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PREFACE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


Fob  many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  resisted  ereiy  appeal  that  was  made  to 
him  to  allow  his  biography  to  be  written.  "  No  one  can  do  that  satisfactorily 
but  myself,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  howcTer,  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  a 
biography  was,  to  use  his  own  word,  "  ineyitable,"  and  it  was  then  his  wish 
that  it  should  be  written  with  his  co-operation.  '*  If  the  story,  such  as  it  is, 
must  be  told,"  he  said,  **  I  should  like  it  to  be  told  accurately.  That  cannot 
be  done  imless  I  furnish  the  means." 

He  accordingly  placed  at  my  disposal  a  mass  of  material,  and,  in  addition, 
he  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  for  many  months  to  be  in  frequent  personal 
communication  with  him,  when,  pen  in  hand,  I  took  down  the  record  of  his 
life  as  he  narrated  it.  His  memory  to  the  very  last  was  surprising,  and  as 
the  scenes  of  his  earlier  life  passed  before  him,  he  would  recall  facts  and 
figures,  dates  and  words,  with  such  accuracy  that  although,  at  his  request,  I 
subsequently  Terified  them,  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

The  conditions  imposed  upon  me  were  simple  and  explicit,  and  were 
expressed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  words : — 

"  I  will  give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power ;  place  letters,  books,  and 
documents,  in  your  hands ;  give  you  introductions  to  those  who  know  most 
about  me ;  and  tell  you,  from  time  to  time,  what  I  can  remember  of  my  past 
history.  I  will  answer  any  questions  and  indicate  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  to  you.  But  I  will  not  read  a  word  of  your  manuscript,  nor 
pass  a  sheet  for  the  press.  When  the  book  is  issued  to  the  public  I  wiU,  if  I 
am  alive,  read  it,  but  not  till  then.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  story  of  my  life  be 
told  in  its  entirety — ^political,  social,  domestic,  philanthropic,  and  religious." 

I  was  aware  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  kept  voluminous  Diaries,  and 
from  the  first  was  anxious  that  these  should  be  placed  in  my  hands.  "  They 
are  of  no  value  to  any  one  but  myself,"  was  his  reply ;  "  they  have  never  been 
seen  by  anybody,  and  they  never  will  be.  They  are  a  mass  of  contradictions ; 
thoughts  jotted  down  as  they  passed  through  my  mind,  and  contradicted 
perhaps  on  the  next  page—records  of  passing  events  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  private  details  Which  no  one  could  understand  but  myself." 
In  these  circumstances  I  felt  that  I  could  not  urge  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
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entrust  them  to  me,  but  he  promised  that  he  would,  if  possible,  go  through 
them  and  famish  me  with  some  extracts  if  he  f onnd  any  that  were  "  worth 
putting  into  print."  But  neither  time  nor  opportunity  came  for  this ;  tlie 
busy  life  was  busy  to  the  last,  and  increasing  weakness  made  any  effort  of 
this  kind  impossible. 

For  six  months  I  continued  my  work,  and  in  many  long  and  intensely 
interesting  interviews  gained  much  information  and  many  important  details 
of  his  personal  life.  But  I  was  conscious  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Diaries 
I  stood  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  conscious  of  this  too. 
I  therefore  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  him  to  let  me  have  access  to 
them. 

In  June,  1885,  warned  by  continued  failure  in  health  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off.  Lord  Shaftesbury  yielded  to  these  entreaties,  and  placed  the  first 
volume  of  his  Journals  in  my  hands,  promising  to  let  me  have  the  remainder 
in  succession. 

"It  was  never  my  intention  that  a  page  or  a  line  should  ever  be  pub- 
lished," he  said  to  me ;  "but  I  have  been  looking  through  them  again,  and  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  there  are  some  portions  of  them  that  may  do  good. 
At  all  events,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  perform  your  task  without  them,  for  I 
cannot  give  you  the  personal  assistance  I  could  have  wished.  Besides,  all 
that  I  could  tell  you,  and  much  more,  is  written  here,  and  I  must  leave  it  to 
your  discretion  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  like.  You  will  find  they  were 
written  in  hurried  moments,  just  as  thoughts  or  events  arose.  They  wero 
true  at  the  time,  but  I  may  have  changed  my  opinions,  or  have  found  after- 
wards that  I  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  things.  You  are  at  liberty,  of 
course,  to  take  any  view  you  like  of  my  actions,  and  to  praise  or  blame  them 
as  you  will,  but  do  not  attempt  to  represent  me  as  always  in  the  right,  or  you 
wiU  inevitably  break  down  in  your  task.  You  wiU  find  that  the  movements 
in  which  I  was  engaged  brought  me  at  times  into  opposition  with  all  classes, 
even  with  those  who  were  working  with  me,  oftentimes  with  men  I  loved 
dearly  and  greatly  admired.  I  dad  not  seek  this  opposition ;  I  could  not  help 
it ;  but  do  not  represent  me  as  having  been  always  a  man  of  a  cantankerous 
disposition  because  of  this,  unless  you  find  the  evidence  overwhelming  that 
such  was  the  case.  Above  all  things-^and  this  is  one  of  my  strongest 
motives  for  placing  these  volumes  in  your  hands — try  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  laboured  with  me.  I  could  never  have  done  the  few  things  I  have,  had 
I  not  been  supported  by  true,  zealous,  earnest  men,  who  gave  me  their  time 
and  their  brains  to  help  forward  the  different  movements.  My  religions 
views  are  not  popular,  but  they  are  the  views  that  have  sustained  and  com- 
forted me  all  through  my  life.  They  have  never  been  disguised,  nor  have  I 
ever  sought  to  disguise  them.  I  think  a  man's  religion,  if  it  is  worth  any- 
thing, should  enter  into  every  sphere  of  life,  and  rule  his  conduct  in  every 
relation.    1  have  always  been — and,  please  Grod,  always  shall  be— an  Evan- 
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gelieal  of  the  Eyangelicals,  and  no  biography  can  repcesent  me  that  does  not 
folly  and  emphatically  represent  my  religions  yiews." 

For  the  selection  of  the  quotations  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diaries  I  am 
alone  responsible.  My  object  has  been  to  make  them  illustrate,  as  much  as 
possible,  every  phase  of  life  and  opinion.  If  it  shoold  appear  that,  in  some 
instances,  I  have  inserted  passages  wliich  are  of  too  purely  a  domestic 
character^  I  can  only  plead  that  I  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions 
given  to  me  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  he  had  been 
narrating  to  me  some  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  late  Countess  of  Shaftesbury 
in  connection  with  his  factory  labours,  and  lamented  how  little  the  factory 
people  knew  the  extent  to  which  they  were  indebted  to  "  that  blessed  woman," 
as  he  called  her.  Then  he  spoke  of  her  death.  **  But  you  will  find  it  all 
recorded  in  the  Diaries,"  he  said.  "  Those  entries  would  be  far  too  private 
and  personal  to  put  into  print,  would  they  not  P  "  I  asked.  **  Not  at  all,"  he 
answered ;  **  I  should  like  you  to  use  them.  I  should  wish  you  to  use  them. 
Her  memory  is  far  better  worth  preserving  than  mine."  And  then  taking  down 
from  a  shelf  in  the  library  the  "  Shaftesbury  Papers,"  edited  by  Mr.  Christie, 
he  turned  to  a  page  in  which  the  First  Earl  pays  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
wife  whose  loss  he  mourns.  **  There,"  said  he,  "  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  book." 

la  his  Diaries  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  unconsciously  done  what  he  so  often 
miid  no  one  but  himself  could  do  satisfactorily — ^he  has  "  written  his  own 
life."  It  was  by  a  mere  accident,  however,  that  the  whole  of  these  valuable 
records  were  not  destroyed.  About  the  year  1880  he  was  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, which  confined  him  to  the  house,  and  he  determined  to  occupy  his  enforced 
leisure  in  looking  through  and  burning  old  papers.  The  Diaries  were  con- 
signed to  a  heap,  awaiting  destruction ;  but  in  the  meantime  health  returned, 
the  usual  daily  duties  were  resumed,  and  the  books  and  papers  were  put  away 
to  await  another  pause,  and  so  escaped  the  threatened  fate. 

Only  a  few  of  the  bulky  quarto  Diaries  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  four  of 
his  Journals  of  Travels,  had  been  placed  in  my  hands,  when  the  news  came 
from  Folkestone  of  the  alarming  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  For 
the  privilege  of  perusing  and  making  extracts  from  the  remaining  volumes, 
for  information  supplying  the  defects  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  for 
access  to  his  correspondence,  for  reading  the  proofs  and  examining  the 
extracts  from  the  Diaries  with  the  originals,  and  for  other  invaluable  aid,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley. 

Before  Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  me  the  first  volume  of  his  Diaries  to 
peruse,  he  intimated  that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  of  special  advantage  to 
me  in  my  labours  to  have  the  assistance  of  some  one  who,  apart  from  his  own 
family,  had  known  him  for  many  years,  and  in  whose  judgment  he  could 
repose  the  fullest  confidence.    To  this  end  he  asked  me  to  place  myself  in 
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commtmication  with  Mrs.  Oorsbie,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Haldane,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  with  whom  for  thirty  years  he  had 
been  in  almost  daily  correspondence.  To  her  careful  and  yaluable  assistance 
in  reading  the  proofs  for  the  press,  and  for  the  kindness  which  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  Tolnminous  letters  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  her  father,  I  am  under 
the  deepest  obligation. 

The  sources  from  which  much  of  the  information  in  this  work  has  been 
drawn  hare  been  extremely  various,  and  I  have  to  express  my  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Societies  with  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  connected ; 
to  co-workers  with  him  in  various  departments  of  labour ;  to  personal  friends 
and  others,  who  have  given  me  ready  access  to  whole  libraries  of  reports,, 
minutes,  pamphlets,  and  other  records,  and  have  rendered  me  important 
service  in  many  ways. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  let  the  record  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  whole 
life-work  be  told,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his  own  words ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
have  not  added  to  his  opinions  or  founded  conjectures  upon  his  plans.  M7 
aim  has  been  to  present  him  as  he  was :  a  Christian  gentleman  first,  then  a 
patriot,  a  statesman,  a  social  reformer,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  word  he 
liked  so  little— a  philanthropist. 

"  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  be  recorded,*'  he  wrote  shortly  before  his 
death ;  *'  but  if  I  must,  sooner  or  later,  appear  before  the  public,  I  should  like 
the  reality  to  be  told — be  it  good,  or  be  it  bad — and  not  a  sham." 

I  have  made  no  endeavour,  therefore,  to  tone  down  his  strong  Protes- 
tantism, or  his  unshaken  and  unshakable  belief  in  Scripture,  in  dogma,  and  in 
prayer. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  single  aim;  his  labours  in  the  field  of  polities 
sprang  from  his  philanthropy ;  his  philanthropy  sprang  from  his  deep  and 
earnest  religious  convictions;  and  every  labour — apolitical,  benevolent,  and 
religious — ^was  begun,  continued,  and  ended,  in  one  and  the  same  spirit. 


E.  H. 


21,  Chaven  Paiik,  Willbsdbn,  N.W., 
October,  1886. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WOEK 

OF 

THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 


In  one  of  the  most  deprayed  qnarters  of  London,  not  far  norihward  from  the 
foot  of  Holbom  Hill,  in  a  neighbourhood  with  a  network  of  disrepatable 
conrts  and  alleTs,  the  reeort  of  notoriona  ill-doers,  the  dread  of  timid  way- 
farers, and  the  despair  of  the  police,  there  sit,  in  an  ill-fnmished  room,  two  or 
three  men,  waiting  anzionslj.  Thej  are  men  belonging  to  humble  bnt 
respectable  walks  of  life,  and  have,  it  wonld  seem,  nothing  in  common  with 
the  people  who  pass  along  the  nneyen  pavement  of  what  is  called  bj  coortesj 
the  "street" — ^the  crop-headed  jail-birds,  the  cmming-faced  cadgers,  the 
sicklj,  ill-dad  women — ^hnrrying  away  to  creep  into  holes  and  comers  for  the 
ziight.  The  wind  is  in  the  east,  and,  although  the  spring  of  the  year  is 
approaching,  it  is  as  cold  as  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  street  grows  quieter ;  the  great  dock  of  St.  Paul's  has  some  time 
since  boomed  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  there  is  silence,  broken  only  by 
snatchee  of  discordant  song  from  some  straggling  reveller.    Presently  there 
is  heard  the  firm,  steady  tread  of  one  who  walks  as  with  a  purpose.    The  step 
13  recognised ;  the  door  ib  thrown  open,  and  the  watchers  grasp  the  hand  of 
the  stranger — a  tall,  slight,  pale-faced  man,  with  a  graye  and  thoughtful 
expression  of  countenance.    He  returns  the  salutation  cordially — although  it 
is  obyious  that  he  belongs  to  a  different  rank  from  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated — and  without  delay  proceeds  to  the  business  that  has  brought  him 
to  this  strange  place  at  this  strange  hour.    A  hurried  conference  is  held,  cer- 
tain plans  are  discussed,  there  is  a  still  and  solemn  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  all  the  party  rise,  button  up  their  stout  oyercoats,  and  sally  forth, 
one  of  the  number  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  parcel  of  candles  I      They 
Tralk  in  silence  until  they  reach  their  destination — ^the  Yictoria  Arches  under 
S^olbom  Hill,  known  as  the  Yagrants'  Hiding  Place — ^where  they  light  their 
ca^idles  and  enter  the  dark,  dismal  yaults.    Ab  they  enter,  a  few  poor, 
ziaijserahle,  hunted  wretches  brush  hastily  past  and  make  their  escape  into  the 
srtireet»  or  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the  Hiding-Place,  conscience  making 
'so'vrarda  of  them  alL    It  is  some  time  before  the  yisitors  can  distinguish 
lijeets  distinetly — ^the  darkness  is  intense,  and  some  of  the  arches  are  yast. 
their  eyes  become  more  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  they  see  sights  whiob 
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cannot  now,  tbank  God,  be  seen,  and  will  never  more  be  seen  in  the  great 
city  where  vice  and  misery  are  rampant  still  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
high  civilisation.  There,  spread  on  the  dank  floor,  on  layers  of  rotten 
straw  filled  with  vermin  of  all  kinds,  lie  wretched  human  beings  whose 
poverty,  occasioned  by  the  wrong-doing  or  misfortune  of  themselves  or  others, 
has  deprived  them  of  every  other  resting-place.  As  the  light  falls  upon  their 
faces  some  of  them  start  up  with  the  keen,  cunning  look  of  those  who  know 
that  they  have  broken  the  laws  and  must  depend  upon  their  wits  to  escape 
the  penalty ;  others  turn  over  with  a  sigh  of  weariness,  and  draw  around  them 
the  scanty  garments  that  scarcely  cover  them ;  while  others  break  out  into 
foul  imprecations  upon  the  intruders.  Everywhere,  in  holes  and  comers, 
some  almost  burrowing  into  the  soil,  others  lying  closely  side  by  side  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  are  to  be  seen  these  poor  outcasts,  sheltering  in  the  only 
place  on  earth  where  they  can  rest — ^this  hiding-place  of  sin  and  misery, 
of  filth  and  rags.  Terrible  are  the  faces  that  meet  the  gaze  of  the  visitors, 
faces  that  bear  indelible  marks  made  by  vice,  disease,  or  sorrow ;  faces  that 
haunt  the  imagination  long  afterwards,  and  re-appear  as  spectres  in  the 
viJsions  of  the  night. 

Not  to  gaze  and  moralise,  but  to  work,  is  the  object  of  the  visitors; 
not  to  pity  only,  but  to  help;   and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
have  taken   thirty  of   these  wretched  outcasts,  and   have   brought   them 
from  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  arches  into  the  light  and  warmth  of 
a  comparatively  cheerful  room  used  as   a  Bagged  SchooL     Among  the 
rescued   are  two  boys — ^mere  skin  and  bone   in  bundles  of  rags — ^whose 
sunken  jaws  and  sparkling  eyes  tell  the  story  of  their  sickness,  and  want,  and 
premature  decay.    They  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  tall,  slight  man, 
whose  sorrowful  eyes  have  grown  more  sorrowful,  as  he  looks  upon  them 
through  the  mist  of  his  tears.  His  heart  has  been  torn  by  the  revelation  made 
to  him  of  the  hapless  lot  of  those  beys.    They  are  brothers  in  afliiction,  who 
have  been  drawn  together  by  mutual  need,  for  both  are  orphans.    One  of 
them  has  seen  better  days,  and  can  remember  a  bright  and  cheerful  home ; 
but  "  when  father  died  "  and  the  home  was  broken  up,  he  was  left  friendless 
and  destitute,  and  in  his  misery  found  a  shelter  in  the  dark  arches,  where  his 
companion  had  slept  alone  every  night  for  a  whole  year,  until  this  comrade  in 
misfortune  came  to  share  the  straw  and  the  rags  that  made  his  bed.    But  the 
dawning  of  this  day  has  brought  with  it  the  dawning  of  hope ;  the  "  kind 
gentleman,"  beside  whom  they  sit,  has  spoken  to  them  words  of  tenderness 
and  pity  which  seem  like  the  echoes  of  words  spoken  in  childhood,  when 
happiness  had  a  meaning ;  and  when  they  learn  from  him  that  they  need  no 
more  go  back  to  the  arches,  but  may  find  comfort,  and  help,  and  home  in  a 
Befuge  for  the  Homeless,  the  floodgates  of  their  tears,  closed  since  their 
young  hearts  had  grown  hard  and  cold  with  the  world's  neglect,  are  opened, 
and  they  weep  for  very  joy. 

As  their  rescuer  returned  towards  his  home  that  morning,  his  head  waa 
bowed,  and  his  heart  was  heavy.    He  knew  that  there  were  hundreds,  and  It 
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migiil  bd,  tlumsaads,  of  boys  in  the  great  city  in  m  hopelese  a  ease,  who  were 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse  until  they  should  be  past  hope — sunk  into  irre- 
mediable deprayity;  and  he  knew  not  how  they  were  to  be  reached.  By  day 
and  ,night  the  wailing  of  the  world's  sorrow  hannted  him ;  the  cry  of  the 
children  ruig  ceaselessly  in  his  ears ;  and  it  was  no  ^guie  of  speech  he  used 
when  those  who  saw  his  cheeks  grow  paler,  and  his  face  more  sad,  asked  him 
of  the  oanse,  and  he  answered  with  choking  yoioe :  "  I  haye  been  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  mind  abont  my  poor  boys ! " 

Tom  now  to  aaoiJier  scene.  It  is  the  Honse  of  Lords.  There  is  a 
stillness  approaching  to  solemnity,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  a  noble  lord 
who  is  speaking,  in  a  strain  not  often  heard  in  that  angost  Assembly,  upon  a 
subject  which  has  never  been  discussed  there  before.  Every  sentence  he 
ntters  increases  the  spell  by  which  he  holds  the  Honse,  and  every  develop- 
ment of  his  argument  tends  to  move  that  stately  assembly  to  a  demonstration 
of  feeling  it  is  not  wont  to  exhibit.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  speaker 
has  been  exposing  the  evils  which  beset  operatives — especially  children, 
young  persons,  and  women— engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  He 
has  carried  measure  after  measure  for  their  relief ;  inhuman  hours  of  labour 
have  been  shortened ;  excess  of  physical  toil  has  been  abridged ;  oppression 
and  cruelty,  resulting  in  premature  death,  have  been  checked ;  and  the  means 
of  education  and^mental  improvement  made  possible.  There  are  millions  in 
the  land  who  thank  €K)d  for  the  voice  that  is  now  ringing  in  that  august 
chamber ;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  one  who  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  as  none  other  has  done  in  the  world's  history.  Barely,  how- 
ever, has  it  been  raised  with  greater  effect  than  on  this  night,  albeit  his 
speech  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  a  Bluebook.  For  years  he  has  been 
waiting  until  the  set  time  should  come  when,  strengthened  by  the  success  of 
former  efforts,  he  may  introduce  that  part  of  the  great  question  of  Protection 
which  presented  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation ;  and  now  he 
is  informing  the  House  that  the  evils  which  were  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
manufactures  exist,  even  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  in  connection  with  the 
cnltivadon  of  the  soil  He  speaks  of  organisations  of  rural  labour  in  many 
counties,  known  as  "  agricultural  gangs,"  a  system  of  revolting  cruelty  under 
which  the  maximum  of  labour  is  obtained  for  the  minimum  of  remuneration, 
hj  extortionate  gang-masters  who  monopolise  all  the  children  in  a  district,  in 
order  that  thej  may  not  be  independently  employed.  The  gangs  are  collected 
in  the  morning,  marshalled  by  the  gangsmen,  and  driven  off  into  the  fields  to 
clear  them  of  weeds,  to  spread  manure,  to  "  thin  "  the  turnips  and  mangel- 
wnrzel,  to  pick  off  stones  from  the  land,  or  to  gather  in  certain  root  crops. 
At  a  rapid  pace  they  are  driven  long  distances  to  the  scene  of  their  labour ; 
the  little  footsore  and  weary  ehildren,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
being  dragged  by  their  elders  and  goaded  on  by  the  brutal  gangsmen.  Year 
in,  year  out  j  in  summer  heat  and  winter  cold ;  in  sickness  and  in  health ; 
with  backs  warped  and  aching  from  constant  stooping ;  with  hands  cracked 
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iiiLd  BWoUan  at  the  back  hj  the  wind,  and  cold,  and  iret ;  with  palma  Uistend 
from  polling  ttmiips,  and  fingers  lacerated  from  weeding  among  the  stones ; 
these  English  slaTCS,  with  education  neglected,  with  morals  oorrapted, 
degraded  and  bmtalised,  labour  from  earlj  morning  till  late  at  night,  and,  by 
the  loss  of  all  things,  gain  the  miserable  pittance  that  barelj  keeps  them  from 
staryation. 

The  plain,  nnTamished  tale  is  told,  and  the  sigh  of  relief  is  followed  bj  a 
burst  of  genuine  and  nnnsnal  applause.  Then,  when  the  outlines  of  a  Bill  to 
remedy  these  frightf nl  wrongs,  and  to  affect  the  entire  agricnltural  population 
of  CTery  comity,  haye  been  sketched,  the  speaker  closes  with  this  appeal : — 

My  Lords,  in  attempting  to  grapple  with  this  evil  I' hope  yonr  Lordships  will 
kindly  aid  me  by  yonr  sympathy  and  support.  In  this  way  yon  will  give  the 
crowning  stroke  to  the  yarions  efforts  made  for  many  years  past  to  bring  all  the 
indoBtrial  oocapations  of  the  young  and  the  defenceless  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  ;  and  that,  whether  tiiiey  are  employed  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  in 
any  handicraft  whatever,  eyery  child  under  a  certain  age  may  be  subjected  only 
to  a  limited  amount  of  labour,  and  be  certain  to  receive  an  adequate  amount  of 
education.  All  that  remains  for  your  lordships  now  to  do,  as  representing  the 
landowners  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  embrace  within  the  scope  of  your  beneficent 
legislation  the  whole  mass  of  the  agricultural  population.  Then,  I  belieye,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  no  country  upon  the  earth  surpasses  us  in  the  care  we 
take  of  the  physical,  the  moial,  and  the  educational  well-being  of  the  myriads 
of  our  humbler  fellow-creatures.  My  Lords,  the  object  you  have  in  view  is  well 
worthy  of  all  the  time,  the  anxiety,  the  seal,  and  the  talents  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  your  lordships  will  earnestly  desire  to 
see  it  accomplished. 

The  appeal  was  not  in  yain,  the  "  crowning  stroke  "  was  giyen — and  there 
was  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  land  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  evils 
which  could  be  dealt  with  by  industrial  legislation. 

Ohange  the  scene  once  more.  It  is  the  month  of  May.  The  bosy  Strand 
is  unusually  crowded;  men  and  boys  are  distributing  handbills  concerning 
every  philanthropic  and  Christian  organisation  under  the  sun.  Multitadee 
are  pressing  in  at  the  open  doors  of  Exeter  HalL  A  group  of  foreigners,  on 
the  opposite  payement,  are  looking  on  in  blank  astonishment;  they  are 
gazing  at  a  sight  which  is  more  characteristic  of  English  life  and  feeling 
than  can  be  seen  at  any  other  place,  or  at  any  other  season.  It  is  the 
Festival  time  of  England's  great  Bdigious  Societies.  There  are  assembliiig, 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  tiiose  who  have  been  fighting  throughout  the  year 
a  hard  battle  with  the  world's  sin,  and  misery,  and  want,  and  who  have  oosne 
to  tell  of  their  victories  or  defeats,  to  hear  of  the  conquests  of  others,  and  to 
gather  np  strength  for  further  conflict.  From  this  centre  will  issue  forth 
mighty  wayes  of  influence  that  will  reach  to  the  nttennost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  affect  the  condition  of  the  ignorant,  the  needy,  and  the  oppreaoed,  £roin 
the  rising  to  tlie  going  down  of  the  stUL 
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Aiier  the  bnildiiig.  It  b  thronged  in  every  part.  The  TBst  area  of  the 
hall  preeente  at  the  first  glanoe  a  motley,  indistingiiiBhable  mass ;  examine 
more  eloeelj,  and  there  will  be  seen  a  larger  proportion  of  earnest-looking 
faces  than  is  oommonlj  met  with  in  so  great  an  audience.  There  is  an  air  of 
soberness  and  sedateness — perhaps  of  demnreness — over  the  many,  althongh 
scattered  here  and  there  are  groups  of  friends  who  are  exchanging  cordial 
greetingB.  The  vast  orchestra^  with  the  exception  of  the  two  front  rows,  is 
packed,  for  the  most  part  with  men,  many  of  whom  are  attired  in  clerical 
garb. 

Freeentiy  the  organ  ceases  to  play,  and  there  is  a  stir  and  a  flutter  in  the 
andience^  as  diyines,  philanthropists,  and  social  or  religious  leaders  drop  in  by 
twos  or  threes,  and  take  up  their  position  on  the  platform.  But  l^e  signal 
for  a  spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiastic  greeting  is  given  when  the  secretary 
precedes  a  tall,  slender,  pale-faced  man,  who  gazes  for  a  moment  with  cold, 
passionless  eyes  upon  the  sea  of  heads  and  the  waving  handkerchiefs,  as  he 
holds  the  rail  of  the  platform  nervously,  and  then,  after  a  formal  bow,  buries 
himself  in  the  depths  of  a  huge  arm-chair.  Eyery  person  in  that  hall  has 
recognised  him;  every  person  claims  to  know  and  reyere  him,  and  eyery 
person  represents  a  constituency  of  some  kind,  each  member  of  which  would 
greet  him  as  heartily  on  the  ground  of  knowing  and  revering  him. 

The  preliminsries  of  the  meeting  over,  the  chairman  rises  to  speak,  and 
again  the  hall  rings  with  repeated  cheers.  He  stands  unmoved — still  as  a 
statue :  there  is  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes ;  he  seems  almost  unconscious 
that  he  is  the  object  of  attention.  As  the  dieering  continues,  he  seems  almost 
displeased  at  the  demonstration,  for  no  shadow  of  a  smile  passes  oyer  the 
strongly-marked  lines  of  his  face.  Then,  when  the  echoes  of  the  thunderings 
haye  died  away,  he  draws  his  slight,  but  gracefnl  form  to  its  full  height, 
grasps  firmly  tiie  itul  of  the  platform,  and  in  a  loud,  but  rather  indistinct, 
voice,  commences  his  speech. 

It  proceeds  on  a  somewhat  dead  level,  although  uttered  with  great  dignity, 
until  he  adverts  to  certain  philosophical  works  that  have  recently  issued  from 
the  prees,  and  haye  disturbed  men's  minds  by  their  tendency  to  teach  that  the 
Bible  is  unsuited  to  the  present  times.  Then  the  whole  manner  of  the  man 
is  changed ;  the  pale  face  kindles ;  the  voice  becomes  dear  and  ringing ;  the 
sl^ader  frame  is  all  alive  with  strength  and  energy ;  the  whole  man  is  trans- 
figured. 

Good  Heavens  I  (he  exclaims}  were  the  truths  of  the  Book  prevalent  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  should  we  be  disturbed  and  frightened,  as  we  are  day  by  day,  by 
those  gigantic  frauds  that  are  bursting  out  in  every  oommunity,  and  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  all  honesty  in  trade,  all  honesty  in  public  life,  all  honesty  in 
private  life,  have  left  the  world  for  ever?  Is  it  unsnited  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  when,  if  its  holy  precepts  and  its  Divine  oommands  had  been  listened 
to,  we  f^ould  not  have  before  us  these  gigantic  evils.  .  .  Ah  1  but  now  they 
come  and  tell  us  that  the  Bible  u  effete ;  that  it  is  worn  out ;  that  it  can  do 
nothing ;  and  that  we  must  now  have  some  new  influence,  some  new  principle 
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by  whloh  to  refifenerate  and  gvdA»  man.  Effete !  Indeed,  I  ahoQld  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  effete  at  this  moment  in  India.  Is  it  effete  in  the  effect  latelj 
begnn  to  be  produced  in  China  ?  Is  it  effete  in  the  islands  of  the  Paoifio  Ocean  f 
Is  it  effete  in  Madagascar  7  Is  it  effete  in  Italy  7  Yon  see  what  a  conntry  Italy 
is  now  become ;  yon  see  how  the  Italians  are  now  grasping  at  the  Word  of  God ; 
and,  although  they  have  not  thrown  off  the  trammels  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  have  imbibed  the  first  principles  whereby  their  conduct  in  public  and 
private  life  should  be  guided.  The  Bible  lies  at  the  root  of  their  freedom,  and 
they  know  it  well  enough  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  That  is 
the  Book  that  will  guide  them.  That  Book,  so  far  from  being  effete,  possesses 
at  this  moment  a  greater  force — a  greater  power  of  giving  life,  if  I  may  so  say — 
than  in  any  antecedent  period  of  its  history.  I  should  like  to  know  who  are 
they  who  say  it  is  effete  7  Do  the  priests  in  Spain  think  it  is  effete  7  If  they 
think  so,  why  do  they  prohibit  it  under  such  fearful  penalties  7  Why  do 
they  incarcerate,  or  confiscate  the  property  of,  or  send  into  exile,  those  men  who 
devote  their  energy  and  their  time  to  the  study  of  Gk)d*8  Word  7  Does  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  of  Rome  think  it  effete  7  Does  he  think  it  a  harmless  plaything, 
that  may  lie  upon  the  tables  of  hiB  subjects  7  Do  the  Geologists  themselves 
think  it  effete  7  If  so,  why  do  they  pass  their  nights,  why  do  they  sweat  and 
toil  over  the  midnight  lamp,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  a  book  that  is  so 
effete — ^that  if  left  to  itself,  would  soon  die,  or  become  an  object  of  general  con- 
tempt 7  They  do  not  think  it  effete.  They  know  its  power  upon  the  heart  and 
the  conscience.  They  know  that  if  left  to  itself,  that  good  old  Book  must  work 
its  own  way,  and  what  they  deny  with  their  lips  they  confess  with  their  fears. 
Effete  7  It  is  effete  as  Abraham  was  effete  when  he  became  the  father  of  many 
nations,  when  there  sprang  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  as  many  as  the  stars 
for  multitude  and  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  innumerable.  It  is  effete  as 
eternity,  i)ast,  present,  and  future,  is  effete.  It  is  effete— and  in  no  other  sense— 
as  Gk)d  Himself  is  effete,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

LajBt  scene  of  all.  The  bright  autumn  sunshine  \a  streaming  in  through 
the  window-panes  of  a  little  Tillage  church,  plain  almost  to  meanness.  Beside 
the  entrance  to  a  vault,  made  beautiful  by  eyergreens,  stands  a  coffin,  coyered 
and  surrounded  with  floral  tributes  from  princes  and  peasants,  from  nobles 
and  costermongers.  An  a^^  man,  of  oyer  four-score  years,  is  being  laid  to 
rest  in  the  burial-place  of  his  fathers.  Only  his  sons  and  daughters,  his 
relatives,  friends,  and  tenants,  stand  around  the  bier,  yet  the  whole  nation 
mourns.  But  yesterday  that  bier  had  rested,  on  its  way  to  this  simple 
village  church,  in  Weshninster  Abbey,  and  then  all  Englaoid  stood  around 
and  wept.  Each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  thousands  who  had  gathered 
there,  felt  that  a  personal  loss  had  been  sustained ;  eyery  dass  in  society, 
every  section  in  the  Church,  every  institution  in  the  land,  and  been  influenced 
by  him.  For  sixty  years  he  had  been  the  champion  in  eyery  battle  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ;  the  friend  and  helper  of  all  who  were  afflicted 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate;  and,  especially,  the  leader  in  eyery  moyement 
having  relation  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  And 
while  those  who  throziged  the  Abbey  sbed  their  tears,  ten  thousand  times  t^ 
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tiiocBand  of  operstiyes  whose  labour  he  had  lightened,  of  ozphaoB  he  had 
sheltered,  of  outcasts  he  had  rescued,  of  the  oppressed  he  had  set  free,  of 
ragged  children  he  had  clothed,  of  emigrants  he  had  transplanted  to  new 
spheres,  of  Christian  labourers  whose  zeal  he  had  fostered,  of  young  men  he 
had  warned  of  spiritual  and  fleshly  dangers,  paused  in  their  daily  tasks  to 
share  in  the  expression  of  universal  grief,  and  to  pray  that  "  though  God 
buries  His  workman  He  will  yet  cairy  on  His  work." 

To  tell  the  story  of  that  life,  in  all  its  relations,  religious,  philanthropic, 
pdlitica],  social,  and  domestic,  is  the  task  before  us  in  these  pages. 


OF  AFTER   L 

AirOESTBT  AND  HOME. 

In  the  reign  of  Junes  I.,  Jolin  Oooper,  a  descendant  of  an  old  and  honoored 
family,  dwelt  in  the  picturesque  manor  house  in  the  Tillage  of  Bockbome, 
Hampshire,  dose  to  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  His  father. 
Sir  John  Oooper,  had  been  member  of  Parliament  for  Whitchuroh,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  inherited  and  amassed  considerable  wealth. 
Dying  in  1619,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Oooper,  who  has  been 
described  as  "  very  lovely  and  graceful  both  in  faoe  and  person,  of  a  moderate 
stature,  neither'  too  high  nor  too  low,  of  an  easy  and  affable  nature,  fair  and 
just  in  all  affairs." 

At  no  great  distance  from  Rockbome,  there  dwelt,  at  St."  Giles's  House, 
Oranbome,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  Sir  Anthony  Aahley,  who  was  knighted 
at  the  taking  of  Oadiz,  in  1597,  where  he  serred  as  Secretary-at-War,  and 
was  sent  home  to  giye  to  Queen  Elizabeth  an  account  of  the  battle.  He  was 
a  man  who  "had  been  for  wisdom,  courage,  experience,  skill  in  weapon, 
agility  and  strength  of  body,  scarce  paralleled  in  his  age ;  of  a  large  mind  in 
all  his  actions,  his  person  of  the  lowest."  The  Ashleys  were  a  younger 
brandi  of  an  ancient  family  which  came  originally  out  of  Wiltshire,  where 
they  were  lords  of  a  manor  named  Ashley.  They  had  been  planted  at  Wim- 
bome  St.  Giles  since  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  and  their  ancestors,  traced 
through  heirs  female,  had  been  lords  of  that  manor  from  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.*  To  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  the  estate  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles 
came,  when  he  was  adTanoed  in  life,  by  virtue  of  the  entail  in  his  grand- 
father's will.  He  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  sole  heiress.  She  was  of 
small  stature,  "  a  modest  and  virtuous  woman,  of  a  weaker  mould  and  not  so 
stirring  a  mind  as  her  father." 

John  Oooper,  the  Hampshire  squire,  married  this  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  and  the  pair  took  up  their  residence  at  St.  Giles's 
House. 

Their  son  was  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

In  an  autobiographical  fragment  he  says : — 

"  My  birth  was  at  Wimbom  St.  Gyles,  in  the  county  of  Dorsett,  on  the 
22nd  day  of  July,  1621,  early  in  the  morning ;  my  parents  on  both  sides  of  a 
noble  stock,  being  of  the  first  rank  of  gentry  in  those  counties  where  thoy 
lived.  My  mother's  name  was  Anne,  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Anthony 

*  Putchio'i  ''  HiBtoi^  of  Ponetahlr«." 
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Ajshley,  knight  and  baronet^  lord  of  the  manor  and  plaoe  where  I  was  bom ; 
my  father,  Sir  John  Oooper,  Icnight  and  baronet,  eon  of  8ir  John  Oooper,  of 
Boekbom,  in  the  eonnty  Hamshyre.  I  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Anthony  Ajshley,  for,  notwithstanding  my  grandfather  had  artieled  with  my 
father  and  hie  gnardians  that  he  ahoald  ehange  hie  name  to  Ashley,  yet,  to 
make  all  sure  in  the  eldest,  he  resolyed  to  add  his  name,  so  that  it  shoiQd  not 
be  parted  with." 

In  his  ninth*  year  he  was  left  an  orphan.  He  was  preeodoos,  however, 
and  was  so  well  able  to  take  oare  of  himself,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
midertook  the  management  of  his  property,  which  had  been  allowed  to  get 
into  eonfi2sion»  and  sneoessfnUy  carried  a  law-suit  against  his  grand-imole. 
Sir  Franois  Ashley,  who  had  dealt  unfairly  by  him.  He  was  short  in  statnre, 
and  weak  in  body,  bat  he  managed  to  distingnish  himself  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  as  the  "  leader  of  all  the  rongh  yonng  men  of  that  college,  f amons  for 
the  oonrage  and  strength  of  tall,  raw-boned  Oomish  and  Deronshire  gentle- 
men, which  in  great  numbers  yearly  came  to  that '  college,  and  did  there 
maintain  in  the  schools  coursing  against  Christ  Ohnrch,  the  largest  and  most 
nnmerons  college  in  the  TJniyersity."  "  Oonrsing  "  was  at  one  time  a  trial  of 
learning,  bat  in  Ashley's  day  it  had  degenerated  into  a  trial  of  physical 
strength  and  annoyance.  He  succeeded  also  in  causing  "  that  ill-custom  of 
tucking  freshmen  to  be  left  off,"  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  great 
nnpleasantness.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  custom  for  the  seniors  to  call  up  the 
freshmen  and  make  them  hold  out  their  chins,  '*  and  they  (the  seniors)  with 
the  nail  of  the  right  thumb,  left  long  for  that  purpose,  grate  off  all  the  skin 
from  the  lip  to  the  chin,  and  then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer-glass  of  water 
and  salt." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Goyentry,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  elected  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Tewkesbary. 

Henceforth  his  career  was  brilliant  bat  erratic.  During  the  great  Bebel- 
lion  he  was  a  Boyalist  and  a  Parliamentarian  by  turns;  "a  kind  of  half 
Cromwellian,  with  monarchical  leanings,  under  the  Commonwealth ;  a  courtier, 
a  patriot,  a  member  of  the  Cabal,  and  a  fierce  Exclosionist  under  the  Restora- 
tion. He  changed  sides  with  an  audacity,  a  rapidity,  and  an  adroitness,  that 
made  it  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  decide  whether  he  was  corrapt  or  in- 
eorrapt,  whether  he  acted  upon  principle  or  no  principle,  whether  he  adopted 
expediency,  broad  enlightened  expediency,  for  the  rule  of  his  public  conduct, 
or,  in  each  successiye  crisis,  simply  waited  for  the  tide,  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  *  His  biogn^pher,  who  dedicates  to  the  seTCnth 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  life  "  of  his  celebrated  and  much  maligned  ancestor,"  f 
says  that  "he  lired  in  times  of  violent  party  fury;  and  calumny,  which 

*  QuarUrkf  SevieWy  No.  260. 

t  "life  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  lint  Earl  of  Shaftesbury."  By  Vf,  D.  Christie, 
M.A.,  Formerly  her  Majesty's  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  to  BrariL 
2  vols.,  1871. 
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fieroelj  aseailed  him  liying,  pursued  Mm  hi  his  graye,  aad  still  darkens  his 
name.  He  lived  in  times  when  the  pnblio  had  little  or  no  anthentio  informa- 
tion abont  the  proceedings  of  members  of  the  GU>yemment  or  of  Parliament, 
when  errors  in  judging  pablio  men  were  more  easy  than  now,  and  when  yenal 
pamphleteers,  poets,  and  plaj-writers  droye  a  profitable  trade  in  libels  on 
public  men." 

He  played  a  yery  prominent  and  imxK>rtant  part  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  his  vigilance  in  watching  and  taldng  advantage  of  every  torn  in 
the  progress  of  events  materially  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  BestoratiAR. 
Honours  were  showered  thick  upon  him ;  he  was  made,  soon  after  Charles  had 
come  over,  Grovemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Ashley  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  in  1661 ;  and  in  1672  he  was  advanced  to  an 
earldom  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Cooper  of  Paulett,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  it  was  with  reference  to  his  integrity  and  ability  as  a  judge  that 
Dryden,  who  elsewhere  in  his  '*  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  has  scathed  him 
wiUi  severe  and  bitter  satire,  wrote : — 

"  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  IsraeVs  courts  ne*er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbribed,  tmsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access.*' 

Shaftesbury  only  retained  the  seals  until  November  1673,  when,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Bomish  party  in  the  Cabinet,  ha 
was  required  to  relinquish  them.  Immediately  on  his  dismissal  from  office 
he  openly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition ;  and  by  raising  the  cry  of  **  No 
Popery,"  soon  regained  his  XK>pularity  among  them.  For  declaring  that  a 
Parliament  which  had  been  prorogued  for  a  year  and  three  months  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  dissolution,  and  that  there  was  no  lawful  Parliament  in  existence, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  months,  and 
was  only  released  upon  submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  begging  pardon,  on 
his  knees,  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  !Cing.  After  this  he  stood  forth  as 
the  champion  of  Protestantism ;  and  took  an  eager  part  in  maintAiTiing  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  Titus  Oates  and  the  alleged  Popish  Plot. 

Among  the  many  matters  by  which  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has 
made  himself  to  be  remembered  are  his  opposition  to  the  Corporation  and 
Uniformity  Acts ;  his  denunciation  of  the  transfer  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French; 
bis  couns^  to  Charles  11.  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Nonconformists  and  Becusants ;  and,  especially,  the  introduction  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  keystone  of  British  liberty.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Bill ;  and  its  third  reading  "  is  said  to  have 
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been  earned  by  an  accident,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Gonrt  of  King 
Charles  and  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Bishop  Burnet  says  Lords  Grey  and 
Norris  were  named  to  be  tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  sal^ect  to 
Taponrs,  was  not  at  all  times  a^tentire  to  what  he  was  doing.  So,  a  very  fat 
lord  coming  in.  Lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest,  at  first ;  but,  seeing 
Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on  with  his  mis-reckoning  of  ten. 
So  it  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  decided,  that  they  who  were  for  the  Bill 
were  the  majority,  though  it  indeed  went  on  the  other  side."  * 

Later  on,  Shaftesbury  took  the  hazardous  step  of  appearing  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  present  to  the  Grand  Jury,  then  sitting  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  an  indictment  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Popish  Recusant.  Shaftes- 
bury's action  on  this  occasion,  and  his  subsequent  efforts  to  ezdude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  resulted  in  his  being  seized  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1681,  at  his  residence,  Thanet  House,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  carried  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  was  brought  before  the  Eling  and  Council,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  conspiring  for  the  death 
of  the  King  and  the  subversion  of  the  Gkremment. 

When,  howerer,  the  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  at 
the  Old  Bailey  on  the  24th  November,  tbe  Grand  Jury  ignored  it,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was  highly  popular,  and  who  celebrated 
bis  acquittal  "  by  halloaing  and  shouting,  by  bell-ringing  and  bonfires,  and 
such  public  rejoicing  in  the  city,"  that,  as  the  Duke  of  York  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "neyer  such  an  insolent  defiance  of  authority  before  was  seen." 

After  this  Shaftesbury  contemplated  an  armed  insurrection,  but  not 
receiving  the  supxK>rt  he  had  anticipated,  and  feeling  that  there  was  no 
longer  safety  for  him  in  England,  he  determined,  as  he  was  broken  in  health, 
and  weary  with  incessant  toil,  to  make  his  escape  to  Holland.  Disguised  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  left  Harwich  on  November  28th,  1682,  and  soon 
after  reached  Amsterdam,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  But  he  had  not 
been  there  many  weeks  before  he  was  taken  ill  with  gout ;  the  malady  fiew 
to  bis  stomach,  and  he  died  on  the  21st  January,  1683. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  there  is  only  one  opinion  as  to  his  genius  and  ability. 

HaBam  describes  him  as  "  a  man  destitute  of  all  honest  principle."  f 
Ifacaulay  says  of  him  that  "he  had  served  and  betrayed  a  succession  of 
governments ; "  X  and,  when  speaking  of  his  death  in  Holland,  adds  that  "  he 
bad  escaped  the  fate  which  his  manifold  perfidy  had  deserved."  Elsewhere 
be  says,  with  intense  bitterness,  "  Every  part  of  his  life  reflected  infamy  on 
the  other." 

Hume  recognises  in  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age,  and  acknowledges  that  whatever  party  Shaftesbury  joined,  his  great 
capacity  and  singular  talents  soon  gained  him  their  confidence,  and  enabled 

•  "livea  of  Lord  Ohanoellon,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 
t  **  ConstitutioiLal  History  of  England, ''^vol.  H 
t  "  HiBtoiy  of  England,"  yol.  l\21S. 
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him  to  take  the  lead  amongst  them;  at  the  same  time,  he  alleges  that 
Shaftesbury's  ''eminent  abilities,  bj  reason  of  his  insatiable  desires,  were 
equallj  dangerons  to  himself,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  people." 

Much  at  the  calnnmy  that  has  lingered  ronnd  the  name  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbnry  is  dne  to  inacenrate  statements,  that  hATe  been  weighed  in 
the  balances  of  more  jnst  criticiBm,  and  found  to  be  wanting. 
•  John  Locke,  who  lived  in  confidential  intimacy  with  Shaftesbury  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  left  a  memoir  of  him  full  of  glowing  praise, 
admired  in  him  "that  penetration,  that  presence  of  mind,  which  always 
prompted  him  with  the  best  expedients  in  the  most  desperate  cases;  that 
noble  boldness  which  appeared  in  all  his  public  discourses,  always  guided  by 
a  solid  judgment,  which,  never  allowing  him  to  say  anything  but  what  was 
proper,  regulated  his  least  word,  and  left  no  hold  to  the  vigilance  of  his 
enemies."  *  Even  Dryden  acknowledged  him  to  be  "  incorruptible ; "  and 
Lady  Bussell  bere  witness  to  the  perfect  charity  of  "  the  great  faulty  human 
being  in  whom  the  faults  are  indissolubly  blended  with  the  greatness." 

His  biographer  says  :  '*  He  was  a  man  of  eager  temperament,  great 
ability,  and  high  mental  cultivation ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  free 
from  hypocrisy  and  cant ;  he  was  outspoken,  courageous,  and  honest*. 
Honesty  is  a  bad  card  in  public  life,  where  tact  is  more  valued  than  truth, 
and  servility  than  independence.  Shaftesbury  was  fond  of  a  simile  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  writings,  that  '  whosoever  shall  follow  truth  too  near 
the  heels  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth. '  f  Raleigh  had  applied  this  to 
the  writing  of  contemporary  history ;  Shaftesbury  transferred  it  to  a 
politician  seeking  truth  and  pursuing  it,  in  opposition  to  power,  and  amid 
the  hypocrisies,  self -seekings,  meannesses,  and  falsehoods  of  public  men." 

He  was  throe  times  married,  and,  by  his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter 
of  David  OecU,  third  Earl  of  Exeter,  left  a  son,  who  succeeded  him.  Lady 
Frances  OecO  was  a  direct  descendant,  through  the  Cecils,  from  Thonias  at 
Woodstock,  fifth  son  of  Edward  m.,  while  "on  her  maternal  side  she 
was  of  kin,  through  the  Egertons,  the  peerages  of  Derby  and  Cumberland, 
and  the  ducal  house  of  Sufiolk,  to  John  of  Gaunt.  So  that  the  descendants 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  have  Plantagenet  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
are  of  the  lineage  of  William  the  Conqueror  himself." 

The  second  Earl  appears  not  to  have  been  strong  either  in  body  or  in 
mind.  Although  of  singularly  handsome  features,  his  physical  and  mental 
powers  were  below  the  average,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  these  infirmities 
that  Diyden  wrote  of  the  inheritance  of  the  first  Earl : — 

**  And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather*d  two-legged  thing,  a  son, 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy." 

*  Locke's  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  167. 

t  In  tbe  preface  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  "  Histpry  of  the  World.'' 
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At  the  age  of  eerenteeii  he  married  Dorothy,  third  daughter  oi  John 
Manners,  first  Dnke  of  Batland,  the  marriage  negotiationa  haying  been 
entmsted  to  John  Looke. 

"  My  father,"  says  his  son,  the  third  Earl,  "  was  an  only  child,  and  of 
no  firm  health,  which  induced  my  grandfather,  in  concern  for  his  family,  to 
think  of  marrying  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  my  grandfather  too  much  in 
business  to  choose  one  for  him.  The  affair  waa  nice,  for,  though  my  grand- 
father required  not  a  great  fortune,  he  insisted  on  good  blood,  good  person 
and  constitution,  and,  above  all,  good  education  and  a  character  as  remote  as 
possible  from  that  of  Court,  or  town-bred  lady.  All  this  was  thrown  upon 
Mr.  Locke,  who,  being  already  so  good  a  judge  of  men,  my  grandfather 
doubted  not  of  his  equal  judgment  in  women.  He  departed  from  him, 
entmsted  and  sworn,  as  Abraham's  head  senrant  that  ruled  oyer  all  that  he 
had,  and  went  into  a  far  country  (the  North  of  England)  to  seek  for  his  son  a 
wife,  whom  he  as  successfully  found."  * 

There  Were  seyen  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  and  the  eldest  son,  as 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  world,  and  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics."  He  was  a  great  fayourite  with  his  grandfather,  to  whose 
guardianship  he  was  formally  made  oyer  when  he  was  only  three  years  old. 
It  was  arranged  that  his  education  should  be  under  the  absolute  direction  of 
John  Locke;  and,  although  the  actual  instruction  was  given,  in  the  first 
instance^  by  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Birch,  a  lady  of  great  ability,  Locke  super- 
intended everything.  "  To  whom,"  his  pupil  confessed,  "  next  my  immediate 
parents,  as  I  must  own  the  greatest  obligation,  so  I  have  ever  preserved  the 
highest  gratitude  and  duty."  Elsewhere  he  styles  him  his  "friend  and 
foster-father." 

Ll  November  1683,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Shaftesbury  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  completed  his  education  by  a 
few  years  of  foreign  travel  in  company  with  Sir  John  Cropley,  to  whom, 
throughout  his  life,  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1693 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Poole ;  but  his  political  career  was  brief — cut 
short  by  serious  ill-health  consequent  upon  his  assiduous  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary duties,  in  which  he  signally  distinguished  himself.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1698,  and,  assuming  the  character 
of  a  medical  student,  settled  for  a  time  in  Holland,  where  he  fell  into  the 
company  of  many  distinguished  literary  men,  and  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
developing  his  own  taste  for  literature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  when  he  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  zeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never  again  took  any  part  in 
publie  life»  but  devoted  himself  exelusively  to  literature. 

*  Lstter  from  the  third  Barl  of  Shafteshuiy  to  Le  GUrib 
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He  pnblislied  in  qniok  sncceBsion  for  those  timee,  his  ''LeHer  on  Enthn- 
siasm;"  "Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody;"  "Sensns  Gommnnis,  or 
Essay  on  Wit  and  Hnmonr ; "  "  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,"  and 
other  works,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  republished,  shortly  after 
his  death  at  Naples  in  1713,  in  three  yolumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Character- 
istics of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times." 

TTiR  treatises  created  considerable  public  interest  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  were  written  in  a  pompous,  pedantic,  and  affected  style — in- 
tolerable to  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 

The  letter  which  provoked  the  greatest  amount  of  controversy  was  his 
"Sensus  Communis,"  in  which  he  promulgated  his  famous  doctrine  thai 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth. 

In  Ethics  he  maintained  that  everything  is  for  the  best,  and  that  man  is 
governed  by  a  "moral-sense" — a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  "as 
natural  to  us  as  natural  affection  itself,  and  a  first  principle  in  our  constitution 
and  make."  In  Religion  the  articles  of  his  creed  were  few  and  simple.  They 
may,  says  Mr.  Fowler,*  briefly  be  summed  up  as  a  belief  in  one  God,  whose 
most  characteristic  attribute  is  universal  benevolence  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe,  and  in  the  future  state  of  man  making  up  for  the  imperfec- 
tions, and  repairing  the  inequalities  of  this  present  life. 

The  "  Characteristics "  provoked  much  controversy,  and  Shaftesbury's 
"  system  "  became  the  object  of  severe  attacks  from  Bernard  de  MandeviUe, 
Butler,  Berkeley,  Warburton,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand.  Pope  borrowed 
from  him ;  Leibnitz,  Diderot,  and  Leasing  acknowledged  their  indebtedness 
to  him,  and  Yoltaire  lauded  him  as  "  the  boldest  English  Philosopher." 

Blair,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  considers  the  author  of  the  "  Cha- 
racteristics "  as  worthy  of  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  his  language,  for  the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  for  cadence,  for  delicacy,  and  for  refinement ; 
while  Warburton,  who  could  not  tolerate  Shaftesbury's  philosophy,  bears  this 
testimony  to  the  man  and  his  works :  "  The  noble  author  of  the  '  Character- 
istics '  had  many  excellent  qualities  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  He  was 
temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings  he 
has  shown  how  much  he  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense,  and  how  naturally  be 
could  copy  the  gracious  manner  of  Plato." 

His  only  son,  the  fourth  Earl,  took  very  little  part  in  public  life.  His 
delights  were  in  literature,  and  art,  and  society.  Handel  was  his  intimate 
friend ;  and  a  complete  set  of  the  musician's  oratorios  in  MS.,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  great  composer,  is  stiU  preserved  at  St.  Giles's.  He  was 
married  first  to  Susannah  Noel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsbprough,  and, 
on  her  decease,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount  Folkestone,  by  whom  h» 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  ttfth  Earl,  snooeeded  to  the  title  when  ha 

•  "  Shafteibuxy  and  HutohMon.**    By  Thomaa  Fowler,  M.A,  LL.D. 
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was  ten  jeara  old.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  anj  mark  in  the  world, 
and  his  name  does  not  oooor  in  Hansard,  except  as  a  signatory,  with  others, 
to  a  protest  in  the  Honse  of  Lords.  Samnel  Jackson  Prati^  a  Toluminoos 
litterateur,  dedicated  to  him  "npon  his  retom  from  a  long  residence  in 
France,"  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Contrast,"  and  the  Oentleman'a  Mctgaxine, 
October  1808,  in  reviewing  it»  qnotes,  without  giving  the  authority,  a  de- 
scripticn  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  seat»  and  of  the  ^  humble  dwellings,  whether 
situated  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  or  embosomed  in  the  shades 
where  the  inhabitants  are  dothed,  fed,  or  comforted  by  a  beneyolence  that 
18  hereditary  in  the  Shaftesburys,  and  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  genial 
glow  by  time  or  by  descent." 

The  fifth  Earl  died  without  male  issue  on  May  14, 1811,  and  the  honours 
of  the  family  derolyed  upon  his  only  brother,  Gropley  Ashley  (of  whom  we 
shall  speak  more  hereafter),  the  father  of  the  seventib  Earl.  He,  for  forty 
years,  was  "  Chairman  of  Committees  "  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  during 
the  great  railway  mania^  his  authority  and  impartiality  in  handling  Bills 
which  were  brought  before  him  were  of  great  service  to  the  State, 

"After  the  third  Earl,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  BevietOi  "occurs  a 
long  interval,  during  which  no  lineal  descendant  rose  to  celebrity.  But  let 
not  those  who  maintain  the  hereditary  quality  of  genius  or  character  despair ; 
for  in  this  instance  we  are  reminded  of  the  river  which,  after  running  many 
mfles  underground,  emerges  dearer,  purer,  and  less  turbid  than  at  its  source. 
After  a  noiseless  descent  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
Earls  of  Shaftesbury  have  devolved  upon  one  who  inherits  all  the  domestic 
virtues  with  much  of  the  capacity,  intellectual  vigour,  high  courage,  and  eager, 
animated  eloquence  of  their  founder — one  in  whom  ambition  is  chastened  by 
the  pure  aims  which  make  ambition  virtue — ^who  has  uniformly  employed 
his  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  and  station  to  alleviate  human  misery,  to 
improve  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  }>oor — ^who  stands  pre- 
eminent amongst  British  nobles  for  elevated,  disinterested,  untiring  bene- 
volence and  philanthropy."  ** 

Before  proceeding  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  seventh  Earl  it  will 
be  well,  perhaps,  having  glanced  at  his  ancestry,  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Ashleys. 

The  hereditary  seat  of  the  Ashleys  is  St.  Giles's  Hyuse,  near  Wimbome, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Yl.  the  family  has  been 
planted,  their  ancestors,  the  Plecys,  having  been  lords  of  the  manor  from 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

St.  Giles  is  reached  from  London  by  the  Exeter  line  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  as  far  as  Salisbury,  and  thence  by  the  branch  line  to  Yerwood  or 
Wimbome.  The  village  of  St.  Giles — or  Wimbome  St.  Giles — ^is  two  miles 
west  of  Cranborhe,  and  nine  miles  north  from  Wimbome,  or  Wimbome  Min- 
ster, the  market  and  union  town  and  polling  place  for  the  eoxmty. 

*  QuarUrly  Sevkm,  Ko.  SdO,  p.  83r. 
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St.'  Giles's  House  was  once  strongly  fortified  and  snnoonded  by  a  moai^ 
bnt  all  traces  of  what  it  was  in  the  tronblous  times  of  the  Wars,  of  the  Roses 
haye  long  since  disappeared,  except  the  onrions  existence  of  a  stream  which 
passes  right  nnder  the  building.  This  water,  divertod  from  the  neighbouring 
river  and  returning  to  it  again  at  a  XK>int  lower  down  its  course,  served 
evidently  to  fill  the  ancient  moat.  When  the  latter  was  disused  and  filled  up, 
the  stream,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  was  carelessly  allowed  to  flow  away  by  a 
central  channel  which  still  remains.  The  house  is  now  a  handsome  mansion, 
approaching  in  form  to  a  parallelogram,  and  built  principally  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style.  The  towers,  in  the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  Renaissance 
turrets,  were  added  by  the  seventh  Earl. 

The  apartments  are  worthy  of  a  great  English  nobleman's  house.  Their 
contents  are  full  of  interest.  We  can  only  refer  to  them  briefly  in  passing. 
In  the  large  entrance  hall  is  the  round  table  on  which  Thomson  wrote  his 
"  Seasons."  The  dining-room  is  admirably  proxK>rtioned,  at  once  so  compact 
and  spacious,  that  forty  guests  will  not  crowd  it,  nor  will  half  a  dozen  seem 
lost  in  it.  It  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  favourite  room,  of  which  he  was  espe- 
cially  proud,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  an  apari^ment 
in  which  comfort  and  beauty  are  better  united,  and  in  which  every  detail 
combines  to  produce  a  more  perfect  harmony.  The  library,  in  which  much  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  time  was  spent,  overlooks  the  park  and  garden,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  and  beautiful  rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  between  sixty 
and  seventy  feet  long,  though  low  in  height,  like  most  ancient  rooms,  and  the 
bookshelves,  rising  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  all  sides,  are  filled  with  a  choice 
selection  of  ancient  and  modem  works,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable. 

The  most  remarkable  room  in  the  house  is  the  saloon  or  great  halL  St. 
Giles's  House  was  originally  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  the  central  part  was 
open  to  the  sky.  Now  it  is  covered  over  and  lighted  by  an  oval  lantern,  and 
forms  a  large  and  splendid  hall  or  saloon,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  The 
waUs  are  hung  with  family  portraits,  while  antiques  and  works  of  art  are 
tastefully  displayed  on  every  hand.  In  this  saloon  there  are  an  organ  and  a 
grand  piano,  and  it  was  here  that  on  Sunday  evenings  the  family,  the  visitors, 
the  senrants,  and  many  of  the  village  folk  assembled  for  a  **  service  of  song  " 
—a  pleasant  homely  service  at  which  the  Earl  presided,  and  generally  con- 
cluded by  reading  a. Chapter  from  the  Bible  and  offering  up  a  simple  prayer. 

St.  Giles's  House  stands  in  a  beautifully  wooded  park  of  423  acres.  A 
fine  avenue  of  trees  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  east  front  to  one  of  the 
entrance  lodges,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  and  another  remarkably  beautiful 
avenue  of  beeches,  locally  known  as  Brockiugton,  was  once  one  of  the  main 
approaches  to  the  house.  The  dear  sparkling  stream,  the  Wim,  or  A 11  An, 
runs  through  the  park,  and  forms,  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  a  lake  of 
seven  acres  in  extent,  overlooking  which  is  a  summer-house,  adorned  with 
memorials  of  the  poet  Thomson,  who  died  in  a  house  at  Richmond  afterwards 
bought  and  inhabited  by  the  sixth  EarL  They  were  brought  here  when  that 
house  was  pulled  down. 


H, 
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In  the  pleasure  grounds  on  tho  south-east  of  the  house  is  a  remarkable 
grotto,  probably  the  finest  in  England.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  inner- 
most and  largest  being  composed  principallj  of  Indian  shells,  and  the  outer 
grotto  of  shells,  ores,  and  minerals,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  collecting  of  shells  and  minerals  was  a  hobby  of  the  fourth  Earl,  and 
when  he  had  amassed  an  enormous  number  of  specimens  he  had  them 
arranged  in  their  present  form.  The  work  was  begun  in  1757,  and  took  two 
years  to  complete.  The  cost  of  collecting,  building,  and  arranging  has  been 
Tsriously  estimated ;  but  it  is  believed  that  at  least  £10,000  was  spent  upon  it. 

There  are  maiky  fine  old  trees  in  the  park ;  one,  a  magnificent  yew,  is  said 
to  be  over  two  thousand  years  old. 

The  parish  church  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village,  dose  beside  the  gates  of  St.  Giles's  House.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
picturesque  church,  and  the  interior,  consisting  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  is  ex- 
tremely plain.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1732  by  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury ;  repaired  and  altered  by  his  son  about  half  a  century  later ;  and 
entirely  remodelled  and  beautified  by  the  seventh  Earl  in  the  year  1852. 

Although  the  register  dates  only  from  1652,  the  church  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  and  was  prebably  the  burial-place  of  the  Mabnaynes,  the  Plecys, 
and  other  lords  of  the  manor,  long  before  it  became  the  family  burial-place 
of  the  Shaftesbuiys.  In  the  chancel  there  is  an  effigy  believed  to  represent 
Sir  John  de  Plecy,  a  Crusader,  who  died  in  1313. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  fine  monument,  with  full-length 
figures  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  and  his  wife ;  the  former  in  armour  and  bare- 
headed, the  l%tter  in  her  state  gown ;  and  both  have  the  starched  ruff  round 
the  neck. 

At  the  side  of  this  tomb  is  the  monument  of  Anne  Ashley,  their  daughter 
and  only  child — she  who  married  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Bockbome  (whence,  as 
already  stated,  the  double  name  in  the  Shaftesbury  family  of  Ashley-Cooper 
is  derived).  The  body  of  their  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  in 
Holland,  was  conveyed  across  the  Channel  in  a  vessel  hung  with  black  and 
adorned  with  streamers  and  escutcheons.  It  was  met  at  Poole  by  the  prin- 
eii>al  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  formed  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  funeral, 
which  took  place  in  this  chureh. 

There  is  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  to  the  third  Earl,  who  is  described  as 
**  a  celebrated  author ;  *'  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  beautiful  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  fourth  Earl, ''  who,  from  a  consistency  of  virtuous  conduct  in 
public  and  private,  had  as  many  friends  and  as  few  enemies  as  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man."  A  simple  slab  of  Caen  stone  to  the  memory  of  the  father 
of  the  seventh  Earl  bears  the  inscription,  *'  Cropley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
bom  Dec.  21, 1768 ;  died  June  2, 1851.  His  own  recorded  wishes  demanded 
the  simplicity,  of  this  memorial.*' 

In   addition  to  these    are  many    other  memorials,  to  some  of  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  on,  as  they  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  seventh  EarL 
C 
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Olose  to  the  chnrcli  is  a  row  of  ten  almshouses  erected  by  Sir  Anthony 
Ajshley  about  the  year  1624.  A  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  row  bears  the  in- 
scription, "  Liberasti  me,  Domine,  in  Maxima  Tribulatione."  While  Ashley 
was  serving  abroad  in  1596  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  he  was  accused  of  having, 
previously  to  his  departure,  compassed  the  death  of  one  of  his  dependants. 
He  was,  on  his  return,  tried  but  acquitted  by  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  this 
building,  thus  inscribed  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  the 
poor,  is  supposed  to  have  been  meant  by  him  to  commemorate  his  deliver- 
ance. 

Opposite  the  almshouses,  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  poplar  tree 
which  Lord  Shaf  tesbnry  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  his  visitors,  as  it  was 
planted  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  famous  African  explorer  and  missionary, 
when  on  a  visit  at  St.  Giles's  House  in  1854 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  population  of  about  500,  an 
increase  of  150  from  the  year  1801,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
bom,  and  in  which  the  first  census  was  taken.  The  cottages  are  mostly  semi- 
detached and  surrounded  by  pleasant  little  gardens,  neatly  kept,  and  abound- 
ing in  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  These  cottages,  admirable  in  their 
construction,  and  each  consisting  of  five  or  six  rooms,  well  planned  for  comfort, 
for  convenience,  and  for  health,  are  let  at  the  low  rent  of  one  shilling  a  week, 
or  one-sixteenth  of  the  average  wages  of  the  labouring  men  who  occupy 
them. 

The  school-house  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  is  the  centre  of 
many  activities.  The  average  school  attendance  in  1880  was  one  in  four  of 
the  whole  population. 

Not  only  in  this  village,  but  in  the  villages  round  about,  the  care  and 
kindness  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  manifested,  and  the  charge  which  is  often 
brought  against  philanthropists,  of  caring  for  those  afar  off  while  neglecting 
those  close  at  hand,  could  never  be  brought  against  him  by  any  one  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Wimbome  St.  Giles. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  EABLY  YEABS. 

Antony  Ashley-Goopeb  waa  bom  at  24,  Grosvenor  Square,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1801.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Greorge,  fourth  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  his  father,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Oroplej  Ashley,  who,  in 
1811,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Antony  Ashley,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, without  male  issue,  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  early  home  influences 
surrounding  young  Ashley  were  not  in  themselves  fayourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability — of 
keen  sense,  and  of  quick  discernment ;  but  he  was  engrossed  in  the  cares  and 
duties  of  public  life.  His  mother  was  a  fascinating  womim,  attached,  after  a 
certain  manner,  to  her  children ;  but  too  much  occupied  with  the  claims  of 
fashion  and  of  pleasure  to  be  very  mindful  of  their  religious  training  or  of 
their  general  warfare.  It  followed  that  the  tone,  the  conversation,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  opinions,  the  spirit  of  the  home,  were  all  opposed  to  the  early  bent 
of  his  mind  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  was  in  the  direction  of  the  career  he 
ultimately  made  for  himself.  He  received  no  help  from  his  parents  in  his 
religious  life.  His  mother  did  not  attempt  to  influence  him  in  such  matters ; 
his  father,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  asked  him  a  question  from  the  Catechism, 
and  the  answer  would  meet  with  approval  or  displeasure,  according  to  the 
Terbal  accuracy  with  which  it  was  given.  For  the  rest^  the  boy  was  left  to 
grow  up  in  the  old  " high-and-diy  school" — in  the  cold,  lifeless,  formal 
orthodoxy  of  the  times. 

But,  although  there  was  little  in  the  home  to  foster,  while  there  was  much 
to  discourage,  the  growth  of  that  piety  which  was  to  characterise  so  signally 
his  after-life,  one  source  of  helpful  and  tender  influence  was  preserved 
to  him. 

There  was  in  the  household  a  faithful  old  servant,  Maria  Millis,  who  had 
been  maid  to  young  Ashley's  mother,  when  she  was  a  girl  at  Blenheim,  and 
who  was  now  retained  as  housekeeper.  She  was  a  simple-hearted,  loving. 
Christian  woman,  faithful  in  her  duties  to  her  earthly  master,  and  f idthful  in 
her  higher  duties  to  her  heavenly  Master.  She  formed  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  gentle,  serious  child,  and  would  take  him  on  her  knees  and  tell  him 
Bible  stories,  especially  the  sweet  story  of  the  Manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  It  was  her  hand  that  touched  the  chords  and  awakened 
the  first  music  of  his  spiritual  life.  Although  not  yet  seven  years  of  age, 
there  was  in  his  heart  a  distinct  yearning  for  God ;  and  to  her  he  was  indebted 
for  the  guidance  and  the  training  under  which  the  longing  of  his  heart  was 
ultimately  developed  into  a  settled  and  intelligent  faith, 
c  2 
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She  taaght  him  a  prayer — ^the  first  prayer  he  ever  learnt ;  a  prayer  which 
he  never  omitted  to  use  through  all  the  trying  days  that  were  sooli  to  come 
npon  him.  And  in  his  old  age,  ospeeiaUy  in  times  of  sickness,  he  yery 
frequently  found  himself  in  his  prayers  repeating  those  simple  words. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  read  the  words  of  that  prayer ;  it 
would,  perchance,  have  been  helpful  to  those  who  have  the  care  and  oyersight 
of  young  lives,  to  know  what  simple  words  may  be  made  instrumental  in 
leading  a  life  towards  its  highest  aims.  Almost  ^e  last  promise  made  to  the 
writer  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  prior  to  his  fatal  illness  was  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  find  time  to  put  down  the  words  of  that  prayer  in  writing,  but 
the  intention  was  frustrated. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  young  Ashley  went  to  school.  There  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  certain  schools  to  which  children  of  the  aristocraej 
were  sent,  such  as,  happily,  would  not  be  tolerated  now  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  were  hot-beds  of  every  kind  of  evil  and  mischief,  where 
bullying,  and  many  other  forms  of  cruelty,  were  permitted,  if  not  encouraged; 
where  might  was  right,  and  the  lives  of  weak  and  timid  boys  were  made 
almost  intolerable. 

To  such  a  school,  at  the  Manor  House,  Ghiswick,  now  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  young  Ashley  was  sent.  It  had  a  reputation,  and  a  good  one  in  some 
respects ;  it  was  eminently  respectable,  and  the  sons  of  noble  families  were 
sent  to  it.  It, was  formerly  a  place  of  retirement  for  sick  scholars  from 
Westminster  School ;  and  in  1657  the  famous  Dr.  Busby  was  livin'g  there 
with  some  of  his  pupils ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  it  was  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Home.  Dr.  Home  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  capable  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  plenty  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but 
the  art  of  education,  in  its  wider  sense,  the  training  of  character  and  dispo- 
sition, the  formation  of  principles,  the  cultivation  of  good  habits — ^these  were 
tilings  neglected  or  ignored.  Evil  of  every  kind  was  rampant;  there  was 
neither  proper  supervision  nor  proper  food ;  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted 
for  slight  offences ;  and  great  offences,  such  as  bullying,  foul  language,  or 
blackguardism  generally — ^not  coming  within  the  range  of  school  discipline— 
were  left  unchecked. 

Says  Orabbe,  in  his  *'  Tales  of  the  School  *'  :— 

«  Oh  1  there*B  a  wicked  little  world  in  schools, 
Where  mischief  *b  suffered  and  oppression  rules ; 
Where  mild,  quiescent  children  oft  endure 
What  a  long,  placid  life  shall  fail  to  cure." 

It  was  BO  in  young  Ashley's  case.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
terror  from  the  cruelty  of  the  elder  boys,  and  suffered  exquisite  misexy 
for  years  through  the  neglect  and  inhumanity  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  failing  to  provide  sufficiently  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  young  days  of  his  life,  instead  of  being  full  of  brightaiess  and  snii- 
sbine  and  merriment,  were  made  utterly  wretched.     Even  in  old  age  lie 
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would  saj : — ''  The  memory  of  that  place  makes  me  ahtidder ;  it  is  repul- 
siye  to  me  OTen  now.  I  think  there  never  was  such  a  wicked  school 
before  or  since.  The  place  was  bad,  wicked,  filthy ;  and  tlie  treatment  was 
starvation  and  cruelty." 

Young  Ashley  had  not  been  long  at  the  Manor  House  School  when  a 
great  trouble  befell  him.  Maria  MiUis,  the  faithful  servant  and  friend, 
the  one  who  alone  in  all  the  world  had  sympathised  with  his  simple  child- 
faith,  and  had  been  the  means  of  giving  it  increased  vitality,  was  called 
to  her  rest. 

It  was  his  fizst  great  grief,  and  it  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  least  able 
to  bear  it.  Boyish  sorrow,  although  often  very  real  and  passionate,  is  com- 
monly resisted  and  overcome  by  a  nature  full  of  life  and  of  life's  fresh  and 
vivid  interests.  But  Ashley  was  feeling  deeply  the  loneliness  of  a  school 
life  amidst  uncongenial  associates  and  under  a  system  that  offered  no 
alleviation  to  one  so  tender  and  sensitive.  He  clung  to  his  old  friend, 
for  she  was  the  only  grown-up  person  in  the  world  he  really  loved;  the 
only  one  to  whom  he  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  misery  of  his  school  life; 
the  only  one  with  whom  bright  and  beautiful  memories  of  his  earlier  years 
were  associated.  And  now  that  she  was  gone,  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
he  could  unbosom  the  great  sorrow  her  loss  had  brought  to  him ;  his  parents' 
were  not  cast  in  a  tender  mould,  they  ruled  by  fear  and  not  by  love,  and 
his  three  sisters  were  too  young,  and  lacked  the  opportunity,  to  give  him 
help.  He  felt  that  with  his  old  nurse  his  last  chance  of  happiness  had 
gone ;  he  mourned  for  her  "  with  a  grievous  mourning,"  for  she  was  more 
to  him  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  he  felt  a  terrible  loneliness  which 
sent  a  chill  through  his  life.  Without  a  soul  on  earth  to  whom  he  could 
go  for  comfort,  he  turned  with  a  child's  simple  faith  to  the  old  Book  that 
she  had  loved,  and  spread  his  sorrows  before  the  Heavenly  Friend  whom 
she  had  taught  him  to  regard  as  full  of  pity  and  tenderness. 

In  her  will  she  left  him  her  watch~a  handsome  gold  one — and  until 
the  day  of  his  death  he  never  wore  any  other.  He  was  fond  even  to  the 
last  of  showing  it,  and  would  say,  "That  was  given  to  me  by  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world." 

In  one  less  earnest  and  resolute,  the  spiritual  life,  thus  deprived  of  its 
accustomed  support,  and  left  to  be  lived  apart,  might  have  be^  in  danger 
of  decline.  But,  throughout  the  five  years  during  which  he  remained  at  the 
Manor  House,  he  persevered  in  his  habit  of  praying  and  reading  the  Bible, 
despite  the  sneers  and  opposition  of  his  fellows;  and  he  never  forgot  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  from  Maria  Millis. 

Of  all  the  social  changes  of  this  century  of  change,  perhaps  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  has  come  over  the  relationship  of  parents 
and  children.  It  was  once  the  almost  universal  practice  for  parents  to 
rule  their  children  by  severity  and  fear,  now  the  opposite  extreme  prevails; 
respect  and  reverence  for  parents  have  perhaps  decreased,  but  affection  has  un- 
doubtedly increased.    In  the  case  of  many,  the  severity  of  home  was  bearable^ 
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inasmncli  as  it  was  of  short  daratioii,  and  the  return  to  school  was  hailed  with 
delight  as  a  welcome  relief.  In  young  Ashley's  case  there  was  neither  joy  in 
going  back  to  school,  nor  joy  in  coming  home.  His  parents  had  a  mistaken 
idea  of  education,  of  parental  authority,  rights,  and  obligations;  and  the 
fear  with  which  Ashley  regarded  his  schoolmaster  and  the  bullies  of  the 
school  was  less  than  the  fear  with  which  he  regarded  his  parents.  There 
was  no  sympathy  of  any  kind  between  them;  no  exhibition,  in  any  way, 
of  affection.  His  heart  sank  within  him  when  the  day  came  for  him  to 
go  home  for  the  holidays,  and  it  sank  within  him  when  he  had  to  return 
to  schooL  Nor  was  it  only  the  presence  of  his  parents  in  the  home  that 
made  life  oppressive;  their  absence  had  exactly  the  same  effect,  for  then 
he  was  left  with  his  sisters,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  senrants,  and 
he  knew,  times  without  number,  what  it  was  to  be  kept  for  days  without 
sufficient  food  until  he  was  pinched  with  starration ;  and  could  recaU  many 
weary  nights  in  winter  when  he  lay  awake  all  through  the  long  hours, 
suffering  from  cold. 

It  is  not  well  to  dwell  upon  these  details — ^it  may  be  considered  unwise 
to  have  referred  to  them  at  all.  But  they  are  necessary  to  the  right 
appreciation  of  his  subsequent  career.  No  one  who  knew  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury .could  fail  to  observe  in  him  an  air  of  melancholy,  a  certiun  sombre- 
ness  and  sadness,  which  habitually  surrounded  him  like  an  atmosphere. 
It  was  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  which  were  continually  before  him ;  but  it  was  also  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  light-heartedness  in  his  childhood, 
and  that  the  days  to  which  most  men  look  back  with  the  keenest  delight 
were  only  recalled  by  him  with  a  shrinking  sense  of  horror.  But  it  is 
important  to  the  understanding  of  his  life  in  another  aspect  that  this 
record  of  his  unhappy  childhood  should  be  given.  Those  early  years  of 
sorrow  were  the  years  in  which  he  was  graduating  for  his  great  life-work. 
He  had  suffered  oppression ;  henceforth  his  life  would  be  devoted  to  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  oppressed.  He  had  known  loneliness,  and  cold,  and 
himger;  henceforth  he  would  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the 
suffering,  and  the  himgry.  He  had  known  the  loss  of  a  happy  chil^ood ; 
henceforth  he  would  labour,  as  long  as  life  should  last,  to  bring  joy  and 
gladness  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  little  children. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  there  came  a  change,  a  welcome  change,  in  the  life  of 
young  Ashley.  He  was  removed  from  the  Manor  House  School,  sent  straight 
to  Harrow,  and  placed  under  the  care,  and  in  the  house,  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
Head  Master.  He  soon  found  himself  associated  with  a  gentlemanly  set  of 
fellows,  among  whom  was  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  large-hearted  philanthropy. 

No  freed  slave  ever  rejoiced  in  his  emancipation,  no  over- worked  factory 
hand  ever  hailed  his  "protection,"  no  rescued  outcast  ever  delighted  in  a 
newly-f ound  "  Home "  more  heartily  than  did  young  Ashley  rejoice  in  his 
transfer  to  Harrow.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him;  whatever 
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mi^i  happen  now  in  Taeation-iime  he  would  at  least  be  able  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  his  return  to  schooL 

He  was  still,  however,  without  those  influences  which  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  of  first  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  religious  character ; 
his  conduct  was  regulated  hy  Christian  instincts,  but  not  by  any  settled  prin- 
eiples ;  he  had  floating  impressions  of  good,  but  no  fixed  and  steadfast  pur- 
pose. Yet  his  eyes  and  his  heart  were  opening  gradually,  and  meanwhile  he 
could  say,  as  regarded  the  letter  of  the  moral  law,  "  all  these  things  have  I 
kept.'* 

In  speaking  of  these  times  to  the  present  writer  he  said: — "I  distinctly 
remember  how  often  it  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  the  Bible  Society, 
which  was  founded  when  I  was  three  years  old,  was  an  evil  and  a  revolution- 
ary institution,  opposed  alike  to  Church  and  State.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
old  '  high-and-dry '  school,  and  belieyed  it  to  be  a  meritorious  thing  to  hate 
Dissenters.  As  to  their  doing  any  good  in  the  world,  the  very  idea  seemed  to 
be  monstrous,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  occurred  to  me.  As  to  their  having  any  views  of 
their  own  worthy  of  consideration,  it  never  crossed  my  mind,  until  one  day  I 
got  hold  of  a  copy  of  some  Commentary,  and  after  reading  for  a  while  with 
great  interest,  it  suddenly  struck  me, '  The  writer  must  have  been  a  rank  Dis- 
senter ! "  and  I  instantly  shut  up  the  book,  recoiling  from  it  as  I  would  from 
poison.  One  of  the  first  things  that  opened  my  eyes  was  reading  of  Dod- 
dridge being  condemned  as  a  Dissenter,  and  I  remember  exclaiming, '  Qood 
heavens !  how  will  he  stand  in  the  judgment,  at  the  bar  of  God,  as  compared 
with  Pope  Alexander  YI.  P'  It  was  not  till  I  was  twenty-five  years  old,  or 
thereabouts,  that  I  got  hold  of  '  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  and,  struck 
with  the  enormous  difference  between  Ids  views  and  those  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed,  I  began  to  think  for  myself." 

Yast  as  was  the  improvement  in  his  comfort  at  Harrow,  the  state  of  things 
was  not  in  those  days  to  be  compared  with  these. 

"  A  strange  reminiscence  of  Harrow  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  recounted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  presiding  at  the 
Harrow  Triennial  Dinner,  on  June  18th,  1884  '  He  recalled  the  case  of  a 
master  who,  being  himself  a  bad  sleeper,  frequently  called  up  his  form — the 
Shell — at  four  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  the 
night  by  this  very  early  first  school'  The  venerable  philanthropist  also  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  Duck  Fuddle  in  his  time,  when  it 
swarmed  with  insects,  reform  having  been  brought  about  by  the  Earl's  own 
ingenuity  in  selecting  the  subject  for  Latin  verse  composition."  * 

Although  his  father  had  succeeded  to  the  Shaftesbury  title  and  estates  in 
1811,  it  was  not  until  some  few  years  after  that  young  Ashley  paid  his  first 
visit  to  St.  Giles's  House.  He  went  there  from  Harrow,  to  pass  the  summer 
holidays,  and  singularly  happy  days  they  were  for  him  in  comparison  with 
those  he  had  spent  at  the  Richmond  house,  in  summer,  and  the  house  in 

*  **  Hurow  Sohool  and  its  Burroundingi,"  by  Peroy  M.  Thornton,  p.  364. 
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GrosYenor  Square,  in  winter,  when  he  had  come  home  for  his  holidays  from 
the  Manor  House  School. 

Even  as  a  boy  he  was  always  an  ardent  loyer  of  the  country;  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  rambling  in  the  midst  of  forest  scenery,  or  in  rural 
haunts,  where,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  every  sight  and  sound  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion. Harrow  and  its  beautiful  surroundings  had  done  much  to  dissipate 
the  gloom  which  had  gathered  over  his  childhood ;  and  St.  Giles's  helped  to 
finish  what  Harrow  had  begun.  TTiw  mind  was  braced  up  and  invigorated ; 
new  hopes  and  aspirations  were  kindled,  old  perturbations  of  spirit  were 
allayed,  and  the  prospects  of  life  looked  brighter  than  they  had  ever  done 
before  as  he  viewed  them  under  the  influence  of  these  country  scenes. 

He  was  a  great  lover,  too,  of  natural  history  and  the  various  sciences  which 
reveal  the  wonders  of  the  world  around ;  and  his  rambles  brought  him  every 
day  in  contact  with  these  unwritten  books  of  God,  which  he  read  with  infinite 
delight.  He  explored  every  nook  and  comer  of  Cranbome  Chase,  an  immense 
sylvan  region,  at  one  time  comprising  an  area  of  eighteen  square  miles.  As 
late  as  1828  it  contained  12,000  deer  and  as  many  as  six  lodges,  each  of  which 
had  its  "  walk "  and  was  under  the  '  management  of  a  ranger.  **  Nothing," 
says  the  poet  Bowles,  "  can  be  more  wild  than  this  leafy  labyrinth,  opening  at 
times  and  showing  through  the  hollies,  and  thorns,  and  hazels  some  distant 
wooded  hamlet  in  sunshine.  On  the  bordering  downs  no  object  meets  the  eye 
except  here  and  there,  at  a  distance,  a  small  round  dump  of  trees  on  summits 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  appropriately  a  hat  of  trees.*'  It  was  in 
Cranbome  Chase  that,  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
disguised  in  rustic  attire,  was  taken  prisoner  under  the  ash  tree  which  is  still 
pointed  out.    The  tree  stands  on  the  Shaftesbury  estate. 

Nor  were  the  surroundings  of  St.  Giles's  deficient  in  objects  of  interest  of 
all  kinds.  There  was  the  old  town  of  Cranbome — ^from  which  the  Salis- 
bury family  take  their  second  title — with  its  ancient  church,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  county,  near  which  Edward  Stillingfleet,  the  famous  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  was  bom ;  and  its  picturesque  Manor  House,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  with  interesting  historical  memorials  of  kings  and 
queens  who  used  it  as  a  hunting  lodge  when  visiting  the  Chase. 

A  few  miles  further  afield  is  the  market  town  of  Wimbome,  or  Wimbome 
Minster,  with  its  exquisite  and  venerable  collegiate  church,  where  lie  the 
remuns  of  royal  and  noble  personages. 

But  dearer  than  all  was  the  "great  house"  which  was  now  his  home, 
with  its  treasures  of  art  and  literature,  and  its  sumptuous  and  pleasant 
apartments.  And  dear,  too,  was  the  little  village  just  outside  the  gates, 
where  dwelt  the  simple  country  folk,  in  whose  society,  even  as  a  boy,  he 
found  gratification. 

Throughout  his  life  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  never  the  least  hesitation  xa 
tracing  the  time  when  his  spiritual  history  had  a  beginning.  He  unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed  that  it  was  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age  under  the  inflaenoe 
of  his  nurse  Maria  Millis. 
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In  like  msmier  he  nsed  to  say  that  he  could  remember  the  day  and  the 
Lour  in  which  he  made  his  first  start  in  a  philanthropic  career. 

It  was  while  he  waa  at  Harrow,  and  when  he  was  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  that  an  incident  occurred  which,  simple  as  it  was  in 
itself,  influenced  his  whole  after-life.  He  was  one  day  walking  alone  down 
Harrow  Hill  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  great  shouting  and  yelling  in 
a  side  street,  and  the  singing  of  a  low  Bacchanalian  song.  Presently  the 
noisy  party  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  to  his  horror  he  saw  that 
four  or  fire  drunken  men  were  carrying  a  roughly-made  coffin,  containing  the 
mortal  remains  of  one  of  their  fellows,  for  burial.  Staggering  as  they  turned 
the  comer,  they  let  their  burden  fall,  and  then  they  broke  out  into  foul  and 
horrible  language.  It  was  a  sickening  spectacle.  No  solitary  soul  was  there 
as  a  mourner.  A  f  ellow-ereature  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  with 
indignities  to  which  not  even  a  dog  should  be  subjected.  Young  Ashley  was 
horrified,  and  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  spell-bound.  Then  he  exclaimed, 
**  Good  Heayens  I  can  this  be  permitted,  simply  because  the  man  was  poor 
and  friendless  P  " 

Before  the  sound  of  the  drunken  songs  had  died  away  in  the  distance  he 
had  faced  the  future  of  his  life,  and  had  determined  that,  with  the  help 
of  Grod,  he  would  from  that  time  forth  derote  his  life  to  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  nearly  seventy  years  after  that  day. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  walking  down  Harrow  Hill  with  Dr.  Butler,  the  son 
of  his  old  master,  at  that  time  the  head  master  of  Harrow  School,  and  subse- 
quently Dean  of  Gloucester. 

"  Can  your  Lordship  remember  any  particular  incident  or  occasion  which 
induced  you  to  dedicate  your  life,  as  you  have  done,  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  wretched  P "  asked  Dr.  Butler,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

"It  is  a  most  extraordinary  ooinoidenoe  that  you  should  ask  me  that 
question  here,"  answered  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "for  it  was  within  ten  yards 
of  the  spot  where  we  are  now  standing  that  I  first  resolved  to  make  the 
cause  of  the  poor  my  own,"  and  he  then  told  him  the  above  recorded 
incident. 

In  the  beautiful  park  at  Holwood,  a  few  miles  from  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
there  is  a  solid  stone  seat  beside  an  old  tree,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into 
the  rale  of  Keston.  It  was  on  that  spot  that  Wilberf oroe  stood  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Fitt,  and  determined,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend, 
to  give  notice  on  a  fit  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  intention  to 
bring*  forward  the  question  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

It  would  be  well  that  some  day  there  should  be  erected  on  Harrow  Hill  a 
suitable  monument — perhaps  a  similar  one — ^to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
freedom  of  countless  thousands  of  poor  factory  children,  chimney  sweeps, 
agriealtoral  labourers,  and  others,  had  its  origin. 

But  the  work  of  life  had  not  yet  commenced — he  was  still  a  mere  boj, 
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with  a  greai  many  floatizig'  impressions,  and  only  a  few  deienninationa.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  earnest  people  to  paint  their  own  demerits  in  exceed* 
ingly  dark  colonrs,  and  in  looking  back  across  the  many  years  of  his  life  to 
this  period,  and  on  to  the  time  when  he  took  up  the  factory  question,  liord 
Shaftesbury  was  wont  to  charge  himself  with  "the  besetting  sin  of  idle- 
ness." 

"  Many  excellent  persons/'  says  Lord  Macanlay,  "  whose  moral  character 
from  boyhood  to  old  age  has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  haye,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries,  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  with  sincerity,  epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to 
Titus  Oates  or  Mrs.  Brownrigg."  • 

It  is  not  difficult  to  undei^stand  why  it  was  that  Lord  Ashley  was  wont  to 
charge  himself  with  the  sin  of  idleness,  and  bemoan,  what  he  sometimes  calls, 
by  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  his  misspent  time.  When  once  he  was  launched 
out  into  the  full  stream  of  labour,  and  was  carried  away  with  it  so  that  he 
had  to  economise  every  moment  of  every  day,  he  begrudged  the  years  which 
he  might,  as  he  thought,  have  given  to  the  help  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

But  those  years  were  not  really  idle ;  he  was  laying  in  a  store  of  know- 
ledge on  which  he  could  hereafter  draw ;  he  was  drinking  in  influences  which 
were  to  mould  and  discipline  his  future ;  and  his  character  was  forming,  not 
by  violent  and  abnormal  means,  but  by  the  gradual,  steady  development  which 
culminates  in  true  and  abiding  strength. 

A  fragment  written  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
and  given  to  the  writer  merely  as  a  memorandum,  is  partly  an  epitome  of 
what  has  been  already  told :  f — 

Bom  28th  April,  1801,  at  24,  Grosvenor  Square.  Yeiy  little  or  no  reooUeotiom 
of  my  earliest  years.  Remember  that  I  soon  passed  under  the  special  care  of  the 
housekeexier,  who  had  been  my  mother's  maid  before  her  marriasfe.  She  was  an 
affectionate,  pious  woman.  She  taught  me  many  things,  directing  my  thoughts 
to  highest  subjects ;  and  I  can  even  now  call  to  my  mind  many  sentences  of 
prayer  she  made  me  repeat  at  her  knees.  To  her  I  trace,  under  God,  my  first 
impressions. 

I  and  my  sisters — all  three  of  them  older  than  myself — ^were  brought  up  with 
great  severity,  moral  and  physical,  in  respect  both  of  mind  and  body,  the 
opinion  of  our  parents  being  that)  to  render  a  child  obedient^  it  should  be  in  a 
constant  fear  of  its  father  and  mother. 

At  seven  went  to  school—a  very  large  one  at  Ohiswick.  Nothing  could  have 
surpassed  it  for  filth,  bullying,  neglect,  and  hard  treatment  of  every  sort ;  nor 
had  it  in  any  respect  any  one  compensating  advantage,  except^  perhaps,  it  may 
have  given  me  an  early  horror  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  It  was  very  similar  to 
Dotheboys  HalL 

Remained  for  five  years,  and  then  sent  to  Harrow  and  became  the  pupil  and 

*  Maoaulajr'i  "Biographies."    (John  Bunyan.) 

t  Thii  fra^ent  Lord  Shafteibuzy  took  with  him  to  Folkestone  Juft  before  his  last 
iUneas,  intending  to  amplify  the  aooount  of  hii  early  years. 
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lived,  with  obhers,  in  the  house  of  Br.  Butler,  the  Head  Master  of  the  school. 
Things  were  there  on  a  very  different  footing  compared  with  Ghiswick. 

Left  Harrow  aoon  after  fifteen  years  of  age.  Had  reached  the  Sixth  Form 
and  had  learned  very  little.  Bnt  that  was  my  own  fault  Though  I  obtained 
some  prizes,  I  was,  on  the  whole,  idle  and  fond  of  amusements,  and  I  neglected 
most  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

At  about  sixteen  I  went  to  reside  with  a  clergyman  in  Derbyshire  who  had 
married  my  first  cousin.  I  was  sent  there,  in  fact,  to  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
for  the  clergyman  never  professed  that  he  was  able  to  teach  me  anything,  nor, 
indeed,  did  my  father  require  of  him  any  such  services.  I  had  a  horse,  and 
there  were  dogs  belonging  to  the  house  that  constituted  my  great  amusement ; 
and  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  showed  me  abundant  hospitality. 

I  remained  there  about  two  years,  and  perhaps  no  two  years  were  ever  so 
misspent.  I  hardly  ever  opened  a  book,,and  seldom  heard  anything  that  was 
worth  hearing;  nevertheless,  there  were  constantly  floating  in  my  mind  all 
sorts  of  aspirations,  though  I  never  took  a  step  to  make  their  fulfilment 
possible. 

My  father  had  resolved  to  put  me  in  the  army,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
that  purpose  by  the  influence,  I  believe,  of  a  friend,  of  whose  kind  act  I  shall 
always  think  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

My  father  then  resolved  to  place  me  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  which 
place  he  took  me  in  1819.  The  Bev.  T.  Y.  Short,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  was  appointed  to  be  my  tutor :  a  kind  man  and  a  worthy,  and  a  good  one 
taken  altogether.  I  remember  well  his  first  question,  "  Do  you  intend  to  take  a 
degree  ?  *'  This  was  a  strong  demand  upon  one  who  had  lost  so  many  years 
in  idleness  and  amusements,  yet  I  answered  at  once,  **  I  cannot  say,  but  I  will 
try." 

• 

He  did  try,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1822  he  took  a  fio-st  class  in  classics. 
Referring  to  this  in  after-life,  he  said,  modestly,  "  I  have  had  a  great  many 
surprises  in  my  life,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  more  surprised  than  when 
I  took  honours  at  Oxford."  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  however,  to 
others,  for  he  had  entered  upon  his  studies  with  the  determination  to  succeed, 
and  had  worked  with  the  vigour  and  concentration  which  characterised  him 
in  many  other  efEorts  in  whidi  he  was  simiLurly  resolved. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  death  he  met,  on  the  platform  of  the  Yictoria 
Institute,  Bishop  Short,  of  Adelaide,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  they  were 
students  together  sixty  years  before.  There  were  cordial  greetings,  and  in 
his  speech  the  3ishop  referred  to  their  college  days.  "  I  well  remember,"  he 
said,  **  watching  Lord  Ashley  day  after  day  walking  up  the  great  hall  of  that 
ancient  house  on  his  way  to  lecture,  assiduous  in  his  duties,  diligent  in  his 
stadias;  and  I  remember  thinking,  'If  that  is  a  spedmen  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  we  have  in  the  House  of  Lords  an  institution  which  has  no  rival 
throughout  the  world.* " 

What  were  the  thoughts  and  hopes  and  purposes,  the  plans  and  aspira- 
tions of  Lord  Ashley  in  this  critical  period  between  his  college  days  and  his 
entry  upon  his  political  career,  have  been  told,  as  no  one  else  could  tell  them. 
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by  himself  in  a  Journal  of  what  he  terms  "  f ngitiye  and  desultory  notes,** 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  :— 

Aug,  13th,  1825.— First  disoonrse  of  Chalmers  in  Tron  Chnroh.  (The  power 
of  man*8  reason  and  the  bonniy  of  God  in  the  advance  of  his  knowled^  will 
be  manifested  even  in  this  world  towards  end  of  existence.  Monarchy  is  the 
great  principle  in  physics  ;  close  relation  of  physios  to  morality.  Solar  system 
typical  of  gOYemment  on  earth.  Arg'ne  that  the  circle  or  elliptic  form  is  the 
most  complete  (being  the  most  celestial  figure).  Form  of  bodies,  oooxse  of 
bodies,  &c.,  all  round  infer  that  morals  will  follow  physics.  Mankind  began 
with  monarchy  and  simplicity.  It  will  return  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started  by  a  different  route,  which  in  morals  is  equivalent  to  a  circle.  Mon- 
archy is  ike  most  perfect  form,  and  will  prevail  again  when  man,  as  the  planets, 
can  perform  his  functions  as  simply  and  as  truly.) 

Aug.  24th.— Finished  Chalmers  ;  "  Bravo  of  Venice ; "  "  The  Monk  ; "  "  Lind- 
ley  Murray's  Grammar."  He  seems  in  everything  inclined  to  destroy  peculi- 
arities of  English  idiom. 

Aug.  25th.— Versified  half  of  the  27th  Psalm. 

Aug.  31st. — Bead  a  French  novel,  "  Baron  de  Felsheim."  Walter  Soott  has 
taken  his  Caleb  from  the  Brandt  of  that  book.  I  remember  observing  when  I 
read  Fenelon's  "  Existence  de  Dieu  **  that  he  could  claim  the  original  conception 
of  the  trope  used  by  Canning,  "The  sea  which  divides  other  nations,"  Jcc, 
&c.,  &c. 

Sept.  8th. — ^London.    Talked  about  Woodstock  with  Forster. 

To  end  of  September  at  Stapleton  and  Chatsworth ;  no  thinking  or  reading. 

Oct.  8  th. — Ossington.  Macg^regor  comes  from  /icucfniyopuy,  from  some  rascally 
bore  who  talked  at  great  length. 

Oct.  10th,  Sunday. — Feelings  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature  may  be  often* 
tames  wounded  on  earth ;  nay,  they  may  appear  a  curse,  but  they  are  not  so ; 
these  sentiments  shall  be  purified  in  Heaven ;  Divine  intensity  shall  be  added  to 
their  virtue,  and  their  Lord  shall  be  Grod.  God  posseesing  all  happiness  Him- 
self, has  sho^vn  by  His  creation  that  it  consists  in  the  oommunication  of 
happiness  to  others. 

Oct.  12th. — It  may  be  argued  that,  even  by  moral  institutions,  giving  is 
more  noble  than  lending.  To  be  sure  one  reasons  upon  the  yices  of  one's 
nature,  but  regard  the  effects  of  each :  lend  to  a  friend,  and  you  lose  both 
friend  and  money ;  is  it  so  when  yon  give  7  Sometimes  (for  one  bendGited  is 
occasionally  humiliated),  but  not  so  frequently. 

Oct.  13th. — ^I  have  a  great  mind  to  found  a  policy  upon  t^e  Bible ;  in 
public  life  observing  the  strictest  justice,  and  not  only  oold  justice,  but  active 
benevolence.  That  is  good  towards  individuals :  is  it  so  towards  nations  1  It 
is  certainly  less  practicable.  Grenerosity  in  private  affairs  is  strength  to  the 
giver  with  little  hazard;  in  empires  it  confers  -the  discreditable  charge  of 
imprudence  with  great  danger,  through  the  increased  f oroe  of  the  rival  natioiu 
and  no  gratitude.    But  justice — ^raw  justice— is  the  SheJtinah  of  governments. 

Oct.  14th. — ^People  talk  of  being  misunderstood,  not  known,  little  valued,  or 
rewarded  aooording  to  their  merits.  Is  not  God  in  every  one  of  the  oases  a 
greater  sufferer,  if  one  may  say  so?     He  is  absolutely  forgotten.     This  haa 
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endured  eiiioe  the  creation;  nay,  even  in  His  own  family,  the  Jews,  He  was 
as  nothing.  Can  we  not  hold  up,  then,  for  the  short  spaoe  of  some  forty 
years? 

1826,  April  5th. — People  talk  of  the  diyine  right  of  kings.  No  man  has 
a  diyine  right  to  anything  except  salvation,  and  that  he  may  lose  by  his  own 
negligence. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Lord  Ashley  did  what  >t  that  time  was  con- 
sidered proper  for  a  young  man  to  do  who  had  finished  his  college  course, 
obtained  a  good  degree,  and,  as  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  was  possessed  of  inflaence 
and  position — ^he  entered  Parliament. 

On  the  day  he  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

1826, 28th  ApriL — ^My  birthday,  and  now  I  am  twenty-five  years  old— a  great 
age  for  one  who  is  neither  wise,  nor  good,  nor  nsefnl,  nor  endowed  with 
capability  of  becoming  so.  People  wonid  answer  me,  "  Why,  yon  have  not  lost 
yonr  time ;  yon  have  always  been  engaged ;  '*  qnite  true,  but  always  upon 
trifles  ;  indeed,  since  my  quitting  Oxford,  a  space  now  of  three  years,  I  have 
absolutely  done  harm  to  my  intellects,  by  false  reasoning  which,  however 
rare  it  may  have  been,  is  the  only  exercise  which  has  disturbed  my  mental 
Indolence.  What  might  have  been  performed  in  three  years  1  but  not  a  study 
commenced,  not  an  object  pursued  ;  not  a  good  deed  done,  not  a  good  thought 
generated;  for  my  thonghts  are  too  unsteady  for  the  honour  of  that  title. 
Visions  without  end,  but,  €rod  be  praised,  all  of  a  noble  character.  I  fancy 
myself  in  wealth  and  i>ower,  exerting  my  influence  for  the  ends  that  I  soi^ht 
it  for,  for  the  increase  of  religion  and  true  happiness.  No  man  had  ever  more 
ambition,  and  probably  my  seeming  earnestness  for-  great  and  good  purposes  was 
merely  a  proof  of  hotter  ambition  and  deeper  self-deception  than  exists  in 
others.  That  I  am  not  completely  in  despair  must  come  from  God  who  knows, 
**  qtks  Hntf  qua  fuerint^  qua  mom  ventura  trahantuTt"  and  who,  if  He  wanted 
me,  or  knew  that  I  could  be  useful,  would  doubtless  oalL  me  forward.  All  that 
I  can  remark  then  is,  that  I  will  entreat  Him  to  raise  up  for  Old  Britain  young 
and  aged  saints  and  sinners,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  who  may  act  as  well 
for  her  interests  as  I  always  ftocied  I  wished  to  do ;  but  as  I  said  before,  that 
was  likely  to  be  a  self -error.  Nor  did  I  leave  the  world  out  of  my  calculations. 
Bngland  was  to  have  been  the  fountain,  and  our  globe  the  soil  to  have  been 
watered,  by  her ;  may  she  do  it  yet,  though  I  fear,  unless  Gk)d  administer  the 
healing  branch,  the  stream  will  be  very  corrupt  I  But  he  has  perhaps  other 
nations  in  view  for  the  honour  of  vioegerenoy ;  let  us  hope  ''not ; "  nay,  I  may 
say,  ''let  us  try  not:**  for  His  blessings  are  still  here,  and  as  God  is  never 
capricious,  He  will  not  remove  them  without  a  cause.  But,  happen  what  may 
between  now  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  things,  He  will  eventually  restore  happi- 
ness to  the  world,  and  may  He  do  it  by  the  services  of  our  country  I  Latterly  I 
liave  taken  to  hard  study.  It  amuses  me  and  prevents  mischief.  Occasionally 
the  question  "  eui  bono  ?  "  sours  my  spirit  of  application ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
I  have  stilled  the  passions.  An  attachment  during  my  residence  at  Vienna 
oommenoed  a  course  of  self-knowledge  for  me.  Man  never  has  loved  more 
furiously  or  more  imprudently.  The  object  was,  and  is,  an  angel,  but  she  was 
surrounded  by,  and  would  have  brought  with  her,  a  halo  of  hell. 
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On  the  11th  June,  1826,  the  excitement  among  the  electors  of  Woodstock 
^-the  pocket  borough  of  the  house  of  Marlborough — ^ran  high.  The  candi- 
dates were  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  J.  H.  Langstane, 
and  Mr.  B.  McWilliam.  Lord  Ashley  put  up  for  Woodstock  for  family 
reasons,  and  to  restore  the  family  interests.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
old  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  put  forward  with  Lord  Blandford,  the 
son  of  the  existing  Duke. 

John  Bull,  in  reporting  the  state  of  the  poll  on  that  date,  after  comment- 
ing on  the  excitement  in  the  borough,  owing  to  the  "  nearly  equal  strength 
and  high  respectability  of  the  candidates,"  said,  "  The  several  candidates 
addressed  the  crowd,  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Ashley  was  distinguished  by 
eloquence  and  sound  judgment,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  regard  for  our 
glorious  Constitution  which  should  animate  the  hearts  of  aU  electors  and 
elected  at  this  crisis,  when  the  demon  of  Popery  is  struggling  to  raise  its 
accursed  head." 

The  election  resulted  in  the  triumphant  return  of  Lord  Ashley. 

Nov.  16th. — Took  the  oaths  of  Parliament  with  great  good- will;  a  slight 
prayer  for  assistance  in  my  thoughts  and  deeds. 

When  he  entered  Parliament  his  future  had  assumed  no  definite  shape. 
One  thing,  however,  seemed  to  be  dear  to  him,  which  was  that,  although  he 
had  joined  the  Conservatives — ^then  led  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning 
— ^and  was  prepared  as  far  as  possible  to  support  the  King's  Government,  he 
would  not  be  the  servile  follower  of  a  party.  Thus  we  find  him  in  1828 
voting  with  the  Ministers  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  in  1829  voting  with  them  again  for  the  Removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
Disabilities.  At  the  same  time  he  held  an  attitude  of  independence,  and  from 
the  first  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Qovemment  was  general,  not  constant. 
One  of  his  earliest  speeches  was  delivered  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
provision  for  Canning's  family,  which  he  cordially  supported,  althongh  he 
was  careful  to  put  it  on  record  that  he  did  so  on  private  grounds. 

Of  Canning's  genius  he  had  a  high  appreciation  :-^ 

Deo.  12th. — ^Ganning's  speech— the  finest  historioskl  recollection  of  my  life. 
Except  the  loftier  flights  of  the  Bible  I  have  never  heard  nor  read  such  rousing 
eloquence,  such  sentiments,  such  language,  such  a  moment;  they  almost 
maddened  me  with  delight  and  enthusiasm— could  not  sleep  for  agitation — 
feverishly  and  indistinctly  leooUeoting  what  I  had  heard.  13th. — ^Wrote  to  Mrs. 
C,  and  received  a  most  amiable  answer. 

Lord  Ashley's  letter  to  Mrs.  Canning  is  not  forthcoming,  but  the  tenor  of 
it  may  be  gathered  from  her  reply : — 

Mrs,  (afterwards  Lady)  Canning  to  Lord  Ashley. 

DowNiifa  Street,  Wednesday^  Dee.  13^A»  182C. 

Mt  dbar  Lord  Ashlet, — ^Next  to  the  speech  of  last  night  your  note  is  tlie 
most  eloquent  and  beautiful  effusion  of  feeling  I  ever  met  with.    It  oonflrma 
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my  opinion  of  jon  and  of  the  merits  of  the  speedh  itself,  which  I  feel  so  stroncrly 
was  oalonlated  to  be  folly  appreciated  by  a  mind  like  yonrs,  that  the  first  question 
I  asked  was  whether  Lord  Ashley  was  in  the  Honse  daring^  the  last  speech. 

The  tme  test  of  the  real  merits  of  such  a  speech  is  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
daces  npon  a  strong,  highly  ooltiyated,  classical,  and  yonthfnl  mind.  Tonr 
testimony  is,  therefore,  doubly  gratifying— as  a  friend  and  as  a  judge.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  I  can  give  you  that  the  expression  of  such  warm 
and  kind  feelings  is  not  thrown  away  upon  ungrateful  or  uncongenial  minds,  is, 
that  on  reading  your  note  both  Mr.  0.  and  myself  found  our  eyes  in  that  state  of 
overflow  which  you  describe  your  own  to  have  nearly  been  on  hearing  the  speech. 
I  long  to  see  you  and  talk  it  over  with  you. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

J.  Canking. 

When  Lord  Ashley  was  a  boy  at  Harrow,  he,  in  common  with  every 
thoughtful  boy  in  the  land,  had  shared  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bril- 
liant exploits  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  were  greeted.  The  daring  deeds, 
the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  man  who  wrought  them ;  the  perils  to  the 
eonntry  that  were  averted ;  the  "  special  Providences,"  as  it  seemed,  that  gave 
victory  to  our  arms ;  these,  and  other  things,  combined  to  make  him  the  hero 
of  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  young  Aahley.  To  him  the  Iron  Duke  became  the 
Ideal  Man.  His  bravery  and  gentleness,  his  honesty  and  consistency,  his 
career  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman,  all  were  admired. 

The  impressions  thus  formed  in  boyhood  were  by  no  means  lessened  when 
he  came  to  yean  of  manhood. 

How  it  came  about  there  is  no  record  to  show,  but  there  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  veteran  soldier  and  the  young  member  of  Parliament  a  strong 
personal  friendship,  which  grew  as  the  years  went  on.  Among  the  many 
letters  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers, 
there  is  one,  in  which  the  date  of  the  year  is  not  given,  written  in  a  cold  and 
formal  way :  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord 
Ashley  and  hopes  he  will  call  at  Apsley  House  to-morrow  at  eleven." 

Whether  in  the  interview  that  ensued,  the  friendship  .began,  cannot  now  be 
stated,  but  the  following  letter  shows  that  as  early  as  1826  all  coldness  and 
formality  had  passed  i-^ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  AtUey, 

London,  Ootoher  20^A,  1826. 

Mt  DBAS  LoBD  AsHLBT,— Will  you  comc  and  pass  a  few  days  at  S.  Saye  on 
the  8th  of  November?    I  hope  you  will  meet  some  of  your  friends. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

WELLINaTON. 

After  this  date  we  find  Lord  Ashley  frequently  at  Strathfieldsaye,  and  the 
recollections  of  those  pleasant  visits  were  fresh  and  green  in  his  memory  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 
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Jan.  22nd,  1827.— How  we  change  I  Now  I  think  Ganning*8  speech  a  little 
impradent. 

Feb.  14th.— In  House  of  Oommone.  I  am  too  bilioius  for  pnblic  life.  What 
I  Buffei  from  the  brazen  faces  and  low  insults  of  that  Eadical  party  I  ^  i^>^  i^ot 
fit  for  their  accursed  effrontery,  which  sneers  at  evezy  sentiment  of  a  gentleman, 
and  is  backed  by  the  applause  of  those  who  pretend  to  education  1 

Hume*B  conduct  to-night  was  OYer-disgusting,  and  so  was  that  of  his  oiviliaed 
friends.  I  should  have  stormed  in  madness  had  it  been  against  myself.  I  am 
not  fit  for  the  House  of  Oommons. 

Feb.  17th. — ^lU  and  worn  by  this  Ilchester  Election  Committee— displeased  with 
Fazakerley ;  I  don*t  like  being  so,  but  he  talks  too  indifferently  about  Brogden^s 
behayiour.  Angry  with  Wortley  also ;  however,  my  feelings  are  always  OYcr- 
strong.  Sorry  that  Sharpe  is  petitioned  against,  and  I  on  the  OommiUee ;  he  is 
a  good-natured,  kind-hearted,  and  well-informed  creature,  but  it  can*t  be  helped. 
Got  quieter  in  my  political  feelings.  Lord  Liverpool  taken  dangerously  ill — ^poor 
man  I  beloved,  trusted,  and  looked  up  to  l^  every  nund  in  England  t  What  has 
he  not  done  for  the  character  of  the  Church  t  Gk>d*s  ways  are  not  our  ways — 
may  He  give  us  another  like  unto  him  I  Benison  disappoints  me ;  neither  sound 
Ministerial  nor  true  Whig,  he  rather  cants  for  reputation.  If  Canning  be  present, 
he  is  for  Canning  ;  if  not,  he  seems  for  Abercromby.  Perhaps  I  am  still  weaker, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  found  it  out,  lynx-eyed  to  another's  faults ! 

Feb.  22nd. — Voted  for  old  Sharpe  to  be  M.P.  for  Ilchester.  He  and  his  col- 
league against  me  in  politics,  but  I  gave  them  the  benefit  of  my  doubts,  accord- 
ing to  custom  of  Parliament.  Had  I,  or  had  I  not,  any  feeling  of  kindness 
towards  old  Conversation?*  I  do  business  well  and  am  attentive.  Put  on 
Northampton  Committee  and  Emigration  ditto.  What  am  I  fit  for  2  I  want 
nothing  but  usefulness  to  Qod  and  my  country. 

Feb.  25th. — I  am  certainly  more  for  the  Catholics  than  I  was  before,  but 
wholly  as  a  matter  of  policy,  because  it  does  not  seem  that  danger  anj  longer 
exists.  This  is  the  result  of  private  reason,  uninfluenced  by  speeches  or  con- 
versation ;  but  as  so  little  turns  upon  me  I  must  and  may  conceal  it ;  my  father 
otherwise  would  go  mad.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  were  this  Bill  carried, 
every  man  who  has  upheld  its  principle  would  prove  an  Argus  of  jealousy 
towards  those  he  had  befriended ;  the  wannest  supporters  would  be  the  keenest 
spies. 

April  Ist.— Lady  Carlisle  wrote  me  word  the  other  day  that  Brougham  had 
been  loud  in  my  praises ;  he  has  since  set  Warburton  and  John  Smith  to  work,  I 
think,  upon  my  vanity,  and  make  me  thereby  a  member  of  his  **  Useful  Know*. 
ledge  Club."  Now  I  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  encomiums  of  a  man  like 
Brougham,  but  in  bottoming  this  question  I  must  consider  whether  they  be  zeal 
or  merely  calculated  to  beguile  a  young  man  whose  vote,  or  name,  is  far  better 
than  his  talents.  He  is  afraid  of  my  adopting  illiberal  principles,  at  least,  he 
says  so.  I  have  often  sneered  at  Normanby  because  he  fell  into  the  power  of 
these  Whig  sirens,  who  had  charmed  his  ears  with  smooth  and  specious  flattery. 
But  long  before  I  knew  that  Brougham  was  even  informed  of  my  existence,  I 
had  ceased  to  confine  my  views  within  the  narrow  circle  of  hand-to-mouth 
politics.    As  for  praises,  they  make  me  unhappy ;  the  time  will  come,  and  that 

*  Mr.  Sharpe  was  called  "  Conversation  "  Shaipo. 
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right  soon,  when  I  shall  be  found  not  only  wanting,  but  oontemptible  in  abilitieB. 
I  should  be  far  happier  if  I  were  indifferent  to  knowledge ;  the  pursuit  of  it  has 
engrossed  my  whole  mind  and  attention,  and  much  have  I  thrown  away  of  oalm 
ease  and  unruffled  contentedness  to  arrive  at  that  which,  after  a  long  ohase,  I  find 
to  be  more  distant  from  me  than  it  is  from  others  who  are  mere  dabblers  or 
beginners.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  quit  public  life  and  sink  down  into  an 
ambition  proportionate  to  my  capacity  1  But  I  am  cursed  with  honourable 
desires  (they  are  so)  and  by  predestined  failure.  This  keeps  spurring  me  on  to 
desperation.  What  a  happy  fate  to  lose  all  hope,  all  aspiring  sentiment,  all 
nobleness  of  thought,  all  daring  of  mind,  all  wish  for  greater  things  I  I  had 
rather  be  creeping  and  contented  than  aspiring  and  inef&oient.  It  is  a  curse  of 
tantalisation ;  vide  all  my  thoughts  throughout  this  book. 

April  8th,  Sunday. — Locke  has  been  greatly  extolled  for  his  simile  of  a  child's 
mind  to  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  it  is  not  original ;  vide  Hooker's  ^  Eccl.  Pol.,"  Lib.  L, 
sec.  6.    *'  The  soul  of  man  is  like  a  book,"  &c.,  &c. 

April  14tlL— What  a  job  in  all  these  resignations  1  The  whole  run  of  Badicals, 
Whigs,  and  Canning's  Party,  is  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Will  this  political 
intrigue  triumph  ? 

April  17th. — ^I  care  for  Peel  and  Wellington :  were  they  again  in  the  Cabinet 
I  should  be  satisfied.  What  will  become  of  the  army  7  But  what  of  the  navy, 
with  that  Bedlamite  Duke  of  Clarence  at  the  head,  and  Canning  to  dispose  of  _ 
Church  Preferment !  We  shall  see.  I  have  decided  in  my  own  heart  that  no 
one  should  be  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  country,  unless  deeply  imbued  with 
religion;  a  spirit  which  will  reflect  and  weigh  all  propositions,  examine  each, 
duty,  and  decide  upon  the  highest ;  be  content  to  do  good  in  secret,  and  hold 
display  as  a  bauble  compared  with  the  true  interests  of  God  and  the  kingdom  ; 
have  energy  to  withstand  politicrJ  jobbing,  and  refuse  what  is  holy  as  a  sacrifice 
to  faction.  He  must  calculate  advantages  to  arise  in  a  century,  and  not  shows 
to  glitter  at  the  moment;  he  must  appoint  that  which  is  best,  and  not  that 
which  is  most  capable  of  appearing  so.  He  must  leaven  every  deed  with  the 
feeling  of  religion.  All  things  must  be  done  to  edifying,  and  if  he  do  not  call 
In  Scripture  and  holy  aid  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  each  office,  be  it 
important  or  be  it  trifling,  he  must  do  it  in  that  frame  of  mind  and  heart  which 
is  caused  by  long  and  genuine  delight  in  the  lessons  derived  from  the  truths  of 
wisdom  and  Christianity.  Now  Canning  will  do  none  of  this,  and,  therefore, 
I  dread  his  elevation.    The  Catholic  affair  is  secondary  ;  we  might  live  under  that. 

Saw  Jephsouy  doctor,  of  Leamington.  He  assured  me  he  had  never  met  a 
person  with  a  more  deranged  system.  Knew  by  my  symptoms  that  my  brain 
must  be  sadly  loaded ;  enough  to  bring  on  any  excess  of  bad  spirits.  I  have 
suffered  dreadfully  for  many  years  with  headacdies,  low  spirits,  and  most  weari- 
some sensations,  attended  by  great  weakness  of  limbs.  Perhaps  I  shall  improve 
hcnoeforward. 

April  18th. — Increasing  in  anger  about  the  conduct  of  Canning's  Party 
towards  Duke  of  Wellington.  Entertained  yesterday  strong  opinion  that  I 
ougfht  not  to  give  up  public  business,  or  rather  the  endeavour  to  qualify  myself 
for  it.      The  State  may  want  me,  wretched  ass  as  I  am  1 

Poor  as  Lord  Ajshley's  opinion  was  of  himself,  there  is  abtmd&nt  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  no  one  else  entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  him.    It  wac 
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carious  tliat  lie  should  h&ye  closed  Ids  entry  on  that  page  of  the  Diary  with 
the  words :  '*  The  State  may  want  me,"  for  the  next  entry  shows  that  his  ser- 
vices  were  required  in  the  goyemment  of  the  country. 

This  was  a  perilous  time  in  the  inner  life  of  Lord  Ashley.  The  habit 
was  growing  upon  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  already  taken  such  a 
hold  that  he  never  completely  freed  himself  from  it — of  analysing  his  own 
motives,  principles,  and  actions;  of  indulging  in  morbid  self -depreciation, 
and  of  cherishing  a  nervous  dread  of  failure.  This  was  mischievous  in  itself, 
and  mischievous  inasmuch  as  ''happy  occasions  oft  by  self -distrust  were 
forfeited." 

Many  circumstances  were  combining,  however,  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  habit,  and  to  show  to  him  that  there  were  wide  spheres  of  usefulness  lying 
open  to  him. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  premier — ^the  Earl  of  Liverpool — ^had  been 
stricken  with  a  terrible  illness,  and,  though  he  lingered  neariy  two  years,  he 
never  regained  his  full  consciousness.  On  the  12th  April,  Mr.  Canning  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  a  place  was  offered  to  Lord  Ashley  in  the 
Administration. 

His  father  held  at  that  time,  and  retained  until  just  before  his  death,  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mrs,  (a/terwards  Lady)  Canning  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Dowi7iNa  Stbbbt,  Ajfril  ISth,  18271 

Deab  Lobd  Ashley, — The  newspapers  are  full  of  your  father's  resignation, 
of  which,  however,  Mr.  Canning  ha9  not  heard  anything  in  any  other  way. 
Whether  the  report  be  true  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference  in  Mr.  Canning-^s 
feelings  towards  yon,  but  if  true,  it  would  prevent  him  from  making  a  direct 
offer  to  you,  at  the  risk  of  a  direct  ref  nsaL 

He  has,  therefore,  desired  me  to  ascertain,  before  he  proceeds  to  his  arrango- 
mente,  whether  a  seat  at  one  of  the  Boards  would  be  agreeable  to  you  ? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  Ganniko. 

Lord  Ashley  to  Mrs,  Canning, 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  18tA,  1827. 

My  deab  Mbs.  CAmiiKa, — ^My  father  has  certainly  not,  as  yet,  resigned  ; 
nor,  even  supposing  him  to  have  such  an  intention,  could  he  do  it  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  because  the  of&ce  is  held  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

That  Mr.  Canning  should  think  that  I  could  either  assist  or  grace  hia 
Administration  is,  indeed,  a  very  high  compliment.  Pray  thank  him  warmly 
for  this  mark  of  kindness  and  esteem,  and  although  I  decline  the  aooeptanoe 
of  his  flattering  offer,  do  not  believe  yourself,  and  do  not  let  him  believe,  th^t 
I  have  any  feelings  of  ill-wiU  or  opposition.  Tou  know  how  sincerely  I  admire 
his  policy  in  the  late  affairs  upon  the  Continent^  and  I  should  have  gi^i^t 
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eatuifaotion  in  Bnppoitin^)  with  mj  best  endeavonrs,  so  enlarged  and  so  national 
a  system. 

Bnt  there  is  a  concnrrence  of  circnmstanoes  which  will  not  allow  me  to 
embrace  his  friendly  proposal ;  and,  indeed,  I  feel  so  unqualified  that  I  almost 
rejoice  in  the  difficulty.  I  must  again  entreat  you  to  thank  him  for  this 
recollection  of  me,  to  assuM  him  how  ardently  I  hope  that,  whatever  he  shall 
undertake,  may  prove  as  beneficial  as  his  foreign  scheme  to  tha  interests  and 
honour  of  our  ooimtry. 

I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Canning, 

Yours  very  taruly, 

ASHLET. 

April  18th  (JHary  eonHiwsd), — ^Found  on  my  return — after  writing  fore- 
going'— a  note  from  Mrs.  Canning  to  make  me,  in  Mr.  Canning*8  name,  the  offer 
of  a  place.    It  was  delicately  done.    I  declined  in  a  letter  as  civil  and  as  grateful 
as  I  could  comi>OBe.    My  own  mind  reasoned  thus :  1st.  Catholic  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    I  should  have  just  the  same  feelings  were  it  already 
carried.    Political  opinions  neither,  for  I  agree  with  Canning  in  nine-tenths  of 
his  system.    I  distrust  him  somewhat.    I  think  him  dangerous  at  the  head  of 
Government,  injudicious,  hasty,  loving  show  more  than  substance,   aspiring 
anxious  to  keep  his  situation,  and  yet  so  weak  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
unless  he  gratify  the  powerful  by  jobs  and  improprieties  ;  fiery  and  domineering, 
with  flippancy  in  foreign  matters,  he  must  place  us  oftentimes  in  ticklish 
circumstances.    2nd.  With  all  these  dangers,  Peel  and  the  D.  of  W.  have  retired 
from  the  Cabinet — ^men  who  might  have  checked  his  extravagance— and  as  they 
are  tiiose  with  whom  I  feel  and  think,  an  immediate  acceptance  of  office  would 
have  seemed  a  declaration  of  contrary  sentiments.     3rd.  Canning  is  a  friend, 
and  00  ia  the  D.  of  W.,  there  has  been  a  personal  dispute  between  them,  and, 
if  I  went  into  place,  I  should  apparently  espouse  the  part  of  Canning,  and 
I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Duke.     4th.  I  have  here  and  there  made  known 
my  sentiments,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  declaim  against  him  '.^d  receive 
his  lATgeeses.     Now,  time  may  effect  alterations.     I  may  gain  more  confidence 
in  Canning,  there  may  be  a  reconciliation  and  a  general  amnesty.    I  am  pledged 
to  nothing.     This  violent  language  of  the  papers,  if  not  authorised  by  Canning, 
remains  unchecked  by  him, -and  I,  a  supporter  of  the  Duke,  hold  him  responsible. 
But  with  me  the  D.  is  the  chief  consideration.     As  an  underling  in  offioe, 
I  can  labour  for  the  country  prospectively  only;   were  I  a  great  man,  the 
g^ranting  or  withholding  of  my  personal  services  might  be  duly  weighed,  but 
a  place  now  would  be  simply  a  school  of  education  for  future  services.     It  is 
a  ^reat  loss  to  me,  but  I  have  done  rightiy.     We  must  not  always  sneer  at 
inferior  persons  having  high  notions.    I  do  not  pretehd  to  any  merit  whatever, 
nor  can  my  name  or  services  be  considered  as  of  a  moment's  value ;  but  every 
one  must  have  a  principle  of  conduct,  and  my  thoughts  have  run  in  this  line. 
I  have  no  regrets  except  that  of  having  given  way  to  my  feelings  in  speaking 
wiOx  censure  against  Canning.     Silence  would  have  been  better.     I  shall  keep 
all  secret,  and  by  no  means  take  credit  for  my  magnanimity.    Many,  I  know, 
would  sneer  at  him  because^  unimportant  as  X  am  in  reality,  I  stood  peculiar, 
d2 
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owing  to  my  fatlier^s  opinions.  My  refusal,  if  known,  mig^ht  annoy  him,  and 
the  great  must  not  be  humiliated  by  the  dignity  of  whipper-snappers  like 
myself. 

April  19th. — Leamington.  Saw  Jephson.  How  one  improTes  by  fancy  eyen  1 
I  am  better  for  having  spoken  to  him.  Sorry  to  have  said  so  openly  things 
against  Canning ;  but,  however,  it  was  in  defence  of  Dukey.  I  havo  towards 
him  a  patriotic  gratitude,  as  well  as  private  respect. 

April  22Dd,  Sunday. — Time  was  when  I  could  not  sleep  for  ambition.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  fame  and  immortality.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
dying  and  being  forgotten.  But  now  I  am  much  changed.  Immortality  has 
ceased  to  be  a  longing  with  me.  I  desire  to  be  useful  in  my  generation,  and 
die  in  the  knowledge  of  having  advanced  happiness  by  having  advanced  true 
religion.  Massillon^s  '*  Petit  Cardme  "  is  the  best  book  for  a  young  sovereign — 
it  is  truth  so  adorned  by  eloquence  as  to  seem  inspired. 

The  hostility  shown  to  the  new  premier,  Mr.  Canning,  was  marked  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  "No  sooner  was  his  appointment  made  known,  than  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Bathurst,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  Yiscount  Melville,  Lord  Bezley,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Robert  Feel,  and  others,  resigned.  For  support  Mr.  Canning  had  to  turn  to 
the  Whigs,  some  of  whom  took  office  with  him ;  and  others,  including  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  promised  their  co-operation. 

April  23rd. — The  state  of  affairs  distresses  me.  The  Whigs  will  come  down 
on  a  divided  party,  and  we  shall  be  lost 

April  24th. — True  enough.  The  Philistines  are  to  join  the  Cabinet— is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Whigs  can  turn  round  and  uphold  the  measures  which,  in  this  very 
session,  I  have  heard  them  denounce  as  flagitious  7  Can  they  have  agreed  to  lay 
aside  all  their  principles  of  reform,  of  Cal^olic  emancipation,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  solely  for  place  7  Oh,  honesty,  honesty,  thou  art  indeed  but  a 
name,  if  those  who  have  so  long  worshipped  thee  be  now  degraded,  if  those  who 
have  so  long  scorned  thee  be  now  exalted !  I  am  almost  sony  not  to  have  ac- 
cepted office  :  I  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  it  np  in  honourable 
disgust. 

April  25th. — At  Guy's  Cliff.  Surely  there  is  a  natural  feeling  to  be  buried 
with  one*s  fathers ;  yet  yesterday  I  h^urd  it  termed  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  Providence  cannot  care  about,  unl^s 
by  so  doing  we  show  a  kind  of  idolatry  towards  the  deceased.  How  I  revolt  at 
anything  like  religious  sentiment  merely  to  catch  admiration  1  It  may  be  felt, 
but  the  display  infuses  an  alloy.  Yesterday  a  man  took  the  opportunity  of  my 
presence  to  teach  his  child  points  of  religious  instruction,  &o.  He  sought  my 
applause,  I  could  peroeive.  No  doubt  he  means  well  towards  the  child,  but  the 
pretension  displeased  me. 

April  26th. — So  at  Brooks*s  the  language  is,  "  Oct  in,  no  matter  how.*'  Are 
these  principles  to  succeed  7    If  morality  be  real,  certainly  not. 

April  2Sth. — My  birthday  again;  and  God  be  praised  that  I  have  arrived 
at  it  without  any  intolerable  calamity  of  mind  or  body.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
study  and  exertion,  but  I  have  neither  learnt  nor  done  anything.    Tet  look  at  the 
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history  of  all  men  who  have  obtained  a  degree  of  efficienoj.  They  began  mnoh 
earlier  to  signaliBe  their  merits.  Gioero  opened  his  Pleadings  at  twenty-siz,  my 
^S^  Cyot  qttaiUum  dUtat) ;  Sdpio  was  oonsnl  at  twenty-f  onr ;  Pitt  Prime  Minis* 
tor  at  twenty-three.  All  the  mem  at  the  present  day  started  while  still  of  supple 
years.  Peel,  Canning,  Robinson,  were  all  yonnger  than  I  am  now,  who  have  not 
done  one  thing,  nor  aoqnired  the  power  of  doing  one  thing,  which  might  be  ser- 
yioeable  to  my  oonntry  or  an  honour  to  myself.  And  yet''  I  oannot  keep  down  an 
aspiring  sentiment — a  sentiment  whioh,  God  knows,  aims  at  all  yirtue,  and 
through  that,  aiming  at  all  greatness.  I  cannot  understand  why  my  time  is  less 
profitably  employed  than  the  time  of  others.  I  read,  think,  make  every  endea- 
vour, but  no  good  result  comes  of  it,  and  this  year  has  found  me  as  unprepared  as 
the  last,  and  the  next  year  will  find  me  no  better  than  this  has  done.  To  be  sure 
my  wedc  stomach  has  a  sad  effect  upon  the  head,  but  this  is  not  all,  I  must  con- 
fess painful  deficiency,  and  in  humbleness  make  the  best  of  it. 

May  3rd. — Duke  spoke  last  night.  Whatever  is  open,  manly,  and  noble  in  sim- 
plicity, shone  forth  in  the  speech.  Truth  and  honour  were  never  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  while  the  great  hero  was  defending  himself  in  the  full  assembly  of  tiie 
British  Peera^  a  halo  of  glory  and  merit  seemed  to  enwrap  his  whole  form  and 
visage.  Grod  be  thanked,  I  had  rather  have  heard  him  thus  successful  than  have 
made  a  thousand  eloquent  harangues  to  my  own  renown.  How  happy  I  am  that 
in  feeling  thus  towards  him  I  refused  office  I 

An  uncommon  show  of  violence  in  House  of  Commons  last  night.  Peel  spoke 
out  about  the  Coalition,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Every  one  looked  upon  tiiese 
symptoms  as  prelude  of  good  party  fun.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Whigs 
have  founded  the  principles  of  Coalition ;  but  they  have  a  justification,  and  bo  it 
ever  is.  Interest  is  far  more  eloquent  and  plausible  than  reason.  They  will  end 
by  turning  out  Canning,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  his  downfall,  because  I  hear  each 
day  worse  instances  of  his  low  political  intrigue  and  treachery  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  I  deprecate  this  fierceness  of  party,  but  shall  not  shrink  from  the 
struggle.  It  will  be  the  oause  of  quarrel  with  all  my  friends,  but  I  oannot  help 
that. 

May  20th,  Sunday.—Dined  yesterday  and  met  Peel.  He  told  me  every 
syllable  relating  to  Canning's  intrigues.  I  had  met  him  before  at  his  town 
house,  where  our  talk  was  confidentiaL  Bead  Canning's  letter  to  the  D.  of  W. ; 
a  mixture  of  apology  and  accusation,  alternately  fierceness  and  truckling,  which 
do  no  honour  to  his  principles.  I  like  Peel.  I  love  honesty  and  truth.  I  hear 
that  he  and  Dukey  speak  most  highly  of  me.  I  never  shall  want  more  than  the 
praises  of  true  gentlemen. 

Heathen  morality  did  not  enjoin  great  respect  to  the  mother.  She  was  merely 
the  JSipovpa,  or  soil  of  production,  vide  Eccles.,  chap,  iii,  and  4th  Comm.,  for  dif- 
ference between  views  of  God  and  man. 

May  27th. — ^They  seem  desirous  to  humiliate  the  D.  of  W.  as  much  as  they 
can,  but  no  man  is  humiliated  except  by  himself.  Will  Grod  suffer  this  lying  and 
deceit  to  prosper  t  Why  am  I  so  weak  and  useless  ?  Why  cannot  I  utter  one 
word  of  eloquence  or  manliness? 

July  19th. — ^What  a  gap  in  one's  notes.  I  am  at  Strathfieldsaye.  Duke  gone 
to  WinidsoT  by  special  message  of  the  King,  brought  yesterday  by  Lord  Mary- 
borough. 

July  20th. — It  is  a  great  study  to  be  In  the  society  of  this  wonderful  man. 
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He  seems  to  be  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  greatness,  and  has  all  the  simpliolty 
of  a  good-natured  man  who  has  done  nothing  bnt  the  mere  routine  dnty  of 
common  life.  How  grateful  I  feel  to  God  who  guided  my  judgment  when 
decision  was  necessary ! 

July  27th. — It  is  very  odd.  I  have  become  a  poet,  and  write  verses  just  good 
enough  to  show  that  I  might  have  been  a  better  rhymer  were  my  latent  genius 
more  cultivated. 

August  7th. — St.  Giles's.  Canning  is  fearfully  ill.  Now  all  my  compassion 
is  roused.    I  feel  keenly  for  him. 

Lord  Ashley's  brother  was  about  to  enter  the  army,  and  was  in  need  of 
advice  before  proceeding  to  Gibraltar  to  spend  some  time  in  study.  Lord 
Ashley,  always  a  believer  in  getting  information  from  the  foontain-heiid, 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following 
eharacterifltio  reply : — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley. 

Stbathfieldsate,  AugttH  Sth,  1827. 

Mt  deab  Lobd  Ashlet, — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  your  question  re- 
specting the  best  miUtary  work  for  your  brother  to  study. 

The  answer  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  previous  education,  habits,  and 
disposition  of  the  reader. 

Does  he  know  anything  of  his  profession  f  If  not,  let  him  study  Dundas,  and 
Torrens*  alterations  of  Dundas'  "  Rules  and  Regulations."  There  is  a  work  upon 
the  French  Regulations  by  Maodonell  or  Maodonald,  explaining  the  reasons  of 
each,  which  is  a  very  useful  one ;  and  the  perusal  of  it  might  accustom  the 
reader  to  consider  of  our  own,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  reason  for  them. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Life  of  King  James  II.,"  by  himself,  there  are 
some  admirable  accounts  of  skirmishes,  &c.,  which  convey  the  truest  notions  of 
the  reality  that  I  have  seen  yet. 

The  Histories  of  the  Sieges  of  Gibraltar  would  be  very  interesting  to  anybody 
on  the  spot,  as  he  might  examine  the  place  to  which  every  story  related.  If  ha 
has  not  forgotten  his  Latin,  let  him  never  be  without  a  Csesar. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Canning  died  this  morning  at  four  o'clock. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellikgtoh. 

August  9th. — Canning  died  yesterday  morning  at  four  o'clock.  I  am  really  quite 
agitated,  and  can  be  alive  to  nothing  but  pity  and  almost  horror.  We  can  lament 
his  fate  in  charity.  He  has  died  before  anything  has  been  done  which  we  might 
regard  as  injurious  to  the  country,  and  should  execrate  therefore,  as  the  work  of 
a  selfish,  ambitious  statesman.  But  such  a  lesson  was  never  submitted  to  the 
study  of  politicians.  He  had  aspired  exceedingly  to  the  first  post  of  honour ;  he 
gained  it  after  ^ears  of  toil— Gk)d  alone  knows  thoroughly  how.  But  the  posses- 
sion was  short,  as  pitiful,  in  its  duration.    For  three  months  he  lay  on  a  burning 
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nek,  aod  then  died  almost  without  having  exeroiaed  one  nerre  of  his  power.  I 
do  feel  true  compassion,  and  pray  sincerely  God  rest  his  sooL 

Offered  a  slight  prayer  for  His  support  in  case  of  trial— oonvinoed  that  unless 
religion  be  our  guide,  religion  our  beginning,  religion  our  end,  there  is  neither 
happiness  in  power,  nor  utility  in  its  influence. 

Aug.  11th.— Arrived  in  town  yesterday.  Felt  sure  that  Peel  would  be 
Minister,  but  found  that  poor  creature,  Lord  Groderich,  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
How  the  Whigs  will  bully  and  cajole  I  If  they  could  manage  Canning  and  all 
his  sharpness,  what  will  they  do  with  Goderich's  whimpering  docility?  The 
King  is  evidently  averse  to  any  trouble,  and  took  this  step  as  giving  him  the 
least.    There  is  defeat  in  store  for  them  yet. 

Aug.  13th. — ^I  have  passed  a  pleasant  time  at  Boyle  Farm.  It  is  great  hum- 
bug to  be  prating  about  intellects,  yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  finding  persons — 
and  women  especially — of  cultivated  minds  and  rational  pursuits.  Henrietta 
and  Olivia  are  good  girls — God  bless  them  both,  and  shower  down  his  choicest 
happiness.  It  is  very  odd  —  I  can  stand  a  compliment  without  grrowing 
conceited.  I  have  had  a  good  many  this  year.  Somehow  or  other  I  like  them, 
and  so  does  every  one.  They  call  me  and  William  *  the  sublime  and  beautiful — 
very  flattering  I 

Aug.  20th. — Cirencester.  B.  Commander-in-Chief.  There  was  no  other 
measure  left  for  him.  As  I  foresaw,  the  Whigs  have,  I  think,  begun  their  pranks, 
else  how  interpret  their  anxiety  to  have  Lord  Palmerston  instead  of  Herries,  and 
their  frightening  Bobinson  into  it  ?  This  will  soon  break  up.  Yesterday  (Sun- 
day) read  "  Watson's  Apology  ;  **  very  glad  to  have  done  it ;  think  more  highly  of 
the  book  than  of  most ;  an  everlasting  composer  for  busy  Deists  and  wounded 
faith.  , 

Aug.  23id. — ^Lost  my  pet  terrier,  Paste,  by  an  inflammation  in  the  head — 
almost  ashamed  to  feel  so  touched — could  cry  outright.  We  may  draw  a  moral 
lesson  from  everything.  She  was  perfectiy  well  five  minutes  before  the  attack, 
but  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Not  three  weeks  ago  I  was  fancying  she  might 
be  my  companion  for  some  years.  Whether  a  monarch  dies  or  a  puppy,  there  is 
almost  the  same  uncertainty.  Buried  her  in  Lady  Bathurst's  garden,  with  an 
epitaph. 

LeaTing  Lord  Bathurst's,  at  Oirencester,  Lord  Ajshley  proceeded  to 
Stratb£eldsaye,  in  response  to  the  following  invitation  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington : — 

The  Duke  qf  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Stsathfieldsatb,  August  12tA,  1827. 

Ht  deab  Lobd  Ashley, — I  write  one  line  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 

Bankes'  to-morrow  for  the  Blandford  races,  where  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you. 

Lady  Charlotte  Greville  and  Lady  Francis  Leveson  have  promised  to  come  here 

on  the  30th  of  August,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  will  come  and  meet 

them. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Bring  your  gun  if  you  should  like  to  shoot.  WellingtoH. 

*  His  brother. 
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The  work  of  his  life  came  slowly  to  Lord  Ashley.  It  was  characteruiie 
of  him  to  deal  somewhat  listlessly  with  any  matter  into  which  he  oonld  not 
throw  his  whole  heart.  Parliament  had  not  yet  presented  to  him  a  prospect 
which  opened  np  the  future ;  and  he  had  not  yet  settled  down  into  his  place 
in  life.  Neyertheless,  wheneyer  he  took  up  any  subject  which  really  interested 
him,  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  the  same  indomitable  resolution  and  dogged 
pertinacity  that  had  marked  his  career  at  Oxford. 

In  September  of  this  year  his  sister,  Lady  Charlotte,  who  had  married 
Mr.  Henry  Lyster,  invited  him  to  spend  some  time  with  them  at  their  place 
in  Shropshire,  Kowton  Castle,  close  to  the  borders  of  I^oHh  Wales.  One 
day,  while  on  this  risit,  he  journeyed  to  Aberystwith,  and  there  fell  into  the 
company  of  a  genial  companion,  a  Welsh  clergyman.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  Welsh  language,  and  Lord  Ashley  defcemdned  then  and 
there  to  study  it.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  Aberystvrith  and  began  at 
once,  and  in  a  short  time  had  sufficiently  mastered  it  to  enable  him  to  read 
with  some  degree  of  fluency.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Welsh 
language,  its  intricacies  and  permutations,  will  know  that  the  task  he 
set  himself  was  no  easy  one ;  but  he  had  detennined  to  learn  Welsh,  and  he 
learnt  it ! 

The  Welsh  people  never  forget  a  compliment  paid  to  them,  and  tiiey 
never  forgot  the  fact  that  young  Lord  Ashley  had  studied  their  language. 
He  was  ever  afterwards  their  friend,  and  when,  in  1851,  he  became  President 
of  the  Bible  Society,  he  rose  still  higher  in  their  estimation,  for  that  Socieiy 
is  the  object  of  Welsh  adoration.  Nor  did  their  regard  for  him  ever  decline. 
Many  years  later  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Carnarvon,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  wonderful  ovation ;  deputations  from  all  parts  of  Wales  being  sent  to 
welcome  him.  Frequently  in  after  life  he  took  pleasure  in  referring  to  this 
early  experience.  On  one  occasion,  when  addressing  the  Christian  Yemacular 
Education  Society  for  Lidia  on  the  benefits  of  being  able  to  hold  interoourse 
with  the  people  in  their  own  language,  he  said : — 

If  people  go  among  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  they  will  see  how  inherent  the 
love  is  of  the  mother  tongue.  When  I  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  I  went 
to  stay  in  Wales  for  about  two  months.  It  became  known  that  I  was  studying 
the  Welsh  language,  and  the  people  regarded  me  with  positive  reverence.  They 
held  a  great  gathering,  and  invited  me  to  attend,  and  at  that  meeting  I  was,  by 
common  consent,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Druid,  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  I  was  appointed  a  Bard.  And  at  this  present  moment  I  have  the 
great  honour  of  being  both  a  Bard  and  a  Druid. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Wales  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  establish  a 
Cambrian  Qiiarterly,  the  first  number  of  which  was  to  be  published  in 
January,  1829.  The  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Lord  Ashley  were  enlisted 
in  starting  the  enterprise,  and  a  deputation  of  Welshmen  waited  upon  him  to 
request  that  he  would  write  the  prospectus  for  the  new  magazine.  To  this  he 
readily  assented,  and,  writing  as  a  Welshman,  delighted  all  the  Principality 
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by  his  efforts.  It  was  written  in  haste,  aud  with  some  bombast,  but  eyeiy 
line  exhibited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  regard  for  the  people  and  the  land  and 
the  Lmgnage.  "  Inhabiting  a  land  which  came  a  virgin  to  the  arms  of  onr 
ancestors,  nnmixed  in  oar  race,  nncormpted  in  onr  language,  oiyilised,  though 
not  adulterated  by  foreign  intercourse  ....  we  can  vie  with  eyerjr  nation  in 
examples  of  honour,  courage,  and  dignified  obedience."  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Quarterly  was  to  embalm  in  its  pages  the  ancient  writings  in 
prose  and  yerse  of  the  most  learned  yeterans  of  the  language,  and  thus  "  to 
save  our  name  from  oblivion,  our  antiquities  from  dust  and  the  worm,  our 
poets  from  night,  our  manuscripts  from  the  flames,  and  our  venerable  tongue 
from  contempt." 

Oct.  22nd. — Aberystwith.  Physics  and  metaphysios  are  indivisible  from  each 
other.  They  are  a  body  and  bouI  which  on  this  earth  must  be  oo-^xistent  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  absurd,  as  the  Abb4  Gondilac  remarks,  to  judge  them  separable, 
because  we  cannot  see  the  place  in  which  they  are,  united  Into  a  whole.  We 
should  always  recollect  that  there  is  but  one  science — the  science  of  nature. 

October  28th,  Sunday. — ^There  is  a  text  about  lawful  swearing.    Isaiah  Ixv.  16* 

November  4th. — ^Patriotism,  the  cause  of  so  many  actions,  is  but  a  secondary 
virtue,  though  none  seem  more  beautiful  when  we  read  of  its  doings.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  enjoined  directly  by  the  GospeL  It  is  allowed  to  the  passions 
and  difficulties  of  our  race. 

Engaged  in  my  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Heart.  How  much  is  opened 
by  the  least  meditation  of  the  Bible  I 

Sunday. — Finished  introductory  chapter  to  the  Evidences  of  the  Heart  It  is 
all  very  well— by  God's  help. 

Kovember  12th. — It  seems  to  me  that  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  been  led 
into  their  fanciful  errors  about  God's  power  and  proceedings,  by  having  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Almighty  had  spent  His  utmost  strength  and  wisdom  in  the 
formation  of  man  and  the  world  we  inhabit ;  else  why  so  limit  His  methods  of 
acting,  and  define  modes  by  which  He  must  have  been  governed  7  All  these 
reasonings  are  formed  from  the  belief  that  we  see  all  that  He  has  done,  and  view 
the  laws  as  the  full  effort  of  His  power.  Why  does  Leibnitz  otherwise  talk  such 
trash  as  that  "  God  must  come  into  time  and  space "  before  He  can  perform  a 
miracle  t  Has  He  no  means  of  suspending  His  laws  but  by  becoming  subject  to 
them? 

December  2nd,  Sunday. — I  have  spent  some  time  with  the  Welsh  clergy. 
They  are  full  of  primitive  hospitality  and  kindness.  My  week  at  Llangynyw 
with  Mr.  Richards  was  most  profitable  and  happy.  Oh,  how  accursed  is  a  busy 
life  of  politics  and  passions  I  Nothing  has  ever  given  me  more  delight  and 
satisfaction  than  my  study  of  the  Welsh  language. 

December  7th. — St.  Giles's.  There  is  a  gap  here.  I  left  Rowton  in  a  hurry  to 
see  Denison*  before  he  departed  for  India*  London  all  in  an  uproar  about  this 
Navarino  business — shocking  I 

Lord  Ashley  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :— 

*  Evelyn  Deniion,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons,  and  created  Lord 
Ouington. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley, 

WOOTTON,  December  ISth,  1827. 

My  deak  Lord  Ashley, — I  have  observed  that  ainoe  I  quitted  the  Govern- 
ment in  April  last  I  have  been  the  bete  noire  of  Mr.  Canning,  his  friends,  the 
eTiBting  Government,  and  their  friends  and  adherents.  At  times  I  am  deemed  a 
stupid  fool ;  and,  moreover,  everything  that  is  bad.  At  other  times  when  the 
gentlemen  find  themselves  in  a  scrape  they  discover  that  they  have  acted  exactly 
as  I  advised  they  should  act,  and  therefore  that  they  must  be  right !  1 1  This  is  the 
case  at  present.  My  opinion  is  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  public  will  be 
satisfied  respecting  that  unfortunate  affair,  the  Battle  of  Navarino*  (as  all  now 
agree  that  it  is),  till  they  will  have  examined  all  that  preceded  it  and  would 
have  occasioned  it.  The  share  which  the  late  Government,  and,  above  all,  I,  had 
in  these  transactions,  will  then  &ppear ;  and  till  then  I  will  not  say  a  word.  But 
if  any  gentleman  tells  you  that  any  private  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Canning  will 
be  produced,  you  may  say  that  I  have  copies  as  well  as  Mr.  Canning^s  friends  ; 
and  that  not  one  alone,  but  all  must  be  produced  if  one  is. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

December  14  th. — Late  at  night.  I  took  leave  of  Denison.  I  was  deeply  af- 
fected. God  knows  it  is  a  heavy  matter  to  separate  one's  self  from  an  old  and 
tried  friend,  and  that  for  so  long  a  term  of  years. 

From  Lord  and  Lady  Bothurst  Lord  Ashley  had  received  many  acts  of 
kindness  which,  in  his  Diary,  he  gratefully  acknowledges.  He  was  at  home 
in  their  company,  and  felt  sure  at  all  times  of  their  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion. Li  writing  to  Lady  Bathurst  he  had  confided  to  her  some  of  his  hopes, 
fears,  and  misgivings  with  regard  to  a  public  career  generally,  and  speaking 
in  Parliament  in  particular. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Bathurst  replied  as  follows : — 

Earl  Bathurst  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Cirencester,  December  lUh,  1827. 

My  dear  Lord  Ashlet, — ^My  lady  has  shown  me  your  letter  in  which  yoa 
express  your  alarm  lest,  in  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  should 
di8apx)oint  the  expectations  of  the  House,  and  injure  the  cause  of  your  political 
friends.  Forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  that  these  apprehensions  have  been  the  bane 
of  many  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  distinguished  themselves.  If 
nothing  will  satisfy  you  but  attempting  to  make  a  speech  of  great  display,  on 

*  The  Battle  of  Navarino  was  fought  on  the  20th  Oct,  1827,  between  the  French, 
EngUsh,  and  Biudian  fleets  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Taroo-Egyptian  fleet  on  the  other. 
Th,e  Turco-B^ptians  were  signally  defeated,  and  eventually  Ibrahim  Pasha  evacuated 
the  Morea,  4hd  the  battle  decided  the  independence  of  Greece.  At  the  time,  however, 
there  was  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  with  r^;ard  to  the  whole  aifair,  which  was  the  proxi' 
mate  cause  of  the  break  up  of  the  Goderich  Administration. 
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the  fint  oooaaion  yon  speak,  it  is  not  impossible  that  yon  may  fail ;  but  even  if 
yon  did,  that  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  g^o  on.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Gren- 
▼ille  (when  Mr.  GrenTille),  and  Mr.  Canning^,  failed  at  first ;  but  they  none  of 
them  injured  their  party  by  doing  so,  or  gave  np  trying.  Mr.  Sheridan  nsed  to 
say,  "  I  am  snie.I  have  it  in  me,  and  will  not  give  in*"    Mr.  Fox  nsed  to  say  of 

Mr.  Grenville,  **  D the  fellow,  I  see  he  toill  go  on  speaking  nntil  he  will  be  a 

great  speaker  t  *'  It  certainly  requires  stout  nerves  to  go  on  after  a  first  failure, 
and  there  are  many  (Lord  Well^ley  for  example)  who  shrink  at  the  idea  of  not 
always  suoceeding,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  not  less  a  proof  of 
diffidence  than  of  a  love  of  distinction,  to  be  thinking  more  of  what  others  may 
think  of  your  speech,  than  of  speaking  what  you  think. 

I  am  8i>eaking  of  the  ix>88ibility  of  your  failing,  if  you  attempt  to  make  a 
speech  of  display  on  the  first  day  of  your  speaking.  But  if,  on  some  day  of  no 
great  expectation  (not  on  what  is  called  a  field-day),  you  satisfy  yourself  with 
speaking  without  making,  or  intending  to  make,  a  speech,  I  am  as  satisfied  as  I 
am  that  I  am  now  hearing  a  noTel  read  by  my  son  Charles  to  his  mother,  that  you 
will  speak  well,  and  will  go  on  improving. 

Again  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  writing  this  to 
yon ;  but  I  cannot  but  be  interested  that  one,  who  I  know  to  have  good  abilities, 
and  what  I  value  much  more,  who  has  sound  principles  and  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  should  be  building  up  a  wall  between  himself  and  that  political  influence 
which  ought,  in  the  process  of  time,  to  belong  to  him. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord.Ajahley; 

Bathurst. 

December  17th. — ^Attended  Parkes*  funeral.  The  old  man  died  very  rich,  and 
left  me  nothing  save  one  hundred  as  his  executor.  I  never  trusted  to  it,  for  not- 
withstanding his  hints  to  myself,  and  positive  declarations  to  others  of  making 
me  a  monied  man,  I  did  not  rely  upon  him,  and  if  I  had  what  a  fool  I  should 
have  looked  now  I  But  fearing  that  Denison  might  leave  town,  I  wrote  and 
informed  him  of  my  expectations,  as  authorised  by  much  testimony,  and  offered 
him  the  cash  without  interest  or  security.  He  declined  it  and  was  very  g^tefuL 
Whether  I  shall  ever  be  well  off  or  not,  God  alone  knows ;  but  this  I  pray,  that 
never  asking  for  wealth,  should  it  be  sent  me,  I  may  receive  at  the  same  time  a 
heart  and  spirit  to  lay  it  out  for  man's  happiness  and  G^*s  glory.  But  a  serious 
epoch  is  approaching,  and  I  must  deliberate  thereon.  First,  I  must  now  choose 
my  line  of  life,  and  stand  to  it  manfully.  After  some  thought,  I  see  nothing  but 
a  political  career,  for  every  one  must  take  that  in  which  his  various  cLroum- 
Btanoes  will  give  him  the  best  means  of  doing  good.  Where  can  I  be  so  useful 
as  in  the  public  service  7  This  question  could  be  easily  answered  did  it  require 
but  seal,  patriotism,  honesty ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  need  of  talent  and  know- 
ledge. Yet,  perhaps,  my  success  in  earlier  life  has  made  me  a  debtor,  and  I  am 
bound  to  try  what  God  has  put  into  me  for  the  benefit  of  old  England.  My 
second  session  is  fast  approaching,  and  an  attemj^t  must  be  made,  now  or  never. 
Each  year  paaa&di  over  in  silence  will  add  to  my  difficulty,  and  increase  the 
^^^ynil  for  sense  and  ability  which  the  House  has  a  right  to  make  from  those 
who  address  it    I  did  well  in  remaining  quiet  during  the  past  session,  but  now 
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the  Tories  want  jonng  plants  to  ahoot  up  and  prepare  their  branches  agrainst  the 
day  when  death  shall  lop  off  the  more  ancient  oaks.  The  oonntry  is  in  danger  of 
its  existence.  Its  honour  is  already  tarnished,  and  who  shall  defend  her?  He 
whom  Gk)d  shall  think  fit,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be  he.  I  h%7e  had  much  encourage- 
ment from  old  and  young ;  bat  encouragement  f sdls  short  of  courage,  and  I 
despair.  But  there  is  no  just  means  of  escape.  I  must  make  an  essay,  not 
merely  for  party*s  sake  and  earthly  power  and  place,  but  for  the  resuaoitation  of 
honour  and  British  principle,  with  their  handmaids,  dignity  and  virtue ;  and  if 
I  fall,  I  shall  fall  in  no  ignoble  cause  ;  but  may  I,  as  I  have  ever  endeayoured  to 
do,  begin  in  God,  and,  having  throughout  desii«d  nothing  but  His  glory  and  the 
consummation  of  His  word,  conclude  in  the  same,  to  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

January  17th,  Hatfield.— What  endless  surmises — ^Who  will  form  the  Ad- 
ministration 7  How  I  flutter  here  and  there  in  sentiments.  I  am  half  anxious 
for  office— half  not  Half  inclined  to  expect  an  TJnder-Seoretaryship,  and  half 
inclined  to  think  myself  too  despicable.  Private  life  is  better  for  me.  I  hear 
Lord  Dudley  will  remain.  Can  the  Great  Duke  sit  in  Cabinet  with  the  man  who 
signed  that  prodigy  of  injostice,  the  Treaty?  Must  the  whole  question  be 
smothered  ?  What  shall  I  do  myself  if  they  offer  me  a  place  7  Can  I  submit, 
aU  insignificant  as  I  am,  to  such  a  compromise  ?  Is  it  possible  now  to  change  our 
policy  t  WiU  Lord  Dudley  eat  his  own  words,  or  must  we  go  on  in  our  wicked- 
ness 7  Can  the  Government  propose  an  indemnification  now  ?  and  yet  ought  we 
not  to  wash  out  by  apology  so  infamous  a  treachery  7  I  have  no  one  with  whom 
I  can  consult,  and  my  discomfort  is  at  its  height.  What  is  it  that  passes  in  my 
mind  7    I  cannot  read  it,  so  warm  are  my  feelings. 

1828,  Jan.  24th. — ^We  have  been  growing  quieter  of  late.  Received  note  from 
the  Duke  to-day  desiring  my  attendance  to-morrow  morning.  What  can  he  want  ? 
To  give  me  office— then  Heaven  help  me  through  it.  Perhaps  to  move  the  Address. 
Any  fate  would  be  preferable. 

Jan.  25th.— To  put  me  in  office  ;  how  my  impetuosity  leads  me  away.  A  few 
moments*  reflection  and  I  judge  rightly.  What  a  deal  I  learned  between  ITth 
and  24th.  I  regret  deeply  the  necessity  of  our  re-union  with  the  Canning  party ; 
but  the  Duke  has,  according  to  his  usual  style,  done  that  which  is  tiie  best. 
Lord  Dudley,  I  hear,  is  most  repentant  about  the  Navarino  business.  Can  one  be 
too  guarded  in  the  expression  of  one's  thoughts  7  At  the  flrst  moment  of  sur- 
prise, while  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  conditions  granted  to  Mr.  Canning's  party,  I 
vented  some  indignation  against  the  admitting  of  Lord  Dudley.  A  few  hours 
convinced  me  of  my  error,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  had  vented  it  before  Agar 
Ellis,  who  yesterday  threw  it  in  my  teeth.  This  silly,  childish  ebullition  of 
sentiment  may  give  some  one  the  power  of  calling  me  a  dishonest  man.  How 
unpleasant,  but  I  must  steel  my  heart  against  such  trifles,  and  learn  caution  in 
studying  philosophy,  not  that  of  the  schools,  but  the  philosophy  of  men,  and  of 
a  life  of  passions.  God  protect  me  and  encourage  me  in  a  career  of  honour  and 
right-mindedness,  and  may  He  give  me  also  discretion  and  calmness  to  reflect ; 
and  now  that  office  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  I  pray  the  Heavenly  Father  to  give 
me  the  will  to  discharge  my  duty,  and  the  strength  to  perform  it ;  to  found  all 
in  His  glory,  and  by  seeking  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  render  my  public  and 
my  private  thoughts  a  means  of  furthering  the  love  of  his  Religion. 
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A  few  days  after  his  inieryiew  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  head 
of  the  new  adminietration.  Lord  Ashley  received  the  following  letter : — 

The  Duke  qf  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley, 

London,  Jan.  29thf  1828. 

Mt  deab  Lobd  Ashlet, — I  told  yon  that  I  must  make  use  of  you  for  the 
public  service  at  one  or  other  of  the  Boards  I  mentioned.  Uncertainties  in 
another  quarter  prevent  me  from  deciding  at  this  moment  at  which  of  the 
Boards  I  will  employ  your  services. 

You  shall  know  the  instant  I  oan  decide. 

In  the  meantime,  unless  you  should  hear  from  me,  and  should  have  accepted 
what  I  shall  oiler,  you  may  a^ely  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  this  day. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wkllinoton. 

The  office  to  which  Lord  Ashley  was  appointed  was  that  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  India  Board  of  Control,  which  office  he  held  until  Earl 
Grey  assumed  the  reins  of  GrOTemment,  two  years  later. 

Feb.  6th. — ^Woodstock.  All  has  been  'going  well,  too  well ;  my  whole  con- 
dition is  so  bettered  that  I  fear  reverse  of  fortune.  First,  I  must  make  the 
needy  taste  of  the  wealth  that  God  has  showered  upon  me.  I  shall  send  a  large 
sum  to  Moore.*  Last  night  I  dined  with  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Never  did  I 
feel  so  touched  as  by  the  sight  of  his  daughter,  Susan — ^his  natural  daughter. 
She  is  Charlotte,  our  dear  Charlotte,  over  again,  in  voice,  in  manner,  in  com- 
plexion, in  feature,  in  countenance.  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  calling  hei 
Sister.  0  Great  God,  have  compassion  upon  her  forlorn  state  1  What  will 
become  of  this  poor  girl  ?  What  danger  is  she  beset  with  ?  May  I  have  the 
means  of  doing  her  some  real  lasting  service  I  Father  of  mercies,  grant  Thy 
protection  and  keep  her  from  the  awful  perils  which  are  on  every  sidie. 

Feb.  16th. — ^All  is  well  over  at  Woodstock,  and  I  am  installed  a  man  of  office. 
I  dread  my  duty,  not  my  work.  So  much  is  now  crowding  upon  me,  and  my 
difficulties  appear  so  much  greater,  that  I  almost  rei>ent  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  charge.    But  God  be  with  me  if  I  am  honest. 

From  the  time  of  his  appointment  may  be  dated  his  interest  in  the 
teeming  myriads  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  in  general  missionary 
work.  "  Do  right,  whatever  may  come  of  it,"  was  the  principle  whidi 
goremed  all  his  life,  and  goremed  him,  therefore,  in  relation  to  Indian 
politics.  Ho  insisted  at  all  times,  and  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  that 
it  was  the  best  policy  of  the  English  nation  to  declare  emphatically  that 
its  conduct  was  based  upon  Christian  principles,  that  everything  to  be  done 

*  Kev.  Bobert  Moore,  the  Beotor  of  St.  Giles's,  Dorsetshire,  who  would  distribute 
the  money  among  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
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should  be  done  in  a  Oliristian  character  to  a  Christian  end,  and  that  nothing 
woTdd  be  gained  by  a  time-aerving  forbearance  of  this  principle. 

I  recollect  perfectly  well,  when  I  was  at  the  India  Board,  in  1828,  on  the 
question  of  Sutteelsm  (that  is,  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands)  coming  before  us,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  the  most  outrageous 
cruelty  and  wrong.  On  saying  so  I  was  put .  down  at  once  as  if  I  was  a 
madman ;  I  was  wondered  at  for  ever  daring  to  mention  such  a  thing.  Well, 
my  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  India.  My  Lord 
William  Bentinck  thereupon,  with  a  stroke  of  his  "pen,  put  the  unnatural 
practice  down,*  and  the  whole  of  India  was  satisfied  that  it  was  right,  because 
his  Lordship  appealed  to  those  great  principles  of  the  human  heart,  which  are 
implanted  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  which  may  be  overcome  by  abominable 
incrustations ;  but  oonsoienoe  is  still  there,  the  mistress  of  truth,  and  does  its 
work ;  and  if  you  appeal  to  the  conscience,  depend  upon  it  the  millions  will  go 
along  with  you.t 

That  Lord  Ashley's  impression  was  a  true  one,  and  his  theory  correct,  was 
proved  by  the  events.  As  those  who  really  understood  the  natives  had  pre- 
dicted, there  was  neither  riot  nor  disaffection.  No  Sepoy  shot  his  colonel, 
nowhere  were  magistrates  or  missionaries  mobbed,  treasuries  plundered,  or 
bungalows  fired.  The  good  example  long  ago  set,  has  been  followed  by  the 
tributary  princes  of  India>  moved  by  the  influence  of  Residents  and  Agents, 
and  Suttee  is  now  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  great  peninsula. 

Among  the  many  schemes  that  Lord  Ashley  projected  for  the  welfare  of 
India  during  his  short  term  of  office  on  the  India  Board,  was  one  for  the 
establishment  of  Scientific  Gcrporations  for  the  institution  and  improvement 
of  Horticulture  and  Husbandry  throughout  the  Provinces  of  India.  The 
draft  memorandum  to  Mr.  Lock,  setting  forth  the  principles,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  utility,  of  the  scheme,  was  found  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers, 
with  the  following  endorsement  in  his  own  hand: — "Feb.,  1880.  Paper 
written  in  1829.  Bead  it  after  an  interval  of  fifty-one  years.  Thankful  to 
find  that  I  had,  then,  begun  to  think  of  such  things.  Was  at  that  time  a 
Commissioner  of  the  India  Board." 

A  Society  was  already  in  existence  in  Calcutta,  and  Lord  Ashley's 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Lock  was  intended  to  show  the  value  of  that  Society, 
and  to  point  out  that,  as  Bengal  was  benefited  by  it,  similar  Societies  should 
be  established  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  His  argument  was  based  on  the 
defective  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  India,  the 
listlessness  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  dnl^  of  increasing  their  kno^vr- 
ledge  and  stimulating  their  faculties  by  inciting  and  enconra^hig  them  to 
endeavours  which,  in  a  free  and  civilised  country,  give  birth  to  gonerous  and 
lucrative  enterprise.  The  establishment  of  Agricultural  Societies,  the  cxilti- 
vation  of  choice  vegetables  and  fancy  fruits  and  flowers,  were  not  imworthy 

*  Sutteeism  waa  declared  illegal,  December  14th,  1829. 
t  Speech  at  Wimbome,  Oct.  SOtb,  1857. 
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the  eaiB  of  AsUtic  soyereigns.  *'  Take  the  artiole,  potato,"  says  the  memo- 
randum ;  "it  will  giye  to  Hindofltan  a  second  article  of  food ;  it  will  furnish 
them  with  a  cheap  and  agreeable  sustenance  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
insipidity  of  their  rice  (there  is  wisdom,  I  think,  in  creating  a  taste  for 
simple  luxuries  derived  from  increased  labour),  and  it  will  become  a  resource 
in  calamitous  times  when  the  season  may  have  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
staple  subeistenoe  of  India." 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  the  moral  results  were  the  higher  consideration 
to  Lord  Ashley.  "  Among  the  various  good  results,"  he  continues,  in  his 
memorandum,  "  from  a  system  like  this,  I  think  there  will  arise  a  more 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  European  and  the  native ;  our  kind  inten- 
tions will  be  perceived,  and  community  of  pursuits  will  soften  the  rigid 
eharaeteristics  of  English  demeanour ;  they  will,  perhaps,  become  more 
sensible  of  our  benevolent  policy,  and  we  more  alive  to  their  various 
capabilities." 

Lord  Ashley  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  make  his  mark  immediately  on 
entering  Parliament ;  in  fact,  it  was  nearly  two  years'before  he  delivered  his 
first  important  speech.  There  were  several  measures  under  discussion  during 
this  interval  on  which  public  opinion  and  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  in 
which  he  showed  a  considerable  interest.  The  question  of  all  others  that 
had  the  deepest  hold  on  men's  minds  at  that  time  was  the  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation.  For  many  Sessions  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
the  country  had  been  agitated,  and  the  fiery  vehemence  of  the  various  parties 
had  been  growing  in  intensity. 

It  was  in  March,  1827,  that  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
affirming  the  necessity  for  taking  into  immediate  consideration  the  laws  im- 
posing civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a 
view  to  their  relief ;  and  within  a  year  of  that  date  it  was  evident  that  the 
settlement  of  those  claims  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Session  after  Session 
the  Grovemment  majorities  on  the  question  were  lessened,  and  on  May  12, 
1828,  the  House!  of  Commons  carried,  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  resolution  of 
Sir  FrsnciB  Burdett,  affirming  the  expediency  of  "  considering  the  state  of  the 
laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  concord 
of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

Another  year  passed,  and  still  this  was  the  unsettled  but  absorbing  ques- 
tion, when,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1829,  Peel,  in  a  four  hours'  speech,  moved— 
"That  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  laws "  by  which  these  disabilities  were  imposed.  This  motion 
was  carried,  after  two  nights'  debate,  by  a  majority  of  348  to  160,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  disabling  laws. 
To  that  end  a  Bill  was  forthwith  introduced  for  the  purpose,  which  reached 
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its  third  reading  on  the  SQth  March,  when  it  was  carried  bj  a  majority  of  320 
to  142. 

Lord  Ashley  took  no  active  part  in  this  question,  although  he  watched  it 
with  great  interest. 

"  I  was  very  yonng  in  Parliament,  and  yonnger  still  in  office,"  he  said  to 
the  writer,  when  referring  to  those  days.  "I  duly  entered  Parliament  in 
1826,  and  the  Bill  was  passed  in  1829.  At  first  I  voted  against  it,  but  when 
Peel  and  Wellington  took  it  up,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  it,  I  saw  that 
resistanoe  was  impossible.  It  was  a  subject  that  was  always  coming  up,  and 
was  always  leading  to  endless  machinations.  If  a  Lord  Lieutenant  favoured 
the  Homan  Oatholics,  a  Secretary  was  put  to  counteract  his  influence ;  if  a 
Boman  Catholic  was  appointed  to  one  place,  a  Protestant  was  appointed  to 
impede  him.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  everything.  So,  although  I  voted  against 
it  at  first,  when  Peel  and  Wellington  changed,  I  changed,  and  recorded 
my  vote  for  Emancipation  as  a  member  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  never  had  reason  to  alter  my  opinion, 
that,  good  as  the  measure  was,  they  were  not  the  proper  men  to  carry  it. 
They  held  office  on  it,  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  those  who  had  been  its 
advocates.  They  should  have  said  boldly  to  the  Crown :  '  It  is  a  measure 
that  must  be  x>sssed,  but  it  should  be  passed  by  those  who  agree  with  it. 
We  are  not  the  men  to  do  it.'  And  I  have  often  thought,  in  subsequent 
years,  that  their  action  inflicted  such  a  deadly  blow  on  confidence  in  public 
men  that  there  has  never  since  been  a  complete  recovery." 

After  completing  his  study  of  Welsh,  Lord  Ashley  turned  his  attention  to 
Hebrew.  The  two  languages  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  construction, 
in  the  paucity  and  confusion  of  tenses,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  in  the 
binding  together  in  one  word  of  some  prepositions  and  pronouns. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  this  ground  that  he  took  up  the  study.  From 
early  childhood  he  had  loved  and  reverenced  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  he  ^-as 
ambitious  to  be  able  to  read  them  in  the  Hebrew ;  moreover,  he  loved  and 
venerated  the  Jews,  and  was  interested  in  everything  that  concerned  them, 
and  not  least,  therefore,  in  their  language.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  make 
great  progress  in  this  new  study — other  matters  were  ripening  which  were  to 
engage  aU  his  time  and  energy. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  him  at  this  period-  of  his  life,  and  to  see  his 
mind  stretching  itself  out  towards  objects  which  should  satisfy  him; — to 
mark  the  aptitude  and  capacity  of  the  man,  and  the  pent-up  energy  which 
must  Gfpend  itself  at  times.  No  answer  had  come  to  the  problem  as  to  what 
he  was  to  do  with  his  life;  he  was  sailing  quietly  on  the  current  of  the 
stream,  and  it  had  not  yet  shown  any  indication  of  widening  towards  the 
ocean. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  revived  in  him  the  desire  to  devote  his 
life  to  science.  From  an  early  age  he  had  taken  pleasure  in  chemistry  and 
botany,  and  allied  sciences,  and  had  always  made  scientific  inquiries  the 
hobby  of  his  leisure.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1829  thai  he  had  erer  seriotuly  oonsidered  whether  or  not  It  wotdd  be  worth 
while  to  giye  himself  ap  wholly  to  soientifio  parsmte.  He  had  then  become 
acquainted  with  Sir  James  South,  the  eminent  astronomer,  whose  indefatig- 
able ardour  in  the  cause  of  astronomy  inspired  Lord  Ashley  to  diligence  in 
the  same  pursuits.  For  a  time  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  this  study, 
spending  day  after  day  in  close  application  to  books  and  instruments,  and 
night  after  night  in  the  observatory  with  Sir  James  South.  It  seemed  that 
at  last  his  object  in  life  had  been  found. 

But  at  that  same  time  he  was  just  getting  a  hold  of  the  Lunacy  question ; 
a  little  later,  the  Factory  question  was  taking  form ;  and  by  degrees  he  found 
that  there  were  duties  pressing  upon  him,  which  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  shake  off — duties  that  could  only  be  carried  on  effectually 
by  complete  devotion  to  them.  So  it  was  that  his  visits  to  the  observatory 
became  only  occasional,  then  still  less  frequent,  until  at  last  they  ceased 
altogether. 

Bef  erring,  in  his  old  age,  to  this  period,  he  said — 

In  early  life  I  was  pabdionately  devoted  to  soience,  00  much  so,  that  I  was 
almost  disposed  to  pursue  science  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  i^asaed 
away  and  I  betook  myself  to  literature,  hoping  that  I  should  not  only  equal, 
but  that  I  should  rival  many  in  mental  aocomplishments.  Other  things  were 
hfitoie  me,  and  other  things  passed  away,  because,  do  what  I  would,  I  was 
called  to  another  career,  and  now  I  find  myself  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  not  a 
philosopher,  not  an  author,  but  simply  an  old  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

The  first  of  the  ''  other  things  "  before  him  was  an  inquiiy  into  the  Treat- 
ment of  Lunatics. 


CHAPTER   m. 
1828—1833. 

The  treatment,  or  rather  the  maltreatment  of  lunatios,  was  one  of  the  pre- 
eminentlj  bad  features  of  the  bad  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centory.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  insane  had  been  canonised  as  saints,  burnt 
as  heretics,  or  hang«d  as  criminals,  according  to  the  particular  bias  of  their 
ment«I  disorder.  At  a  later  date  harmless  madmen  roamed  the  country  and 
made  sport  for  the  people ;  but  if  only  snspected  of  being  dangerous,  society, 
in  terror,  took  the  most  cruel  precautions  for  its  own  safety,  with  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunates,  or  for  th&i  chances  of 
recoTery.  Londoners  out  for  a  holiday  paid  their  twopences  to  stroll  through 
Bedlam  and  laugh  at  the  poor  lunatics ;.  at  another  time  the  town  was  panie- 
stricken  because  the  Lord  George  Grordon  rioters  threatened  to  let  the  madmen 
out  of  Bedlam.* 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,"  says  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
enlightened  treatment,  "  lunatics  were  kept  constantly  chained  to  waUs  in 
dark  cells,  and  had  nothing  to  lie  upon  but  straw.  The  keepers  visited  them, 
whip  in  hand,  and  lashed  them  into  obedience ;  they  were  also  half -drowned 
in  *  baths  of  surprise,'  and  in  some  cases  semi-strangulation  was  resorted  to. 
The  *  baths  of  surprise '  were  so  constructed  that  the  patients  in  passing  over 
a  trap-door  fell  in ;  some  patients  were  chained  in  wells,  and  the  water  made 
to  rise  until  it  reached  their  chins.  One  horrible  contrivance  was  a  rotatory 
chair  in  which  patients  were  made  to  sit  and  were  revolved  at  a  frightful 
speed.  The  chair  was  in  common  use.  Patients,  women  as  well  as  men,  were 
flogged  at  particular  periods,  chained  and  fastened  to  iron  bars,  and  even  con- 
fined in  iron  cages."  f 

Before  describing  the  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  during  a  long  series  of 
years  on  behalf  of  these  poor  creatures,  it  will  be  well  to  set  forth,  very 
briefly,  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  the  main  features  of  antecedent  legislation.  Prior  to  the  year 
18(^  the  only  Act  of  Parliament  providing  for  the  care  of  pauper  lunatics 
was  passed  in  1744 ;  it  authorised  any  two  Justices  to  apprehend  them,  and 
have  them  locked  up  and  chained.^  To  protect  society  was  the  only  aim  of 
this  Act ;  it  provided  for  those  who  "  are  so  far  disoidered  in  their  senses 
that  they  may  be  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  abroad."  In  1774,  as  the 
result  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  upon  which  Pitt  and  Fox,  Lord  Korth  and 

*  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

t  "  Lunacy  ;  ita  Fast  and  its  Present,'*  by  Robert  Gardiner  Hill,  F.S.A.,  ik  1. 

t  "  Hint,  of  Insane  in  the  British  Isles,"  by  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  p.  08. 
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Wilkee,  and  others  had  sat  ien  yean  before,  an  Act  was  passed  to  regulate 
privftte  asyluxns,  in  which  frightful  abuses  were  prevalent.  But  this  Act  was 
so  framed  that  it  could  accomplish  nothing.  Any  one  who  chose  could  get  a 
licence  to  keep  an  asylum,  but  though  the  College  of  Physicians  could 
receive  reports  of  abuses,  they  could  do  nothing  further.  In  1808,  the 
accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  received  some  attention  from  Parliament) 
and  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  building  of  County  Asylums,  but  during  the 
ensuing  twenty  years  only  nine  English  counties  did  thus  provide  them- 
selves.* 

Meanwhile  circumstances  had  arisen  leading  to  important  changes,  both 
as  regards  public  opinion  and  legislation.  The  Society  of  Friends  had 
started,  and  successfully  carried  on,  a  "Betreat"  at  York,  on  humane 
principles,  for  insane  members  of  their  society  .f  Attention  was  drawn  to  this 
enlightened  experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  frightful  abuses  at  a 
large  asylum  in  the  same  city.|  These  two  antagonistic  examples,  thus 
shown  side  by  side,  led  to  beneficial  results.!  After  one  or  two  futile 
attempts  at  legislation,  the  friends  of  reform  procured  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  which  sat  during  1814  and  1815,  and  placed  before  the  public  a  vast 
amount  of  information  as  to  the  course  of  practice  in  English  madhouses.  In 
the  review  just  referred  to,  the  writer  (Sydney  Smith)  apologises  for  the 
disgust  he  must  cause  his  readers  by  the  horrible  details  he  is  compelled  to 
quote.  The  result  of  the  investigation  at  York  was,  that  every  officer  in  the 
place  was  dismissed,  and  a  flood  of  light  poured  in  upon  the  bars  and  chains 
and  handcuffs,  the  filth  and  nakedness  and  misery  that  seemed  to  be  regarded, 
throughout  the  country  as  matters  of  course.  The  Committee  reported 
in  July,  1815,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  for 
periodical  inspections  of  asylums  by  magistrates,  for  the  appointment  of 
eight  Lunacy  Commissioners  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  safeguards  against  abuses.  ||  This  Bill  the  Lords  saw  fit  to 
throw  out,  only  fourteen  voting  for  it.  In  1819  an  Act  was  allowed  to  pass 
"  For  the  better  care  of  Pauper  Lunatics,"  but  its  best  clauses  were  simply 
permissivcir  A  few  scattered  efforts  were  made  in  subsequent  years  to  bring 
the'  state  of  English  madhouses — ^which,  through  impunity,  had  again 
developed  many  of  their  worst  features — ^under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 
But  nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1828,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Ashley 
first  took  part  in  the  movement,  and  when  the  inadequate  Act  of  1774  was 
still  on  the  Statute  Book  as  the  only  English  law  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
private  madhouses. 

The  apathy  with  which  our  forefathers  permitted  proved  abuses,  of  so 
glaring  a  character,  to  flourish,  is  matter  now  for  astonishment  and  indignation. 


*  <<Hist.  of  Inune  in  the  Britiah  I«1m,"  by  D.  Hade  Tuke,  M.D.,  p.  165. 
tte<*Early  Hist,  of  the  Retreat.*'    8.  Take,  1846. 
t  "  Hist,  of  York  Lunatic  Asrlum.*'    J.  Onj, 
^  ISdMwvh  Meview,  vol.  zxrlii.,  p.  483* 
ll  Hamard,  vol.  xxsmu,  1974. 
%  Tuke't  <^  Hlrt.  of  Tniane,"  p.  16S. 
X  2 
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But  deeply-rooted  otIIb  die  hard.  The  old  idea  tliai  oonneoted  madnees 
with  evil  spirits,  and  made  the  safety  of  the  commimity  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  matter  of  consideration,  was  long  in  giving  place  to  sounder 
views.  The  nnf ortnnate  lunatic  was  treated  as  in  a  hopeless  case,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  mental  influence.  Keepers — whose  very  appellation  betrays  the 
prison  notion  that  originated  it — never  dreamt  thst  it  was  any  business  of 
theirs  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  still  less  to  elevate  or  restore  the 
troubled  faotdties.  Their  duty  was  to  keep  their  charge  secure  with  as  little 
trouble  or  danger  to  themselves  as  possible,  and  there  the  responsibility  ended. 
Such  a  system  inevitably  caused  its  wretched  victims  to  sink  into  loathsome 
brutality,  and  permitted  ignorant  and  ferocious  keepers  "  to  indulge  in  almost 
every  species  of  cruelty,  insult,  and  neglect."  * 

From  the  time  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  (1828),  men  of  science  and 
philanthropy,  working  hard  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  found  in 
Lord  Ashley  an  ardent  sympathiser  and  an  earnest  co-worker. 

The  state  of  pauper  lunatics  in  London  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  June,  1827,  by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  and  a  report  was  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  that  had  been  appointed,  revealing  many 
shocking  defects  and  abuses.  On  the  19th  Febrnaxy,  1828,  Mr.  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Begolation  of 
Lunatic  Asylums,"  and  pointed  out  instances  of  illegal  detention  and  coercion 
of  sane  persons,  and  of  gross  neglect  and  cruelty  to  unfortunate  lunatics.  He 
showed  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  College  of  Physicians  had  omitted  to 
cany  out  inspections  as  the  law  directed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
power  to  follow  up  their  discoveries. 

Lord  Ashley  seconded  the  motion,  but  Hansard  asserts  that  "  his  Lordship 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  he  was  nearly  inaudible  in  the  gallery.  He 
alluded  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  to  prove  that  it  was 
highly  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
pauper  lunatics,  and  he  cited  several  cases  that  had  come  within  his  own 
knowledge  which  clearly  proved  that  the  existing  system  was  greatly 
defective." 

This  was  his  first  important  speech  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  on  behalf  of 
the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  wretched,  and  the  most  ill-treated  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Li  it  he  sounded  the  key-note  of  his  whole  ParHamentaiy 
career;  he  stood  forth  as  the  friend  of  the  friend^ ass,  the  helper  of  the 
oppressed,  and  from  that  day  forward  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity. 

Li  his  Diary  Lord  Ashley  briefly  alludes  to  his  first  speeoh  in  these 
terms: — 

Feb.  20th. — ^Last  night  I  ventured  to  speak,  and,  God  be  praised^  I  did  not  ut- 
terly diagraoe  myself,  though  the  exhibition  was  far  from  glorious;  but  ths 
subject  was  upon  Lunatic  Asylums,  a  mere  matter  of  plain  business  and  requiring 

*  Bspoti  of  Farliamsntaiy  Conmdttoo* 
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nmpUoltj  alone  with  oommon  lezifle.  Gordon  had  reqneated  me  to  leoond  hia 
motion ;  having  sat  on  the  Committee  and  having  felt  nnnanal  sympathy  for 
those  whom  the  Bill  is  intended  to  proteot^  I  did  not  decline,  more  eepeoially  as  I 
had  heard  that  from  certain  oirounstanoes  my  support  in  this  affair  would  render 
some  small  servioe  to  the  oaose.  And  so,  l^  God's  blessing,  my  first  effort  has" 
been  for  the  adranoement  of  human  happiness.    May  I  improve  hourly  I 

Thoae  who  knew  him  beet^  knew  how  dependent  he  was  for 'a  word 
of  encouragement  from  friends  in  whose  judgment  he  had  confidence ;  and 
Lord  Bathurst,  who  had  watched  his  progress  with  almost  fatherly  solicitude, 
wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 

Harl  Bathurst  to  Lord  Aihl&y, 

Maksfibld  Stkebt,  Fob,  20f  A,  1828. 

Mt  deab  Lobd  AfiHLET, — ^I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  begun  speak- 
ing, and  not  at  all  sorry  that  you  did  not  begin  with  a  brilliant  one,  as  that 
might  have  sealed  up  your  lips  afterwards.  By  all  the  accounts  I  have  heard, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  your  succeeding,  by  becoming  more  confident,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Peel  said  that  if  your  speech  had  been  uttered 
witJi  as  loud  a  voice  as  that  of  Lord  Morpeth,  everybody  would  have  said  it  was 
an  ezoellent  speech.  It  is  now  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  go  on.  You  will 
feel  when  next  you  speak  that  you  are  risking  nothing,  and  this  very  feeling  will 
enoonrage  you  to  speak  with  more  confidence. 

I  could  not  help  writing  this,  as  I  know  you  to  be  mighty  sensitive,  and  may 

therefore  take  it  into  your  head  that  there  had  been  a  failure,  which  I  can  assure 

you  ia  not  the  case. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bathubst. 

The  Bill,  of  which  the  principal  features  were  the  transfer  of  powers  from 
the  College  of  Fhysicians  to  fifteen  Metropolitan  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  requirement  of  two  medical  certificates  for 
priTste  patients,  was  passed  on  July  15,  1828.  Of  the  new  commissioners 
Lord  Ashley  was  one.  In  the  following  year  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death — ^a  period  of  fifty- 
seven  years — ^his  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane  having  been  sus- 
tained throughout  that  long  period  with  unflagging  energy. 

The  condition  of  the  lunatic  population  still  left  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  further  efforts  at  improvement  were  made;  but  nothing  of  striking 
importance  was  accomplished  for  several  years.  During  this  period,  how; 
ever.  Lord  Ashley  was  not  idle.  He  did  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  which 
could  be  of  assistance  to  the  contemplated  reform ;  he  visited  the  asylums  in 
many  parte  of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  saw  the  filthy  condition,  the 
horrible  attendant  circumstances,  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  inmates. 
He  saw  for  himself  that  the  lunatics  were  chained  to  their  beds  and  left  from 
Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  without  attendance,  and  with  only  bread  and 
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water  within  their  reach ;  he  saw  the  natme  ol  the  barbaritiee  that  were 
oommitted  upon  the  helpless  sufferers ;  he  saw  that  the  riolent  and  the  qniet, 
the  dean  and  the  ondeanlj,  were  shut  up  together  in  foul  and  disgusting 
cells,  damp,  dark,  and  nnwholesome ;  but  what  astonished  him  more  than 
anything  else  was,  that  people  knew  and  cared  absolntelj  nothing  about  this 
state  of  things ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficnltj-  he  could  obtain 
from  any  outside  source  an  opinion  or  a  fact.  So  shocked  and  horrified  was 
he  with  the  revelation  of  misery  and  cruelty — almost  incredible  in  these  days 
when  lunatic  asylums  are  models  of  cleanliness  and  of  wise  and  humane 
treatment — ^that  he  rowed  he  would  never  cease  pleading  the  cause  of  these 
poor  creatures  till  either  death  silenced  him,  or  the  laws  were  amended.  And, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  kept  his  vow. 

Meanwhile,  another  and  vaster  subject  was  looming  before  him :  the  great 
question  of  Factory  Legislation. 

But  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  see  the  scope  of  his  labours  in  that 
gigantic  movement  which  was  to  be  for  ever  identified  with  his  name  and 
influence,  we  must  linger  awhile  over  these  earlier  years,  glancing  first  at  a 
few  personal  details,  principally  as  narrated  in  his  Diary,  and  then  at  the 
state  of  the  times  and  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  his  connection 
with  Factory  Legislation  :— 

April  13th.— Bead  to-day  **  Lord  Boohester's  Conversion,"  by  Bishop  Bnxnet 
Surely  it  is  the  most  delightful  of  books.  I  am  determined  to  edit  it  alone  in 
an  attainable  size,  should  there  be  no  such  thing  existing  already,  I  am  certain 
that  if  this  narrative  were  widely  disseminated  much  good  would  arise  fromJtB 
pemsaL    God  assist  me  in  the  undertaking. 

It  was  an  ambition  with  Lord  Ashley  to  distinguish  himself  in  literature, 
and  his  mental  accomplishments  were  such  that  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of  letters.  But  circumstances  again  and  again 
opposed  him,  until,  as  he  said,  do  what  he  would,  he  coidd  not  resist  the 
influences  which  drew  him  to  another  career.  Li  the  present  instance  his 
intention  was  frustrated  in  a  different  way,  for,  following  the  entry  quoted 
above  as  to  editing  "  Lord  Bochester's  Conversion,"  there  is  a  note  added, 
**  Found  that  it  was  already  done." 

April  28th. — My  27th  birthday.  Temporal  advantages  have  increased  upon 
me.  I  hope  that  others  have  felt  my  bettered  state.  But  I  look  around  now 
from  a  higher  pinnacle  and  behold  what  mighty  interests  are  entrusted  to  my 
care  :  India,  with  her  hundred  millions,  is  the  compass  of  my  mind's  survey,  and 
it  is  almost  possible  that  some  happiness  or  misery  may  depend  upon  my  prin- 
ciple and  vigilance.  Can  God,  in  His  store  of  worldly  exaltations,  confer  » 
greater  than  this  sublime  guardianship  of  countless  myriads — ^to  advance  their 
temporal  welfare,  open  their  understandings,  fire  their  souls,  and,  by  leading  them 
prudently  to  a  knowledge  of  religion,  work  out  our  own  immortality  by  desixing 
theirs  T    This  is  absurd,  I  fear.    I  am  not  the  Principal,  but)  like  Terentlua 
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Vftrro,  let  natioiui  thank  me  beoauae  *'  I  have  not  despaired  of  the  Bepnblio.*' 
How  one  is  led  away.  Visions  of  glory  possess  my  brain  by  day  and  by  night ; 
bnt  pmdenoe,  the  sole  guide  of  truth  and  lasting  snooess,  is  oold  and  measured  in 
her  views.  Gk)d*s  will  be  done.  Somehow  or  ol^er  I  have  gained  credit  as  a  man 
of  business.  Never  was  man  more  friendly,  more  kind,  than  the  Duke  to  me. 
He  has  given  me  this  situation  as  the  most  instructive  and  important.  Next 
year  I  must  stand  forward  as  the  Oracle  of  India,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
Government  in  this  division  of  its  energies.  I  shall  wake  but  in  vain  unless  God 
give  me  His  aid.  I  have  acquired,  I  think,  some  temper,  some  knowledge  of 
mankind,  some  true  philosophy,  and  a  more  enlarged  view  of  things,  but  cannot 
withstand  despondency.  1  cannot  resolve  to  quit  public  life  ;  I  may  not.  Surely 
there  is  some  vanity  at  the  root  of  all  this.  Vanity,  that  bane  of  what  is  really 
good.  Wrote  two  prayers.  Now  let  me  consider  awhile  my  future  career.  The 
first  prinoiple,  Gk>d'8  honour ;  the  seoond,  man's  happiness ;  the  means,  prayer 
and  unremitting  diligence ;  all  petty  love  of  excellence  must  be  put  aside,  the 
matter  must  be  studied,  the  motives  refined,  and  one's  best  done  for  the  remain- 
der. No  fretting  of  the  mind.  No  conceited  nervousness  for  fear  some  sentence 
should  fail  in  arrangement,  some  point  in  fitness,  some  attempt  at  display  be 
found  presumption.  I  must  not  dread  coming  down  to  the  level  of  others.  If  I 
am  already  there  the  descent  is  nothing,  and  why  be  desirous  of  appearing  greater 
when  that  illusion  can  be  maintained  by  silence  alone — and  that  silence  I  must 
break  ?  This  is  the  hardest  scheme  I  ever  devised,  to  come  f  onward  at  once  and 
show  msrself  no  cleverer  than  others ;  yet  it  is  the  wisest  if  I  could  but  follow  it 
I  must  think  of  my  duties  and  the  subject  I  have  to  uphold.  If  I  stop  to  compare 
myself  with  others,  either  vanity  overweening  will  rush  in,  or  else  a  cruel  des- 
pondency, arising  equally  from  conceit,  but  differing  in  its  mode  of  influence. 
Oh  I  what  wisdom  and  power  in  this  saying,  "  Do  what  is  right,  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  the  rest."  My  charities  are  not  sufficiently  extended.  I  must 
methodise  them  as  soon  as  my  debts  shall  be  arranged  and  I  have  time  to  look 
around.  I  will  begin  afresh.  One  good  thing  has  been  done  in  getting  William 
a  dwelling-place  in  my  house.  He  attends  more  to  business,  is  far  happier,  and 
will,  I  now  hope,  lay  up  a  stock  of  real  fruit  for  after  years.  " 

May  27th. — ^Change  again  in  the  Ministry.  It  is  well  to  be  rid  of  such  dis- 
honest men.  I  have  spoken  several  times,  at  no  length  certainly,  but  enough  to 
gain  me  credit  and  some  confidence.  I  hope  to  advance  in  honour  and  useful- 
ness. 

For  Bishop  Heber,  whose  brief  but  brilliant  career  in  India  was  cut 
short  in  April,  1826,  by  his  sudden  death  in  his  bath.  Lord  Ashley  had 
a  very  profound  admiration,  and  there  are  several  references  to  him  in 
the  Diary.    Thus  :— 

June  Ist,  Sxmday. — No  man  ever  equalled  Bishop  Heber.  His  talents  were  of 
the  most  exquisite  character.  If  he  were  not  as  Socrates,  able  to  knock  down  by 
force  of  reasoning  the  most  stubborn  opposers,  he  was  like  Orpheus,  who  led  even 
stones  and  trees  by  the  enchantment  of  his  music. 

June  6th. — ^To  Ascot  races  by  command  of  his  Majesty.  As  I  travelled  along 
I  remembered  the  line,  ^^Imj^erium  Ooeano,  fainam  qui  terminet  attris"  but  is 
our  empire  bounded  by  the  ocean,  is  our  renown  no  higher  than  the  stars  ?    Op 
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earth  we  are  lords  of  the  aea,  and  should  we  as  mea»  as  Chzistiaiis,  vegeoAsaia 
India,  behold,  the  Heayen  of  heayens  wUl  be  the  arohiye  of  our  fame.     O  Patriai 

0  divUm  damus! 

The  Lttnaoj  Bill  was  under  disonssion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
the  following  entry  refers  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  : — 

June  18th.^-Wind8or.  Last  night  I  made  my  first  attempt  to  maintain  a  long 
and  important  speech.  If  there  bo  sensitiYeneBS  and  timidity  in  man,  doubt  and 
nervousnesB^of  heart,  it  was  in  me  for  a  long  time  before  the  day  arriyed.  I 
prayed  most  earnestly,  as  I  eyer  do,  for  aid  and  oourage.  Though  I  did  not  please 
myself,  I  found  that  the  House  was  delighted.  Cheers  and  oomplimente  were 
abundant.  I  thanked  Qod  repeatedly ;  hastened  home  to  throw  myself  on  my 
knees  in  gratitude.    May  I  eyer  enjoy  this  Holy  Assistanoe  I 

June  29th,  Sunday. — How  I  long  to  quit  this  hot  and  noisy  town,  that  I 
might  roam  in  the  yalleys  and  plains  meditating  on  things  immortaL  A  London 
Sunday  neither  peaceful  nor  retired.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  world  amid 
this  heat  and  bustle.    I  must  devise  some  plan  to  rid  me  of  this  inoonyenienoe. 

July  25th. — This  frequent  omission  to  put  down  my  thoughts  has  become  a 
real  loss.  I  find  no  history  of  my  mind.  I  did  well  to  giye  a  hundred  pounds 
to  King's  College ;  the  sum,  though  lai^e  for  me,  is  rightly  laid  out  in  erecting 
an  embankment  against  the  overflow  of  irreligion.  Gtave  twenty  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Heber.  This  also  was  well  done.  Public  honours,  if  deeerved, 
are  sublime  rewards  ;  and  though  I  could  not  by  any  act  of  mine  add  anything 
to  his  name  when  dead,  or  to  his  just  pride  when  Uying,  yet  it  is  pleasant  and 
becoming  to  have  displayed  one's  reverence  of  lofty  worth ;  and  the  mind  having 
yielded  to  such  an  impulse,  feels  the  consolation  of  secret  prayer,  and  rejoioes  in 
the  virtue  of  another's  virtue. 

Lord  Aehley's  Christianity  was  essentially  practical,  and  entered  into 
every  relation  of  life.  With  the  memory  of  his  early  days  always  vividly 
before  him,  and  their  effects  exhibiting  themselyes  in  his  mental  and 
bodily  state,  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  spirit  of  f  orgiyeness  breathed  in 
part  of  the  following  entry : — 

July  27th. — At  Sudbrook,  where  I  have  been  the  two  last  Sundays.  It  is 
remarkable  how  riches  have  of  late  flowed  in  upon  me.  I  have  dlacharged  two- 
thirds  of  my  debt,  and  have  wherewithal  to  discharge  the  other,  which  shall 
instantly  be  done.     God  be  praised  for  this  bounty.     I  shall  extend  my  charities.^ 

1  wish  I  could  find  some  really  deserving  object.  It  is  pleasant  at  last  to  be  ozT 
good  terms  with  Lord  S ,  and  Charlotte  is  so,  too.  We  forgive  him  all  his  nn- 
kindness.  Memory  is  good  to  show  a  progress  in  virtue,  not  to  furnish  themes  of 
indig^nation.  I  am  here  with  my  dear,  sweet  friend,  Lady  Frsmcia  ;*  yet  we  have 
had  net  conversation  as  in  olden  time.  I  love  her  because  I  love  the  existence  of 
such  willing  virtue.  Her  faults  are  errors  which  when  laid  open  she  takes  pride 
in  renouncing.  It  is  well  to  contemplate  a  female  mind  rich  in  pureneas  and 
anxious  for  truth. 

f  |Jady  VnncoM  EI|;ertoii,  af tenr«r4a  Goiqiteni  of  EUeamere 
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Aagvat  Mi,  Snndaj.— Another  w^ek  gone  by  abnost  Imperoeptlbly,  and  Uttie  " 
hM  been  done.  Am  happy  to  have  had  the  means  of  spending  £6  in  a  good 
oaoae — ^nothing  lesa  than  a  sabsoription  to  a  f mid  whioh  may  ednoate  a  yotmg 
girl  and  saye  her  perhaps  from  misery  and  prostitatlon.  Taste  and  inborn  t^ice 
will  take  enough  to  that  oareer  without  the  nnmber  being  swollen  by  the  viotims 
of  treaohery  and  distress.    I  shall  give  any  money  that  may  be  wanted.  ^ 

August  6th. — ^Dined  with  the  Direotors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  shall  on 
eveiy  oooasion.  It  is  good  to  onltiYate  friendliness  and  kind  feeling  among  them. 
That  silly  brag,  Lord  Wallaoe,  whom  I  have  f omid  out  from  many  oiroimistanoefl 
to  be  a  blustering  talker,  would  hare  me  treat  them  like  thieyes  and  muderers, 
"  Keep  them  at  a  distanoe."  '*  Do  not  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  aocess  to 
yon."  StnfF ;  if  a  man  be  honest  I  am  proud  of  his  aoquaintanoe.  His  reoom- 
mendations  would  lead  me  to  treat  them  with  vulgar  insolenoe.  I  shall  not  do 
so.  India :  what  oan  I  do  for  your  oountleBS  myriads  7  There  are  two  things — 
good  government  and  Christianity.  How  shall  I  oompass  them?  I  have  no 
influenoe  as  yet.  If  God  would  tip  my  tongue  with  fire  I  might  speak  in  a  voioe 
whioh  would  be  heard  even  at  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  but  He  knows  best,  and 
will  ever  raise  up  His  champions  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Immortality. 

August  17th,  Sunday. — I  oannot  get  into  any  course  of  religious  study.  Pon- 
dering much  the  necessity  and  mode  of  conversion  in  India.  It  is  haid  to  find 
any  documents  which  throw  light  on  this  most  important  matter. 

August  18th. — ^Is  not  this  prophetic  of  the  Duke?  Seneca  aays  that  he  is 
happy,  "  cui  rum  magis  aurifvlgor  quam  gladii  perHringat  ocvJot?" 

Sept.  24th. — Thinking  and  reading  lately  a  good  deal  on  India.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  that  Empire  a  service,  but  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  my  en- 
deavours. '*  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,"  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  "righteous."  In  solitude  very  often  of  late  I  somehow 
begin  to  feel  how  truly  God  pronounced,  ^  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  " 

The  BiU  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Kegulation  of  Lunatic  Asylums 
bad  been  passed  on  the  15th  July,  and  Lord  Ashley  watched  its  first 
operations  with  keen  attention.    The  entry  in  the  Diary  continues : — 

From  eleven  o'clock  till  half -past  six  engaged  in  the  good  but  wearisome 
cause  of  Lunatio  A^ltmis — took  Sunday,  for  it  is  the  day  on  which  the  keepers 
of  old  sought  their  own  amusements  and  left  the  unhappy  lunatics  to  pain  and 
filthinees.  Did  not  wish  for  such  an  employment,  but  duty  made  it  imperative. 
Walked  after  dinner  to  Kensington  and  studied  a  Uttle  astronomy.  Saw  the 
planet  Saturn  and  his  ring ;  it  is  a  spectacle  worthy  of  Gtod,  alone.  Han  has  not 
beauty  of  soul  sufficient  to  comprehend  such  majestic  loveliness.  I  thanked  Qod 
that  I  had  enjoyed  so  great  a  blessing.  It  came  as  a  reward  for  obedienoe  to  my 
painful  duty. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Diary  at  this  period  that  show  clearly 
how  earnest  was  the  desire  of  Lord  Ashley  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  scientific  pursuits.  For  a  month  he  had  been  spending  all  his  leisure 
in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  it  was  with  no  little  regret  he  came  to  the 
eopdnfiop   that  henceforth   he   must   continne  it  only  as  an  occasional 
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recreation.  "  Every  one  chooses  his  caxeer,"  he  wrote,  **  and  it  is  well  if  he 
chooses  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  talents.  I  have  taken  political 
life  becanse  I  have,  hj  Gk>d's  blessing,  many  advantages  of  birth  and 
situation  which,  althongh  of  trifling  valne  if  unsupported,  are  yet  very 
powerful  aids  if  joined  to  zeal  and  honesty.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  I 
have  the  chief  way  of  being  useful  to  my  generation." 

October  26th,  Sunday. — ^Woodford.  Came  here  last  night*  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  grreat  change  in  the  world's  mind.  All  oiviliBed  nations  are  set  to 
extend  their  knowledge,  and  the  heathen  seem  less  unwilling  to  zeceive  it  I 
do  not  i>eroelve  much  irreligion ;  there  may  be  some,  but  lukewarmness  is  more 
prevalent. 

London,  November  13th. — On  10th  dined  at  Lord  Mayor's  feast — it  was 
heart-stirring.  Qod  be  praised,  who  has  made  me  citizen  of  this  happy  and 
generous  empire.  Yesterday,  at  our  Lunatic  Commission;  there  is  nothing 
poetical  in  this  duty ;  but  every  sigh  prevented,  and  every  pang  subdued,  is  a 
song  of  harmony  to  the  heart.  Dined  with  East  India  Company  at  Albion 
Tavern.  I  felt  happy.  Certainly  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am  popular  with  aU 
classes ;  not  vulgarly  popular,  but  esteemed.  This  is  by  God's  blessing.  I  am 
astonished  at  the  wide  dissimilarity  of  persons  with  whom  I  stand  as  a  favourite. 
Persons  who,  if  they  were  themselves  brought  together,  would  feel  mutual 
dislike  and  aversion.  The  speaker  last  night  said  to  me  the  kindest  things. 
All  sides  of  politics,  Radicals,  Whigs,  high  Tory,  and  neutrals,  give  me  praise. 
Thank  Gcd  I  truckle  for  none ;  I  hold  a  straight  course,  and  Providence  blesses 
me  above  my  deserts. 

The  next  two  pages  of  the  Diary  contain  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Ashley's  father  and  mother.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Ashley  apd  his 
brothers  and  sisters  experienced  unkindness  almost  amounting  to  omelty 
when  they  were  young,  from  both  parents,  but  especially  from  the  mother, 
and  now  that  they  were  grown  up,  althongh,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  they  had  forgiven  the  wrong  done  to  them, 
there  was  evident  aversion  and  a  total  absence  of  all  those  affectionate 
and  confldential  relations  which  are  the  great  happiness  of  life,  and  are 
most  to  be  looked  for  between  parents  and  their  children.  The  passage 
concludes  with  these  words :  "  The  history  of  our  father  and  mother  would 
be  incredible  to  most  men,  and  perhaps  it  would  do  no  good  if  such  facts 
were  recorded." 

Kovember  20th. — Brighton.    Had  two  or  three  walks  on  the  cliff— had  an 

opportunity  of  what  I  love— a  silent  prayer  in  solitude  and  contemplation.     On 

my  soul  I  believe  that  I  desire  the  welfare  of  mankind!     It  strikes  me  that 

although  Qod  has  blessed  others  with  gifts  and  advantages  far  beyond  what  I 

enjoy,  yet  He  has  blessed  me  infinitely  more  than  I  deserve,  so  this  consideration 

is  enough.    I  love  the  sea.    I  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the 

deep. 

*  To  Mr.  Arbuthnot*8  place. 
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J>eoeniber  8id.-^faathfl«1di»ye.  In  the  hoiue  of  my  friend  and  patron.  Gk)d 
Wem  him  1  What  will  be  my  future  oareer  ?  I  ahall  never  be  fit  for  a  Oabinet, 
and  jet,  if  I  quit  the  eervlce  of  politiofl,  where  are  my  means  of  ntililyf 
Marriage^  I  hare  Been,  oorreote  many  and  variona  errore  in  a  man's  oharaoter. 
I  know  and  feel  the  Tioes  of  my  moral  oonstitatlon,  bnt  I  dread  the  ohanoe  of  a 
Jeaebel,  a  Gleopatra»  or  that  insupportable  oompound  of  folly  and  worldliness 
which  experienoe  displAys  every  day,  but  history  has  not  yet  recorded.  Give  me 
the  motlier  of  the  Gnuxdii,  exalted  by  the  Gospel  I 

Deoember  6th.— The  other  day  I  wrote  to  Look,  Deputy  Chairman  (of  East 
India  Company),  tonohing  the  appointment  of  an  astronomer  for  Bombay ;  he 
gave  me  a  most  liberal  and  honest  answer.  We  shall,  at  last,  get  a  useful 
obeenrer  in  that  hemisphere,  and  advanoe  soienoe.  It  struck  me  this  morning 
that  the  astronomer  would,  of  course,  have  one  or  two  assistants.  I  shall 
request  him  to  take  one  native.  This  man,  by  contemplating  the  purity  of 
Almightineas,  will  soon  learn  to  despise  Brahma  and  Vishnu.  Who  knows  but 
what  he  might  become  an  Orpheus  to  his  compatriote?  The  idea  is  good, 
bravo  1  Last  night  I  harangued  Shelley  on  various  points.  It  so  fell  out 
that  I  talked  of  the  barbario  irruption  into  the  Boman  empire.  Two  ideas  then 
passed  across  my  mind;  that  it  was  necessary  to  cleanse  and  sweep  away 
that  structure  of  corruption  and  beastUneas  which  had  wholly  obsoured  the 
real  purpose  and  calling  of  mankind,  and  was  rapidly  spreading  amongst  all 
other  people  oontiguous  to  the  Boman  world.  The  imperial  rule  embraced  the 
entire  compass  of  civilised  existence,  and  both  governors  and  governed  stank 
alike  in  the  sight  of  morality,  lliere  remained,  then,  no  polished  nation 
wherewith  to  dilute,  by  conquest,  the  quintessence  of  Boman  profligacy. 
Bebellion  would  have  been  useless,  it  would  merely  have  transferred  the  helm 
from  the  direotor  to  the  agent  of  accursed  Filthinees.  Gk)d,  therefore,  summoned 
to  his  aid  the  hardy  and  simple  vices  of  barbarian  minds ;  they  overran  Europe, 
and,  during  the  night  of  literature,  saved,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  the  seeds 
of  morality.  A  second  reason;  these  rude,  uncultivated  hearts  were  better 
qualified  to  imbibe  the  pure  spirit  of  Bevelatlon.  This  is  substantiated  by  the 
perusal  of  history.  The  pride,  the  licence,  the  illogidsm  of  pagan  belief  (pagan 
as  ^^T^'ata^g  in  t^e  laboured  and  attractive  ritual  of  Italy),  might  to  eternity 
have  withstood  the  Christian  faith.  The  religion  of  Vandals,  of  Huns,  of  all 
tribes  such  as  these,  had  nothing  to  gxMty  their  pride  or  advance  their 
pleasures.  They  were,  therefore,  indifferent  to  its  perpetuation.,  A  form  of 
worship  was  all  they  wanted,  for  man  will  worship.  Settled  in  prosperity,  they 
became  iminoved,  and  chose  the  most  decent.  It  is  not  hard  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  towards  man. 

December  20th. — ^After  long  and  wearing  toil,  I  completed  my  minute  in  the 
Jury  question.  It  was  the  effort  of  good  intention  and  warm  interest  towards 
the  natives  of  India.  I  thanked  God  in  prayer  that  I  had  been  enabled  to 
conclude  itw  The  execution  will  depend  on  His  wisdom.  I  have  real  and 
genuine  comfort  in  thinking  of  the  labour  I  have  undergone.  On  this  day 
LoQcd  Ellenborough,  having  perused  my  memorandum,  rejected  its  proposals. 
I  never  felt  that  success  was  probable.  His  vanity  would  not  like  to  take 
from  an  inferior  the  hint  of  so  glorious  a  consummation.  If  I  err,  I  err  with 
the  greatest  names  of  British  India.  What  an  easy  question  it  is  to  oppose,  and 
how  difficult  to  uphold  I    But  I  have  done  my  best.    . 
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Deoember  26tlL — St.  Giles'g,  OhziBtmas.  Tluulk  God  that  I  am  able  to  paat 
this  season  at  the  andent  seat  of  my  f oref  athen.  Though  alone  and  nndiyerted 
by  social  abstraotions,  I  rejoice  in  the  fancy  of  patriarchal  dntiee,  and  look 
forward  in  the  hope  of  better  days.  The  village  smiles,  and  the  people  floarish ; 
bat  it  will  soon  oease  to  smile  and  the  people  to  flonriah  if  the  conntenanoe  of 
the  earthly  lords  be  utterly  withheld.  What  a  purity  of  delight  if  God  would 
bestow  on  me  the  wife  of  my  heart,  and  a  plaoe  for  the  exercise  of  imagined 
virtues  1 

January  I8th,  1829,  Sunday. — ^London.  I  cannot  aooount  for  the  peculiar 
vivacity  of  my  heart  to-day.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  thus  lively.  I 
shall  repay  it  by  a  oorresponding  dejection.  However,  joy  is  pleasant  when- 
ever it  comes.  Began  yesterday  to  read  tiie  Septuagint— must  some  day  leani 
Hebrew. 

February  6th. — Parliament  begins  to-day,  and  with  it  comes  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  This  evening  I  must  speak.  The  Duke,  to  my  great  joy,  has 
resolved  upon  considering  the  expediency  of  removing  aU  .Catholic  disabilities, 
and  substituting  in  their  stead  other  defences  for  Church  and  State.  I  have  long 
and  deeply  desired  this  policy.  Who  but  he  would  have  dared  to  conoeive  and 
execute  it — ^persuade  the  king  and  overcome  popular  abhorrence?  Peel  has 
resolved  to  aid  him  ,*  this  is  pubUo  virtue.  I  offered  to  say  a  few  words  OLpioa- 
sive  of  my  hearty  concurrence.  Peel  was  delighted.  I  did  not  know  that  my 
opinion  was  of  such  value ;  and  now,  O  God,  without  whom  there  f alleth  not  a 
sparrow  to  the  ground,  neither  can  there  pass  from  the  mouth  one  word  of 
wisdom,  give  me  Thy  aid,  save  me  from  failure  and  disgrace.  Half-paH  ten.  I 
have  spoken ;  I  am  but  just  saved  from  disgrace.  I  love  the  Duke,  and  will 
serve  the  Government,  and  the  best  way  of  serving  him  is  to  say  that  my  office 
shall  be  resigned  whenever  he  shall  have  found  another  man  more  able  to  aid 
him  in  this  and  other  departments. 

February  7th. — ^Arbuthnot  would  not  take  my  offer  to  the  Duke — how  odd  I 
Went  on  a  visitation  of  madhouses.    I  can  do  good  that  way  if  in  no  other. 

February  11th. — God  is  all- wise  and  all-good,  and  I  am  sure  that  He  has  made 
me  inferior  to  others  for  some  kind  purpose.  I  am,  however,  unpleasantly 
situated ;  in  honour  I  must  go  on,  yet  only  to  exposure.  I  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing for  His  grace  and  assistance. 

February  25th. — ^The  measures  now  in  progress  touching  relief  to  the  Papists 
may  have,  by  reflex,  as  it  were,  great  influence  on  the  question  of  Reform  in 
Parliament.  If  the  Jesuits,  who  are  both  rich  and  enterprising,  aided  by  the 
Catholic  gentry  and  noblesse,  should  possess  themselves  of  many  olose  boroughs, 
and  with  the  additional  assistance  of  disaffected  Whigs  and  atheistical  nudoon- 
tents,  command  several  votes  in  the  Lower  House,  there  would  be  an  outcry  for  a 
more  extended  interposition  of  a  Protestant  people,  as  an  antidote  to  Papiiitical 
ambition.  Nevertheless  the  measure,  although  pregnant  with  danger,  is  one  of 
high  expediency.    I  rejoice. 

February  28th. — The  good  laws  enacted  under  Charles  11.  and  his  fierce 
despotism  immediately  following  them,  the  existence  of  the  anoient  laws  and 
institutions  of  Borne,  and  the  servile  obedience  of  the  people  to  imperial  govern- 
ment, are  a  proof  how  ineffectual  are  all  saff^guards  of  liberty  and  high  principle, 
except  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 

Mar<>h  24th.~My  feast  last  night  went  off  very  well,  though  disappointed  of 
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an  invited  gneet,  Iiook  told  me  that  the  deepatdh  I  so  eagerly  desire  is  readj. 
God  be  praised.  I  am  just  oome  from  a  party,  where,  as  nsnal,  I  found  myself 
more  ignorant  and  imbeoile  than  any  of  the  rest  What  in  Heaven's  name  has 
befallen  me  7  I  see  that  fi^eology  has  beoome  a  f avonrite  weapon  to  wield  against 
Revelation,  by  attacking  the  Mosaio  history  of  the  Deloge.  At  best  it  savours 
of  proBiimption. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  in  the  entries  in  these  early  Journals,  the  same 
processes  of  thought  and  the  same  plans  of  aciion  which  characterised  the 
whole  life  of  the  man.  In  the  extracts  we  have  given  will  be  seen  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  great  enterprises  that  were  to  make  his  after-life  so  remark- 
able, and  to  stamp  him  as  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  his  age.  The  dis- 
tribution of  his  money  to  rescue  the  tempted  girl,  the  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Heber,  the  aid  to  King's  College  in  rearing  an  embankment  against 
irreligion,  the  quiet  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  desire  to  give  freer 
eirculation  to  religious  literature,  apprehensions  of  the  spread  of  Popery, 
the  fear  of  geology  as  a  weapon  against  Bevelation — all  these  and  many 
more  show  the  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  foreshadow  his  future 
labours. 

March  27th. — Last  night  I  prevailed  upon  Aitch  to  promise  me  the  despatch  I 
require.  Qcd  Almighty  be  Thou  praised  I  We  have  at  last  established  a  new 
order  of  things  for  British  India,  and  have  dared  to  sow  the  seeds  of  freedom,  of 
virtue,  and  of  Christianity.    Am  I  too  sanguine  ?    But  let  me  hope. 

April  26th,  Sunday. — ^Last  night  dined  at  H.B.H.  of  Kent's.  This  morning 
read  all  the  Bevelation  continuously.  This,  or  these  readings  of  this  kind,  will 
make  the  general  scope  more  easy  of  comprehension. 

April  28th. — ^Yesterday  I  heard  (at  Hatfield)  that  I  was  considered  A  Saint. 
I  do  not  regard  it ;  with  all  my  faults,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  have  the  fault  of 
being  too  good. 

April  30th. — If  any  one  were  to  read  my  book  here,  that  person  must  inevit- 
ably tegBxd  me  as  the  quintessence  of  queruloosness ;  however,  I  keep  it  all  to 
myself. 

June  1st,  Monday. — Last  night  I  dined  with  South  *  I  really  cannot  but  feel 
grateful  for  his  unceasing  kindness  and  hospitality.  I  was  sootiied  and  elevated 
by  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and  acknowledged  inwardly  how  unworthy  all 
matters  on  earth  are  of  our  anxious  and  heartrending  consideration.  But  tiiese 
sublimities  endure  but  for  awhile,  and  we  return  to  the  sorrows  and  business  of 
mortality. 

June  8th.— In  all  enthusiasm  there  is  an  intermixture  of  vanity. 

June  22nd. — I  have  passed  a  most  happy  time  at  the  Lodge.  Suoh  a  round  of 
laughing  and  pleasure  I  never  enjoyed ;  if  there  be  a  hospitable  gentleman  on 
earth  it  is  his  Majesty.f  I  was  so  jovial  that  I  almost  f oigot  myself,  but  now  I 
say  with  Job,  "  it  may  be  that  I  have  sinned  and  oursed  Qod  in  my  hearty"  but  I 
tniBt  not.    I  was  haxmless  in  my  mirth. 

*  Sir  James  South,  the  astronomer.    He  had  an  observatory  at  Oampden  HUl. 
t  Qeocge  the  Fourthi 
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Jiil7  2nd. — ^Again  at  the  Boyal  Lodge.  I  like  it  His  Majestjli  most  hospit- 
able and  graoiouB ;  his  whole  demeaaour  is  that  of  a  perf  eot  gentleman.  Would 
to  Qcd  he  were  always  and  innately  so.  No  one  has  greater  oharaoteiistios  of 
British  Royalty  when  he  dhooses  to  display  them.  By  principle  I  am  a  lover  of 
a  oonstitationid  monarchy.  Lately  reading  "  Soathey*s  CoUoqnies ;  '*  they  are 
replete  with  learning  and  thought.  I  wish  I  had  time  and  method  to  become  an 
extensive  reader.  But  I  do  believe  that  if  the  mind  be  indeliblj  stamped  wiUi 
the  precepts  and  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  It  wiU  acquire  a  force  of  analysis  and 
judgment  to  extract  from  the  labonr  of  a  day  more  than  the  scomer  or  neglect- 
ful could  attain  by  the  watohings  of  a  century.  I  have  had  my  soUtiuy  walk, 
and  a  short  period  of  holy  meditation.  I  prayed  with  all  the  fervour  I  oould 
command,  but  aU  prayer  is  infinitely  cold  to  express  what  is  felt)  or  rather  what 
one  wishes  to  f  eeL 

Throoghout  the  Diary,  at  this  time,  there  are  frequent  passages  to  show 
that  Lord  Ashley,  busy  as  he  was,  and  happy  as  he  was  in  his  political 
associations,  was  still  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  TTia  heart  was  yearning'  for 
a  resting-place  in  wedded  love,  in  a  settled  home,  and  in  the  joys  of  domestic 
life.  His  soul  was  seeking  for  more  definite  and  systematic  labonr  in 
distinctly  religious  spheres.  His  mind  was  craving  for  some  absorbing 
interest  which  should  wean  him  from  his  "  desperate  fits  of  lounging." 
Again  and  agun  he  indulges  in  morbid  self -analysis — ^grieved  that  everybody 
should  be  able,  as  he  supposes,  to  do  everything  better  than  himself ;  dread- 
ing the  chance  of  failure  and  consequent  disgrace ;  and  constantly  passing, 
as  he  says,  "  from  the  wildest  of  spirits  to  cruel  and  overwhebning  despon- 
dency." There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  unhealthiness  of  sentiment  in  his  tone, 
quite  foreign  to  his  earlier  views,  and  unrelated  altogether  to  his  later,  as 
for  example  when  he  says,  "  Surely  there  must  arise  happiness  of  soul,  when 
Time  shall  be  no  longer,  either  to  annoy  many  by  its  duration,  or  some  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  flight."  Again :  "  We  should  pray  for  the  end  of  the  world. 
If  it  come  soon,  how  much  wretchedness  would  be  spared." 

But  the  time  was  rapidly  drawing  near  when,  in  a  new  sphere  of  life, 
with  new  hopes  and  plans  and  purposes,  much  of  this  restlessness  and  de- 
spondency was  to  be  dispelled,  and  meanwhile,  his  happiest  moments  were 
those  when  he  was  most  engrossed  in  labour  for  others. 

July  20th,  Monday. — I  held  forth  last  night  upon  Astronomy  a  Uttle ;  it  was 
to  persons  who  had  not  considered  its  glories;  I  hope  that  the  few  remarks 
I  made  will  lead  them  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  the  immensity  of  power  and 
goodness  in  the  Creator  I 

July  21st. — I  have  taken  up  the  Salt  Monopoly  of  India ;  this  matter  has 
always  interested  me  as  one  affecting  most  nearly  the  comforts  of  several 
millions.  May  I,  by  the  assistance  of  Gtod,  be  able  to  do  something  for  their 
beneflt  herein. 

July  22nd.~Last  night  I  spent  at  South's,  in  observation  of  the  heavens.  I 
was  enraptured.  I  may  be  a  wicked  man,  and  one  regarded  by  God  as  "  deceitful 
upon  the  weights,"  but  still  there  is  within  me  a  spirit  of  love  and  adozation 
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whioh  bunts  f orfih  at  the  sight  of  boj  of  natnre's  i^loriei.  H j  soul  is  so  liUed 
that  it  cannot  find  vent  but  in  aspirations  towards  a  higher  being.  Unlets  the 
mind  be  tozned  to  contemplate  some  vast,  indivisible,  everlasting,  omnipotent 
Superior,  it  wanders  restless,  unsatisfied,  and  ignorant^  through  the  immensity 
of  imagination,  and,  having  begun  in  conceit)  ends  in  satieiy  or  despair.  But 
as  for  myself,  my  heart  is  so  touched  when  I  view  the  sweet  magnificence  of  the 
Creator,  that  I  could  fall  to  weeping  in  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Oh,  Great 
Parent,  keep  me  ever  in  this  frame  of  thought  and  feeling  I  I  fear  the  advance 
of  age  with  its  coldness,  its  abstractions,  its  worldly  pursuits,  its  hard  and  worldly 
common  sense. 

July  26th,  Sunday. — I  wrote  yesterday  to  Arbuthnot  and  declared  my  final 
resolution  not  to  sign  that  insulting  despatch  for  transmission  to  Lord  William 
Bentindk.*  It  may  end  in  my  dismissal  from  office,  but  I  shall  have  acted  in 
alliance  with  a  good  conscience.  Oh  I  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a  needy  man  to 
be  honest  and  independent !  Suppose  now  I  were  the  father  of  a  dozen  children, 
oould  I  bring  my  mind  to  resolve  thus  greatly  f  I  know  not ;  I  shall  draw, 
however,  this  conclusion — to  be  sparing  of  animadversion  on  those  whose  needs 
may  cause  a  tenaoily  of  office  or  other  source  of  decent  maintenance. 

It  was  while  JLord  Ashley  was  a  Gommiseioner  of  the  India  Board  of 
Control  that  the  first  bit  of  **  patronage  "  ever  fell  to  his  disposal  What  use 
he  made  of  it  is  best  told  in  the  following  correspondence  :— 

Lord  Ashley  to  Mr,  Rohert  Southey. 

Panshakoeb,  September  12fA,  1830. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — I  hope  snd  believe  that  usage  will  justify  me  in  the  liberty  I 
have  now  taken  of  addressing  you  without  the  preliminaries  of  a  formal  intro* 
duotion.  A  man  widely  famed  as  yourself,  by  his  publications,  so  abundant  in 
philosophy  and  instruction,  is  virtually  presented  to  every  one  of  his  readers.  I, 
at  least,  cannot  refrain  from  adapting  my  reasoning  to  my  wishes,  in  this  parti- 
cular matter. 

My  business  is  shortly  this.  I  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
study  of  your  works,  and  I  think  that  the  world  also  is  largely  indebted  to  your 
genius  ai^  industry.  I  am  anxious  to  testify,  in  any  way  that  I  can,  my  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  I  see  but  one  means  of  eifeoting  my  purpose. 

Hy  office  has,  I  dare  to  believe,  given  me  some  weight  and  personal  interest 
with  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company ;  the  Writerships  of  that  Service 
lead  eventually  to  important  trusts  and  lucrative  emoluments ;  if  you  have  any 
son  or  nephew  whom  you  wish  to  advance  in  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
career,  I  shall  be  both  proud  and  happy  to  obtain  for  him  such  a  situation.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  a  young  man  imbued  with  your  principles,  and  instructed 
by  your  learning,  will  prove  a  public  servant  suc^  as  we  need  to  superintend  the 
immediate  comforts,  and  gradually  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  India.  The 
acceptance  of  my  offer  will  not  in  tiie  least  place  you  under  any  obligation  to  me ; 

*  Then  Oovttmor-General  of  India. 
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it  if  due  to  a  man  who  has  done  to  much  by  his  wxitiiigs  to  extend  the  knowledge 

of  trae  philosophy,  and  impresfl  upon  the  world  the  ooneolation  and  praotioe  of 

Religion. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yoor  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ASHUET. 

To  this  generous  letter,  in  which  the  claims  of  India  were  considered, 
no  less  than  those  of  personal  gratitude  and  esteem,  Sonthey  replied  as 
follows  :— 

Mohert  Sovihey  to  Lord  Athley, 

Keswick,  September  18^^  1830. 

I  know  not,  my  Lord,  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your  kindness.  Nothing 
more  utterly  unexpected,  or  more  gratifying,  has  ever  ooourred  to  me. 

A  like  offer  was  made  to  me  in  the  year  1816  by  Lord  Bathurst,  to  whom, 
also,  I  am  personally  unknown.  It  was  proposed  through  Mr.  Groker,  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  I  had  a  son  for  whom  it  might  have  been  acceptable ;  but 
I  had  just  before  seen  that  son  laid  in  the  grave,  and  my  dearest  earthly  hopes, 
as  I  then  thought,  with  him.  There  then  appeared  no  likelihood  that  I  should 
ever  have  another  child,  but,  after  three  years,  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  a 
second  son,  who  is  now  just  beyond  the  age  at  which  his  brother  was  removed. 
My  hope  is  that,  if  his  life  be  spared,  he  may  become  a  Minister  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  happiest  station  in  which  he  oould  be 
placed ;  and  with  this  hope  I  am  educating  him  myself. 

But  I  have  a  nephew,  now  eleven  years  old,  for  whom  I  should  most  thank- 
fully and  gratefully  accept  your  Lordship's  proffered  kindness.  This  I  oould 
not  say  till  I  had  communicated  with  his  father.  Dr.  Southey.  He  is  a 
promising  boy,  and  has  been  well  educated,  thus  far,  in  the  usual  course. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord,  with  sincere  respect  and  gratitude, 

Tour  Lordship's  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

ROBEBT  SOUTHET. 

That  was  the  be^^nning  of  a  friendship,  maintained  chiefly  through 
correspondence,  which  continued  until  the  long  illness  that  terminated  in 
Southey's  death. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1830,  Lord  Ashley  was  elected  to 
represent  Dorchester,  for  which  borough  his  father  had  previoasly  sat  for 
many  years,  the  place  having  been  represented  by  his  ancestors  from  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  The  accession  to  power  of  Earl  Grey  relieyed  Lord 
Ashley  from  his  official  duties.  He  deyoted  the  leisure  thus  obtained  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in  1832  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford. 

Important  as  were  the  events  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  written,  one 
event  has  now  to  be  recorded  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  relating  to 
Lord  Ashley's  private  life.  "  If  I  could  find  the  creature  I  haye  invented," 
he  wrote,  while  at  Aberystwith,  "  I  should  love  her  with  a  tenderness  and 
truth  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  wedlock.    I  pray  for  her  abundantly. 
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God  grant  me  this  purest  of  blessings !  '*  That  prayor  had  been  answered ; 
his  ideal  had  been  f  onnd ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1830,  he  was  married  to 
£mO J,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Eaxl  Cowper^— he  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  erected  the  mansion  at  Fanshanger,  in  Hertfordshire.  For 
forty  years  she  shared  her  husband's  struggles,  inspired  his  greater  efforts, 
and  was,  as  he  himself  has  described  her,  "  a  wife  as  good,  as  true,  and  as 
deeply  beloved,  as  God  ever  gave  to  man." 

One  of  the  first  to  whom  he  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his 
approaching  marriage  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  replied  as 
follows  :— 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley. 

London,  April  I2th,  1830. 

My  dear  Lord  Ashley, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  I  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  expected  marriage,  and  upon  the  hopes  of  happiness 
which  it  affords. 

I  shall  say  nothing  upon  it  to  anybody.  But  I  saw  it  announced  in  two  or 
three  newspapers  yesterday,  as  copied  from  another  (the  Court  JovrnaV),  which, 
although  it  has  so  fine  a  title,  is,  I  believe,  but  a  blackguard  performance. 

As  you  have  desired  me  not  to  mention  this  oironmstance,  I  will  not  write 
even  to  Lady  Gowper  till  I  shall  have  your  permission.  But  if  she  should  know 
that  you  have  told  me,  I  beg  you  to  let  her  know  the  reason  for  which  I  do  not 
write  to  her  immediately,  and  assure  her  that  there  is  no  person  who  rejoices 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  upon  an  event  in  which  she  must  feel  so  much 
interested. 

I  beg  you  likewise  to  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Emily,  and  assure  her  that 
ahe  has  no  friend  more  sincerely  anxious  for  her  happiness  than  I  am. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington; 

Bef erring  to  this  period  of  Lord  Ashley's  Ufe,  Lord  Granville,  who  froM 
boyhood  had  known  him,  says : — "  He  was  then  a  singularly  good-looking 
man,  with  absolutely  nothing  of  effeminate  beauty.  He  had  those  manly  good 
looks  and  that  striking  presence  which,  I  believe — ^though,  of  course,  inferior 
by  hundreds  of  degrees  to  the  graces  of  mind  and  of  character — ^help  a  man 
more  than  we  sometimes  think,  and  they  helped  him  when  he  endeavoured  to 
inspire  his  humble  fellow-countrymen  with  his  noble  and  elevated  nature. 
Those  good  looks  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of  he  was  seeking  to  marry  that  bright  and  beautiful  woman  who  after- 
wards threw  80  much  sunshine  on  his  home.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  how  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  not  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  the 
future  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  told  me  several  anecdotes  of  the 
singular  characteristic  energy,  earnestness,  and  tenderness  wliich  Lord 
Shaftesbury  exhibited  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life."  * 

*  Earl  Qranville's  ipeeoh  at  the  Mansion  Hoobo  Memorial  Meeting,  October  16,  1885. 
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The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  brought  abont  another  dlBSolntion  of 
Parliament  in  1831,  and  Lord  Ashley  was  then  chosen,  on  aoconnt  of  his 
personal  popularity  and  the  local  influence  of  his  family,  to  contest  the 
County  of  Dorset  in  the  Anti-Reform  interest.  He  stood  a  fifteen  days'  eon- 
test  for  the  representation  against  the  Hon.  William  Francis  Spencer 
Fonsonby  (afterwards  Lord  de  Mauley),  whom  he  ultimately  defeated,  after 
an  opposition  of  unexampled  vigour,  and  almost  unexampled  duration. 

An  entry  occurs  in  his  Diary  relating  to  this  period — ^the  last  entry  that 
was  to  be  made  for  the  space  of  three  years.  • 

1831. — ^No  man,  I  am  sore,  ever  enjoyed  more  happiness  in  his  married  life. 
Gk)d  be  eyerlastingly  praised. 

April  28th. — Dorchester.  Another  birthday  in  the  midst  of  an  election  and 
a  falling  country.  Were  I  not  married  to  a  woman  whose  happiness,  even  for 
an  hour,  I  prefer  to  whole  years  of  my  own,  I  could  wish  to  be  away  from  the 
scene  of  destruction  and  carried  to  an  xmearthly  place,  rather  than  see  my 
country  crumble  before  my  eyes.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  Greneral 
Election  relative  to  the  Bill,  the  Ministers  have  suooeeded  in  rendering  some 
reform  inevitable. 

It  was  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Anti-Reform  party  that  Lord  Ashley 
had  consented  to  stand  for  Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  expenses  of  the  election — which  at  that  period  were  enormous^ 
would  be  borne  by  them,  as  he  had,  from  the  first,  frankly  declared  his  inability 
to  defray  them  himself.  By  a  series  of  misunderstandings,  consequent  upon 
not  having  guarantees  properly  secured,  the  fund  that  had  been  raised  was 
altogether  inadequate ;  the  burden  of  payment  fell  upon  Lord  Ashley,  and  he 
became  involved  in  harassing  and  distressing  difficulties. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  .1885,  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  election  of  Lord  Ashley  for 
Dorset  will  point  its  own  moral : — 

BOBCHESTEB. 

.€      8.    d. 


Xing'i 

Arms, 

£      8.  d. 

Honse  or  Tavern  Bill     

•  •« 

...     1,938  15  11 

Paid  for  Beds  out  of  the  House 

•  • 

387  19    0 

Hay  and  Com 

•  • 

95    6    7 

Coach  Proprietors  for  Fares  in  Coaches 

•  •  < 

66  12    6 

Fosif  Horses          ...        ...        ...        ... 

•  • 

...       636    4    0 

Hire  of  Carriages 

•  • 

95    0    0 

Paid  for  a  Horse  Killed 

•  • 

20    0    0 

Contingencies      

•  * 

26  12    6 

3,256    9    6 

Received 

•  • 

• 

17  12    6 

3.238  17     0 


K.B. — In  the  above  the  Hostler,  Waiter,  Chambermaid,  and  Porter, 

are  not  inolu  led. 


ELECTION   EXPENSB8. 


Brought  forward 


••  •        ••• 


4 
3,238 

362 

612 

706 

318 

840 

346 

432 

1,319 

832 

140 

567 

212 

646 


67 

8.   d. 

17    0 


2 
8 
7 
19 
19 
3 


7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
6 


14  10 
2  6 
8  11 
0  1 
11  8 
16  8 
6    2 


1831.) 


Anchor         

Chequen       

Gieen  Dragon 

Greyhound 

Mariners 

New  Crown 

Old  Crown 

Phoenix         

Plume  of  Feathers ... 
Qneen'sArms 

Ked  Lion      

Ship  ... 

Wood  and  Stone 


Dorohrater  ...        ...  ... 

Weymouth  ...        ...  ...        ...        ... 

Jl  Ox  ui  anci      ...        ...  ...        •••                  ••• 

Maiden  Kewton.    White  Hart 

Winfzith.    Bed  Lion        

Coife  Castle.    Ship  Lm 

MQbome  St.  Andrew's.  Cardinars  Cap 

Gillingham.    Bed  Lion 


Expenses  of  Freeholders  for  Carriages  aud  Travelling 
Charges  to  and  from  London  and  other  places,  paid 
at  Dorchester 

Various  payments  to  Messengers  and  persons  attending 
the  Election 

Other  payments  connected  with  the  Election 

Other  Bills  deUvered  and  not  paid        

Inns  and  Publio-house  Bills  already  received  as  above 


After  all  the  trouble,  fatigue,  and  appalling  expense  of  the  election,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  declared  his  intention  to  present  a  petition  against  the  return  of  his 
opponent  Lord  Ashley  at  once  announced  the  attitude  he  proposed  to  take 
in  the  matter  in  the  following  letter  -. — 

Lord  AMey  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Pai^shakgeb,  November  30^/t,  1831. 
Ht  DBAS  Dues,— I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to 
present  a  petition  against  my  return.     His  case  I  know  to  be  an  uncommonly 
w  2 


£10,475 

16  9 

...  10,475 

16  9 

372 

4  0 

• 

...   1,203 

8  7 

218 

11  10 

51 

19  2 

24 

11  6 

177 

5  10 

s. 

2 

0  3 

£12,625 

17  11 

A 

d. 

361 

10 

6 

134 

9 

6 

268 

1 

2 

—    764 

1  2 

... 

...   2,310 

6  6 

3,074 

7  8 

••• 

...  12,525 

17  11 

£15,600 

5  7 
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bad  one ;  but  as  he  brings  it  forward  at  the  cost  of  other  persons,  he  has  no 
objection  to  spend  money  for  mj  annoyance. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  yon,  not  only  as  the  head  of  the  party  to  which 
I  belong,  but  also  as  having  taken  so  great  interest  in  the  straggle  for  Dorset- 
shire,  tiiat  if  Mr.  Ponsonby  shonld  present  the  petition,  I  do  not  intend  to 
resist  it,  however  feeble,  nay,  despicable,  may  be  his  claim,  as  indeed  my 
Connsel  assert  it  to  be. 

My  Election  expenses  are  still  unpaid ;  indeed,  even  the  amount  nominally 
subscribed  has  not  as  yet  been  placed  in  the  Banker^s  hands.  I  have  before  me, 
in  consequence,  the  prospect  of  debts  and  incumbrances  which  no  economy  or 
exertions  on  my  part  will  enable  me  to  discharge.  Under  such  circumstanoea  it 
would  be  dishonourable  in  me  to  incur  any  further  expenses. 

I  am,  my  dear  Duke,  with  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

ASHLST. 

To  this  letter  the  Duke  replied  bluntly,  as  follows : — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley^ 

London,  December  Ut,  1831. 

My  deab  Lord  Ashlbt, — ^When  you  address  me  as  a  person  greatly  inte- 
rested in  your  honour  and  success,  and  as  one  who  felt  a  most  anxious  interest 
for  your  success  in  Dorsetshire,  I  answer  you.  But  when  you  address  me  as  the 
head  of  a  party,  I  disclaim  the  title.  I  am  the  slave  of  the  party.  Whenever 
any  man  wants  anything,  particularly  anything  to  be  said  or  done  by  one  to 
another  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  him,  he  comes  to  me  to  apply  for  my 
assistance ;  but  if  I  presume  to  give  my  opinion  upon  any  matter  of  general  or 
local  interest,  it  is  quite  certain  that  each  individual  will  take  his  own  course. 
I  think  it  best,  therefore,  that  I  should  take  mine  ;  and  I  protest  against  being 
supposed  to  be  the  head  of  any  party,  or  responsible  for  anybody's  acts  excepting 
my  own. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  find  yourself  under  the  necessityof  retiring 
in  case  Mr.  Ponsonby  should  petition.  1  did  everything  in  my  power  to  support 
you.    I  did  more  even  than  I  promised. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellingtok. 

A  correspondence  of  some  warmth  ensued  after  this,  which  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  insert  here.  Lord  Ajshley  had  entertained  the  hope  that  when  the 
Duke  saw  the  embarrassnfents  in  which  the  long  protracted  contest  liad  left 
him,  he,  in  common  with  others  of  the  party,  would  have  taken  some  steps  to 
relieve  him.  But  the  Duke  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  Lord 
Ashley  was  left  to  his  debts,  and  to  his  own  devices  to  extricate  himself  from 
them. 

His  first  step  was  to  announce  to  his  friends,  committees,  and  agents,  his 
eourse  of  action.    It  was  done  in  these  terms  :^ 
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Loimoir,  Deeemier  2Mh,  1831. ' 

Lest  there  should  be  any  misanderstandmg,  I  am  desirotifl  of  stating,  in  a 
rerj  few  words,  my  present  but  final  determination. 

If  the  parfy  think  the  seat  for  Dorsetshire  worth  defending,  they  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  undertake  the  defence.  I  cannot  give  any  attention  to  that 
concern,  until  I  shall  be  entirely  relieved  from  all  flxiBting  incumbrances. 

Hy  whole  endeavours  will  be  directed  towards  the  discharge  of  the  election 

debts ;  this  is  the  only  course  by  which  I  can  stand  justified  before  the  world, 

the  creditors,  and  my  own  conscience.     I  shall  not  thwart  or  limit  in  any  way 

the  operations  of  the  party,  if  they  wish  to  resist  Mr.  Ponsonby's  petition ;  but 

I  myself  will  not  expend  one  farthing  thereon,  nor  (whatever  the  party  may  do 

in  their  own  name)  can  I  permit  that  any  charge,  even  the  smallest,  should 

henceforward  be  incurred  in  mine. 

The  matter  is  in  their  hands  to  do  exactly  as  they  please. 

AsHunr. 

The  unpleasant  position  in  which  Lord  Ashley  found  himself  placed, 
brought  him  much  sympathy  and  some  help.  Among  those  who  expressed 
themselves  warmly  on  the  subject  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards 
King  of  Hanover),  to  whom  Lord  Ashley  wrote. 

Zord  Ashley  to  H,RM,  the  Duke  of  Oumderland, 

Paitohangeb,  December  26th,  1831. 

SiB,-*-I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  your  Boyal  High- 
ness, to  thank  you  for  the  kind  feeling  you  expressed  on  my  behalf. 

I  am  greatly  honoured  by  your  Boyal  Highness*  Mendship,  and  I  can 

sincerely  assure  you  thal^  in  this  general  desertion  of  my  friends,  it  is  doubly 

gratifying  to  me. 

lam.  Sir, 

Your  Boyal  Highness* 

Most  obedient,  humble  servant^ 

Ashley. 
The  Duke  replied  as  follows  :^- 

S.R.H.  the  Duke  qf  Oumherland  to  Zord  Ashley. 

Ka^,  Deeemher  BOth,  1831. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^Excuse  my  not  having  acknowledged  sooner  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  but  I  have  been  prevented  doing  it  until  now.  I  feel  most  happy  if,  by 
my  humble  means,  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  on  a  late 
occasion.  All  I  can  and  shall  say  is,  that  though  I  know  I  have  many  faults, 
at  least  that  of  infidelity  to  my  political  principles  never  can,  or  shall,  be 
charged  to  me,  and  I  must  say  that  I  look  on  your  business  as  one  in  which  the 
honour  and  dharaoter  of  us  Tories  is  most  entirely  conoemed,  and  that  as  you 
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did  not  enter  upon  the  oonteat  from  any  partionlar  desire  of  yonr  own,  nay,  I 

may  add  rather  against  your  own  wishes,  but  at  the  express  desire  of  the  party, 

they  are  bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  you.     Wishing  you  every  possible 

Buooeas,  believe  me, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yoors  very  sinoerelyi 

Erkest. 

The  action  of  Mr.  FouBonby  .was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  .party,  and  the 
result  was  a  complete  triumph  for  Lord  Ashley. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill,  but  he  took  no  Teiy 
active  part  in  the  stirring  controversies  in  relation  to  it,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  spoken  on  the  question  in  the  House.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  stand 
to  "  those  great  principles  which  inspirit  and  regulate  our  glorious  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,"  and  to  "firmly,  yet  temperately,  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the  collision  of 
interests  apparently  hostile,  though  in  fact  the  same."  Half  a  century  later 
— on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill — ^a  list  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Reform  Parliament  was  given  in  the  public  press,  and  the  question  was 
asked  whether  any  of  them  would  hold  to  the  opinion  then  expressed  that  the 
**  sun  of  England  had  set  for  ever."    Lord  Shaftesbury  replied — 

I  am  one  of  the  survivors,  but  I  do  not  reoolleot  that  I  ever  expressed  that 
opinion,  nor  was  it  the  opinion  of  the  great  Statesmen  who  at  that  timer  resiated 
the  measure.  They  maintained  that  It  would  lead  eventually  to  large  and  organic 
changes;  that  It  would  overthrow  the  Established  Churoh,  and  destroy  the 
independenoe  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  not  altogether  annihilate  its  existenoe. 

lliey  never  oontemplated  those  issues  as  immediate ;  they  generally  believed 
that  about  thirty  years  would  elapse  before  the  full  and  permanent  effects  were 
seen.  In  this  they  were  right.  The  Household  Suffrage  Aot  of  1867,  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot,  gave  the  final  stamp  to  the  future  oharaoter  of 
legislation.  One  enaotment  yet  remains,  the  enactment  of  household  suffrage  for 
the  counties.  This  measure  will  affect  the  tenure  and  transmission  of  property 
in  every  form,  as  the  other  measures  have  affected  the  principle  and  action  of 
political  institutions.* 

During  the  years  1831 — 32  Lord  Ashley  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Southey,  and,  although  many  of  the  letters  related  chiefly  to  questions  of 
the  day,  the  views  expressed  by  Southey  were  stimulating  to  his  friend.  "  For 
myself,"  said  Southey,  "  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  things,  not  merely  because 
of  that  constitutional  cheerfulness  which  never  forsakes  me  by  my  own  fire- 
side, but  because  all  things  seem  at  this  time  to  be  working  iJirough  evil  to 
good."  This  was  an  exactly  opposite  view  to  that  entertained  by  Lord  Aablej, 
and  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  was  beneficial. 

*  Timet,  June  6th,  1882. 
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Many  ol  Southey's  letters  relate  to  books  and  their  authors.  Lord  Ashley's 
literary  taste  and  judgment  being  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  Southey. 
Thus,  on  November  7th,  Southey  writes  :^ 

Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  "  ought  to  be  read  in  the  Universities  as  oarefully 
aa  Thuoydides.  I  have  long  oonsidered  it  a  great  def  eot  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion that  some  snoh  means  of  training  up  men  (politically  speaking)  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  thus  arming  them  against  the  errors  of  the  times,  should  be 
so  utterly  neglected. 

South's  *' Sermons**  ought  to  follow  Clarendon  in  a  course  of  historical 
reading.  They  constantly  refer  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Rebellion 
as  oonnected  with  Puritanism  ;  and  as  no  man  ever  possessed  a  cleverer  head,  no 
man  ever  expressed  sterling  sense  ina  more  vigorous  st^le.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  his 
style  as  the  perfection  of  English  prose.  His  wit  I  oan  always  admire  ;  and  his 
bitterness  I  can  pardon,  because  it  is  never  misapplied ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
passages  of  so  dark  a  Calvinistic  dye  in  his  works  that  they  make  me  shudder. 
Of  all  our  old  divines,  Jackson  is  the  one  who  has  most  enlarged  my  views  ;  tho 
perusal  of  his  works  always  elevates  me,  and  leaves  an  abiding  contentment. 
Now  and  then  a  passage  occurs  which  I  wonder  at  meeting  there,  and  wish  it  had 
not  been  written ;  but  on  the  whole  I  know  of  no  writer  in  whose  words  there  is 
so  little  alloy,  in  proportion  to  their  extent  There  are  some  remarkable  instances 
in  this  excellenii  man's  writings  of  that  foresight  which  is  produced  by  a  religious 
consideration  of  the  course  #f  human  affairs. 

Li  only  one  of  his  letters  does  Southey  refer  to  himself  as  the  Poet- 
laureate.  It  was  when  sending  a  selection  from  his  .poems,  containing  his 
lyric  pieces  written  in  the  days  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  at  Manchester.    He  says — 

I  send  them  because  of  their  present  applicability ;  and  because  they  will 
show  you  in  what  manner  I  am  disposed  to  perform  the  duties  of  Poet*laureate. 

Southey  was  justly  indignant  upon  hearing  how,  in  the  matter  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Dorset  election,  Lord  Ashley  had  been  deserted 
even  by  those  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  support  him;  and  wrote  in 
reply,  while  the  validity  of  the  election  was  still  in  question  :— 

Keswick,  JaiiMary  16^A,  1832. 

Mt  dbab  Lobd  Abhlbt, — ^Your  letter  gives  me  great  concern  as  well  as  great 
surprise.  Dorsetshire  offered  the  first  ground  on  which  a  stand  could  be  made, 
and  when  you  took  your  stand  there  every  one  knew  that  it  was  not  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  the  oonunon  cause.  I  never  doubted  that  coming  forward  as 
you  did,  you  would  be  supported  by  the  whole  party.  If  they  treat  you  thus,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  they  neither  deserve  to  be  served  nor  saved. 

Such  treatment  might  produce  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  any  one  whose 
mind  was  not  conformed  to  Christian  principles  and  confirmed  in  them.  For 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  think  charitably  of  mankind,  after  we  have  bef "~ 
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oompelled  to  think  ill  of  those  in  whom  we  have  tmsted.  Yon  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  thoa  morally  injnred.  And  should  it  be  neoessary  for  jon  to  withdraw 
for  some  years  into  private  life  and  oomparatiye  retirement,  this  may  eventnallj 
prove  to  be  no  misfortune.  You  wiU  esoape  from  feverish  anxieties  and  from 
f ati^es  whioh  undermine  the  strongest  constitutions ;  and  you  will  live  to 
yourself,  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  whioh  you  will  know  how  to  improve. 
Your  evenings  will  be  far  more  healthfully  and  happily  and  profitably  passed 
than  they  would  have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lord  Ashley. 

Yoon  with  sincere  regard, 

ROBEBT  SOUTHET. 

To  Southey,  Lord  Ashley  mode  known  many  of  the  projects  which  were 
still  floating  in  his  mind  and  had  not  yet  assnmed'definite  shape.  In  all  those 
Southey  took  a  worm  and  sympathetic  interest,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

January  IBtA,  1832. 

I  agree  with  yon  that  the  state  of  the  poor  cannot  be  discussed  too  much,  for 
till  it  is  improved  physically  and  morally  and  religiously  we  shall  be  in  more 
danger  from  them  than  the  West  Indian  planters  are  from  their  slavea. 

%'         D.eo&mher  l«e,  1832. 

If  I  had  not  been  pressingly  employed  upon  a  volume  which  is  announced  for 
the  first  of  February  I  should  have  ere  this  thanked  you  for  the  two  Reports  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  first  I  have  gone  through  caref  nily 
and  with  great  interest ;  the  first  page  of  the  latter  made  me  sick  at  heart ;  but  I 
shall  go  through  that  also,  and,  in  due  time,  if  it  please  God,  make  use  of  both. 
No  information  can  ever  come  amiss  to  me.  Sooner  or  later  I  find  application  for 
all  that  I  can  obtain ;  and  it  not  unf  requently  happens  that  notes  which  I  made 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  come  into  use.  The  Sabbath  report  tends  to  confirm 
the  encouraging  opinion  that  in  every  measure  of  real  reform,  when  it  is  once 
fairly  and  honestly  undertaken,  the  strength  of  the  community  will  go  with  i1^ 
Whatever  is  attempted  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
will  have  the  heart  of  man  with  it. 

One  of  the  titles  by  which  Lord  Ashley  soon  became  known  throughoni 
4I10  country  was  that  of  the  "  Working  Man's  Friend."  The  condition  of  the 
working  classes  about  this  time  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  their  con- 
dition now.  The  term  "  working  man  "is  to  be  understood  as  applying,  not 
to  the  agricultural  labourer,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  very  little  to  do  with  politics, 
takes  reluctantly  to  new  ideas,  and  is  slow  to  be  moyed  by  agitation  of  any 
kind,  but  to  men  employed  In  towns  and  cities,  the  great  centres  of  industry ; 
men  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  type,  who  by  their  intelligence  repro- 
sent,  and  by  their  action  influence  and  lead,  the  great  working  classes  of  the 
country. 
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It  was  when  Lord  Ashley  was  beginning  his  public  career  that  the  tme 
position  of  the  working  man  was  becoming  capable  of  definition.  He  had 
groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  he  had  been  stung  by  the  reproach  that  he  was 
a  mere  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  country,  he  had  been  fettered  by  vexa- 
tious laws.  The  great  fiscal  reforms  of  Huskisson  in  1824 — 5 ;  the  labours 
of  Joseph  Hume ;  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  which  rendered  the 
union  of  working  men  in  self-defence  no  longer  criminal ;  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  relating  to  artificers  going  to  foreign  parts,  which  made  emigration 
possible  when  the  labour  market  was  overstocked,  and  other  measures  of 
relief,  now  paved  the  way  for  further  reforms. 

And  truly  Reform  was  urgently  demanded  in  regard  to  the  whole  position 
and  privileges  of  the  working  classes.  A  spirit  of  turbulence  and  lawlessness 
was  manif ^ing  itself  everywhere.  Their  only  resource  in  self-defence,  and 
perhaps  the  only  argument  they  understood,  was  that  of  violence.  When,  for 
instance,  in  1S29,  during  a  period  of  stagnation  in  trade,  employers  proposed 
a  reduction  of  wages  to  the  factory  operatives,  they  assembled  in  riotous 
mobs,  broke  the  windows  of  the  factories,  smashed  the  machinery,  destroyed 
the  looms,  and  in  some  instances  set  fire  to  the  mills.  Education  was  at  a 
deplorably  low  ebb.  la  the  factory  districts^  even  as  late  as  1843,  when  over- 
work was  to  some  extent  stopped,  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  factories,  reported  that  in  an  area  of  eight  miles  by  four,  comprising  the 
large  boroughs  of  Oldham  and  Aahton,  for  a  population  of  105,000,  there  was 
not,  at  the  date  of  his  lost  quarterly  return,  one  public  day  school  for  poor 
children. 

The  factory  schools  were  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As  late  as  1839  an 
inspector  reported : — "  The  engine-man,  the  slubber,  the  burler,  the  book- 
keeper, the  overlooker,  the  wife  of  any  of  these,  the  small  shopkeeper,  or  the 
next-door  neighbour,  with  six  or  seven  children  on  the  floor  and  on  her  lap, 
are  by  turns  found  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  in  and  about  their 
several  places  of  occupation,  for  the  two  hours  required  by  law."* 

Sunday-schools,  although  of  incalculable  value  for  their  special  ends, 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  effect  much  in  the  spread  of  education. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  were  a  fair  index  of  their  general  condition 
There  was  universal  rioting  and  carousal  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.     Fairs 
and  wakes  were  the  popular  resorts ;  drunkenness  was  the  great  prevailing 
vice ;  unchastity  was  fearfully  prevalent ;  and  low-class  dancing  saloons  and 
still  lower-class  cheap  theatres  were  largely  frequented. 

The  opportunities  for  improving  their  mental  and  moral  condition  were 
very  limited.  The  factory  system,  as  we  shall  presently  see  more  particu- 
larly, was  cruel  in  its  oppression.  Mines  and  collieries  were  worked  in  great 
measure  by  women  and  children.  Bakers,  sailors,  and  chimney-sweeps  were 
left  unprotected  by  legislation.  Friendly  societies,  many  of  them  rotten  to 
the  core,  were  the  only  legalised  means  for  self-help.    Post-office  Savings 

*  Quoted  in  "  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes.*'    By  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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Banks  were  not  established,  and  the  pawnbrokers,  or  private  savings  banks, 
held  the  savings  of  the  people.  Sanitary  science  was  practically  unknown. 
Education  was  not  a  right.  Ragged  schools,  reformatory  and  indnstrial 
schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  workmen's  clubs  had  not  begun  to  exist. 
The  newspaper  press  was  not  free ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fettered  in  many 
ways.  Taxation  was  oppressive  and  unjust.  Postal  communication  was  an 
expensive  luxury  even  to  the  well-to-do.  Limited  liability,  enabling  working 
men  to  contribute  their  small  capital  to  the  increase  of  the  productive  power 
of  the  country,  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  poor  laws  were 
pauperising  and  degrading ;  the  stamp  duties  were  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
poor  man  enforcing  his  legal  claims.  The  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act 
did  not  exist.  The  cheap  literature  of  the  day  reflected  the  violent  passions 
which  raged  on  every  side ;  and  the  Church  was  in  a  state  of  lethargy  from 
which  it  was  not  effectually  aroused  for  many  years. 

With  crime  rampant,  and  the  machinery  for  the  pursuit  of  offenders  in  an 
inconceivably  deficient  state ;  with  mendicancy  everywhere  on  the  increase ; 
with  population  increasing  by  gigantic  strides  (in  Birmingham,  for  example, 
the  population  in  1815  was  90,000 ;  in  1832, 150,000),  and  no  means  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  great  thoroughfares ;  with  sanitation  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  no  proper  provision  for  enforcing  the  local  and  general  laws  in 
existence  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  nuisances — ^there  was  no 
measure  enacted  at  this  period  that  was  of  greater  benefit  than  Sir  Bobert 
Feel's  Act  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  police  force.  Before 
1829  the  public  were  dependent  for  their  protection  upon  a  staff  of  parochial 
watchmen,  who  wore  muffled  up  in  heavy  cloaks,  and  beat  a  stick  upon  the 
pavement  to  announce  their  approach,  and  allow  evil-disposed  persons  to  get 
out  of  their  way.  At  night  they  carried  lanterns,  which  served,  as  the  stick 
by  day,  to  announce  their  whereabouts,  and  after  they  had  made  their  rounds 
they  retired  to  their  watch-boxes.  It  was  no  wonder  that  plunder  and 
robbery  of  all  kinds  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  that  aft«r  sunset  no 
one  considered  it  safe  to  venture  out.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  fact  of  all  the  large  towns,  were  accustomed  to  the  state  of  things,  and 
when  Sir  Brobert  Feel  instituted,  in  1829,  the  new  police  force  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  met  on  all  hands  with  the  fiercest  opposition  and  invective.  It 
was  considered  that  such  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  the 
Introduction  of  police  supervision  involved,  would  be  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  measure  for  con- 
solidating peace  and  protecting  life  and  property  that  could  have  been 
devised ;  and  the  popular  projudice,  although  hard  to  die,  at  length  yielded. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  terms  ''Bobby"  and  "Feeler"  were 
derived  from  Feel's  name. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Lord  Ashley,  of  all  men,  that  the  police  force  should 
have  been  instituted  at  this  period.  The  times  were  ripening  for  the  intro- 
duction of  measuros  which,  beforo  they  could  be  carried,  would  necessitate  his 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  every  den  of  infamy,  every  sink  of 
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impnrity,  every  abomination  in  the  hoyels  of  the  lowest  of  the  low — ^not  in 
London  only,  but  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  it  would  have  been  morally  and 
physicaUy  impossible  for  him  to  have  accomplished  his  task  without  the 
assistance  of  the  police,  a  body  of  men  to  whom  he  always  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke  well. 

In  1833  began  the  great  work,  in  which,  for  twenty  years.  Lord  Ajshley 
was  to  take  so  prominent  a  part — Factory  Legislation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  value  of  the  muslins 
and  calicoes  which  England  annufdly  received  from  Lidia  was  about  £160,000. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  importation  of  Indian  piece-goods  into 
this  country,  despite  legislative  enactments  intended  to  foster  the  home 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  by  prohibiting  the  weaving  of  Indian  muslin 
and  calicoes,  rose  to  the  anuuid  value  of  £1,250,000,  and  the  acme  of  tliis 
increasing  trade  was  reached  in  1806,  when  our  importations  from  India 
of  such  goods  as  are  now  the  staple  of  the  industry  of  Lancashire,  amounted 
to  £2,000,000.  ''From  this  date  there  is  a  decline,  great  and  rapid,  till 
England  becomes  an  exporter  of  what  she  had  previously  imported  so 
largely,  and  is  able,  not  only  to  furnish  cotton  goods  of  every  variety  and 
quality  for  the  supply  of  all  her  own  wants,  but  also  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  her  looms  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  seas,  and  'placing  them 
at  the  doors  of  the  In4iui  consumer,  undersell  the  goods  made  by  his 
own  hands  *rom  cotton  grown  in  his  own  garden.*  **  * 

It  was  to  the  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery  that  this 
wonderful  change  was  due.  Up  to  the  year  1738  the  English  hand-loom 
weaver  was  in  no  better  case,  as  regarded  his  implements,  than  the  "  rude, 
unlettered  Indian;"  but  in  1738,  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  substituted  the  fly- 
shuttle  for  the  hand-shuttle,  by  which  the  production  of  the  hand-loom  was 
trebled.  Other  improvements  followed ;  and  in  1767,  Mr.  James  Hargreaves, 
a  hand-loom  weaver  of  Blackburn,  patented  his  "spinning  jenny."  So 
great  was  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  this  machine  that  the  spinners 
were  up  in  arms;  they  broke  into  his  house,  and  destroyed  the  machine. 
When,  however,  its  advantages  became  apparent,  fresh  machines  were 
brought  into  use,  but  these  in  like  manner  were  destroyed,  and  Hargreaves 
quitted  Lancashire  in  disgust,  and  settled  in  Nottingham,  where  he  erected 
a  mill. 

Following  (dose  upon  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  came  those  of 
Richard  Arkwright  and  Samuel  Grompton,  by  whose  genius  the  produc- 
tion of  yam  had  increased  three  hundred-fold ;  and  to  those  again  succeeded 
the  inventions  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  Mr.  Robert  MiUai:,  a  calico-printer  of  Glasgow,  so  that  towards  the 
end  of  last  century  the  condition  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  popula- 
tion was  completely  changed.  Instead  of  working  in  their  homes  they 
were  obliged  to  work  in  mills;  and  instead  of  being  comx>aratively  their 
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own  masters,  working  when  they  would,  they  were  under  mftsters  who  mftde 
them  work  for  what  wages  they  chose  to  give,  and  dnring  what  hours 
they  chose  to  dictate. 

Remonstrance  was  in  vain;  water  could  now  he  employed  to  do  the 
harder  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  hy  the  men,  who,  if  they  were  re- 
fractory, conld  he  sent  adrift ;  and  machinery  was  inyented  which  children 
conld  manage  with  almost  as  mnch  success  as  adults. 

In  this  way  a  demand  for  child-lahour  was  created,  and  the  supply  was 
not  deficient.  But  it  was  effected  in  a  manner  which  scarcely  seems 
credihle  to  the  humanity  of  to-day ;  large  bodies  of  children  were  drafted 
from  the  workhouses  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  great  cities,  and 
placed  in  the  mills  as  "  apprentices,"  where,  at  the  discretion  of  sordid 
overseers,  they  were  worked  unmercifully,  and  treated  with  such  brutality 
that  the  recital  is  t<oo  sickening  for  narration. 

As  early  as  1796  Yoices  were  raised  in  protest  against  the  cruel  wrongs 
inflicted  on  these  poor  children,  who  were  continually  being  sent  down 
to  Lancashire  by  barge-loads  from  the  London  workhouses ;  but  in  the 
excitement  of  the  stirring  events  that  were  then  occurring  at  home  and 
abroad,  those  voices  were  unheeded.  Meantime,  the  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  children  was  growing  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  last  the 
cruelty  of  the  system  under  which  they  were  held  was  hardly  paralleled 
by  the  abominations  of  negro  slavery.  A  horrible  traffic  had  sprung  up ; 
child- jobbers  scoured  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  children 
to  sell  them  again  into  the  bondage  of  factory  slaves.  The  waste  of  human 
life  in  the  manufactories  to  which  the  children  were  consigned  was  simply 
frightful.  Day  aud  night  the  machinery  was  kept  going;  one  gang  of 
children  working  it  by  day,  and  another  set  by  night,  while,  in  times  of 
pressure,  the  same  children  were  kept  working  day  and  night  by  remorseless 
task-masters. 

The  horrors  of  the  Factory  System  are  scarcely  conceivable  to  this 
generation;  and  if  a  few  details  are  given  here,  it  is  not  to  furnish  a 
"  harrowing  description,"  but  to  indicate  what  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
wliich  cried  aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  "Apprentice  System?^'  bargains  were  made  between  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  parishes  and  the  owners  of  factories,  and  the 
pauper  children — some  as  young  as  five  years  old — were  bound  to  serve  nntO 
they  were  twenty-one. 

In  some  cases  allnring  baits  were  held  out  to  them ;  they  were  told  they 
would  be  well  clothed  and  fed,  have  plenty  'of  money,  and  learn  a  trado. 
These  deceptions  were  practised  in  order  to  make  the  children  wish  to  go, 
and  thus  give  an  opportunity  to  the  traffickers  to  say  that  they  went  as 
volunteers,  and  not  under  compulsion.  Generally,  the  spell  was  broken 
when,  like  live  stock,  these  children  were  packed  in  waggons,  and  sent  a  four 
days'  journey  to  Nottingham,  or  wherever  their  destination  might  be.  If  the 
illusion  did  not  vanish  then,  it  did  when  the  gates  of  the  'Prentice  House 
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closed  upon  tliezii,  and  they  were  checked  off,  according  to  invoice,  and  con- 
signed to  the  sleeping  berths  allotted  to  them,  reeking  with  the  f  onl  oil  with 
which  the  bedding  of  the  older  hands  was  saturated. 

Their  first  labours  generally  consisted  in  picking  up  loose  cotton  from  the 
floor.  This  was  done  amidst  the  burring  din  of  machinery,  in  an  average 
heat  of  70°  to  90®  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  fumes  of  the  oil  with  which  the 
axles  of  twenty  thousand  wheels  and  spindles  were  bathed.  ^. 

**  For  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning ; 

Their  wind  oomes  in  our  faces, 
Till  ourliearts  turn,  our  heads  with'pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  : 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall, 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  oeiling. 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  withiall. 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  oould  pray, 
'  O  ye  wheels '  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 

<StopI  besUentfor  to-day  P"*  ««ir 

Sick,  with  aching  backs  and  inflamed  ankles  from  the  constant  stooping, 
with  fingers  lacerated  from  scraping  the  floors ;  parched  and  suffocated  by 
the  dust  and  flue — ^the  little  slaves  toiled  from  morning  till  night.  If  they 
paused,  the  brutal  overlooker,  who  was  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work  being  performed  by  each  child  under  him,  urged  them  on  by  kicks  and 
blows. 

When  the  dinner-time  came,  after  six  hours'  labour,  it  was  only  to  rest  for 
forty  minutes,  and  to  partake  of  black  bread  and  porridge,  or,  occasionally, 
some  coarse  Irish  bacon. 

In  process  of  time  more  important  employment  was  given  to  them, 
involving  longer  hours  and  harder  work.  Lost  time  had  to  be  made  up  by 
overwork-^they  were  required  every  other  day  to  stop  at  the  mill  during  the 
dinner-hour  to  clean  the  frames,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  relaxa- 
tion for  them  until  Sunday  came,  when  their  one  thought  was  to  rest.  Stage 
by  stage  they  sank  into  tiie  prof  oundest  depths  of  wretchedness.  In  weari- 
ness they  often  fell  upon  the  machinery,  and '  almost  every  factory  child  was 
more  or  less  injured ;  through  hunger,  neglect,  over-fatigue,  and  poisonous 
air,  they  died  in  terrible  numbers,  swept  off  by  contagious  fevers. 

There  was  no  redress  of  any  kind.  The  isolation  of  the  mills  aided  the 
cruelties  practised  in  them.  The  children  could  not  escape,  as  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  capture  and  were  eagerly  sought ;  they  could  not  complain 
when  the  visiting  magistrate  came,  for  they  were  in  abject  fear  of  their  task- 
nLajsters,  and,  moreover,  on  those  days  the  house  was  swept  and  garnished  for 
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the  anticipated  visit,  and  appearances  would  hare  given  the  lie  to  complaints; 
if  they  perished  in  the  ma<;hiner7,  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  coroner's  inquest 
to  be  held,  and  rarer  still  for  it  to  issue  in  anything  hut  a  commonplace 
verdict.  And  when  the  time  came  that  their  indentures  expired,  after  years 
of  toil,  averaging  fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  their  bodies  scarred  with  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  overlookers — ^with  their  minds  dwarfed  and  vacant, 
with  their  constitutions,  in  many  instances,  hox>elessly  injured ;  in  profound 
ignorance  that  there  was  even  the  semblance  of  law  for  their  protection — 
these  unfortunate  apprentices,  arrived  at  manhood,  found  that  they  had  never 
been  taught  the  tra4e  they  should  have  learned,  and  that  they  had  no  resource 
whatever  but  te  enter  again  upon  the  hateful  life  from  which  they  were 
legally  freed.  Should  it  happen  that  they  had  become  crippled  or  diseased 
during  their  apprenti(Veship,  their  wages  were  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  sum, 
and  their  future  was  a\ong  lingering  death. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facte  relating  te  the  Apprentice  System — only  one 
phase  of  the  great  Factery  Question.  Where  such  abominations  were 
telerated,  the  case  of  the  other  children  and  young  persons,  not  apprentices, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  abnost  as  bad,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  *grew 
up,  as  we  shall  see,  consequent  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  trade,  a  system  of 
iniquity  even  greater  than  that  we  have  described,  when,  instead  of  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  parishes  apprenticing  the  orphans  and  destitute  of 
their  parishes,  parente  voluntarily  placed  their  children  in  the  factories  te 
do  the  same  kind  of  work,  during  the  same  oppressive  hours,  and  under  many 
of  the  same  heartless  conditions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  champion  of  these  hapless  apprentices 
was  one  who  was  himself  a  manufacturer,  and  had  had  a  long  experience  and 
use  of  the  system — the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  1802  carried  a  measure 
te  provide  for  their  care  and  education.  As  far  as  it  went  the  legislation  was 
good ;  it  enjoined  proper  clothing,  feeding,  and  instruction ;  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  te  twelve,  exclusive  of  meals ;  the  abolition  of  night- work,  and  the 
appointment  of  visiters  to  inspect  the  factories.  The  effect  of  the  Act  was  to 
do  away  gradually  with  the  "  Apprentice  System." 

The  mills  at  that  time  were  placed  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  to 
drive  the  machinery ;  and  as  this  was  often  in  thinly-popidated  districts,  the 
employment  of  apprentices  became  a  necessity.  "WTien,  however,  the  st«am> 
engine  was  invented,  mills  could  be  planted  anywhere ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  planted  in  densely  populated  neighbourhoods,  in  order  that 
the  children  of  the  inhabitante  might  be  employed  instead  of  the  apprentices, 
and  so  relieve  the  masters  of  the  trouble  of  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
education. 

This  altered  state  of  affairs  introduced  new  evils,  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  those  that  had  preceded  them  ;  and  in  1815  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  children.  After  wearisome  inquiries  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obteining,  in  1819,  an  Act  by  which  *no  child  under  nine  years  of 
age  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  cotten  factery,  and  no  young  person  nndec 
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sixteen  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  ezclnsive  of  meals.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  untiring  labours  of  Mr.  K'athaniel  Gould,  a 
large-hearted  philanthropist  who  gave  his  time  and  wealth  and  influence  to 
the  cause  unsparingly,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  memory  which  will  always 
be  cherished  with  gratitude  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

While  these  eyils  existed  in  the  cotton  factories,  evils  every  whit  as  great 
were  prevalent  in  the  woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  other  factories — evils  which  the 
legislation  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  did  not  touch. 

In  1825,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  (afterwards  Lord  Broughton)  passed  a  Bill 
by  which  it  became  unlawful  to  employ  any  child  in  a  cotton  factory,  who 
should  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  more  than  sixty-nine  hours  a  week ; 
and  which  also  prohibited  night-work  in  specified  departments. 

The  Bill  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  like  that  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  related  only 
to  the  cotton  factories,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
very  inadequate  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  were  increasing  with  the  increas- 
ing trade,  consequent  upon  the  multiplication  of  inventions.  Nevertheless  its 
provisions  were  highly  beneficial  as  far  as  they  went ;  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  factory-hands  were  undoubtedly  improved,  and  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  desire  of  both  masters  and  men  for  further  legislation. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1830  that  the  great  and  comprehensive  movement 
with  which,  later  on,  Lord  Ashley  was  to  be  pre-eminently  identified,  com- 
menced. In  that  year  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Bradford,  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  of 
Fixby  Hall,  Huddersfield,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Fhilip 
Grant,  and  others,  grasped  the  wider  and  more  beneficent  idea  of  seeking  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  work,  not  for  children  in  cotton  factories  only,  but 
for  chUdren  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Letters  were  written  to  the  public  journals,  meetings  were  held,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  working  men  was  kindled,  and  the  opposition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  mill-owners  was  aroused.  Fetitions  to  both  Houses  of  Farliamont 
were  presented  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  increasing  agitation. 

Meanwhile  a  further  Bill  was  being  promoted  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and 
Lord  Morpeth,  which  proposed  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  to  eleven  and  a 
half  in  any  one  day,  and  to  eight  and  a  half  on  Saturdays ;  to  prohibit  child- 
ren under  nine  years  of  age  being  employed  in  factories ;  to  exempt  all  young 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  night-work ;  and  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Act  to  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  linen,  and  silk  factories, 
and  also  to  power-looms.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
mill-owners  was  very  strong,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Bill — which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  in  1831 — was  too  much  mutilated  to  be  at  all  effective. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  at  this  time  was 
Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M.F.  for  Newark,  and  so  conspicuous  and  un- 
tiring were  his  labours,  so  wide  his  sympathies,  and  so  powerful  his  inffnonce, 
tliat  he  was,  by  common  consent,  chosen  as  the  future  leader  of  the  luovement 
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in  tho  House  of  Gommoiis.  Sir  John  Hobhotuse  liad  over  and  over  again  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  more  idle  than  to  talk  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  the  honrs  of  daily  labour  to  ten,  for  five  days,  and  to  eight 
on  the  Saturday,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  any  one,  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  could  hold  a  view  so  extravagant. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1831,  Mr.  Sadler  introduced  his 
famous  "  Ten  Hours  Bill "  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1832,  moved  its  second  reading  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  eloquence. 
It  was  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  his  statements  were 
exaggerated,  one-sided,  and  inaccurate ;  and  sucli  was  the  force  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 

It  was  while  that  Committee  was  carrying  on  its  herculean  labours,  and 
Mr.  Sadler  was  working  night  and  day  in  the  cause,  that  the  country  was 
agitated,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  with  the  cry  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  in  that  year  the  first  Bef orm  Bill  received  the  Itoyal  Assent. 

Mr.  Sadler  retired  from  the  representation  of  Newark  at  the  General 
Election  of  May,  1831,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  that 
election  and  of  his  having  been  offered  a  safe  seat  for  Aldborough.  This 
latter  town  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  he  then  stood 
for  Leeds  and  afterwards  for  Huddersfield,  but,  notwithstanding  the  support 
he  received  from  the  working  classes  in  both  places,  he  was  defeated. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Sadler  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  operatives,  and  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  committees  was  at 
once  held  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken.  At  that  meeting  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Bull,  of  Brierley,  near  Bradford,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  London  to  express  their  views  and  to  confer 
with  the  friends  of  the  movement  there. 

The  result  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the  letter  Mr.  BuU 
addi'essed  to  the  various  Short-Time  Committees  and  others. 

Rev.  O,  S.  Bull  to  Shcrt'Time  Committees, 

London,  February  Uh,  1833. 

Deab  Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you  that  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the 
delegates'  meeting,  I  have  succeeded,  under  Mr.  Sadler's  sanotiop.,  in  prevailing 
upon  Lord  Ashley  to  move  his  (Mr.  Sadler's)  Bill. 

Lord  Ashley  gave  notice  yesterday  afternoon,  at  half -past  two,  of  a  motion 
on  the  5th  of  March,  for  leave  "  to  renew  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sadler  last 
Session,  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  such  amendments  and  additions  as  appear  necessary  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  this  House." 

This  notice,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  (for  I  was  preBent),  was  received  with 
heaf ty  and  unusual  cheers  from  all  parts  of  a  House  of  more  than  300.  Ko  other 
notice  was  so  cheered ;  and  more  than  forty,  some  of  them  vezy  popular,  wers 
given  at  the  same  time. 
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I  am  informed  that  Lord  Ashley  reoeiyed  many  nnezpeoted  aaroranoee  of 
support  immediately  after  his  notioe,  and  has  had  more  sinoe. 

Pray  call  your  Committee  .to^rether  directly,  and  read  this  to  them.  As  to 
Lord  Ashley,  he  is  noble,  benevolent,  and  resolnte  in  mind,  as  he  is  manly  in 
person.  I  have  been  favoured  with  several  interviews,  and  aU  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  On  one  oocasion  his  Lordship  said,  "  I  have  only  seal  and  good 
intentions  to  bring  to  this  work ;  I  can  have  no  merit  in  it^  that  mnst  all  belong 
to  Mr.  Sadler.  It  seems  no  one  else  will  undertake  It^  so  I  will ;  and,  without 
cant  or  hypocrisy,  whioh  I  hate,  I  assnie  you  I  dare  not  refuse  the  request  you 
have  80  earnestly  pressed.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  God  and  to  the  poor,  and  I 
trust  He  will  support  me.  Talk  of  trouble  1  What  do  we  come  to  Parliament 
for  ? " 

In  a  letter  lie  writes :  **To  me  it  appeared  an  affair  less  of  poUoy  than  of 
religion,  and  I  determined,  therefore,  at  all  hazards  to  myself,  to  do  what  I  could 
in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  that  virtuous  and  amiable  man  "  (meaning  Mr. 
Sadler). 

I  have  just  left  his  Lordship,  and^find  him  more  determined  than  ever.  He 
says,  it  is  your  cause ;  if  you  support  him,  he  will  never  flinch. 

Yours  most  faithfully. 

To  Mr. ; ,  a.  8.  BuLih 


Seeretary  of  the  Skort'Tkns  CommUUe, 


A  memorandum,  written  by  Lord  Ashley  himself  in  1888,  and  found 
disjointed  and  incomplete  among  his  papers,  recofunts  the  incident  of  h\» 
resolve : — 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1832, 1  read  incidentally  in  the  Timei  some 
extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Sadler's  committee.  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  question  previously,  nor  was  I  even  aware  that  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Either  the  question  had  made  very 
little  stir,  or  I  had  been  unusually  negligent  in  Parliamentary  business.  I 
suspect  the  first  to  be  the  true  cause,  for  it  had  been  an  active  Session,  and  j 
had  taken  my  share  in  the  activity  of  it.  I  was  astonished  and  disgusted ;  and, 
knowing  Sadler  to  be  out  of  Parliament  (for  he  had  been  defeated  at  Leeds),  I 
wrote  to  him  to  offer  my  services  in  presenting  petitions,  or  doing  any  otiier 
small  work  that  the  cause  might  requir^.  I  received  no  answer,  and  forgot  the 
subject.  The  Houses  met  in  the  month  of  February ;  on  the  second  or  third  day 
I  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  whom  till  then  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of.  He  was  brought  to  me  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  they  both  proposed  to  me 
to  take  up  the  question  that  Sadler  had  necessarily  dropped.  I  can  perf  eptly 
recollect  my  astonishment^  and  doubts  and  terror  at  l^e  proposition.  I  forget  the 
arguments  for  and  against  my  intermeddlixtg  in  the  affair ;  so  far,  I  recollect 
that  in  vain  I  demanded  time  for  consideration ;  it  was  necessary,  Bull  replied, 
to  make  an  instant  resolution,  as  Morpeth  would  otherwise  give  notice  of  a  Bill 
which  would  defraud  the  operatives  of  their  ten  hours  measure,  by  proposing  one 
which  should  inflict  eleven. 
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I  obtained,  however,  a  respite  till  the  next  morning',  and  I  set  myself  to  re- 
flection and  inquiry.  Nevertheless  the  only  persons  I  consulted  were  Peach  and 
Scarlett,  the  present  Lord  Abinger.  They  strongly  urged  me  to  adopt  the 
question,  and  I  returned  home  armed  with  their  opinions,  to  decide  for  myselft 
after  meditation  and  prayer,  and  *'  divination  '*  (as  it  were)  by  the  word  of  God. 

The  resolution  arrived  at  by  Lord  Ashley  and  annoonced  in  the  haatily- 
written  but  graphic  letter  of  Mr.  Bull,  was  not  reached  without  a  Btruggle. 
He  now  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  On  the  one  hand  lay  ease, 
influence,  promotion,  and  troops  of  friends ;  on  the  other  an  unpopular  cause, 
unceasing  labour  amidst  every  kind  of  opposition;  perpetual  worry  and 
anxiety ;  estrangement  of  friends ;  annihilation  of  leisure ;  and  a  life  among 
the  poor.  It  was  between  these  he  had  to  choose.  Had  he  been  ambitious  o: 
political  distinction  there  can  be  no  doubt  that-,  with  his  abilities,  his 
popularity,  and  his  great  oratorical  powers,  he  would  have  commanded  a 
prominent  position  in  his  party.  Already  he  had  held  an  appointment  in  the 
Government  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed, 
and  had  shown  such  tact  and  ability,  combined  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  matters  he  had  to  deal  with — ^relating  principally  to  India — ^th&t  he 
had  made  his  mark. 

The  alternative  before  him  was  voluntarily  to  cut  himself  off  from  these 
prospects,  to  associate  himself  with  the  most  unpopular  question  of  the  day, 
to  become  the  victim  of  a  virulent  opposition  from  aU  parties,  and  even  from 
many  able  and  enlightened  men  who  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with  every 
movement  which  theiy  believed  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  but  who  looked  upon  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed. 

But  Lord  Ashley  was  not  a  man  to  allow  considerations  of  the  baser  sort 
to  weigh  heavily  with  him.  Already  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  Already  he  had  passed  through  the  strait  gate  of  his 
path  in  life,  and  had  entered  the  narrow  way.  He  would  not  look  back  now. 
He  remembered  that  day  at  Harrow,  when  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  fight 
against  the  monstrous  cruelty  that  allowed  the  weak  and  the  unfriended  to 
suffer  and  be  trampled  upon  simply  because  they  were  poor.  But  that  vow 
had  been  made  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Now  he  had  a  wife  and  a  child, 
a  home  and  a  position.  To  espouse  the  factory  cause  was  to  give  up  home- 
comfort  and  domestic  leisure ;  to  relinquish  the  scientific  and  literary  pursuits 
which  had  for  him  such  an  intense  fascination.  Was  it  right  for  him  so  to 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  his  life,  and  to  abandon  the  prospects  i^  opened 
up  P  He  laid  the  matter  before  his  wife,  painted  in  dark  cdlours  all  the 
sacrifice  it  meant;  weighed  the  burden  it  would  place  on  her  yoiing 
shoulders ;  and  waited  for  the  verdict. 

"  It  is  your  duty,"  she  said,  "  and  the  consequenoes  we  must  leave.  Go 
forward,  and  to  Yictory ! " 

When  Lord  Ashley  accepted  the  responsibility  of  taking  up  Mr.  Sadler's 
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benevoleiit  measiirM,  he  was  only  known  in  the  f aotory  dislrieis  as  haTing 
Foted  for  those  measaree ;  his  special  aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  the  task 
had  to  he  taken  on  trost.  From  all  quarters,  however,  there  came  to  him 
promises  of  sapport,  and  foremost  among  those  who  welcomed  him  as  their 
champion  was  Mr.  Oastler,  who  had  worked  with  unflagging  zeal  in  the  cause. 
To  him  Lord  Ashley  replied  as  follows : — 

Jjord  Aihley  to  Mr,  Richard  OaHler 

le^A  February,  1833. 

Deab  Bm, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  energetio  letter ; 
much,  yery  much,  is  owing  to  your  humanity  and  zeal,  and  though  I  cannot 
reckon  deeply  on  tiie  gratitude  of  multitudes,  yet  I  wiU  hope  that  your  name 
will,  for  yean  to  come,  be  blessed  by  those  children  who  haye  suffered,  or  would 
haye  suffered,  the  tortures  of  a  factory.  It  is  very  cruel  upon  Mr.  Sadler  that  he 
is  debarred  from  the  joy  of  putting  the  crown  on  his  beloved  measure ;  however, 
his  mutt  be  the  honour,  though  another  may  complete  it ;  and  for  my  XMurt  I  feel 
that,  if  I  were  to  believe  that  my  exertions  ought  to  detract  the  millionth  part 
from  his  merits,  I  should  be  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  contemptible  of 
mankind.  Ask  the  question  simply,  Who  hag  borne  the  real  evil,  who  has  encoun- 
tered the  real  opx>osition,  who  roused  the  sluggish  public  to  sentiments  of  honour 
and  pity  f  Why,  Mr.  Sadler ;  and  I  come  in  (supposing  I  succeed)  to  terminate 
in  the  twelfth  hour  his  labour  of  the  eleven.  I  greatly  fear  my  ability  to  carry 
on  this  measure.  I  wish,  most  ardently  I  wish,  that  some  other  had  been  found 
to  undertake  the  cause  ;  nothing  but  the  apprehension  of  its  being  lost  induced 
me  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Bull's  request  I  entertain  such  strong  opinions  on  the 
matter  that  I  did  not  dare,  as  a  Christian,  to  let  my  diffidence,  or  love  of  ease, 

prevail  over  the  demands  of  moraUty  and  religion. 

Yours, 

Ashley. 

It  was  oonsistent  with  the  fairness  of  his  dealings,  then  and  always,  to  give 
to  Mr.  Sadler,  and  to  those  who  had  laboured  with  him,  the  credit  of  their 
labours;  nor  did  he  ever  alter  his  tone,  in  1868,  when  he  published  his 
Speeches,*  he  stated  in  the  preface — *' ....  I  desire  to  record  the  invaluable 
services  of  the  remarkable  men  who  preceded  me.  Had  they  not  gone  bef  ore, 
snd  borne  such  an  amount  of  responsilnlity  and  toil,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  achieved  anything  at  all."  And  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  never  ceased,  when  speaking  on  the  Factory  Question,  to  give 
to  them  the  honour  which  was  their  due. 

The  spirit  in  which  Lord  Ashley  took  up  this  great  work  is  best  told  in 
his  own  words.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  labours,  a  meeting,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Lnprovement  of  the  Condition  of 
Factory  Children,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  president,  was  held  in  the 
London  Tavern,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  influential  persons, 

*  *'  Speeches  of  the  Bsrl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.O.,  upon  snbjeeto  having  relation  ohieflj 
to  the  emna  and  interests  of  the  Labouring  dais."    London :  1868. 

a  2 
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among  whom  was  Daniel  O'GonneU.  An  enthosiastio  reception  was  given  to 
Lord  Ashley,  as  the  new  leader  of  the  moyement,  and,  in  speaking  to  one  of 
the  resolutions,  he  said : — 

He  ooold  never  be  indifferent  to  the  approbation  of  his  f ellow-oonntrymen  ;  if 
he  were  so,  he  would  distrust  himself,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  a  disregard  of  honest 
fame  is  almost  invariably  aocompanied  by  a  disregard  of  virtue  ;  but  he  did  most 
solemnly  assure  the  meeting  that  he  did  not  take  up  this  affair  from  motives  of 
ambition.  Strong  and  deep  feelings  impelled  him  to  that'oouzse;  there  were 
some  present  who  could  testify  to  that ;  for  when  he  found  (and  he  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  make  up  his  mind)  that  upon  him  depended  the  furtherance  or  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Sadler's  Bill,  he  did  not  (he  used  the  word  deliberately)  dare  to  refuse- 
...  He  most  sincerely  wished  that  some  one  of  capacious  mind  and  profound 
knowledge,  had  undertaken  this  task ;  so  deep  and  so  varied  were  the  objeots  to 
be  considered.  It  was  a  great  political,  moral,  and  religious  question ;  it  was 
political  because  it  would  decide  whether  thousands  should  be  left  in  discontent, 
aye,  and  just  discontent ;  it  was  moral  because  it  would  decide  whether  the  rising 
generation  should  learn  to  disting^uish  between  good  and  evil — be  raised  above 
the  enjoyment  of  mere  brutal  sensualities,  and  be  no  longer,  as  they  then  were, 
degraded  from  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  It  was  a  great  religious  question ; 
for  it  involved  the  means  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  being  brought  up 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  God  that  created  them.  He  had  read  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch,  but  they  were  a  merciful  people  compared 
with  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had  heard  of  the  infanticide  of 
the  Indians,  but  they,  too,  were  a  merciful  people  compared  with  Englishmen  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  those  nations  destroyed  at  once  their  wretched  off- 
spring, and  prevented  a  long  career  of  suffering  and  crime ;  but  we,  having 
sucked  out  every  energy  of  body  and  of  soul,  tossed  them  on  the  world  a  mass  of 
skin  and  bone,  incapable  of  exertion,  bmtalised  in  their  understandings,  and  dis- 
qualifled  for  immortality.  He  feared  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  would 
have  to  encounter  great  and  formidable  opposition,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  think 
that  aU  the  masters  were  not  against  them,  neither  were  they  without  numerous 
and  cordial  supporters  in  the  House ;  but  it  behoved  those  who  were  out  of  doors 
to  use  their  beet  and  most  strenuous  exertions  to  guard  against  the  possible  ffcilura 
of  the  BilL  There  was  one  consideration  to  which  he  particularly  wished  to  oaU 
their  attention — ^namely,  that  before  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  the  people  of 
TCngiMwl  bad  nothing  like  the  responsibility  which  since  rested  upon  their  heads. 
So  long  as  these  horrid  facts  remained  unknown,  the  guilt  attached  to  the  perpe- 
trators only ;  but,  if  this  terrible  system  were  permitted  to  continue  any  longer, 
the  guilt  would  descend  upon  the  whole  nation.  As  for  himself  he  assured  them 
that  he  would  not  give  way  a  single  moment  on  the  question  of  the  Ten  Hours  ; 
he  would  persevere  in  the  cause  he  had  adopted.  He  had  taken  up  the  measure 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  as  such  he  was  determined  to  carry  it  through.  If 
the  House  would  not  adopt  the  Bill,  they  must  drive  him  from  it^  as  he  would  not 
concede  a  single  step.  He  most  positively  declared  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat 
in  that  House ;  as  long  as  God  gave  him  health  and  a  sound  mind,  no  efforts,  no 
exertions,  should  be  wanted  on  his  jMurt  to  establish  the  success  of  the  measnia 
If  defeated  in  the  present  Session,  he  would  bring  it  forward  in  the  nezt^  and  so 
on  in  every  suooeeding  Session  till  his  saooess  was  complete. 
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Haying  thus,  and  in  many  other  ways,  expressed  his  yioTfs  and  shown  the 
attitude  which  he  intended  to  take  np  with  reference  to  this  question,  he  yery 
soon  gained  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  operatiyes  and  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  measure.  It  was  necessary,  howeyer,  that  he  should  haye  a 
distinct  understanding  with  the  operatiyes  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
agitation  was  to  be  conducted ;  and  "  they  agreed  from  the  outset  that  all 
shoold  be  carried  on  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner ;  that  there  should  be  a 
careful  abstinence  from  all  approach  to  questions  of  wages  and  capital ;  that 
the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  should  alone  be  touched ;  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes,  no  intimidation,  and  no  strong  language  against  their 
employers,  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament."  * 

The  dauntless  manner  in  which  Lord  Ashley  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  the  yigour  with  which  he  commenced  his  labours,  called  forth  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approyal  from  all  quarters,  and  many  were  the  sug- 
gestions, many  the  words  of  counsel  and  adyice,  which  he  receiyed.  Thus 
Robert  Southey  wrote :— - 

Bohefi  Soutkey  to  Lord  Athley. 

Kbswiok,  Uh  I^hruarff  1838. 

Ht  DBAS  LoBD  Ashley, — ^There  is  one  thing  connected  with  these  aocuised 
factories  which  I  haye  long  intended  to  expose,  and  that  is,  the  way  In  which 
Sunday  Schools  haye  been  subeeryient  to  the  meroileBS  loye  of  gain.  The  manu- 
facturers know  that  a  cry  would  be  raised  against  them  if  their  little  white 
slayes  receiyed  no  instruotion ;  and  so  they  haye  oonyerted  Smiday  into  a  tohooU 
day,  with  what  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  eyidenoes ! 

This  is  quite  a  distinct  question  from  that  of  the  good  or  eyil  to  be  expected 
from  Smiday  Schools,  as  originally  Intended,  and  existing  in  most  places. 
TTpon  the  latter  subject  I  haye  something  to  say  when  opportmiities  will  allow 
me.  But  the  Sunday  School  of  the  ftMrtories  is  an  abomination;  it  Is  an 
additional  cruelty— a  compromise  between  coyetousnees  and  hypocrisy. 

Thousands  of  thousands  will  bless  you  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  these 
poor  children.  I  do  not  belieye  that  anything  more  inhuman  than  the  system 
has  eyer  disgraced  human  nature,  in  any  age  or  country.  Was  I  not  right  in 
saying  that  Moloch  is  a  more  merciful  fiend  than  Mammon7  Death  in  the 
braaen  arms  of  the  Carthaginian  idol  was  mercy  to  the  slow  waste  of  life  in  the 
factories.    God  bless  yon  I  -^  g 

Another  of  Lord  Ashley's  literary  friends,  on  whose  opinion  he  set  great 

yalue,  was  John  Bamsay  McOuIloch,  the  eminent  Political  Economist,  who 

watched  the  progress  of  the  Factory  Question  with  deep  interest,  and  wrote 

thus^— 

Mr,  J,  R,  AfeOiUloeh  to  Lord  AMey. 

Southampton  Stbeet,  Fitzboy  Squabb, 

28^^  March,  1833. 

Hy  bbab  Lobb  Ashley, — I  haye  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  note.     You  are  not  owing  me  anything ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that 

*  Shaf toibury  Speechaii  PrefMe,  p.  iy. 
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ehould  70a  at  any  fatnre  period  be  inclined  to  approfondir  any  branch  of 
Political  Economy,  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  forward  yoor  views.  I 
hope  year  Factory  Bill  wiU  prosper,  and  I  am  glad  it  Is  in  snch  good  hand& 
Had  I  a  seat  in  the  House  it  should  assuredly  have  my  vote.  A  notion  is 
entertained  that  Political  Economists  are,  in  idl  oaaes,  enemies  to  all  sorts  of 
interference,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  entertain  such  an 
opinion.  I  would  not  interfere  between  adults  and  masters ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
contend  that  children  have  the  power  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  such  a 
matter.  I  look  upon  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  late  Report  as  most  disgraceful 
to  the  nation ;  and  I  confess  that^  until  I  read  it,  I  could  not  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  such  enormities  were  oonunitted.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  late 
work  of  M.  Oourin,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  report  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Crermany.  It  is  well  worth  your  Lordship's  attention.  In 
Prussia,  and  most  other  German  States,  all  persons  are  obliged  to  send  their 
children  to  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  the 
education  given  to  them  is  excellent ;  as  much  superior  to  anything  to  be  had 
in  this  country  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  This  is  the  sort  of  interference  that 
we  ought  gpradually  to  adopt.  If  your  Bill  has  any  defect^  it  is  not  by  the  too 
gfreat  limitation,  but  by  the  too  great  extension  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

J.  B.  MCOULLOOH. 

The  activity  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  those  associated  with  him,  aroused  tho 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  renewed  determination  to  resist  it,  step  by  step, 
with  corresponding,  energy  and  firmness.  On  the  drd  April  Mr.  Wilson 
Fatten,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Master  Manuf  actorera,  moYed, 
m  the  House  of  Oommons,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  thai  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  Commission 
to  collect  information  in  the  manufacturing  districts  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  labour."  This  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Morpeth  and 
other  influential  members,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Ashley  and  his 
friends.  On  a  division  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
numbers  being — ^for,  74 ;  against,  73. 

This  was  regarded  by  the  operatives  as  a  mere  stratagem  to  delay  proceed- 
ings. A  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  was,  under  the  circumstances,  most 
repugnant  to  them,  incontrovertible  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  things  being 
already  before  the  House  and  before  the  country.  Moreover,  power  was  given 
to  the  Commission  to  examine  witnesses  in  private  and  report  thereon,  thus, 
as  it  was  alleged  by  the  working  men,  "  giving  them  the  option  of  selecting 
the  testimony  tendered,  precluding  all  cross-examination,  and,  if  they  were  so 
disposed,  enabling  them  to  smother,  garble,  or  distort  the  evidence  at  plea- 
sure."   From  all  quarters  strong  and  numerous  protests  were  entered,  and  a 
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manifesto  from  the  Lancashire  Central  Short-Time  Commitiee  was  issned  in 
a  forcible  address  to  "  all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  land,"  calling  npon  them 
to  "  let  Lord  Ashley's  name  be  dear  to  Britain's  honest  labourers  and  oppressed 
factory  children." 

Let  his  Factory  Bill  haye  your  support  Onr  request  is  that  you  will  use 
eyery  lawful  and  constitutional  means  to  promote  its  legrislative  adoption  this 
Session.  Giye  them  no  rest ;  pour  out  your  petitions  for  us  and  our  children  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne  and  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Protest^  as  we  do, 
against  the  mill-owners*  Ck>mmi8Bion.  We  will  not,  except  by  legal  obligation, 
try  our  cause  before  it.  We  challenge  such  a  jury,  appointed  as  it  is  by  those 
who  haye  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  their  country,  to  try  their  own  cause,  or 
rather  to  coyer  their  guilt  from  public  yiew.  Our  gracious  Soyereign  has  been 
imposed  uixm.  We  acknowledge  and  reyere  his  Majesty's  authority,  but  we 
condemn  immeasurably  the  act  of  his  adyisers.  Is  it  thus  that  justice  can  be 
attained  when  the  cause  of  the  poor  is  tried  in  open  court  and  that  of  the  rich  in 
the  secret  chambers  of  guilt  t  We  leaye  our  cause  in  your  hands,  and  implore 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  eyery  rank  to  petition  without  delay  for  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  and  that  it  may  be  passed  without  reference  to  a  partial,  unjust^ 
unnecessary,  and  delnsiye  Parliamentary  Commission,  sent  out  on  false  pretences, 
to  the  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  royal  prerogatiye,  and  to  the  hurt  and  grief  of  his 
loying  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  with  their  inquiry,  but  on  eyery  hand  they 
were  met  with  the  stoutest  opposition.  At  Manchester  the  delegates  assem- 
bled and  issned  a  protest  against  giying  any  further  eyidence  before  the 
Commission,  and  at  the  same  time  arranged  for  fresh  eyidence  of  an  un- 
expected kind.  They  assembled  the  factory  children,  as  they  left  the  mills 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4th  May,  and  marched  thousands  of  them,  with 
banners,  through  the  streets,  headed  by  a  deputation  from  the  Central 
Committee,  who  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  children,  an  appeal  to  the 
Commissioners.  Not  only  in.  Manchester,  but  in  eyery  town  where  the 
Commissioners  sat,^  there  were  similar  demonstrations,  and  at  Leeds  they 
were  on  a  very  extensiye  scale.  The  Short-Time  Committee  distributed  slips 
to  bind  round  the  hats  with  the  words  "  Ten  Hours  Bill "  printed  on  them. 
These  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  an  immense  multitude  wearing  them 
congregated  at  the  Free  Market,  and  nuirched  to  the  hotel  where  the  Com- 
missioners sat.  They  deliyered  their  protest,  and  "  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings," says  an  eye-witness,  "  nerver  surely  was  so  interesting  an  exhibition 
witnessed;  not  less  than  8,000  ragged,  wretched  little  ones  were  there, 
attended  by  at  least  15,000  spectators.  The  Commissioners  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  witnessing  the  disgusting  effects  of  slayery  in 
factories — ^an  unanswerable  argument  that  employment,  such  as  their  dress 
and  dirt  exhibited  they  had  been  engaged  in,  ought  not  to  be  prolonged  to 
longer  hours  than  the  felon  is  condemned  or  the  black  slaye  constrained  to 
labour." 
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On  the  18th  July  the  OommiBsioners'  report  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  notwithstanding  the  faet  that  the  Oommission  was 
ajipointed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  mill-owners,  some  of  the  most 
inflnential  of  whom,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association,  were  examined,  the  resnlt  was  a  corroboration  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  Mr.  Sadler's  committee,  and  was  snmmed  np  thus  :— 

From  the  whole  of  the  eridence  laid  before  ns,  of  which  we  have  thos 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  material  points,  we  find : — 

1.  That  the  children  employed  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  maaa- 
factore  thronghoat  the  kingdom  work  during  the  same  number  of  hoars  as 
the  adults. 

2.  That  the  effects  of  labour  during  such  hours  are,  in  a  great  number  of 
oases,  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution ;  tiie  production  of 
diseases  wholly  irremediable;  and  the  partial  or  entire  seclusion  (by  reason 
of  excessive  fatigue)  from  the  means  of   obtaining  adequate  education,  and 

•  acquiring  useful  habits,  or  of  profiting  by  those  means  when  afforded. 

3.  That  at  the  age  when  children  suffer  those  injuries  from  the  labour  they 
undergo,  they  are  not  free  agents,  but  are  let  out  on  hire,  the  wages  they  earn 
being  secured  and  appropriated  by  parents  and  guardians. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  case  is  made  out  for  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  children  employed  in  factories. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  Lord  Ashley  had  been  incessant.  He  had  made  it 
a  matter  of  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  career — ^and  he  never  wavered  from 
it  to  the  close  of  his  life — ^not  to  take  up  any  subject  or  advocate  any  cause 
until,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  not  at  second-hand  and  from  hearsay,  but  by  close  xMrsonal 
investigation.  From  the  hour  he  consented  to  take  the  leadership  in  this 
movement,  he  was  at  work  night  and  day  in  prosecuting  inquiries,  and  in 
making  himself  master  of  all  its  details.  This  involved  endless  visits  and 
conferences,  innumerable  letters,  and  an  amount  of  toil  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated. 

"  I  made  it  an  invariable  rule,"  he  said  on  many  occasions  to  the  writer, 
"  to  see  everything  with  ray  own  eyes,  to  take  nothing  on  trust  or  hearsay. 
In  factories,  I  examined  the  mills,  the  machinery,  the  homes,  and  saw  the 
workers  and  their  work  in  all  its  details.  In  collieries,  I  went  down  into  the 
pits.  In  London,  I  went  into  lodging-houses  and  thieves'  haunts,  and  every 
filthy  place.  It  gave  me  a  power  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had.  I  could 
speak  of  things  from  actual  exx»erience,  and  I  used  often  to  hear  things  from 
the  poor  sufferers  themselves,  which  were  invaluable  to  me,  I  got  to  know 
their  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  their  actual  wants.  I  sat  and  had  tea 
and  talk  with  them  hundreds  of  times." 

In  due  course  he  introduced  his  Bill,  and  on  the  17th  of  June  it  was  read 
a  second  time.  It  provided  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  for 
-  women  and  young  persons  "  to  ten  houi-s  a  day.  ~  One  clause  in  the  Bill  gave 
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rise  to  mnoh  eontroyeny,  almost  prodacmg  a  split  in  the  camp,  as  well  as 
grieTOQslj  offending  the  mill-owners.  The  clause  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
any  instance  in  which  the  proyisions  of  the  Act  were  infringed,  on  the  third 
offence  personal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  mill-owner.  Mr. 
Oastler,  Mr.  Bnll,  and  many  otheors  who  had  long  been  identified  with  the 
moTement,  strongly  upheld  its  insertion;  and  the  operatives  in  Yorkshire 
were  almost  unanimously  in  its  f arour.  They  denounced  those  who  were 
against  the  clause  in  language  so  violent  and  threatening,  that  at  one  time  a 
rupture  seemed  inevitable.  But  Lord  Ashley  was  master  of  the  art  of 
managing  men.  He  smoothed  down  the  difficulties,  and  on  the  18th  July 
proceeded  with  his  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  who  urged  that  it  should  be 
rejected  in  favour  of  one  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Commission.  Not- 
withstanding aU  the  efforts  made  by  Lord  Ashley  and  his  friends,  the 
Gk>vemment  Bill  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  seemed  that  a  death-blow  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  had  been  struck,  so 
disastrous  was  the  defeat.  The  delegates  and  friends  who  had  been  working 
so  strenuously  in  the  matter  were  discouraged  and  disheartened ;  but  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  go  forward,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  relax 
their  efforts. 

Lord  Ashley  did  not  abandon  hope,,  although  at  first  sight  everything 
seemed  against  him.  He  rose,  on  the  Speaker  resuming  the  chair,  and 
said : — "  Having  taken  up  the  subject  fairly  and  conscientiously,  he  found 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  completely  defeated  him ;  he  would,  there- 
fore,  surrender  the  Bill  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  having  taken  it 
up  with  a  view  to  do  good  to  the  class  intended,  he  would  only  say,  into  what- 
ever hands  it  passed,  Qod  prosper  it." 

Although  the  measure  fell  far  short  of  what  was  desired,  and  would 
take  effect  slowly,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  come  into  f uU  operation  until 
1836,  "it  contained,  nevertheless,  some  humane  and  highly  useful  pro- 
visiona,  and  establiahed,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  principle  that  labour 
and  education  should  be  combined."* 

Before  the  delegates  returned  to  their  homes.  Lord  Ajshley  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Short*Time  Committee,  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  their  labours,  and  to  explain  that  he  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  concessions  that  hftd  been  made,  and  for  the  obnoxious  clauses 
which  had  been  expunged.  "The  late  defeat,"  he  said,  "has  proved  the 
feebleness  of  our  partisans  even  upon  principles.  What,  then,  would  have 
been  the  result  upon  detaih  t  But  by  withdrawing  in  time  we  have  taken 
from  our  opponents  the  means  of  cloaking  their  hostility  to  a  remedial 
measure  under  the  pretence  of  resistance  to  an  *  offensive  and  violent '  inter- 
ference (as  they  term  it)  with  the  disposal  of  capital." 

Throughout  the  period  during  which  Lord  Ashley  was  engaged  on  the 

*  Shaftesbury's  Speeches,  ^face,  p.  ▼. 
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Factorj  Question,  his  friend  Southey*  with  almost  parental  solicitude,  wan 
watching  his  progress,  and  urging  Mm,  in  frequent  letters,  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  the  indomitable  resolution  that  marked  his  career  at  Oxford, 
that  possessed  him  in  Wales,  and  that  govemed  his  conduct  while  on  the 
India  Board  of  Control,  had,  in  even  a  more  marked  degree,  urged  him 
on  to  ceaseless  actiTitj  and  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  factory-folk. 
Southey  had  advised  him  not  to  go  to  the  manufacturing  districts  to  see 
the  physical  effects  of  the  system  he  was  exposing.  "The  distressful 
recollections  would  be  impressed  upon  you  and  burnt  in^"  he  wrote,  "and 
I  should  fear  that  the  subject  might  take  possession  of  you  so  fully  that 
it  might  affect  your  health,  which  always  suffers  when  the  mind  is  ocou- 
pied  too  intently  upon  one  subject,  and  especially  if  that  subject  be  one 
with  which  strong  feeling  is  necessarily  connected." 

He  did  not  know  that  the  whole  pathway  of  his  friend's  life  would 
lie  through  impaired  health,  and  suffering,  and  painfully-stirred  feeling, 
which  need  not  have  fallen  to  his  lot  had  he  not  dedicated  himaelf ,  his 
time,  his  talents,  his  all,  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  friendless. 

The  following  letter  was  written  immediately  after  Lord  Ashley  had 
resigned  the  Bill  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  :— 

Robert  Southey  to  Lord  Aihley, 

Eeswxok,  July  24^A,  1833. 

Mt  dear  Lord  Ashlbt,—  .  .  .  You  have  done  well,  and  will  always 
look  baok  with  satisf action  on  what  you  have  done ;  and  others,  when  they  look 
back  upon  it»  will  honour  you  as  they  ought.  Whatever  good  is  done,  whatever 
mitigation  of  evil  is  effected,  will  be  through  your  means.  The  manuf  actorerB 
and  the  Ministers  would  have  done  nothing  unless  you  had  forced  them  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  has  now  passed  into  their  hands.  They 
have  given  to  the  younger  children  more  than  you  could  venture  to  ask ;  and 
they  will,  ere  long,  be  compelled  to  give  at  least  as  much  as  you  asked  to  the 
adolescents  (as  they  please  to  call  them),  unless  the  over-produotion,  consequent 
upon  working  two  sets  of  children,  should,  in  its  seen  consequences,  bring  this 
system  of  insatiable  avarice,  or,  rather,  greediness  of  gain,  to  a  orisiB.  .  . 
And  now,  the  more  you  can  direct  your  thoughts  to  other  things,  the  better.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  see  what  effects  are  produced  upon  the  health  and  happi- 
ness  of  those  who  suffer  one  great  subject  to  take  full  possession  of  them.  Turn 
away  from  it  now,  and  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  stir  in  it  hereafter  when 
opportunil^  offers.  .  .  .  When  you  can  run  away  from  Par2demonium,  I 
hope  you  will  come  here,  where  you  would  find  new  scenes,  and  breathe  an  air 
of  quietness.  You  could  not  devise  a  more  effectual  diversion  for  your  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  lam  sure  that  they  miut  need  it,    God  bless  you.  R.  S. 

The  spirit  of  this  advice  was  taken,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  eveutfol 
year  there  came,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  much-needed  rest. 


OHAPTBE  IV. 

ITALY— -1888. 

To  know  the  ohancter  of  a  man,  travel  with  him.  See  whether  he  takes  his 
conscience  abroad;  see  whether,  when  the  restraints  of  daily  occupation, 
pablio  opinion,  or  forces  of  habit  are  removed,  his  character  remains  the 
same ;  mark  whether  in  varied  and  engrossing  pleasure,  and  in  exhilaration  of 
spirits,  Ms  principles  shine  ont  as  Instronsly  as  when  at  home. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Lord  Ashley,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  child 
—"Sir  Babkins,"  as  he  called  him — and  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper,  started  ofC 
on  a  six  months'  foreign  tour.  Li  a  special  book  he  wrote  down  day  by  day, 
in  a  pleasant,  easy  fadbiion,  his  impressions  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  and  felt. 
It  was  a  task,  sometimes  irksome,  but  it  was  undertaken  in  order  that,  in 
years  to  come,  he  might  live  the  scenes  over  again  by  his  own  fireside  with 
the  companion  of  his  travels.  The  Journal  is  specially  interesting  as  showing 
the  state  of  his  mind,  at  that  period,  on  many  subjects  which  were  afterwards 
to  engage  his  time  and  influence;  how  much  broader  were  his  views  and 
sympathies  than  many  have  supposed ;  and  as  giving  a  graphic  description  of 
travel  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

The  journey  from  London  to  Dover,  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  took 
ten  hours  to  perform,  and  the  *'  excellent "  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais  was 
accomplished  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  route  lay  by  road,  through 
Abbeville  and  Beauvais,  and  then,  he  says,  "  we  passed  on  to  Melun,  and 
omitted  Paris.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  that  capital"  Beyond  Sens  the 
country  became  more  interesting. 

The  surf aoe  is  more  undulating  and  varied,  and  the  vines  give  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  oolouring.  These  vast  plains  of  Burgundy  have  a  singular  appearance, 
not  a  single  tree,  hedge,  hut»  or  sign  of  inhabitants  except  the  cultivation. 
Whence  come  the  labourers,  or  where  do  they  dwell  7  If  in  the  towns,  they  must 
have  leagues  of  journey  to  their  daily  work. 

The  Jura  mountains  were  crossed  in  a  violent  snowstorm  and  amid  other 
circumstances  of  terror. 

Notwithstanding  the  misery  of  the  scene,  the  danger  of  the  precipices,  and 
the  chance  of  an  obstruction  to  our  further  passage,  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look the  magnificence  of  such  a  spectacle.  The  dark  oolonr  of  the  pines  behind 
the  streams  of  snow,  the  ruggedness  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
eombined  to  set  before  me  the  language  of  the  Almighty  : — "  Hast  thou  entered 
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into  the  treasares  of  the  snow,  or  hast  thou  Men  the  treaeoreB  of  the  hail,  which 
I  have  feBerved  against  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war  ?  " 
I  thought^  too,  of  the  expedition  to  Bnssia,  when  He  oommanded  the  elements  to 
do  Him  servioe ;  "  wind  and  storm  f  olfilling  His  word.** 

After  eight  days  of  "  wind  and  rain,  and  eyeij  discomf ori^**  G«neTa  was 
reached  in  safety. 

Has  nature,  among  all  her  riches,  a  nobler  possession  than  this  lake  and  iti 
mountains  7  What  a  profound  and  indescribable  pleasure  it  is  to  look  upon  such 
things  I  As  to  collecting  one*s  thoughts  or  expressing  one*s  feelings,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  even  desirable ;  our  safest  eloquence  concerning  them  is  our  silence, 
and  to  confess,  without  confession,  that  His  wisdom  is  inscrutable,  His  greatness 
above  our  capacity  and  reach. 

Quitting  Genera  after  a  rest  of  six  days  ("it  is  a  terrible  place  for 
shopping ")»  Tisits  were  paid  to  Lausanne  and  Ghillon,  the  road  passing 
tJirough  a  series  of  gardens. 

Every  mile  is  a  subject  for  the  genius  of  a  painter ;  and  to  all  this  loveliness 
is  superadded  the  charm  of  various  and  careful  cultivation;  order,  neatness, 
taste,  and  manifold  industry  give  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  oomfort  and 
abundance  which  excite  in  one*s  mind  a  notion  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the 
people. 

Everywhere  he  found  in  the  changeless  and  everlasting  hills,  food  for 
contemplation,  and  everywhere  the  vastness  of  nature  excited  religious  senti- 
ments : — 

Ten  times  a  day  do  I  repeat, 

"  These  are  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty  1    Thine  this  universal  frame ; 
Thus  wondrous  fair  **    .    .    . 

while  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  famished  him  with  pregnani  words  to 
utter  the  thoughts  that  rose  within  him.  But  t1;e  glory  of  the  scenery  did 
not  so  absorb  him  as  to  make  him  oblivious  of  other  things.  Wherever  he 
went  he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  observe  the  ways  and  habits  and  wants  of  the 
people.    Thus  we  find  him  writing : — 

A  Swiss  in  a  town  is  very  different  from  a  Swiss  in  the  country — in  the 
country  all  is  dean  and  neat  and  fresh ;  in  the  town  he  is  dirty  and  close.    .    .    . 

Their  industry  and  enterprise  are  truly  astonishing ;  they  have  oUmbed  to  the 
last  point  of  vegetation  in  quest  of  soil  and  snnbeams ;  the  small  hovels  built  on 
the  pinnacles,  almost  above  on  eag1e*s  flight,  reminded  me  of  the  Prophet's  words 
against  Idumea,  *'  Oh  thou  that  buildest  thy  nest  in  a  rook.**    .    .    . 

We  have  now  been  for  a  day  and  a  half  in  a  Catholic  portion  of  SwitMrland — 
unhappily  we  may  be  assured  of  it  by  the  slovenly  and  n^ligent  habits  of  the  people. 
This  contrast  is  very  remarkable  throughout  the  Confederacy ;  evexywhere  the 
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Protestant  oantons  exhibit  a  piotare  of  order,  oleanliness,  and  taste.  Dirt  and 
discomfort  are  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  Oatholia  Yet  these  Catholio  districts 
are  not  without  a  charm.  The  annooncement  and  display  of  religion  give  a 
grace  to  these  solitudes ;  while  the  ensign  of  the  Cross,  comely  in  its  form  and 
adapted  to  the  soenery,  places  the  humiliation  and  the  power  of  God  in  wondrous 
juxtaposition.  The  .use  of  the  Cross  has  been  snperstitiously  abused,  and  Pro- 
testant nations  have  therefore  mostly  abandoned  it ;  but  we  suffer  by  the  change. 
Such  a  memorial  is  necessary  and  ought  to  be  pleasing.    .    .    . 

German  is  talked  here  (Brieg),  and  the  people  are  far  less  cleanly.  Walked 
to-day  to  a  neighbouring  Tillage.  Everywhere  we  may  traoe  the  influence  of 
Catholicism ;  in  a  population  of  about  150  persons,  I  found  churches  and  shrines, 
crosses  and  saints,  for  three  thousand.  Whence,  too,  the  wealth  and  furniture  of 
these  places  of  worship — each  church  must  have  absorbed  the  earnings  of  a 
century  ?  Came  suddenly  upon  a  catacomb,  where  were  heaped  up  some  thou- 
sand skulls,  the  remains  of  many  generations.  "  0  Lord,"  thus  said  Esekiel, 
''shall  these  bones  live?  **  " So  teaoh^is  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.**  In  reminiscences  such  as  these  the  Catholic  religion 
leads  us  to  moments  of  piety. 

After  crossing  the  Simplau,  through  scenery  of  "terrible  sublimity," 
where,  as  Gray  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  West,  '*  you  haye  death  per- 
petually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far  removed  as  to  compose  the  mind 
without  frightening  it,''  they  reached  Arona.  Of  course,  Isola  Bella  was 
visited: — 

It  is  a  complete  embodying  of  every  luxurious  and  Asiatic  idea ;  had  I  not 
seen  it  I  should  have  disbelieved  the  existence  of  such  a  spot ;  but  still  I  have  no 
wish  to  live  there.  Enclosed  by  water  and  mountains  I  should  die  of  a  suffoca- 
tion of  spirilr— it  would  be  Bosselas  in  the  Happy  Valley. 

At  Milan,  on  Sunday  morning : — 

Went  with  Minny  to  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral ;  there  was  no  Protestant 
place  of  worship ;  but  we  preferred,  to  total  omission,  saying  a  few  prayers  in  a 
house  dedicated  to  His  honour  and  service.  It  is  a  tedious  and  unspiritual  cere- 
monial-everlasting movement  and  gesture,  with  ;iumberless  repetitians  of  robing, 
candles,  incense,  and  drawling  chants.  The  effect  upon  the  eye,  aU  things  in- 
cluded, is  extremely  grand ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  mot^y,  though 
vast^  assemblage,  huddled  together :  of  every  rank,  profession,  age,  and  sex.  llie 
prayers  are  cold  and  short ;  few  can  join  and  fewer  can  understand.  .  .  . 
People  come  in  and  go  out  during  the  performance ;  to  stay,  as  with  us,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  appears  quite  unnecessary. 

Surely  our  simple  and  hearty  service  is  equally  beautiful  and  more  edifying. 
I  contrast  with  all  the  gorgeous  show  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  the  Cathedral 
service  of  an  Abbey  Church  ;  the  liturgy,  the  chanting  of  the  psalms,  the  singing 
of  the  responses  in  the  communion,  all  dosed  with  a  pious  and  learned  sermon, 
snd  I  really  think  that  the  chastened  splendour  of  this  ceremonial  leads  us^  as 
near  as  is  possible  on  earth,  to  the  heavenly  pattern  of  the  saints  above.    .    ,    , 
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On  many  subsequent  occasions  the  Duomo  was  visitod,  and  each  time 
somo  kindly  entry  is  made  in  the  Diary. 

One  great  and  honourable  characteristio  of  this  religion  is,  as  Minny  observed 
to  me,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  to  exhibit  devotion.    .    .    .^ 

The  most  zealous  Protestant  must  applaud  the  Bomidh  practice  of  leaving 
open  the  churohes  for  any  casual  worshippers.  Oftentimes  in  the  midst  of  daily 
occupations  the  mind  may  desire  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  oftentimes  it 
may  be  led  to  think  of  them  by  the  sight  and  opportanity  of  houses  of  prayer. 
Much,  however,  as  I  approve  the  system,  I  doubt  the  jfouibUity  of  it  in  our  own 
country. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  in  this  tour,  Lord  Ashley  was  taking  his  wife 
over  ground  which  he  himself  had  traversed  ten  years  before.  The  cir- 
cnmstances  attending  the  journey  were  therefore  doubly  delightful— to  visit 
these  places  again  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  to  visit  them  in  company 
with  his  young  wife. 

I  have  retraced,  almost  without  variation,  the  journey  that  I  made  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  This  is  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  man ;  but  I  do  not  find  that^ 
though  it  has  added  to  my  years,  it  has  taken  from  my  happiness.  I  may  have, 
it  is  possible,  less  elasticity  and  imagination,  but  I  have  greatly  increased  my 
power  and  means  of  solid  enjoyment.  To  every  age  there  are  allotted  its  peculiar 
pleasures ;  and  God,  in  His  goodness,  has  so  ordered  my  career  that  I  have  for 
every  time  its  proper  oon^rts ;  to  youth  may  be  permitted  the  mere  pursuit  of 
pastime,  but  of  riper  years  we  must  demand  the  pursuit  of  utility ;  each  one 
should  seek  how  he  can  beet  be  serviceable.  I  believed  myself  fitted  for  domestio 
life,  and,  Qod  willing,  I  entered  into  that  state.  Little  did  I  think,  when  pacing 
these  streets,  that  I  should  next  visit  them  as  paterfamilias ;  but  often  have  I 
occasion  to  bless  that  Providence  that  put  into  my  soul  to  desire  a  wife,  and  then 
guided  my  choice  to  rest  upon  one  who  must,  if  I  be  capable  of  any  goodness^ 
insure  to  me  a  perpetuity  of  earthly  happiness. 

Finding  Milan  to  be  dull,  ''and  the  cold  piercing— in  the  streets  there 
prevails  a  chill  which  'divides  asunder  the  bones  and  the  marrow'" — 
Lord  and  Lady  Ashley  moved  on  towards  the  south  for  a  six  weeks* 
absence,  leaving' their  little  child  in  the  careful  keeping  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cowper  and  other  friends. 

Passing  through  Brescia,  Yerona,  and  Yicenza,  they  came  to  Yenice^ 
where  they  made  their  head-quarters. 

Lord  Ashley  notes  on  the  way  thither  that : — 

The  former  division  of  Italy  into  so  many  independent  and  sovereign  states, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  political  and  moral  effects,  was  certainly  favourable 
to  the  Arts^every  town  had  its  churches,  its  palaces,  its  pictures,  and  its  stataes ; 
rivalry  prevailed  universally,  and,  combined  with  the  influence  of  Beligion,  has 
enriched  every  comer  of  Italy  more  than  whole  empires  under  a  single  capital. 
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At  the  end  of  ilireo  days  at  Yenice,  he  writes : — 

We  have  never  jet  beheld  the  son,  but  perhaps  that  is  in  keeping  ;  the  Ban  of 

Venioe  has  set ;  her  own  crimes  and  the  powerful  ambition  of  her  neighbours 

would  hare  wrought  their  effects,  had  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remained  in 

obacnrity.   The  long  continnanoe  of  her  liberty  is  nearly  as  wonderful  as  the  rise 

and  establishment  of  it ;  bat  she  fell  in  a  day,  nay,  almost  in  an  hoar  ;  and  not 

one  single  life  was  offered  in  defence  of  tiie  glory  and  freedom  of  fourteen 

centories.    To  me  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  and  nothing  socurioas  as  the 

history  of  Yenice.    To  gaze  upon  her  ruins,  and  to  recollect  her  story,  carries  the 

imagination  beyond  ordinary  life,  and  imparts  a  most  painful  though  most 

salutary  lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  freedom  and  empire.    The  whole  I  have 

applied  to  my  own  oountry,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  deep  and  constant  melancholy 

which  such  reflections  inspire.    .    .    .    Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  liberty,  these 

people  seem  gay  and  comfortable.    Pleasure,  it  would  appear,  is  the  great  object 

of  their  liyes.    They  laugh  and  sing,  and  lounge  in  groups,  and  lode  at  Punch, 

and  go  to  the  theatre.    The  quay  and  the  piazza  are  thronged  with  idlers,  and 

nothing  is  heard  but  notes  of  merriments    Just  now,  while  I  am  writing,  the 

whole  town  is  resounding  with  music,  and  multitudes  pace  to  and  fro  in  search  of 

axnusementw    That  they  are  not  wretched  is  evident,  but  are  they  as  happy  as 

they  might  be  7    And  this  is  always  a  question  to  be  studied  by  any  one  who 

wiahee  well  to  mankind. 

Ereiy  day  in  Yenice,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  was 
cold,  was  full  of  intense  pleasure.  "Truly  Yenice  is  a  glory  of  human 
skill,"  he  exclaims  at  one  time;  and,  at  another^  "These'  gondolas  are 
an  inrention  worthy  of  Capua  or  the  ancient  Sybarites.  I  oaa  conceive  no 
luzmry  beyond  a  hot  season  and  a  lounging  gondola." 

At  Padua,  bought  a  small  crudfix ;  five  centimes,  or  about  one  halfpenny,  was 
all  they  asked  for  it.  The  worship  of  the  material  or  the  mere  representation,  is 
senseless^  wicked,  and  idolatrous,  but  to  bear  about  a  memorial  of  what  Ood  Him- 
self onoe  exhibited  to  the  world,  does  but  simply  recall  His  death  and  passion, 
and  f oroes  na,  as  Scripture  has  foretold,  "  to  look  on  Him  whom  we  pierced." 

A  glance  at  Fadua^  and  a  run  through  Ferrara,  and  the  travellers  reached 
Bologna. 

Went  first  to  the  Acoademia,  a  small  but  very  beautiful  collection.  Unfor- 
tunately one  must  run  through  galleries  and  be  content  with  little  study, 
MtakLag,"  as  old  Fuller  says,  **  rather  a  snack  than  a  full  meal.**  Bologna  alone 
would  oooupy  a  month,  and  we  can  spare  it  a  day  I  However,  if  one  may  quote 
witbout  impropriety,  "  one  day  in  thy  eottrtt  is  better  than  a  thousand.**  In  this 
colleotlon  iJl  are  of  merit ;  but  some  are  divine ;  the  Domenichinos,  but  especially 
the  St  AgneSy  are  very  great ;  in  the  comer  of  the  St.  Agnes  there  is  a  group  of 
women,  singularly  happy.  The  Caraccis  display  abundant  force,  but  they  did  not 
exoke  in  me  the  pleasure  and  emotion  that  I  felt  in  contemplating  the  Guidos. 
The  SiiTWf*"  sod  the  Pietik  overpowered  me  too  much  to  allow  a  feeling  for 
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oritiCLsm ;  but  hia  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  has  in  it  all  that  a  mother  can 
imag^e,  and  an  ang^el  can  execute.  Then  came  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Bafbel,  fall  of 
dignity,  elevation,  and  tmth.  In  everything  from  this  wonderful  hand,  we  see 
him  exalted  above  nature,  and  jet  true  to  11 

The  ordinary  sights  seen  by  travellers,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  tedious  mode  of  travelling  in  former  days,  fill  the  records 
of  the  Diary  as  regards  Faenza,  Ravenna^  and  Bimini;  but  a  visit  to  the 
little  Bepublic  of  San  Marino  is  described  with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  road  to  Loretto  an  accident  occurred,  not  important  in  itself, 
but  the  narration  of  it  will  be  interesting  as  exhibiting  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  future  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Preveiitiofi  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals : — 

On  descending  the  hUl  a  leader  fell,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  Fortunately  the 
carriage  escaped  an  overturn,  although  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was 
struggling  and  kicking  to  raise  the  poor  animal,  which  seemed,  I  thought, 
incapable  of  moving.  Never  did  I  see  suoh  a  fiend  as  the  postillion  ;  blood  and 
hell  were  in  every  line  of  his  faoe,  and,  while  he  swore  and  blasphemed  and 
beat  the  miserable  beast,  the  foam  ran  from  his  mouth  like  a  panting  dog. 
With  an  iron  heel  he  stamped  upon  its  eye  and  mouth  and  sides ;  in  vain  did  I 
call  upon  the  monster  to  desist.  At  last  it  got  up,  and  our  postillion  insisted 
ui>on  re-harnessing  it  to  the  carriage.  This  I  opposed  as  extremely  dangerous, 
the  poor  horse  being  weak  and  apparently  very  ilL  However,  it  was  useless  to 
argue  or  to  command ;  to  no  purpose  did  I  assert  my  right  and  propertj  in  my 
own  vehicle  «...  I  continued  to  declare  my  intention  of  applying  to  the 
police,  telling  the  drivers  that,  whatever  they  did,  they  did  at  their  periL  They 
were  arbitrary,  however,  harnessed  the  animal,  and  drove  us  on.  Being  arrived 
at  Loretto,  I  spoke  instantly  to  the  postmaster,  who  shrugged,  admitted  the 
guilt,  but  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  interfere.  Determined,  therefors,  to 
see  a  commissary  of  police.  It  was  necessaiy  to  curb  the  violence  of  these  chaps^ 
and  an  hour  of  my  trouble,  I  thought^  might  save  some  score  of  foreigners  from 
similar  outrages. 

At  considerable  trouble  he  went  from  secretary  to  president,  and  the 
result  was  "  three  days'  imprisonment  for  the  rascally  culprits." 

The  journey  was  then  resumed:  over  the  Apennines  to  Casa-NuoTSy 
Foligno,  Temi,  through  a  "  country  wanton  with  vegetation,"  to  Narai,  Oas- 
tollana,  and  Borne. 

Alpine  scenery  is  sublime  and  soon  fatigues,  because  it  keeps  the  mind  cm  a 
perpetual  stretch.  The  scenery  of  Italy  is  soft,  fiowing,  and  graoefuL  The 
round  swelling  hills,  clad  with  the  richest  underwood  of  every  species ;  the  long 
and  retiring  vistas ;  mountains  and  yet  distant  i)rosx>eotB ;  the  exquisite  oon- 
trasts  of  the  olive  and  the  qypress ;  above  all,  the  various  outlines,  tax  and  iMar, 
convey  a  oharm  and  a  delight  that  I  never  experience  from  any  other  oon* 
templation. 
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At  Rome,  eyerytliing  that  was  to  be  seen  and  done  was  seen  and  done^ 
and,  in  addition,  "at  a  rongh  guess,  one-fifth 'of  our  time  was  given  to  card- 
leaying."  Nevertheless,  the  Journal  was  sorapnlonsly  kept,  and  the  records, 
of  which  only  a  few  specimens  can  be  given  here,  are  nnif ormly  interesting, 
and  written  with  great  freshness  and  enthusiasm.  A  spot  twenty  times 
trodden  at  Rome  is,  as  he  writes,  like  a  field  twen^  times  manured— it  yields 
more  abundantly. 

...  St.  Peter's :  apart  from  its  beauty  it  is  the  liveliest  church  I  have  ever 
seen.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the  abundant  light  admitted  through  the 
many  windows ;  you  may  feel  here  a  deep  sensation  of  awe,  but  you  cannot  be 
gloomy.  ... 

Went  to  the  Forum  and  Coliseum ;  saw  them  with  undiminished  pleasure. 
The  Coliseum  must  ever  be  peculiarly  interesting ;— it  has  much  in  its  history  of 
emperors,  people,  beasts,  and  gladiators,  but  its  most  solemn  recollections  bring 
before  us  tiie  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  heroism  of  those  faithful 
ones  whose  blood,  under  Providence,  has  been  "the  seed  of  the  Church. "^ 
Romanists  have  abused  these  feelings  to  superstition,  but  Protestants  have, 
neglected  them  to  ingratitude.  They  were  great  men,  and  their  deeds  should  be 
recorded  for  **  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners.'*  Ventured  to  utter  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  "  aU  those  who  had  departed  this  life  in  His 
fai^  and  fear."  .  .  . 

To  St.  John  Lateran ;  the  church  is  particularly  handsome,  and  the  ceiling 
rich  in  gold  and  colour.  The  relics  here  seem  unrivalled :  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  the  very  table  at  which  our  Saviour  held  His  last  supper  (and  the 
piece  of  silver,  to  mark  the  place  where  He  sat,  could  never — so  said  our  lacquey 
— be  torn  off  either  by  piety  or  sacrilege  I)  ;  the  altar  through  which  the  Host 
dashed  to  convince  an  unbelieving  priest  of  the  Real  Presence ;  the  vase  on  which 
the  cock  was  perched  when  St.  Peter  denied  his  Master ;  and  a  measure  of  the 
height  of  Christ.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  last  is  a  relic.  It  has,  however, 
according  to  the  received  belief,  this  peculiarity :  that,  among  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  tried  themselves  by  this  standard,  no  one  is  of  the  precise  height, 
all  being  either  too  tall  or  too  short  t 

In  making  the  tour  of  the  picture  galleries  of  Rome,  he  notes  from  time 
to  time  those  works  which  most  impress  him,  and  throughout  the  Diary  there 
are  short  graphic  and  pithy  art-criticisms.    Thus  :— 

To  the  Boepigliosi,  Guidons  Aurora  :  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  that  I  know ; 
it  is  in  painting  what  Milton's  All^pro  is  in  poetry  :  everything  that  is  most  cap- 
tivating, and  origrinal,  and  delicious.  .  .  . 

Early  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Vatican.  At  last  they  have  been  framed, 
^ough  meanly  enough.  The  Transfiguration  is  ill-placed ;  the  light  falls  im- 
properly on  it.  Surely  each  of  these  fine  works  is  worthy  of  a  separate  room 
constructed  expressly  to  display  its  merits  as  the  painter  himself  could  have 
desired  I  Whatever  may  be  the  condemnation  of  my  judgment,  I  most  boldly 
declare  my  preference  of  the  ''Madonna  di  Foligno"  to  aU  the  pictures  of 
i;he  world.  What  a  group  the  Virgin  and  Child  1  * ! . . . 
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On  the  8th  December  he  attends  the  English  service ;  his  critical  remark 
<m  the  preacher's  style  is  characteristic : — 

The  chaplain  is  reckoned  a  fine  preacher ;  if  it  be  true  that  ''  artis  est  celaie 
artem  **  he  is  deficient,  for  never  did  I  hear  or  Bee  a  more  manifest  effort ;  the 
whole  thing  wonld  have  been  better  suited  to  one  of  Ifra  Siddons*  readings  of 
Shakespeare  or  Milton,  and  his  style  was  so  laboured  and  wrought  into  antithesis, 
tiiat  each  sentence  might  have  danced  a  "  vis  il  vis  *'  to  the  other. 

The  2l8t  of  December  was,  throoghoat  his  life,  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  Lord 
Ashley.  He  was  singularly  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  weather  and  of  light, 
and  for  this  reason  always  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  shortest  day. 

Dec.  21. — ^The  shortest  day.  It  may  be  called  the  midnight  of  the  year,  aa 
after  this  iieriod  the  advance  is  to  light  and  not  to  darkness.  It  is  a  aJngular  co- 
incidence, and  morally  a  most  just  one,  that  Christ,  ''The  Light  of  the  World,** 
"  The  Day-spring  from  on  High,"  should  have  been  bom  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  full  period  of  human  darkness ;  and  yet  precisely  at  the  commencement  of 
returning  lights  and  warmth,  and  happiness 

Dec.  24.  .  .  .  This  is  CSiristanas  Eve,  a  time  of  joyous  celebration  to  all 
mankind  ,*  in  every  Christian  country  a  season  of  festivity,  and  in  many  of  them, 
I  hope,  of  love  and  prayer.  Here,  after  a  day  of  fasting,  all  families  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  domestic  banquet.  It  is  a  precious  season,  and  no  one  has  so  beautif nil j 
told  it  as  our  own  Shakespeare : — 

"  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  oock. 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  seaBon  oomei, 

Wherein  our  Savioar*B  birth  is  celebrated, 

TfaiB  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike  ; 

No  f  aiiy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  chann, 

So  hallow*d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.*' 

HamUt,  act  i.,  scene  i 

26th,  Christmas  Day. — **  It  is  a  day  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord." 
That  it  should  be  here  celebrated  as  a  high  and  Kicrcd  solemnity,  here  in  the  very 
fountain  and  seat  of*  persecution,  is  indeed  the  Lord's  doing,  and  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.  Went  to  see  the  ceremonies  at  St  Peter's,  and  grand  indeed  they  were ; 
but  worship  and  love,  and  humility  and  gratitude,  have  as  little  share  in  them  as 
can  well  be  bestowed.    .    .    . 

Went  in  evening  to  the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  church  lighted  up  and 
decorated  like  a  ball-room  ;  full  of  people,  and  a  bishop  with  a  stout  train  of 
canons  listening  to  the  music,  which  was  fine,  but,  as  usual,  precisely  like  an 
opera.  In  such  rites  as  these  the  soul  has  no  share  ;  the  Papists  have  re-imposcd 
upon  themselves  the  Jewish  burdens,  and  renew  the  painful  and  imperfect 
worship  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Walked  home,  read  the  Bible  and  all  the 
prayers  for  the  day,  with  Massillon's  noble  discourse  on  the  "  Jour  de  Ko6L** 
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Deo.  27. — In  the  evening  to  a  ball  at  Mn.  Montagrne's— lively  and  pleasant. 
Hinnj  looked  heavenl j ;  and  a  foreigner  requested  to  be  introduoed  to  ^  Made^ 
moiselle  Ashley !  **  Is  it  wrong  to  be  so  entirely  proud  of,  and  happy  in,  one's 
wif e*B  beauty  ?  But  surely  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  and  fascinating  as  my 
Min. 

31. — ^To  the  Gesii.  A  Te  Deum  on  the  vigil  of  the  New  Year.  Three  organs 
in  three  jMirts  of  the  church  gave  us  some  hop,  skip,  and  jump  musio,  each  in 
succession.  Never  was  I  so  little  impressed ;  it  was  a  compound  of  jTuTicredi, 
Semiramidey  and  Robert  Id  Diahle — quick,  rapid  chromatic  passages,  executed 
with  all  the  hurry  and  fervour  of  variations.  Astonished  the  *^  foreign  "  audience, 
as  much  as  it  did  the  organ,  an  instrument  "  mm  hosformatum  in  tui^^.**  Surely 
the  Italians  must  know  but  little  of  sacred  music  if  they  think  such  quirks  and 
jigs  (however  suitable  and  charming  in  a  theatre)  "  can  swell  the  soul  to  rage  or 
heaveinly  joys  inspire.'*  When  the  Te  Deum  at  last  began,  and  the  auditors 
joined,  I  oame  away  in  surprise  at  the  dull  ears  and  discordant  voices  of  Italian 
worshipper& 

Jan.  8. — ^Went  with  Minny,  Fordwich,  and  William  Cowper  to  the  Ohoroh  of  St- 
Agoetino,  to  see  the  image  <^  the  Virgin,  that  has  lately  wrought  such  numerous 
and  mighty  miracles.  As  the  liberality  of  the  faithful  keeps  pace  with  the 
labours  of  the  statue,  it  is  not  likely  that  her  guardian  priests  will  give  her  either 
long  or  speedy  repose. 

A  very  fair  estimate  of  the  state  of  society  here  may  be  obtained  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  knives  and  daggers  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  those  who 
have  escaped  the  arm  of  the  assassin.  They  are  hung  up  at  one  side,  like  an 
armoury.    **  Arma  defunctumque  hello  hie  paries  hahehity 

Jan.  10. — ^To  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian.  Here  were  found  bones,  and 
inscriptions,  and  cofSns  of  stone,  the  remains  of  the  early  Christians.  The 
passages  stretch  out,  it  is  said,  for  miles,  far  beyond  what  is  either  pleasant  or 
safe  to  e3q)lore.  Low,  wretched,  and  dismal  as  they  are,  we  see  in  them  the 
nursery  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  truly  it  is  in  keeping,  for  if  the  Founder  of 
our  religion  were  bom  in  a  stable,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  His  humble  and 
despised  followers  had  no  better  shelter  than  the  tombs.  Now  what  a  compass 
your  thoughts  must  embrace  if  you  stand  in  the  narrow  chapel  of  the  catacombs 
and  reflect  on  St.  Peter's,  or  in  St.  Peter's  and  reflect  on  the  catacombs.    .    .    . 

Jan.  12,  Sunday. — ^The  sunset  glorious.  Home  and  read  Massillon's  fine 
discourse  on  the  Passion.  Gibbon  and  Massillon  have  been  a  great  part  of  my 
study  here. 

Jan.  13. — Out  early  to  see  Prince  Altieri  (late  Senator  of  Rome)  lie  in  state  at 
the  ohuroh  of  Sopra  Minerva.  As  Senator  of  Rome  he  was  buried  with  honours, 
and  very  unimpressive  they  were.  A  bier  and  some  tall  candles,  with  a  few 
troops  and  a  screaming  Mass,  constituted  the  whole  ceremony.  I  could  not  but 
compare  it  with  the  funeral  I  had  attended  just  previously  to  my  departure  from 
England,  Mr.  Wilberforoe's,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  entries  in  the  Diary  at  this  time  is  that  occur- 
ring under  the  date  Jan.  16. — "  Dined  with  Pusey.    .    .    ." 

Dr.  Pusey,  who  was  one  year  older  than  Lord  Ashley,  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  at  Chrbt  Church,  Oxford,  and  had  taken  a  first-class  in  classics  in 
H  2 
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1822,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Aablej  aehieved  a  similar  distinctioii.  In  183S, 
while  Lord  Ashley  was  taking  up  the  Factory  Question,  and  becoming  the 
leader  in  one  of  the  greatest  social  moyemente  of  the  day,  Pnsey  was  joining 
Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  in  bringing  ont  the  celebrated  "Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  and  was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  moTement 
with  which,  later  on,  his  name  became  indissolnbly  connected,  and  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  has  inflnenced  so  powerfully  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

One  of  Dr.  Fusey's  keenest  opponents  was  to  be  the  man  who  was  his 
guest  that  day. 

Lord  Ashley  was  the  cousin  of  Dr.  Pusey  through  the  Boureries  (the 
family  of  the  Earls  of  Radnor),  and  was  well  Imown  to  him.  But  there  was 
sitting  beside  him  at  tl^  table  a  man  whom  he  now  met  for  the  first  time,  one 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  closely  allied  yrith  him  in  important  erangelical 
work,  and  in  opposition  to  Pusey.  This  was  the  celebrated  M.  Bunsen.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  Dutch  soldier,  whose  scanty  Hying  was  furnished  by  a 
small  pension  and  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  land  in  Gorbach,  a  town  in 
the  little  Grerman  principality  of  Waldeck.  From  early  childhood  he  had 
endured  the  vigorous  training  that  poverty  imposes ;  he  had  been  compelled 
to  fight  his  own  way  through  the  world  witii  nothing  save  his  own  *'  inward 
consciousness  and  a  determination  to  live  for  an  ideal  aim,  disregarding  all 
else  as  insignificant,*'  *  to  support  him.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen ;  distinguished  himself  there  as  a  classical  scholar ;  went  to  Paris 
to  perfect  himself  in  Oriental  languages ;  and  then  visited  Italy,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  Niebuhr,  and  became  his  private  secretary.  He 
afterwards  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  at  Rome,  then 
Charge  d' Affaires,  and  finally  full  Minister.  At  a  future  date  he  was  sent  as 
a  Special  Envoy  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  matter  that  was  destined  to  stir 
every  circle  of  religious  society,  and  in  carrying  out  which  Lord  Ashley  was 
to  be  one  of  his  staunchest  friends  and  fellow- workers. 

Jan.  15. — ^Dined  with  Posey.  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  Minister,  whom  I  sat 
next  to,  is  a  most  simple,  unaffected,  learned  man.  Jan.  17.— Went  in  the 
evening  to  M.  Bonsen^s.  I  was  anxious  to  improve  my  aoquaintanoe  with  that 
excellent  and  enlightened  man.  Had  some  useful  and  pleasant  oonvexsation. 
He  informed  me  that  the  Prussian  Government  had  determined  to  establish,  for 
the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  Protestant  faith,  bishops  and  cathedral 
institutions.  Jan.  18. — ^Received  a  yery  kind  invitation  from  M.  Bunsen  to  take 
an  antiquarian  trudge  with  him ;  accepted  it^  and  he  came  here  to  fetch  me. 
First  saw  the  view  from  his  house,  and  then  we  descended  to  the  Forum.  The 
remains  of  the  tabularium  under  the  Capitol  were  quite  new  to  me ;  it  is  nearly 
the  finest  relic  of  Republican  Borne.  ...  I  am  really  glad  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance,  and  indeed  almost  the  friendship,  of  i^ua  superior  man;  h's 
learning  and  abilities  are  embellished  by  a  sound  and  ardent  piety.  Such  men 
are  an  honour  and  comfort  to  their  generation  I 

•  "Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,"  by  his  "Widow,  Baroness  Bonsen,  toL  ii.,  p.  13L 
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St  Anthony's  Di^. — ^Reoeiyed  Tunons  felioitatloiifl  I — Breakfasted  with  Posey. 
To  the  GoUseam,  where  a  monk  was  preaching  the  Friday  sermon,  finoh  a 
piotoresqne  scene,  and  as  interesting  as  piotnresqnel  Passed  St.  Anthony's 
Chapel,  where  some  hones  were  under  the  ezoroising  of  the  priests.  Of  this 
oeromony,  like  many  others  in  Rome,  the  principle  is  good  bnt  the  practice 
ridionlons.  It  has  become  a  low,  money-making  craft  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  base,  fruitless  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  It  is  right  and  wise, 
and  merciful  and  pious,  to  recognise  even  «.TiiTWf»v  as  Gk)d*s  creatures,  and  belieye 
that  they  have  a  share  in  the  oonsideTation  of  an  almighty  and  beneficent  Maker, 
but  here  they  hold  only  to  the  charm  of  the  benediction,  a  species  of  necro- 
mancy. 

Jan.  24. — ^Viterbo.  Rome  is  quitted,  and  we  have  now  (perhaps  for  ever, 
certainly  for  a  long  time)  resigned  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
most  exoiting  and  subduing  (for  the  sentiments  are  here  blended)  spot  in  the 
ciTilised  world.  I  do  entirely  thank  God  that  I  have  been  once  more  allowed 
to  take  such  a  pleasure.  ...  It  was,  however,  pain  and  grief  to  leave  it; 
and  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  speedily  seeing  that  dear  child  could  have 
softened  a  feeHng  of  sorrow  which  was  going  f&r  beyond  approvable 
limits.  .  .  . 

Jan.  26.~€iena  is  prettily  situated  amidst  undulating  hUls.  We  arrived  there 
at  the  full  hour  of  the  Corso,  when  mankind,  dense  as  cabbage  plants,  and 
abundant  carriages,  were  pacing  up  and  down  a  long,  narrow,  crooked,  cold, 
lofty  street.  This  is  the  Italian  pleasure ;  having  outside  their  walls,  and  at  a 
distance  of  three  minutes*  walk,  a  fine  view,  a  dean  path,  a  fresh  air,  a  bright 
sun,  they  preferred  the  dark,  sad,  chilly  passage  of  their  living  catacombs.  How 
different  from  the  n^»gl^«h  i  All  our  amusements  are  in  open  spaces,  with  light 
and  air ;  even  Italian  ^races *'  must  be  run  in  a  street ;  the  fttot  is,  an  Italian 
does  not  enjoy  his  climate :  he  boasts  a  good  deal  of  his  possession,  but  leaves 
the  enjoyment  of  it  to  foreigners. 

Jan.  28. — Florence.  The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Was  there  ever  such 
magnificence  to  mark  the  deposit  of  mortality  t  The  Capella  di  Mediol  and  the 
Capella  dei  Principi.  Here  Michael  Angelo  has  shown  all  his  power  on  the 
tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  Dukes  of  the  family  of  Medici  (XTrbino  and 
Nemours).  The  figure  of  ''Night'*  almost  makes  one  ''hush;'*  it  has  a 
character  of  tranquillity  and  grace  very  seldom  seen  in  the  works  of  Buonarotti ; 
the  hand,  upon  which  the  head  inclines,  casts  a  shade  over  the  face ;  and  the 
half -closed  eyes  in  this  partial  obscurity  express  the  soft  approach  of  night; 
the  negligent^  abandoned  position  of  the  head  is  nature  itself ;  it  falls  forward 
into  the  shadow  like  a  star  near  the  horizon,  **  suade7it^[UB  eadentia  Hdera 
somnoi." 

Jan.  29.— Dined  with  the  Shelleys,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  ball  given  by 
the  Grand  Duke  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  approach  to  the  rooms  was  prettily 
contrived  through  long  avenues  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees  lining  the  passages ; 
but  the  ball-room  itself  exceeded  in  brilliancy  and  liveliness  any  apartment  I 
have  ever  seen.  Eight  great  trees  of  wax  candles,  attached  to  the  walls, 
decocated  the  sides  of  the  saloon,  and  reached  quite  to  the  ceiling.  Their  Ducal 
Majesties  were  civil  and  kind  in  the  extreme.  I  was  horridly  fatigrued  with  this 
day's  operations,  and  so  was  little  Min. 
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After  leaving  Florence  ilie  jonmej  was  oontinned,  and  Pisa,  Leghorn. 
Lncca,  toad  Sarzana,  in  the  Sardinian  territories,  were  -visited. 

Reflect  on  the  thousands  of  great  and  patriotio  PiBans  who  adorned  the  best 
times  of  Liberty  and  the  BepnbUo.  TJnf ortnnatelj  for  mankind,  nothing  grows 
old  BO  soon  as  Freedom ;  its  prime  is  spent  in  a  day  and  its  course  is  chiefly  ran 
in  childhood  and  decline.  .  .  . 

....  The  road  throughout  the  Lucoese  is  perfectly  charming;  having 
surmounted  the  hills  we  descended  upon  the  level  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains.  This  district  is  Arcadia  itself;  cultivated  with  all  the  care, 
precision,  and  tidiness  exhibited  in  the  best  parts  about  Geneva,  it  superadds  the 
most  'agreeable  and  classic  scenery  that  Yirgil  or  Theocritus  ever  saw  or 
imagined.  Here  I  remarked  in  wonderful  abundance  all  the  favourite  beauties 
of  Salvator  and  Poussin,  and  we  had  absolute  experience  that  the  odonring  of 
Claude  (however  brilliant)  is  unequal  to  nature.  Mountains  high  enough  to  be 
grand,  and  yet  not  terrible;  olive  forests,  ruined  castles,  valleys,  scattered 
villages,  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  everything  usually  met  with  apart,  here 
clustered  together.  The  whole  population  appeared  bursting  with  gaiety  and 
flne  clothes ;  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  were  swarming  in  the  villages  and  along 
the  roads,  all  in  costumes  of  the  most  bright  and  becoming  character.  The  sight 
was  delightful,  not  only  to  a  man  of  taste,  but  to  any  one  who  rejoices  in  the 
happiness  of  his  speciea  The  race,  too,  is  handsome,  hellisHmo  tongue;  the 
women  especially  carried  an  air  of  dignity  and  force  which,  upon  reasoning 
alone,  one  should  conceive  peculiar  to  hereditary  wealth  or  station.  Therefore  I 
say  and  feel,  **  God  bless  the  Duke  of  Lucca."  These  small  states  of  Tuscany  and 
Lucca  are  a  model  of  what  Italy  should  and  could  be,  and  an  example  for  many 
nations  of  Europe.  And  yet  aU  Lucca,  town  and  country,  contains  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  about  one-fourth  of  my  constituents  1 

Feb.  7. — San  Eemo.  No  monarch  living,  except  the  King  of  Sardinia,  can 
show  in  his  dominions  such  a  six  days*  journey.  We  have  been  greatly  struck 
by  the  remarkable  beauiy  of  the  women  and  children  all  along  this  ooast ;  from 
the  town  of  Lucca  to  this  point  we  have  met  handsome  faces  at  every 
step.  .  .  • 

Feb.  8. — ^Nioe.  Arrived  at  four ;  thanks  be  to  God,  found  them  all  well,  and 
especially  our  darling  child,  who  knew  us  again,  and  crowed  evident  joy  at  our 
return.  .  .  .  11th. — ^Went  to  the  Corso  where  the  Nissards  were  celebrating 
the  last  day  of  the  Carnival ;  they  were  amused,  and  so  were  we.  As  fkr  as  we 
saw,  there  was  nothing  but  innocence  ;  if  it  were  not  wise,  it  was  not  oriminaL 
Such  festivities  havQ  an  air  of  foolery,  and  yet  it  is  unsafe  to  condemn,  in  one 
sweeping  term^the  periodical  recreations  of  a  whole  people. 

When  Lord  Ashley  started  upon  this  tour  he  determined  that  it  should  be  a 
real  holiday — ^a  time  for  rest  with  which  he  would  not  allow  politics  to  inter- 
fere. To  this  end  he  removed  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  temptation 
to  break  his  repose.  He  neither  read  newspapers,  nor  encouraged  oonversaticm 
on  political  affairs.  This,  perhaps,  was  easier  to  do  then  than  now ;  but  at 
all  events  he  held  to  his  purpose,  and  acquired  a  power  of  abstracting  his  mind 
from  multitudinous  interests,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  afterwards. 
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when  labours  devolyed  upon  him  which  demanded  hifl  whole  time  and  the  con- 
centration of  all  his  energies. 

Feb.  13. — I  am  not  at  ease ;  Parliament  has  assembled,  and  I  am  far  from  my 
post  and  mj  duties,  yet  what  oan  I  do  7  How  leave  Lady  Cowper  here  alone  ? 
This  is  most  distressing ;  the  Ghnroh  is  threatened,  and  I  phall  be  unable  to  give 
eyen  my  weak  and  single  opposition  to  the  measure.  Hitherto  I  have  enjoyed  a 
happy  freedom  from  politios.  Throughout  my  journey  I  have  carefully  avoided 
both  newspajiers  and  oonversations  on  that  odious  subject;  but  now  I  must 
renew  my  intercourse  with  vioe  and  misery ;  and  even  the  short  residence  we 
can  make  at  Nice  will  be  tainted  by  the  **  necessary "  study  of  letters  and 
GalignanU, 

.  .  .  Feb.  22. — I  love  the  Italian  people.  We  abuse  them,  we  despise  them, 
we  taunt  them  with  cowardice  and  degeneracy ;  and  it  may  be  deserved,  and  it 
may  be  true;  but  are  they  incorrigible,  or  what  has  made  them  such?  Have 
they  been  well  taught?  Have  they  been  well  ruled?  Scattered,  at  variance 
with  one  another,  and  oppressed ;  without  place  or  nation,  having  little  to  love 
and  nothing  to  respect,  without  the  means  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  what  can 
be  demanded  of  them  ?  Yet  consider  their  genius ;  in  art,  in  science,  in  trade, 
in  literature,  in  x>olitic8,  the  instructors  of  Europe  I  Among  so  many  millions 
cannot  virtue  and  genius  again  take  root  7  *'  I  the  Lord  will  accomplish  it  in 
his  time.'*  .  .  .  27th. — ^The  millennium  of  European  policy  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  "  Kingdom  of  Italy ; "  but  this  is  a  dreun,  and  a  dream  that 
must  not  be  talked  of,  for  bloodshed,  violence,  revolution,  massacre,  horror,  and 
failure  at  last^  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences.  Were  success  more 
probable,  still  we  must  refrain ;  good  can  be  purchased  at^too  dear  a  rate,  and 
two  generations  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  third.  Yet  if  it 
pleased  God  to  raise  Italy  from  the  dead,  what  a  mass  of  materials  for  every 
work  of  greatness  1  She  is  indeed  now  despised,  cast  down^  and  perhaps 
degenerate;  but  such  centuries  of  misgovemment  and  suffering  would  have 
corrupted,  to  a  fifty-fold  degree,  any<other  people. 

March  14. — ^To-day  we  crossed  the  Var  and  quitted  Italy,  *' Peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  plenteousnees  within  thy  palaces."    **  I  wish  thee  good  luck.** 

Then  to  OanneB — ^which  is  described  only  as  "  a  pretty  spot  on  the  sea- 
shore with  one  small  inn  " — ^through  Provence ;  to  Aiz,  Lyons,  Chalons,  and 
Fans,  and  thence,  on  the  19th  April,  home,  where  the  last  entry  in  the  Diary 
was  written  :— 

Thus  ends  our  tour.  It  has  been  very  entertaining,  and  I  ho^  instructive. 
The  least  profitable  portion  of  it  was  our  stay  in  Paris,  where  everything 
amused,  dissipated,  and  corrupted  the  mind,  without  either  ffiying  cause,  or 
leaving  time,  for  the  slightest  reflection.  There  is  a  spell  of  viciousness  in  that 
city,  and  everyone  who  long  resides  there  will  more  or  less  be  influenced  by  it ;  if 
he  be  not  led  to  act  ill,  he  will  be  seduced  to  forget  what  is  good,  and  he  finds  it 
impossible  eventually  not  to  '^  tolerate,**  at  leasts  that  which  all  around  him 
admire.  I.  was  glad  to  quit  the  place,  earnestly  hoping  that  no  child  of  mine 
might  ever  pass  many  days  in  that  pavilion  of  Belial. 


CHAPTER   V. 
183^—1888. 

Afteb  an  interyal  of  some  weeks  Lord  Ashley  resnnied  Ms  Diarj  of 
"  fagitive  and  desoltorj  *'  notes,  and  the  first  entry  explains  the  motires  he 
had  in  continuing  it : — 

May  3rd,  1834. — ^Panshanger.  I  regret  the  long  omission.  Maoh  might  have 
been  inserted  to  improve  or  interest  me.  The  oanso  or  variety  of  one's  feelings, 
the  hopes  we  have  entertained,  with  their  accomplishment  or  disappointment^  our 
distrust  or  relianoe  upon  God,  our  often  or  seldom  prayer,  with  their  respective 
effects  upon  thought  and  action  ;  all  these  things  duly  recorded  would  assail  us, 
as  it  were,  with  irresistible  conviction.  Let  me  henceforward  be  a  little  more 
punotuaL 

In  order  to  give  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  a  fair  trial,  little  was  attempted 
in  Parliament  for  some  years,  beyond  repeated  remonstrances  with  the 
Qoveniment  and  an  anxious  observation  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  Outside 
Parliament,  however,  there  was  continuous  exertion.  Public  opinion  was 
strongly  roused,  a  new  era  in  legislation  had  been  inaugurated,  and  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  labour  had  been  opened. 

Every  day  found  Lord  Ashley  devising  some  fresh  plan,  or  listening  to 
some  fresh  suggestion ;  and  one  of  the  schemes  that  lay  very  near  to  his  heart 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Education  of  Factory  Children.  A  letter  from 
his  friend  Southey — ^the  last  long  letter  he  ever  received  from  him — touches 
upon  this  :— 

Robert  Southey  to  Lord  Aihley, 

Kbswiok,  May  12th,  1831 

Mt  deab  Lord  Abhlet, — I  am  truly  rejoioed  to  think  there  is  a  prospect  of 
seeing  you  this  summer.  The  country  indeed  will  appear  to  great  disadvantage 
while  you  have  the  Alpi  and  the  charms  of  a  southern  climate  fresh  in  re- 
membrance, but  there  is  no  other  part  of  England  so  beautifuL  .  .  .  The 
Factory  Question  is  overlaid  at  present  by  the  Unions ;  but  when  the  ezoitement 
which  their  menacing  attitude  has  caused  throughout  the  manufacturing  districtB 
subsides,  the  cry  against  that  evil  will  again  be  heard.  Unhappily  some  of  the 
best  intended  efforts  for  mitigating  the  wretched  oonsequenoes  of  this  system 
have  a  sure  tendency  to  deprave  still  further  the  very  persons  for  whose  relief 
they  are  designed.  I  allude  to  Infant,  and  even  to  Sunday  Schools.  Teaoh  a 
mother  to  teach  her  children  what  all  mothers  used  to  teach  theirs  fifty  yean 
ago,  and  the  instruction  is  given  in  love  and  reoeiyed  in  love,  and  is  wholesome 
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for  the  whole  family.  The  duty  is  undertaken /or  her  now— nay,  it  is  even  taken 
from  her,  f6r  the  sake  of  making  display,  and  the  Sunday  is  made  for  the 
children  the  longest  school-day  in  the  week  1 

As  for  Infant  Schools,  they  are  only  good  when  they  are  remedies  for  an 
enormous  evil :  when  you  rescue  infants  from  the  filth  and  pollution  of  the 
streets.  But  when  infants  are  sent  to  them 'to  be  ovib  qfthe  mother^ s  toay,  the 
mother  goes  out  to  day-labour,  and  the  husband  gets  his  meals  at  the  beershop, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  all  domestic  affection.  I  have  much  to  say  upon  these 
subjects.  The  better  parts  of  the  old  English  character  will  never  be  restored 
unless  we  can  bring  back  something  like  the  old  habits  of  domestic  teaching  for 
the  rudiments  of  religion— for  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed-^and  of 
domestic  industry.    .    .    , 

.    .    .    God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lord  Ashley. 

Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

BOBEBT  SOUTHBT. 

The  political  horizon  in  this  year,  and  especially  towards  its  dose,  was 
sriormy.  The  Parliament,  elected  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  near  its  end ;  a  GonservatlTe  reaction  was  imminent,  and  the  King,  whose 
tendencies  had  hitherto  been  liberal,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  was 
now  weary  of  his  Mmisters.  They  had  occupied  themselves  much  with 
Irish  Church  questions.  The  Irish  Bishops  had,  during  their  Administration, 
been  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  twelve,  and  the  Irish  Archbishops  from  four 
to  two ;  while,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Irish  Church  Commission,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  had  been  threatened.  On 
the  28th  May  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Clergy  presented  an  Address  to  the  King, 
and'  in  his  reply  he  had  expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  so  strongly  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  his  Ministers,  that  no  doubt 
could  remain  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
To  the  state  of  public  f eeHng  then  prevailing  the  Diaiy  frequently  refers  ir-^ 

May  27th. — ^This  evening  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  expected  to  exhibit  a 
public  dissension ;  they  have  now  rendered  order,  government^  and  rule  impos- 
sible. Under  them  the  semblance  might  endure  for  awhile ;  should  they  be 
changed  it  seems  to  me  we  must  be  prepared  for  chaos.  Tu)eliie  o'clock  at  night, 
— Stanley  has  retired,  and  others  with  him,  having  yielded  as  many  principles  as 
he  could  safely  for  himself.  He  approached  the  point  of  danger,  and  his  sleeping 
conscience  awoke.  He  will  not  consent  to  establish  Popezy.  Why  did  he  not 
long  fl^o  act  upon  his  foresight  of  this  inevitable  conflict,  and  stand  out  while  it 
was  yet  time  7  .  .  .  There  is  no  hope  of  Conservative  Government.  tJntil 
the  Administration  of  this  country  can  be  founded  on  truth,  religion,  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  the  honour  of  God  (and  this  both  actually  and  ostensibly),  there  will 
be  no  return  to  our  ancient  dignity  and  happiness.  Kow  to  think  even  of  such' 
principles  at  this  present^  is  to  look  for  the  (harden  of  Eden  in  the  purlieus  of 
St.'  GQes  t 
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There  had  been  a  growing  intensity  in  the  religions  life  of  Lord  AjBhIey. 
The  habits  of  meditation  and  prayer  had  strengthened,  the  spirit  of  ardonr, 
confidence,  and  love  had  shone  forth  more  conspicuonsly  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, and  his  studies  had  been  more  constant  in  religions  literatore,  with  a 
view  "  to  attain  deeper  acquaintance  with  criiical  theology."  The  following 
entries  show  the  course  and  current  of  his  inner  life : — 

June  9th. — Oxford.  Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chanoellor. 
Fearful  of  being  thought  guilty  of  disrespect  did  I  stay  away,  down  I  came.  .  .  . 
For  an  hour  (it  is  now  eleven  at  night)  I  have  lounged  about  the  Quadrangle  of 
Chfistohuich — every  inch  of  it  seems  holy.  Tears  have  added  solemnity  either  to 
the  walls  or  to  my  feelings,  for  I  perceive  in  myself  a  sentiment  of  profound  and 
affectionate  veneration.  It  is  not  that  my  love  for  Alma  Mater  is  new.  I  always 
admired  her  wwth,  as  her  child  **  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed,"  but  those  wers 
the  transports  of  enthusiasm,  and  partook  of  the  warmth  and  capriciousnees  of 
youth.  My  feelings  are  now  become  deep,  tender,  reverential,  and,  as  time  has 
proved,  st^ulf  ast  To  her  I  must  ascribe  all  that  I  have  of  learning,  and  mv^k 
that  I  may  have  of  virtue.  If  she  did  not  altogether  uproot  (as  who  or  what 
under  Heaven  can)  every  vice  of  my  nature,  she  prepared  at  least  the  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  better  things,  and  gave  me  moments  of  thought  whioh  may  prove 
the  seeds  of  eternity.  Shall  I  not  then  love  her,  pray  for  her,  and,  if  possible, 
befriend  her  7  Aye,  by  God*s  blessing,  to  my  life's  end,  and  I  humbly  thank  Him 
that  He  has  once  more  permitted  me  to  stand  on  this  eacred  ground,  and  while  in 
earnest  gratitude  for  my  own  advantages  of  sound  and  religious  learning,  to  im- 
plore His  Holy  Spirit  to  make  me  both  willing  and  able  to  confer  upon  othen 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  blessings  that  He  has  conferred  ui>on  me. 

How  much  more  I  should  enjoy  this  retirement  were  Minny  with  me.  Why 
is  it  that  I  cannot  bear  the  shortest  separation  from  her !  In  Hot,  nothing  is  so 
delightful  to  the  heart  as  the  contemplation  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  hence 
it  is  that  I  feel,  in  absence  from  her,  the  loss  of  an  unearthly  pleasure. 

Eleven  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  I  quitted  Oxford — ^is  it  possible  f 
What  is  the  comparative  condition  of  my  mind  7  Is  it  more  powerful  and  better 
instructed  7  Certainly,  but  not  in  the  proportion  of  time,  experience,  and  other 
men.  But  I  have,  by  God*s  grace,  a  deeper  sense  (and  yet  how  shallow  I)  of  His 
religion ;  that  is,  however,  the  whole  compass  of  intelleot  and  knowledge  :  that 
being  obtained,  all  other  things  will  be  added  thereunto. 

Why  was  I  reckoned  here,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  suoh  a  promising 
young  man  7    Why  7 

June  11th. — ^Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding.  Mark  it  with 
the  red  letters  of  joy,  hope,  and  gratitude.  If  men  would  all  base  their  love  upon 
esteem,  and  their  esteem  upon  religion,  and  their  religion  upon  affectionate  Chri<i- 
tianii^,  marriage  would  prove  a  twenty-fold  souroe  of  earthly  happiness  and 
surety  for  Heaven. 

The  theatre  presented  a  scene  of  beautiful  dignity  and  splendour.  It  may 
never  be  the  lot  of  this  generation  to  witness  again  such  a  display  of  personsi 
dresses,  and  enthusiasm.  How  can  it  7 — for  the  combination  of  yesterday  depended 
not  on  the  ceremony,  but  on  the  appointment  of  so  peculiar  a  man  to  so  peouliar 
a  station  at  suoh  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances,  persona)  and  political.    AU, 
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both  young:  and  old,  were  imammoiis  in  ardentj  deep-felt  Toryism ;  their  eagerness 
was  wonderful,  and  burst  in  ceaseless  expressions  and  shouts  of  applause.  Whether 
intentionally  or  by  mistake,  I  was  much  hissed  in  passing  out ;  and  as  I  have 
done  little  to  deserve  their  approbation,  and  nothing  to  desenre  their  censure,  I 
felt  greatly  astonished.  However,  as  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  of  their 
favours,  I  can  abstain  from  tears,  though  I  confess  my  vexation.  Dinner  in 
Christdhuroh  Hall — equally  with  the  theatre  splendid  and  enthusiastio. 

June  14th. — It  is  singular  how  long  I  am  in  the  execution  of  any  work  of 
reading  or  composition.  But  a  crab  is  not  a  race-horse,  and  has  no  right  to 
oomplain  if  he  fails  in  doing  what  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature.  I  am  too 
mu€b  the  victim  of  strong  feelings.  I  am  easily  impressed  even  to  weakness. 
Oftentimes,  in  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to  Minny,  I  all  but  burst  into  tears  at 
the  mere  dignity  of  the  subject  and  language. 

July  2nd. — ^Hy  temper  is  too  impetuous,  frequently  am  I  led  away  to  say 
things  in  a  manner  that  is  as  little  proper  as  they  are  wise,  and  this  is  always 
the  result  of  heal  I  must  endeavour,  by  God*s  blessing,  to  correct  myself. 
Served  to-day  for  the  first  time  on  the  Committee  of  the  National  School 
Socieiy — education  and  public  worship  may  set  us  rights  and  they  will  do  so, 
unless  "our  iniquity  be  now  fulL" 

July  3rd. — I  have  no  one  thing  completely ;  a  smattering  upon  many ;  this 
is  pleasant^  but  not  serviceable.  To  all  subjects  I  prefer  theology.  Finance, 
com  laws,  foreign  policy,  or  poor  laws  would  give  me  more  public  usefulness 
bat  they  would  not  give  me  more  private  happiness.  I  shall  be  content  henoe- 
forward  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  put  ashore  at  any  point  whither 
the  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  may  command  me. 

July  12th. — ^Humanly  speaking,  I  can  see  nothing  worse  than  that  Peel 
should  be  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  must,  if  invited, 
accept  the  office.  The  time  is  such  that  all  reasoning  is  nonplussed,  and  a 
Minister  must  commit  himself  to  Providence.  The  chances  of  failure  and 
success  may  not  even  be  balanced ;  in  ordinary  cases  such  a  previous  step  would 
not  only  be  wise,  but  necessary ;  here,  however,  is  a  peculiar  attitude  of  affairs,  and 
patriotism,  danger,  and  religion  alike  summon  a  Conservative  to  make  the  attempts 

July  14th.— On  Saturday  at  the  Fish  Dinner,  dull— had  some  conversatien 
with  Peel— he  is  civil,  but  cold.  I  doubt  the  formation  of  a  really  good  Govern- 
ment»  for  we  are  yet  blind  to  the  everlasting  truth.  We  must,  I  fear,  be  tutored 
by  snfiFering,  and  then  we  may  return  to  the  old  paths.  Were  Peel  inclined  to 
build  his  Government  on  the  basis  of  religion,  could  he  now  find  materials  for 
the  superstructure  7  I  think  not,  and  hence  I  distrust  the  hopes  of  a  permanent 
and  good  Administration.  I  neither  see  nor  hear  of  any  symptom  of  awakened 
religion  among  those  who  aspire  to  be  our  rulers ;  and  what  security  does  any 
oi^r  prinoiple  afford  ? 

Sept.  3rd.— 'Returned  from  Hatfield.  Minny  gone  on  to  Wrest.*  I  to 
Panshanger  to  wait  for  the  Hertford  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Old  Sarumt  shakes  and  grows  deaf; — her  leaf  is 
withering,  but  still  she  seems  to  entertain  no  thoughts  of  dying.  I  found  both 
the  children  quite  welL 

*  In  Bedfordshire,  seat  of  Lord  de  Grey. 

t  lAdy  Salisbuiy,  who  afterwards,  at  an  age  over  ninety,  was  burnt  to  death. 
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Sept.  7th. — Spent  two  days  at  Wrest.  Bead  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  TTaTinah 
Moie,*  amiable,  virtaoas,  and  wonderful  woman  I  What  a  true,  diligent,  and 
(hnmanly  speaking)  useful  serrant  of  Christ  was  she.  Ah,  let  those  who  rely 
on  works  for  justification  cease  to  hope  until  they  shall  at  least  have  equalled 
her,  and  then  they  will  begin  to  despair;  for,  finding  no  consolation  in  self- 
meritoriousness,  and  neither  foreseeing  time  nor  feeling  strength  to  renew  their 
efforts  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  them,  they  will  look  around  for  something 
else  to  assuage  their  souls. 

Oct.  17th.— Beoeiyed  the  news  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I  own  that  I  feel  it  as  a  national  calamity — it  appears  like  an 
omen  of  evil  to  our  whole  Constitution  and  Empire — ^the  soene  and  stage,  as  it 
were,  of  ESnglish  history  lay  there,  and  if  there  be  any  force  in  local  associations, 
we  might  have  hoped,  as  long  as  the  '* genius  loci"  remained,  for  some  (though 
perhaps  feeble)  imitation  of  the  generosity  of  our  ancestors.  Many  fine  mono^ 
ments  of  former  days  are  now  destroyed  :  Jerusalem  Chamber,  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  House  of  Lords  with  its  exciting  tapestry,  the 
noble  libraries  with  their  inyaluable  contents — many  and  various  records — trea- 
sures that  no  money  can  replace.  This  is,  indeed,  a  moral  confiagration.  It  is 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  splendid  HaU  was  rescued  from  the  fiamea. 

Political  events  had  reached  a  crisis.  On  the  14th  of  Novemlier  the 
King  dismissed  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  waa  then  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  proposed  to  spend  the  winter.  He  did  not  arrive  in  England 
till  the  9th  of  December,  and  during  the  interval  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
acted  provisionally  as  Minister.  During  that  interval  Lord  Ashley  began 
to  write  a  "Note  Book  of  Passing  Events,"  and  continued  the  entries 
almost  daily  until  April,  1842,  when  they  were  discontinued  for  twenty 
years,  to  be  resumed  daring  the  disruption  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  records,  from  which  we  do  not  propose  to  quote  in  this  book, 
there  is  little  that  is  personal  to  himself.  There  are,  as  he  describes  them, 
"minutes  of  proceedings,"  and  "notes  of  Parliamentary  campaigns,  aa 
tedious  to  detail  as  they  have  been  stirring  to  fight."  They  contain 
digests  of  many  debates,  criticisms  upon  speeches,  forecasts  of  political 
movements,  comments  upon  men  and  things,  nunours,  reports,  speculations 
and  conjectures.  Their  chief  interest  now  is  that  they  clearly  show  how 
identical  were  Lord  Ashley's  views  then  with  those  he  held  in  later  years. 
"No  matter  whether  the  subject  under  consideration  be  clianges  of  Ministry, 
discussions  on  the  ballot,  French  affairs,  Irish  troubles,  or  matters  of  the 
most  ephemeral  nature,  there  is  always  Religion  in  the  forefront,  inquiries 
first  as  to  the  principles  involved,  analyses  of  motives,  complaints  of  trust- 
ing in  human  wisdom,  and  all  the  characteristicB  of  style  that  marked  his 
later  years. 

This  singular  identity  in  views,  in  principles,  and  in  modes  of  enforcing 
them,  is  very  remarkable.     Many  passages  upon  many  subjects  might  be 

*  Mrs.  Hannah  More  died  on  the  7th  September  in  the  previouB  year  (1833). 
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exkacted  bodily  from  the  Note  Book  of  1834,  and  inserted  in  the  Diary  of 
1884  without  any  fear  of  detection. 

We  lemune  onr  extracts  from  Lord  Ashley's  priTate  Diary :— 

Nov.  26th. — Brighton.  Dined  last  night  with  his  Majesty.  Amid  all  the 
chops  and  changes,  what  will  be  my  fate  7  Office  I  regard  with  dismay,  the  very 
thonghts  of  it  are  disagreeable  to  me. 

Deo.  lOth. — ^How  dead  religion  falls  on  hearts  nnnsed  to  it,  even  in  a  kind^ 
easy,  and  moral  character.  It  seems  like  an  acquaintance  lately  introduced  whom 
they  treat  with  civility,  but  are  rather  pleased  to  get  rid  of.  Many  excellent  and 
exemplary  persons  in  private  life  are  satisfied  with  *'  going  to  church  and  doing 
the  whole  thing;"  the  hardest  of  all  notions  to  expel  is  the  notion  of  self- 
righteousness  ;  men  will  measure  themselves,  not  by  tiie  model  of  their  Saviour, 
but  by  that  of  their  neighbours.  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven 
is  perfect)"  is  to  them  a  superfluous  command.  "  Be  no  worse  than  your  neigh- 
bours "  seems  far  more  easy  and  intelligible. 

Dec.  15th. — ^Yesterday  I  saw  Peel,  who  sent  for  me  in  haste.  I  waited,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  his  return  from  the  King.  I  saw  him  at  six  o'clock.  His 
object  was  to  "  invite  me  into  the  King^s  service."  ...  I  yielded  because  I 
had  nothing  to  opx>08e  to  his  wishes  but  my  own  feelings  and  disinclination. 

Nothing  definite  was  said  at  that  interview  as  to  the  office  Lord  Ashley 
was  to  fill,  although  the  Admiralty  and  the  Treasury  were  mentiotied — 
both  a  descent  from  the  higher  station  he  had  occupied  at  the  India  Board, 
and  he  dreaded  '"being  called  away  from  real  usefulness  to  do  what  his 
valet  woidd  probably  do  better."  A  few  days  later  he  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  AMtnj, 

Whitehall,  Dee,  20th,  1834. 

Mt  DEAR  Ashley, — Ton  know,  I  hope,  that  in  making  my  arrangements  my 
first  wish  is  to  do  that  which  I  think  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  to 
give  the  greater  opportuuity  of  useful  exertion. 

The  Admiralty  Board  is  so  magnificently  constituted  that  I  cannot  help 
adding  you  to  the  number  of  Lords.  There  will  be  Earl  de  Grey,  First  Lord,  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  Sir  John  Beresf  ord.  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  Right  Hon.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  Right  Hon.  Qeorge  Dawson,  Secretary. 

There  will  thus  be  only  two  Civil  Lords  at  the  Board  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Houw  at  the  Admiralty  may  be 

agreeable  to  you. 

Ever  most  truly, 

Robert  Peel. 

Dec.  22nd. — Yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  answer  Peel's  letter,  in  which  he 
offered  me  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty.  Had  I  not,  by  God's  grace  and  the 
study   of  religion,  subdued  the  passion  of  my  youth,  I  should  now  have  been 
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heartbroken.  Oonning,  eight  years  ago,  offered  me,  as  a  neophyte,  a  seat  at  one 
of  the  Boards,  the  first  step  in  a  young  statesman's  life.  If  I  am  not  now 
worthy  of  more,  it  is  surely  better  to  oease  to  be  a  candidate  for  pnblic  honoora. 
Yet  Peel*s  letter,  so  full  of  flummery,  would  lead  any  one  to  belieye  that  I  was  a 
host  of  exoellence.    The  'thing  is  a  oontradiction. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  entry  given  aboTe : — 

Iiord  Atkley  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Pahbhakoeb,  Dee.  21st,  1834. 

Mt  dbab  Sib  Bobbbt, — ^Being  absent  from  London,  I  did  not  leoeive  your 
kind  letter  before  this  morning ;  but  I  trust  that  no  inconyenienoe  will  have 
arisen  from  the  delay  in  acknowledging  it 

I  feel  very  sensibly  your  friendly  expressions,  and  the  warm  concern  you 
have  shewn  in  my  welfare ;  but  as  I  was  very  explicit  with  you  during  our 
interview,  I  may,  I  hope,  be  equally  explicit  in  my  answer  to  you  now. 

The  offer  of  any  situation  in  the  Grovemment  is  far  more  than  I  am  entitled 
to  demand.  I  have  said  to  you  already,  and  I  again  repeat  it,  that  neither  my 
character  nor  services  can  give  me  the  smallest  claim  to  a  share  in  tiie 
Administration,  and  still  less  to  the  considerate  manner  in  which  you  have  pro> 
posed  to  me  such  agreeable  colleagues.  It  would  be  both  honourable  and  pleasant 
to  act  with  those  gentlemen ;  and  if,  therefore,  I  presume  to  raise  any  objection, 
it  will  not  be  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  place,  or  the  names  of  the  Comnua- 
sioners. 

Whatever  be  my  own  feelings  or  desires  in  respect  of  official  life,  I  would 
most  willingly  undertake  to  serve  you  in  any  capacity  where  I  could  really  be 
nsef  uL  I  doubted,  and  I  doubt  still,  my  means  of  being  so.  Everything  most 
be  calculated  in  reference  to  the  course  of  Parliamentary  debate  ;  in  this  I  am 
by  no  means  practised,  and  I  entertain  a  very  strong  desire,  for  your  own  sake, 
that  you  should  engage  the  co-oporation  of  men  who,  either  actually  or  pro- 
spectively, may  assist  your  Gk)vemment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  I  cannot  aid  you  by  speaking,  how  can  I  here  do  so  by  official  ministra- 
tion ?  The  Board  of  Admiralty  will  afford  me  no  opportunity  of  exercising  (did 
I  even  po^isoBS  them)  any  of  the  qualifications  of  a  public  man.  I  must  be,  of 
course,  and  every  one  else  must  know  it,  a  subordinate  agent  amongst  peisona  of 
such  experience  and  practice  in  their  own  peculiar  profession.  I  could  not  pre> 
sume  to  do  more  than  consult  their  opinions,  and  acquiesce  in  their  counsel ; 
neither  could  I  exert  any  individual  action  or  responsibility,  so  as  to  render 
myself  in  any  wise  /M^r^c^naZ^^  useful  in  your  service.  Any  man  of  common 
sense  would  be  quite  as  efficient ;  and  even  the  good  character  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  atbributc  to  me,  could  add  nothing  of  utility,  as  the  whole  world  knows 
that  the  inexperience  of  a  Civil  Lord  must  yield,  and  justly  so,  to  the  weight  and 
exx)erlence  of  his  naval  colleagues. 

I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  I  think  my  motives  would  be  sadly  misrepre- 
sented in  accepting  a  Lordship — it  is,  I  know,  and  heartily  confess,  quite  as  much 
as  I  am  worth — ^but  when  I  see  that  all  my  contemporaries  have  been  promoted, 
and  many  who  have  never  served  put  over  my  head,  I  cannot  but  feel  thati 
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haTing  neither  merit  enoogh  to  advance,  nor  even  to  retain  the  soale  of  inj  old 
position,  I  had  better  give  way  to  other  men.  I  most  solemnly  assure  yon  that  I 
complain  not  of  their  appointments  ;  but  the  world,  I  think,  wonld  have  reason 
to  say  that  my  readinesB  to  accept  any  situation  I  could  get,  was  less  the  result  of 
my  principles  than  of  my  necessities.  Again,  I  say,  did  it  present  me  even  a 
chance  of  being  humbly  serviceable,  I  would  not  object ;  but  here  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  surrender  many  pursuits,  and  many  (I  hope)  beneficial  occupa- 
tions,  for  a  career  which  could  not  advantage  you  or  any  portion  of  your 
Govemmentw 

Tour  brother,  you  said  to  me,  entitled  as  he  was  to  higher  office,  was  con- 
tented to  serve  you  at  the  Treasury,  but  to  compensate  for  that  loss,  he  will 
enjoy  much  personal  intercourse  with  you,  and,  perhaps,  your  private  con- 
fldenoe. 

I  did  not  seek  for  office,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  many  others  far 
more  suited  by  inclination  and  ability  to  those  duties ;  but  after  my  interview 
with  you,  I  was  willing  to  undertake  it  in  the  hopes  that  I  might  have  some 
means  of  being  in  a  slight  degree  personally  useful  to  you. 

Most  heartily  shall  I  act,  and  wish  for  your  success,  not  only  as  an  honest, 
and  wise,  and  able  Minister,  but  also  (I  hope  I  may  say)  as  my  personal  friend. 
I  shall  be  always  at  your  command  to  undergo  any  labour,  or  any  odium,  in  suj^ 
port  of  the  sacred  principles  on  which  you  stand. 

To  this  letter  a  reply  was  received  from  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  who 
wrote  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  explain  that  the  office  was  in 
fact  that  of  the  Civil  Representative  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Member  of  that  Board  whose  business  it  was  to  move  the 
Estimatee,  and  to  be  leading  Member  on  all  topics  connected  with  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Admiralty.  And,  it  wsa  added,  the  motives  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  of  the  kindest  nature.  In  acknowledging  this  letter 
Lord  Ashley  said,  "  My  business  and  duty  are  to  serve  him  in  his  way, 
not  in  my  own ;  and  since  he  is  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  having 
appointed  me  to  a  prominent  situation,  and  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  I 
really  can  contribute  somewhat  to  his  aid,  I  am  perfectly  ready,  however 
conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  to  undertake  the  charge  he  has  been  pleased 
to  assign  me." 

Jan.  12th. — ^Dorchester.    To-morrow  I  shall  be  re-eleoted  for  the  county. 

13th.— I  rejoice  and  thank  God  that  I  was  bold  enough  to  speak  manfully 
in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  I  pray  He  may  give  mo  courage  ever  to  persist  and 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  maintaining  of  His  true  religion. 

During  the  short  time  Lord  Ashley  had  held  office  under  the  Welling- 
ton Administraiion  he  had  worked  persistently,  and  had  spared  no  pains 
to  possess  himself  of  all  the  information  within  his  reach  concerning  Lidian 
affairs;  and  now,  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
answer  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  multitude  of  questions 
on  the  details  of  a  variety  of  topics,  he  again  distinguished  himself  for 
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the  aceimey  of  his  infomiatioii,  and  the  painstaldag  diligence  with  wfaidi 
he  made,  himaelf  familiar  with  eveiy  sulijeet  coimeeted  with  the  duliee  of 
hie  office  during  the  existence  of  that  ahort^liyed  Administration. 

The  Peel  Goremment  was  defeated  on  the  19th  Fehmary,  1835..  on  the 
Election  of  a  Speaker,  and  again  on*  the  25th,  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Morpeth 
for  an  Amendment  on  the  Address.  In  April,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a 
series  of  motions  on  the  Temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  defeated  the 
GoYemment  by  so  large  a  majority  that  they  resigned  on  the  8th  April 
Lord  Melbonme  then  commenced  his  second  Administration,  which  lasted 
thronghont  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  William  lY.,  and  during  nearly  four 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Yictoria. 

The  events  of  1835,  in  which  Lord  Ashley  was  most  interested,  are  tlina 
described : — 

Jan.  1st. — The  ConservatiyeB  and  the  Badicals  will  be  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  between  them  will  float  a  body  of  Whigs,  bearing 
alternately  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  strong  enongh  to  g^ive  preponderance  to 
either.  The  feeling  and  temper  of  the  country  will  ultimately  decide  the 
character  of  their  politics  ;  if  it  persist  in  Gonaervatism,  they  will  gradually  and 
quietly  range  themselves  with  Peel ;  if  it  renew  its  discontent  and  life  of  inncH 
vation,  they  will  be  hand  and  glove  with  the  Badicals  for  place  and  power. 

Church  Beform  is  proposed. 

Jan.  25th. — .  .  .  .  Church  Reform  (if  any)  must  be  extensive ;  it  may  be  so, 
and  yet  be  safe  if  rightly  founded.  I  am  prepared  to  go  far,  but  we  shall  do 
very  little  unless  laymen  will  make  saorifioes  in  proportion  to  tiiose  they  demand 
from  the  clergy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  resignation  of  Peel,  there  is  a  curious,  but  character* 
istic,  entry : — 

April  8th. — It  is  a  sign,  a  fearful  sign  of  retributive  justice,  that  every  great 
question,  every  question  involving  the  existence  of  principles,  the  safety  of 
institutions  and  the  stability  of  Governments,  has  now  for  fixe  years  been  deter- 
mined by  majorities  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  numbers  admitted  from  the  ranks 
of  Popery  to  the  privileges  of  Members  of  Parliament.  The  other  night  the 
division  was  carridd  by  thirty-three,  the  precise  number  of  Papists  in  the  House 
of  Commons  I    .    .    . 

We  are  out.  Peel  has  resigned.  It  was  evident  that  the  Commons  would  not 
accept  any  measures  at  his  hands,  and  they  prefer  anarohy  under  themselves  to 
order  under  him. 

Even  at  this  period  of  his  life,  there  was  well  developed  in  him  that 
peculiar  capacity  which  distinguished  his  more  public  career — the 
ability  to  attend  to  an  amazing  number  of  subjects  at  thQ  same  time, 
and  to  allow  to  each  its  proper  place  and  proportion.  Already  he  had 
become  identified  with  many  and  various  philanthropic  efforts,  in  addition 
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to  those  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  labonring  classes.  His  influence 
had  largely  penetrated  into  religions  circles,  and  he  was  now  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  important  ecclesiastical  moyement,  about  to  he  described,  with 
which  his  name  has  ever  since  been  closely  associated. 

On  the  19th  February,  1836,  there  was  held  in  the  Ohnrch  Missionary 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  Sleet  Street,  a  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity,  with 
Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair.  It  was  conyened  to  discuss  the  best  method 
of  "Extending  the  means  of  grace  in  and  to  necessitous  parishes,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  spirit,  constitution,  and  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.*'  It  was  not  a  large  gathering,  but  it  was  thoroughly  re- 
presentatiye,  about  sixty  persons  being  present,  many  of  whom  were  earnest, 
practical  men.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society — "for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  by  increasing  the  number  of  working  clergymen 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  encouraging  the  appointment  of  pious  and 
discreet  laymen  as  helpers  to  the  clergy  in  duties  not  ministeriaL" 

It  was  ineyitable  that  such  a  society,  with  such  a  programme,  in  such 
time,  should  giye  rise  to  considerable  opposition,  criticism,  and  condemnation. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Society  was  started  without  Episcopal  sanction; 
that  it  infringed  in  a  great  degree  on  the  discipline  of  the  United  Church; 
it  was  assailed  as  if  it  were  false  to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  fasten  upon  it  a  sectarian  and  schismatical  cha- 
racter. 

The  rock  of  offence  to  the  High  Church  Party  was  the  nature  of  the  lay 
agency  to  be  employed,  and  of  the  association  to  employ  it.  It  was  contended 
by  some  that  such  agency,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  limited  to  candidates  for 
holy  orders  who  had  completed  their  uniyersity  course,  before  they  were  of 
age  for  ordination.  Others,  and  among  them  some  of  the  Bishops,  were 
opposed,  not  to  the  efforts  of  laymen  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  around 
them,  but  to  the  introduciion  into  the  Church  of  a  new  and  distinct  order  of 
lay  teachers,  who,  as  stipendiaries  of  a  yoluntary  society,  would  not,  it  was 
alleged,  be  amenable  to  eoelesiastieal  authority. 

At  first  the  committee  were  unwilling  to  abandon  or  limit  lay  agency  in 
any  degree  whateyer.  but  subsequently  they  became  disposed  to  some  modifi- 
cations, and  eyentually  it  was  decided  that  "  The  society  wiU  assist,  as  it  may 
be  able,  in  the  supply  to  destitute  places  of  lay  agents,  whether  candidates 
for  holy  orders  or  others,  or  whether  partially  or  wholly  to  be  maintained; 
which  lay  agents  shall  act  %nder  the  direction  of  the  incumbent,  and  be  re- 
movable at  his  pleasure.'' 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  to  estrange  many  who  at  first  were  in 
favour  of  the  society  (among  them  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-six,  who  was  one  of  the  yiee-presidents),  and  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rival  institution,  the  "Additional  Curates  Society." 

The  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Sodety  were  years  of 
trial,  diffionlty,  and~ceaseless  controversy,  and  entailed  upon  Lord  A«hkj» 
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who  took  the  lead  on  all  ocoasions.  an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  His  goo<l 
judgment  and  counsel,  his  tact  in  smoothing  down  differences,  his  experience 
of  the  requirements  of  poor  and  neglected  parishes,  his  patient  attention 
to  the  details  of  eveiy  fresh  move  in  the  organisation  of  the  Society, 
and  the  influence  of  his  tongue  and  pen,  were  inyalnable  at  this  time. 
Nor  did  his  efforts  cease  with  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity. For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  hardly  ever  absent  from  the  chair  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  always  reserved  for  that  meeting  the 
full  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  signs  of  the 
times.  His  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  give  the  Beligions 
History  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

Lord  Ashley  was  appaUed  to  find,  from  reliable  authority,  the  state  of 
spiritual  destitution  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  path  he 
had  taken  in  public  life  led  him  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  with  respect  to  religions 
instruction,  but  he  was  surprised  to  learn  from  official  documents  that  100,000 
souls  were,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  national  and  voluntary,  annually  added  to 
those  who,  in  Protestant  England,  snd  under  the  wing  of  an  Established 
Church,  had  neither  pastors,  sacraments,  nor  public  worship ;  but  were  left 
unheeded,  with  no  man  to  care  for  t^eir  souls.  It  was  the  sense  of  this 
pressing  and  ever-increasing  need,  that  urged  him  to  strain  eveiy  nerve  to 
make  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  the  efficient  institution  it  has  become ;  and 
from  first  to  last  he  claimed  for  it,  in  spite  of  all  argument  to  the  contrary, 
full  recognition  as  a  Church  of  England  Society,  regarding  the  wants  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  observing  the  order  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  Factory  Act  of  1833  was  meeting  with  the 
strongest  condemnation  from  the  supporters  of  the  Ten  Hours  Movement. 
Its  detsils  liad  been  artfully  arranged  to  make  different  clauses  come  into 
operation  at  different  dates,  so  as  to  delay  the  complete  working  of  the  Act 
till  1836.  When  Lord  Ashley  threw  the  Bill  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministiy 
he  retired  for  a  time  from  the  contest.  Incomplete  as  the  Bill  was,  it  was 
better  than  nothing,  and  he  had  said  "  God  prosper  it." 

But  he,  and  other  friends  of  factory  legislation,  soon  saw  that  the  Aoi 
was  in  many  respects  absurd  in  its  details,  and  foredoomed  to  be  ineffectaaL 
Practical  men  declared  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  those  who 
framed  it  only  wished  to  disgust  the  people  with  all  factory  legislation.  As 
regarded  the  younger  children,  the  Act  was  undoubtedly  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  it  shortened  their  hours ;  but  in  nearly  all  other  respects  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce vexation,  disappointment,  and  confusion.  In  1835  the  new  factory 
inspectors  reported  177  convictions  under  the  Act,  the  number  of  mills  at 
work  and  reported  upon  being  1,948,  so  that  one  in  every  eleven  mill-owners 
had  broken  the  law.  The  number  of  proved  offences,  however,  would  have 
been  far  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  local  magistrates  them- 
selves set  the  law  at  defiance. 
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It  will  assist  the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  diffienlties  with  which 
Lord  Ashley  had  to  contend,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  sorely  as  he  was  tried  by 
his  opponents,  he  was  scarcely  lees  tried  by  his  supporters ;  and  that  the 
labour  of  urging  on  some  was  often  less  than  the  labour  of  restraining  others. 
One  of  the  most  irrepressible  of  the  agitators  was  Mr.  Bichard  Oastler — ^a 
worthy  but  eccentric  man,  wielding  a  large  influence  oyer  the  operativee— 
who  kept  up  excitement  to  a  white  heat  by  counsels  which,  if  followed,  would 
haTe  had  ruinous  results. 

Harassing  as  were  the  main  issues  of  Factory  Legislation,  its  side  issues 
were  scarcely  less  perplexing.  Letters  innumerabble  on  every  conceiyable 
branch  of  the  subject  poured  in  upon  Lord  Ashley.  One  correspondent  com- 
plained thai  the  children  were  smnmoned  to  the  mills  by  the  discordant  blasts 
of  a  horn,  and  as  it  was  *'  very  disagreeable  to  have  i^itention  drawn  to  the 
hardships  of  the  factory  children  at  three,  four,  five,  and  six  in  the  morning,*' 
he  hoped  a  clause  would  be  inserted  in  the  Act  "to  make  the  nuisance 
punishable  by  penalty!"  Another,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Factory 
Inspector,  and  had  been  summarily  dismissed  because  "  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  had  drawn  upon  his  head  the  unmitigated  feelings  of  revenge  of 
some  of  the  factory  people,"  begged  Lord  Ashley  to  bring  this  "  monstrous 
outrage  "  before  Parliament.  And  ereiybody  who  had  any  grievance,  real  or 
fancied,  or  who  wanted  information,  whether  entitled  to  it  or  not,  sent  forth- 
with his  complaint  or  his  application  to  Lord  Ashley,  who  for  many  years 
inserted  in  his  Diaiy  words  which  meant  much  to  him — **  Harassed  by  fruit- 
less correspondence." 

During  1835  and  1836,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Oastler,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
BuU,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Stephens,  and  other  Great-hearts  of  the  cause,  the  Ten 
Hours  Agitation  in  the  North  grew  stronger  and  wider.  Mr.  Charles 
Hindley,  M.P.  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  an  extensive  mill-owner,  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  in  a  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  to  renew  his  efforts,  session  after 
session,  till  the  victory  was  won.  This  Bill  had  been  printed  and  widely 
distributed,  when  it  was  made  known  that  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,*  M.P.  for 
Manchester  and  Yice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  about  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  on  behalf  of  the  Qovemment,  to  repeal  the  "  thirteen-years-of -age " 
clause  in  Lord  Althoipe's  Act  of  1883,  and  to  exdnde  thereby  all  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  from  the  shelter  of  its  clauses.  This  was,  in 
effect,  "  to  legalise  the  slavery  of  some  forty  thousand  children,  for  the  most 
part  females.  A  more  faithless  proposal  was  never  made  to  the  integrity  and 
understanding  of  a  legislature;  the  pledges  to  the  country  that  children 
should  be  '  protected  up  to  a  certain  point ; '  the  compromise  between  the 
masters  and  the  operatives — ^guaranteed  by  the  interposition  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment — ^and  the  inductions  of  common-sense,  which  required  at  least  the  fair 
trial  of  so  solemn  an  enactment,  were  all  equally  violated."  f 

Notice  of  the  new  Government  measure  was  given  in  March,  1886,  only 

*  Af  terwardi  Loid  Sydenham. 

t  An  artiolo  by  Lord  Aihley  in  the  Quarierlp  Beview,  Irii  417. 
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nine  days  after  the  clause  referred  to  came  into  operation.  The  factoiy 
districts  were  at  once  the  scene  of  intense  excitement  and  anxiety.  Great 
meetings  were  held  to  uphold  the  "  Bible,  truth,  and  justice,"  against  "  Gold 
and  Poulett  Thompson's  Bill."*  Petitions  were  sent  up  to  the  House 
remonstrating  against  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  "best  j^art  of  the  present 
Act." 

The  second  reading  of  the  Government  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson  on  May  9th.  He  declared  that  children  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves,  like  their  seniors,  that 
sixty-nine  hours'  work  per  week  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  the  House 
would  throw  35,000  children  out  of  work  if  it  refused  to  pass  the  Bill. 

Lord  Ashley  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  showed  that  the  threatened  dismissal  of  the  children  was  not 
even  possible ;  quoted  evidence  to  prove  how  severely  the  children  suffered 
from  the  long  hours;  and  met  his  opponents  with  a  formidable,  and,  as 
it  proved,  irresistible  array  of  facts  and  figures.  A  long  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  new  measure  was  manifested, 
but  the  Qovemment,  confiding  in  their  strength,  pressed  the  Bill  to  a  division. 
In  a  House  of  354  members,  however,  they  only  secured  a  majority  of  two, 
and  accordingly  thought  it  wisest  to  withdraw  tiie  Bill.t 

Having  thus  defeated  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  gratify  the  mill- 
owners  by  a  retrograde  movement.  Lord  Ashley  and  his  coadjutors  saw  that 
it  was  needful,  not  only  to  watch,  with  increased  vigilance,  the  working  of 
the  present  Act,  in  order  to  get  as  much  good  out  of  it  as  possible,  bat,  at  tha 
same  time,  to  press  forward  towards  the  passing  of  laws  of  a  more  decidedly 
beneficial  character.  On  June  the  13th  he  called  the  attention  of  Grorvem- 
ment  to  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Act,  some  boys  having  been  made  to  work 
for  thirty-four  hours  successively  in  the  foul  cellar  of  a  Yorkshire  factory* 
the  air  of  which  was  so  bad  that  workmen  tied  handkerchiefs  ronnd  their 
mouths  before  going  into  the  place.  Lord  John  BusseU  promised  in- 
vestigation. 

On  June  23rd  Mr.  Charles  Hindley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "to 
Amend  the  present  Pactory  Acts."  The  House  was  surprised,  and  Lord 
Ashley  thought  the  time  inopportune ;  but  said  that,  if  the  Bill  were  brought 
in,  he  should  give  it  his  cordial  support.  Mr.  Hindley,  after  a  short  debate, 
withdrew  his  motion,  but  not  till  it  had  **  served  the  useful  purpose  of  wring* 
ing  from  an  unwilling  €h>vemment  a  direct  and  distinct  pledge,  given  by  Loni 
John  BusseU,  that  the  existing  laws  should  be  enforced  with  all  the  authority 
at  its  command."  j:  The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  difficult  to  accompli^ 
when  the  mill-owners  and  the  magistrates  were  identical.  Sometimes  magis- 
trates refused  to  hear  factory  complaints,  and  bade  applicants  go  to  Mr. 
Oastler,  for  it  was  his  law.  Mr.  Oastler  replied  by  threatening  to  incite  the 
children  to  apply  their  grandmother's  knitting-needles  to  the  spindles,  "  in  a 

•  Mr.  Oastler  at  Huddenfield.        t  HaMard,  3,  a.  xxxiii  737,  and  xxxiv.  306L 
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way  which  will  teach  these  hiw-defying,  null-owner  magistratee  to  have  respect 
eren  to  *  Oastler's  law/  as  they  have  wrongfally  designated  it."  * 

Many  such  wild  speeches  were  made  in  the  eonrse  of  the  agitation,  which 
daily  grew  in  yolnme  and  intensity.  Reports  of  the  meetings  were  published 
as  pamphlets,  and  eyerywhere  cirenlated.  Meanwhile  Lord  Ashley  awaited 
the  opportmdty  to  interrene  with  effect,  doing  good  service  from  time  to 
time  by  pointing  ont  evasions  of  the  present  Act.  Thns,  on  July  18th,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  factory  inspectors 
was  permitting  attendance  at  Sunday-school  to  be  included  in  the  twelve 
hours'  education  per  week  which  the  Act  required.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 

During  1837  Lord  Ashley  refrained  from  bringing  the  subject  before  tlio 
House,  except  in  connection  with  the  erratic  proceedings  of  one  or  two  of  the 
inspectors,  nor  did  he  take  any  yery  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  out  of 
doors.  An  immense  meeting  held  at  Leeds,  to  bring  about  an  eleven  hours' 
compromise  between  masters  and  men,  resulted  in  an  all  but  unanimous  reso- 
lutifm  to  petition  for  a  Ten  Hours  Bill.  The  people  grew  more  enthusiastic; 
the  magistrates,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled  to  act  by  Gknrerunent  super- 
vision, used  their  power  of  imposing  merely  nominal  penalties,  and  made 
disobedience  to  the  law  more  profitable  than  its  due  observance. 

Amongst  those  who,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  factory  agitation,  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  legislative  action,  but  afterwards  modified  their  views,  was 
Richard  Gobden;  and  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  specially  mindful  of  his 
opinion,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what,  at  this  stage  of  the  question, 
were  Cobden's  exact  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  movement  as  recorded  by 
his  biographer  :— 

It  is  historically  interesting  to  know  what  Liberal  electors  were  thinking 
about  in  these  days  (1839).  We  find  that  they  asked  their  candidate  his  opinion 
as  to  the  property  qualification  for  Memben  of  Parliament,  Primogeniture,  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Aot»  and  the  Factozy  Question.  The  last  of  the  list  was. 
probably  the  most  important,  for  Gobden  had  taken  the  trouble,  many  months 
before,  to  set  out  his  opinions  on  that  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  his 
committee.  The  matter  remains  of  vital  importance  in  our  indnstrial  system  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  still,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  other  nations,  the 
object  of  a  controversy  which  is  none  the  less  alive  in  the  region  of  theory 
because  the  Legislature  has  decided  it  in  one  way  in  the  i  agion  .of  practice.  Ab 
that  is  so,  it  is  interesting  still  to  know  Cobden^s  earliest  opinions  on  the  matter ; 
and  I  have  therefore  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  letter  that  Gobden 
vnrote,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  on  the  restriction  by  Parliament  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories. 

What  he  said  comes  to  tins :  that^  for  plain  physical  reasons,  no  child  ought 
to  be  put  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  so  early  as  the  age  of  thirteen ;  but  whatever 
restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labour  might  be  desirable,  it  was  not  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  impose  them ;  it  was  for  the  workmen  to  insist  upon  them,  relying  not  on 
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Parliament,  but  on  their  own  action.  A  workman,  hy  saying  the  twenty  pounds 
that  would  oany  him  across  the  Atlantio,  could  ms^e  himself  as  independent  of 
his  employer  as  the  employer  is  independent  of  him ;  and  in  this  independence  he 
would  be  free,  without  the  emasculating  interference  of  Parliament,  to  drive  his 
own  barprain  as  to  how  many  hours  he  would  work.  In  meeting  his  committee 
at  Stockport,  Cobden  repeated  his  conviction  that  the  factory  operativea  had  it  in 
their  power  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  without  the  aid  of  Parliament ;  but  to 
infant  labour,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  would  afford  the  utmost  possible  pro- 
tection. He  laughed  at  the  mock  philanthropy  of  Tory  landowners,  who  took  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  factory  population,  and  yet  declined  to 
suffer  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws,  though  these  did  more  to  degrade 
and  pauperise  the  labouring  classes,  by  doubling  the  price  of  food  and  limiting 
employment,  than  any  other  evil  of  which  they  had  to  complain.* 

On  June  22nd,  1838,  Lord  Ashley,  at  the  request  of  the  factory  opemtives, 
moved,  as  an  amendment  on  the  order  of  the  day,  the  second  reading'  of  a 
"Factories'  Regulation  Bill"  that  had  been  introduced  and  several  times 
deferred.  Into  this  Bill  it  was  his  intention  to  have  inserted  a  Ten  Hours 
Clause  on  reaching  the  conunittee  stage.  Lord  Aishley  charged  the  Grovem- 
ment  with  having  "deluded  and  mocked"  him  with  false  promises,  with 
having  taken  the  matter  out  of  his  hands  by  their  solemn  pledges,  and  with 
having  failed  to  keep  their  promises.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
followed,  Sir  Robert  Feel  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  the  Ten  Hours 
Clause  of  his  noble  friend  Lord  Ashley,  but  the  subject  demanded  attention, 
and  he  implored  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  that  night.  On  a  divi^don 
the  matter  was  again  shelved  by  a  majority  of  eight — 119  voting  for  the 
Grovemment,  and  111  for  Lord  Ashley.f 

The  public  attention  (said  the  Times')  cannot  be  too  forcibly  directed  to  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  Melbourne  Government  with  regard  to  the  Factory 
Question  as  exposed  by  Lord  Ashley  on  Friday  evening  in  his  most  impressive 
and  striking  speech.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  noble  Lord,  to  whom  parents 
and  children,  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  are  all  alike  and  so  deeply  indebted — it 
is  not,  we  say,  that  he  has  himself  been  "mocked  and  deluded"  in  the  prosecntaosn 
of  his  benevolent  schemes  by  the  broken  faith  and  callous  feelings  of  this 
mercenary  and  jobbing  clique,  but  that  laws  of  their  own  making  have  been  left 
unenforced,  and  the  unfortunate  children  unprotected,  and  that  "  all  the  repre- 
sentations and  remonstrances  made  to  the  Ministers  upon  the  subject  had  been 
treated  with  total  neglect  and  contempt."^ 

Lord  Ashley's  motion  on  the  Factories'  Regulation  Bill  did  not  by  any 
means  involve  an  acceptance  of  the  Government  measure,  which  was  a 
remarkable  Bill  of  fifty -nine  clauses  to  amend  the  fifty  clauses  of  the  Act  (^ 
1833,  and  gave  inspectors  such  dispensatory  and  licensing  powers  as  would 
have  rendered  its  penal  clauses  worthless.    Lord  Ashley's  object  in  dragging 
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it  from  it6  obecorit j  was  of  course  onl;^  to  keep  the  subject  alive  by  bringing 
it  before  the  House.  His  defeat  was,  in  some  respects,  a  success:  it  was 
now  eyident  that  the  great  question  could  not  be  evaded. 

"  The  promptitude  and  activity  of  his  Lordship,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
movement,  "  were  beyond  all  praise ;  certainly,  not  any  leader  could  have  done 
more  for  his  clients.  The  respect  and  attention  he  commanded  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  outward  and  visible  signs  too  marked  to  be  misunderstood 
by  Ministers."  •  Fortified  by  the  evidence  of  widespread  popular  support, 
Lord  Ashley  renewed  the  assault  on  July  20th.  An  attempt  to  bring 
the  question  forward  on  July  12th  had  been  frustrated  by  a  "  count  out," 
referring  to  which  the  Times  next  morning  declared  that  there  had  been 
"trickery  of  the  grossest  kind."t 

On  the  20th,  Lord  Ashley  (on  the  question  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply)  moved  "  That  this  House  deeply  regrets  that  the 
law  affecting  the  regulation  of  the  children  in  factories,  having  been  found 
imperfect  and  ineffective  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed,  has  been 
suffered  to  continue  so  long  without  any  amendment."  He  supported  this 
resolution  in  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  ever  made  on  the  Factory  Question. 
A  great  impression  was  produced  on  the  House  by  the  formidable  array  of 
facts  and  arguments  with  which  he  set  forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
factory  operatives,  and  by  his  extracts  from  public  documents  and  reports  of 
inspedon,  inroving  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  G^ovemment  to  make 
their  own  Factory  Act  work  efficiently.  After  denouncing  the  dilatory  con- 
duct of  the  Gkyvemment,  he  said — 

Thus  had  a  great  Measure,  closely  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal  welf ara 
of  BO  vast  a  portion  of  the  population,  been  set  aside  and  treated  like  a  Turnpike 
BilL  But  the  noble  Lord  might  be  assured  that  the  people  of  this  country  had 
too  much  humanity,  and  that  he  (Lord  Ashley)  who  had  humbly  undertaken  the 
subject,  was  too  strongly  determined  to  obtain  justice,  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
in  its  present  state.  Did  he  really  think  that  he  could  stifle  public  sympathy  or 
silence  him  (Lord  Ashley)  by  sudi  devices  ?  "  Though  he  should  hold  his  peace, 
the  very  stones  would  imm^ately  cry  out."  The  evil  was  daily  on  the  inezease, 
and  was  yet  unremedied,  though  one-fifth  part  of  the  time  the  House  had  given 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  negro  slavery  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
provide  a  remedy.  When  that  House,  in  its  wisdom  and  mercy,  decided  that 
forty-five  hours  in  a  week  was  a  term  of  labour  long  enough  for  an  adult  negrot 
he  thought  it  would  not  have  been  unbecoming  that  spirit  of  lenity  if  they  had 
considered  whether  sizt^-nine  hours  a  week  were  not  too  many  for  the  children 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  appeal  he  had  now  made  he  had  asked  nothing 
unreasonable ;  he  had  merely  asked  for  an  affirmation  of  a  principle  they  had 
already  recognised.  He  wanted  them  to  decide  whether  they  would  amend,  or 
xepead^  or  enforce  the  Act  now  in  ezistenoe.     But  if  they  would  do  none  of  these 

•  ''History  of  the  Factory  Movementy**  ii.,  p.  124. 
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things,  then  he  warned  them  that  they  most  be  prepared  for  the  yezy  worst 
resalts  that  could  befall  an  empire.* 

A  warm  discossion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Fox  Manle  (after- 
wards Lord  Panmnre)  denied  the  charges  made  a^gfainst  the  Government,  and 
prophesied  evil  results  from  throwing  children  out  of  the  labour  market. 
Daniel  O'Connell  turned  against  the  clause,  and  flatlj  opposed  all  that  he  had 
himself  said  at  the  London  Tavern  meeting  in  1883.  Lord  John  Russell  said 
restricted  hours  meant  diminished  wages  and  imminent  starvation;  while 
Mr.  Hume  declared  that  the  Factory  movement  was  a  mere  party  manoeuvre. 
Several  members  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution,  but  it  was  lost  on  a 
division — ^121  voting  for  Ministers,  and  106  against. 

Charles  Dickens  was  always  a  warm  admirer  of  Lord  Ashley,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  on  several  occasions  aided  materially 
some  of  his  great  labours  for  the  poor.  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  this  year 
that  he  became  an  ally  on  the  Factory  Question,  and  the  following  letter  gives 
a  glimpse  of  his  mind  with  reference  to  his  future  action  in  the  matter  r— 

Charle»  DicJtent  to  Mr,  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

48,  DouaHTY  Stsebt,  December  29tk,  1838, 

Deab  Sib, — I  went,  some  weeks  ago,  to  Manchester,  and  saw  the  toorst  cotton 
milL  And  then  I  saw  the  best.  Ex  wno  dUce  omnes.  There  was  no  great 
difference  between  them. 

I  was  obliged  to  come  back  suddenly,  upon  some  matters  connected  with  the 
publication  of  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  saw  no  more.  But  on  the  11th  of  next 
month  I  am  going  down  again,  only  for  three  days,  and  then  into  the  enemy^s 
camp,  and  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  factory  system  advocates.  I  fear  I  shall 
have  little  opi)ortunity  of  looking  about  me,  bat  I  should  be  most  hap;^  to 
avail  myself  of  any  introduction  from  Lord  Ashley  which,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so,  would  enable  me  to  make  any  fresh  observations. 

With  that  nobleman*s  most  benevolent  and  excellent  exerttons,  and  with  the 
evidence  which  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  forward,  I  am  well  acquainted. 
So  far  as  seeing  goes,  I  have  seen  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  what  I  have  seen 
has  disgusted  and  astonished  me  beyond  all  measure.  I  mean  to  strike  the  heaviest 
blow  in  my  power  for  these  unfortunate  creatures,  but  whether  I  shall  do  so  in 
the  "  Nickleby,"  or  wait  some  other  opportunity,  I  have  not  yet  determined. 

Will  you  make  known  to  Lord  Ashley  (confidentially)  my  intentions  on  this 

subject,  and  my  earnest  desire  to  avail  myself,  either  now  or  at  some  future  time, 

or  both,  of  his  kind  assistanoe  ?    Fray  thank  him  warmly,  from  me,  for  tender^ 

ing  it,  and  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ghables  Dickens. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  bo  able  to  picture  a  man  in  the  mind's  eye,  as 
he  stands,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  at  certain  periods  of  his  career.    Tlie 
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following  extracts  from  a  "  word-portrait^"  written  in  1838,  will  assist  the 
reader  in  this  respect : — 

Loid  Ashley  possesses,  perhaps,  the  palest^  purest,  stateliest  exterior  of  any 
man  yon  will  see  in  a  month*B  perambulation  of  Westminster ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  hea%^ideal  of  aristocracy. 

His  Lordship  looks  about  six-and-twenty,  but  is  some  ten  years  older.  He  is 
above  the  medium  height— about  Ave  feet  eleyen,  with  a  slender  and  extaremely 
graceful  figure,  which  might  almost  pass  for  that  of  some  classic  statue  atUred  in 
a  fashionable  English  costume ;  and  the  similarit>y  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the 
rigidity  of  his  Lordship's  muscles. 

His  forehead  has  also  much  of  the  marble  about  it ;  his  curling  dark  hair,  in 
its  thick  masses,  resembles  that  of  a  scnlptared  bust,  and  his  fine  brow  and 
featnres  are  distinctly,  yet  delicately  cut;  the  nose,  perhajM,  a  trifie  too  prominent 
to  be  handsome.  He  has  light  blue  eyes,  deeply  set,  and  near  each  other,  with 
projecting  white  ^elids ;  his  mouth  is  small,  retiring,  and  compressed. 

The  whole  countenance  has  the  cddness,  as  well  as  the  grace,  of  a  chiselled 
one,  and  expresses  precision,  prudence,  and  determination  in  no  common  degree. 
To  judge  from  the  set  form  of  the  lips,  you  would  say  not  only  that  he  neyer  acts 
from  impulse,  but  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  acted  from  an  impulse  in  his  life.  All 
that  Lord  Ashley  does  seems  to  be  done  from  conyiction  and  principle,  and  not 
eyen  a  muscle  dares  to  moye  without  an  order  from  head-quarters.  £yery 
separate  lock  of  his  hair  appears  to  curl  because  it  has  a  reason  for  so  doing,  and 
knows  that  to  be  the  right  course  of  conduct. 

I  belieye  his  character  quite  corresponds  with  his  appearanoe ;  he  is  said  to 
be  long  in  determining  .on  a  line  of  proceeding ;  but,  when  his  mind  is  once 
made  up,  nothing  can  turn  him  aside  or  alter  his  resolution ;  he  proceeds  with 
an  indefatigable  perseyeranoe,  and  spares  no  effort  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose.  •  •  • 

As  pieces  of  composition  his  addresses  are  faultless ;  eyeiy  sentence  is  i)erf ect 
in  its  form  and  correct  in  its  bearing.  His  deliyery  is  fluent,  but  not  rapid ;  his 
Toice  fine  and  rich  in  tone,  but  not  sufficiently  exerted  to  be  generally  audible ; 
and  his  manner,  though  eyidently  he  is  quite  in  earnest^  is  animated  but  some- 
what cold.  .  .  . 

When  he  addresses  an  audience  he  stands  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
platform  rail,  and  as  erect  as  such  a  position  will  possibly  allow ;  he  looks  his 
hearers  coolly  in  the  face,  and,  with  a  yery  slight  bowing  moyement,  barely 
sufficient  to  saye  him  from  the  appearanoe  of  stiffness,  he  deliyers,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  with  great  dignity  of  yoice  and  manner,  a  short,  calm, 
serious  address.  'The  applause  with  which  he  is  always  heard  (for  he  is  yery 
popular  in  the  Societies  oyer  which  he  presides)  seems  rather  an  interruption 
tSian  a  pleasure  to  him,  as  it  breaks  into  the  mutual  dependence  of  his  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  understood  that  his  Lordship  is  yery  neryons,  and  yet  the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  public  deportment  is  his  apparently  rigid  self-possession, 
which  he  neyer  loses  for  a  moment  .  .  . 


CHAPTER    VI. 

1838—1839. 

In  September,  18^,  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  uever  completely  ovoreome,  ae  he 
thought,  his  tendency  to  allow  time  to  pass  unimproved,  determined  to  com- 
mence the  systematic  writing  of  a  Diary.  It  was  undertaken,  in  the  first 
place,  to  assist  his  "  treacherous  memory,"  and  in  the  next  to  be  a  source  of 
amusement  to  him  in  his  old  age.  But  there  was  yet  another  reason :  he  had 
an  almost  insuperable  aversion  to  writing,  and  he  determined  to  adopt  this 
expedient  as  a  means  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  that  aversion.  There  are  in 
the  course  of  the  Diaries  occasional  gaps  and  breaks,  but  these  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  his  enormous  labours.  It  is  marvellous  that 
with  the  amount  of  correspondence  he  carried  on,  the  articles  he  wrote,  and 
the  speeches  he  prepared,  he  could  ever  find  time  for,  or  force  himself  to  the 
task  of,  posting  up  a  record  of  past  events,  however  bnef.  Bat  his  Diaries, 
exclusive  of  four  travel-diaries,  occupy  twelve  quarto  volumes,  averaging 
several  hundred  closely- written  pages  in  a  volume,  and  were  continued  until 
very  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  They  are  written  with  extreme  care ;  every 
line  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  although  on  unruled  paper,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
blot  or  erasure  on  any  of  the  pages.  He  had  precisely  the  same  gift  in  writ- 
ing that  he  had  in  speech :  his  words  and  his  thoughts  came  in  right  order 
and  sequence,  and  the  most  apt  and  expressive  adjective  that  could  adorn  a 
sentence  always  fell  into  its  proper  place.  He  never,  in  his  public  speeches  or  in 
oonversation,  had  to  hesitate  or  recall  a  word ;  the  exact  word  he  wanted,  and 
generally  the  best  word  that  could  be  used,  was  ready  at  the  right  moment. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  his  writing ;  in  the  whole  of  his  Diaries  there  are 
probably  not  half  a  dossen  words  scorad  through  in  order  to  substitute  others. 

At  the  time  the  Diary  commences,  Lord  Melbourne  was  First  Minister  of 
the  Grown,  and  had  been  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  from  1834.  He  was  the 
son  of  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourne,  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts ;  his 
wife,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  who  died  in  1828,  wrote  novels,  and  was  notorious 
for  her  admiration  of  Lord  Byron.  The  sister  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Hon. 
Emily  Lamb,  was  married  in  1805  to  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper  (who  died  June 
27th,  1837),  and  her  daughter  EmUy,  it  will  be  remembered,  became  the  wife 
of  Lord  Ashley.  Lady  Cowper,  the  mother  of  Lady  Ashley,  was  married  a 
second  time,  in  1839,  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  famous  Minister. 

Such  were  the  family  relationships,  to  which  fi*equont  allusion  is  made  in 
the  Diaries. 
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Sept  28tih. — Eyerjr  one  who  begins  to  keep  a  journal  regrets  that  he  did  not  do 
so  before.  I  follow  the  general  example,  and  regret  the  many  ''fine  and  apt*' 
things,  both  of  f  aot  and  imagination,  that  are  now  irreooyerably  lost.  I  had  a 
book,  a  few  years  ago,  in  whioh  I  made,  from  time  to  time,  some  short,  desultory 
entries,  but  the  natural  imx>atience  of  my  disposition,  and  the  mischievous  and 
indulged  habit  of  doing  nothing  conseoutiyely,  broke  the  thread  of  my  record, 
and  I  now  resume  a  business  whioh  will  conjoin  a  head  and  a  tail  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  intermediate  carcase. .  Yet  an  actual  journal,  a  punctual  narra- 
tiTe,  of  every  day's  history  would  be  an  intolerable  bore — a  bore  when  written 
and  a  bore  when  remembered — ^at  least  it  would  be  so  to  me ;  the  probability  is 
that  this  book  of  memorandams  will  share  the  fate  of  all  my  other  attempts, 
and  go  into  oblivion  unsullied  by  ink  or  pencil ;  but,  should  it  be  carried  on,  I 
will  make  it  a  mere  cage  for  light  and  grave  thoughts  (the  paucity  of  them  will 
lender  the  task  easy),  which,  unless  they  be  caught  as  they  arise,  take  wing  like 
larks  and  owls  and  are  gone  for  ever.  .  .  . 

Just  finished  Lockhart^s  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  I  knew  the  man,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him.  The  two  greatest  characters  of  the  last  century  and  of 
the  present,  perhaps  of  any  one,  are,  in  my  mind,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  W.  Scott,  and  they  have  many  points  of  resemblance,  none  more  striking 
than  their  simplicity.  .  .  . 

Sept.  29th. — ^Took  leave  this  morning  of  Young,  who  has  just  been  appointed . 
her  Majesty^s  Yice-Gonsul  at  Jervsalem  !  He  will  sail  in  a  day  or  two  for  the 
Holy  Land.  If  this  is  duly  considered,  what  a  wonderful  event  it  is  I  The 
ancient  city  of  the  people  of  God  is  about  to  resume  a  place  among  the  nations, 
and  England  is  the  first  of  Gentile  kingdoms  that  ceases  "  to  tread  her  down." 
If  I  had  not  an  aversion  to  writing,  almost  insuperable,  I  would  record  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  'mj  very  weak  and  treacherous  memory,  all  the  steps  whereby  this 
good  deed  has  been  done,  but  the  arrangement  of  tihe  narrative,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  would  cost  me  too  much  penmanship ;  I  shall  always,  at  any  rate, 
remember  that  Crod  put  it  into  my  heart  to  conceive  the  plan  for  His  honour, 
gave  me  influence  to  prevail  with  Palmerston,  and  provided  a  man  for  the 
situation  who  "  can  remember  Jerusalem  in  his  mirth."  Wrote  by  him  a  few 
lines  to  Pieritz,  and  sent  him  a  very  small  sum  of  money  for  the  Hebrew 
oonverts  there  (I  wish  it  were  larger),  that  I  might  revive  the  practice  of 
apostolic  times  (Romans  xv.  26),  and  "  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor 
saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem  "  I 

Oct  3rd. — ^Lord  Lindsay's  ^  Travels  m  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  "  are  very 
creditable  to  him,  more  so  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  they  express  than  in 
the  originality  and  composition.  But  he  saw  and  felt  like  a  man  who  fattened 
on  the  Word  of  God,  and  found  it  as  delicious  as  it  is  wholesome  and  true.  I 
am  convinced  that  Providence  has  laid  up  in  store  many  riches  of  *^ testimony" 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  to  be  produced  in  these  evil  days  of  apostacy 
and  unbelief  that  will  afflict  the  earth  in  the  latter  times.  Egypt  will  yield 
largely  in  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  icecords;  and  Palestine,  when  dug  and 
harrowed  by  enterprising  travellers,  must  exhibit  the  past  with  all  the  vividness 
of  the  present.  The  very  violences  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (the  Scourge  of  Syria) 
haye  opened  the  first  souroee  of  its  political  regeneration  by  offering  free  access* 
to  the  stranger  in  the  repression  of  native  lawlessness ;  hundreds  now  go  in  a 
twelvemonth  where  one  trod  the  way  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Bible 
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ia  bdooming  a  oommon  road-book  I  God  give  me,  and  miae,  graoe  to  help 
forward  this  aooomalatlon  of  testimony,  that  our  lamps  may  be  trimmed  and 
onr  loins  gizded,  whenever  we  are  called  on,  in  the  awful  adTanoe  of  sauoy 
rationalism  or  malignant  infidelity,  to  "render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  us." 

I  should  like  to  see  a  good  treatise,  exhibiting  the  suooeasive  deyelopments  of 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  suited  to  the  character  and  wants  of  each 
age  successively.  ... 

Gave  a  decision  to-day,  along  with  colleagues,  in  the  Commission  in  Lunacy 
(upon  a  division  of  6  to  4,  the  first  division  that  has  taken  place  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  body,  now  ten  years  ago),  that  one,  B.  P.,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  and  responsible  office  either  to  detain  or  dischaige  a  patient :  in 
the  first  case  you  hazard  the  commission  of  cruelty  to  the  prisoner ;  in  the  second, 
to  his  friends  or  the  public.  We  can  lay  down  no  fixed  rules  for  decision ;  we 
must  take  our  course,  according  to  doctors'  prescriptions,  pro  re  nata.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  B.  P.  (as  he  is  designated  in  the  correspondence  of  his  rela- 
tives) had  been  seized  only  a  few  days  when  we  proceeded  to  inquire  into  his 
alleged  insanity  and  the  grounds  of  his  detention ;  a  more  heartiees  rufiSan,  one 
more  low  in  mind  and  coaise  in  language,  though  a  man  of  talent  and  education, 
never  entered  the  walls  of  a  prison  or  a  madhouse.  The  opposite  party,  however, 
.could  not  prove  against  him  one  single  act  of  personal  violence ;  his  words,  his 
manner,  his  feelings,  were  awfully  wicked ;  but  had  never  as  yet  (although  tiieir 
charge  extended  over  several  years)  broken  out  into  action.  In  fact  a  decision  on 
our  part,  that  he  was  rightfully  detained,  would  have  authorised  the  incarceration 
in  a  Bedlam  of  seven-tenths  of  the  human  race  who  have  ever  been  excited  to 
violence  of  speech  and  gesture.  Three  days'  sitting,  myself  chairman,  of  five 
hours  each,' and  all  ''gratis  I  '* 

Oct.  4th. — ^In  the  chair  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society.  Under  God's  good 
providence,  this  Society  has  wrought  wonders ;  it  has  scarcely  subsisted  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  we  can  number  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
received,  almost  for  the  first  time,  through  the  channels  our  labour  has  opened 
the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ^  We  pray  that  we  may 
see  the  fruit  of  our  toil  every  time  we  meet  in  committee  for  doipatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  no  prayer  was  ever  so  largely  or  so  speedily  answered  ;  very  littie  of  our 
seed  has  fallen  by  the  wayside,  or  become  the  prey  of  ohsoefni  volueret,  I  never 
was  called  by  God's  mercy  to  so  happy  and  blessed  a  work  as  to  labour  on  behalf 
of  this  Society,  and  preside  at  its  head ;  the  language  of  thankfulness  and  grati- 
fied piety  in  the  various  letters  from  the  cleigy  whom  we  have  assisted  is  a  fore- 
taste (God  grant  that  it  be  said  with  all  abandonment  of  self-righteousnefls)  of 
the  blessed  words,  **  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  I " 

My  youngest  boy  christened  to-day  at  St  G^eoige's  Ghurdh— named  Antony 
Lionel  George  :  George  after  his  godmother.  Lady  Dover,  witii  a  reference  also  to 
poor  Dover.  It  is  a  lovely  and  solemn  ceremony,  heavenly  in  its  purport  and 
almost  so  in  its  composition.  May  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that  as  the  diild  was 
this  day  *'  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  Gross,"  so  he  may  never  be  ashamed  to 
confess,  and  to  fight  for,  a  crucified  Saviour  I  The  service  abominably  perfonned 
by  the  curate,  Mr.  S . 

Oct.  8th. — ^Panshanger.  Here  again,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years. 
Scarcely  any  change  in  men  or  things :  a  litUe  in  the  feelings  with  which  I  visit 
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it ;  nor  is  thia  nnnataial,  for,  notwithstanding:  the  kindnoas  of  the  preaent 
ownen,  my  position  is  neoessazily  altered.  I  had  lived  in  this  honse  for  many 
jears  as  my  home,  as  a  man  wonld  live,  ba^  and  baggage,  with  his  father ;— now 
we  are  g^^ests  where  before  we  were  inmates.  At  ohnroh  yesterday;  had  not 
been  there  sinoe  I  followed  poor  Lord  Cowper^s  funeral.  .  .  . 

Gould  we  not  erect  a  Protestant  Bishopric  at  Jernsalem,  and  fgive  him  joris- 
diotion  over  all  the  Levant^  Malta,  and  whatever  chaplaincies  there  might  be  on 
the  coast  of  Africa? 

11th. — ^Windsor  Castle.  Here  for  a  few  days  by  desire  of  her  Majesty— un- 
questionably a  great  honour,  which  demand?  all  gratitude  and  loyalty  from  us. 
We  have  the  mornings  to  ourselves,  and  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place, 
the  fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the  comfort  of  the  apartments,  enable  us  to  pass 
the  time  very  agreeably.    .    .    . 

12th. — A  noble  ride  yesterday  through  the  park  with  her  Majesty  and  train. 
The  order  of  the  ride,  and  the  arrangements  at  dinner,  the  same  as  usual ;  in  fact 
the  same  since  her  Majesty  mounted  the  throne.  No  ride  to-day ;  the  Queen  had 
a  bad  cold. 

I  should  be  most  ung^ratef ul  did  I  not  feel  and  speak  of  her  condescension  and 
kindness  with  the  warmest  affection  and  loyalty;  from  the  hour  she  became 
Queen  to  the  present  day,  I  and  mine  have  received  one  invariable  succession  of 
friendly  and  hospitable  acts,  bestowed  with  a  degree  of  ease,  good-humour,  and 
considerateness,  that  would  be  captivating  in  any  private  person.  She  manifests 
a  desire  to  make  her  favours  as  pleasant  as  they  are  honourable ;  and  in  most 
instances  (strange  to  be  said  of  a  Court)  she  is  successfuL 

16th. — Weather  has  been  very  bad.  Cold  in  the  extreme.  Yesterday  (Sunday) 
Queen  did  not  attend  chapel,  nor  walk  on  the  terrace.  The  difference  in  the  day 
was  marked  in  the  evening  by  the  absence  of  music  at  dinner  and  afterwards, 
and  no  whist  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  here  by  the 
civility  of  the  servants,  the  ready  attendance,  the  ease  with  which  eveiything  is 
procured,  above  all,  the  comfort  of  the  house :  it  has,  conjoined  widi  all  its 
magnificence,  the  arrangements  and  oonvenience  of  a  private  dwelling.  Let  me 
see,  the  hours  were  ten  o'clock  for  breakfast,  unless  it  were  preferred  to  breakfast 
in  one's  own  room ;  two  o'clock  for  luncheon ;  a  ride,  or  a  drive,  at  three  o'clock 
for  two  hours  or  so ;  dinner  at  half -past  seven.  A  military  band  at  dinner,  and 
the  Queen's  band  after  dinner,  filled  up,  and  very  neoessarily,  the  pauses  of 
conversation.  We  sat  till  half-past  eleven  at  a  round  table,  and  then  went 
to  bed. 


The  year  1838  was  remarkable  for  the  development  of  scientific  wonders. 
On  September  17th  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was  opened 
throughout  its  whole  length ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  steamships  had 
crossed  the  Athmtic  between  New  York  and  this  country;  the  dream  of 
communication  with  India  by  steam  was  indulged  in ;  telegraphic  messages 
were  beginning  to  be  sent — the  first  experiment,  between  Euston  Square  and 
Camden  Town  Stations,  was  made  in  July  of  the  previous  year ;  and  the  idea 
of  a  Penny  Post  was  nnder  consideration.  To  many  of  these  events  allusion 
is  made  in  the  Diary  and  speeches  of  Lord  Ashley: — 
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Oct  19th. — ^Bowton.  Came  bj  the  railroad  to  BinninghAm ;  the  speed  is 
sublime,  but  the  amusement  and  interest  of  trayeUing  are  gone.  We  shoot  like 
an  arrow  through  almost  a  dead  soiitnde.  We  see,  now  and  then,  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  human  beings  are  rare  as  jewels;  no  carts,  no  carriages,  no  foot- 
pafisengors,  no  towns,  no  vill^es.  I  belieye  it  to  be  much  safer  than  the  road. 
and  incomparably  more  duU. 

An  article  contributed  by  Lord  Ashley  to  the  December  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  was  ostensibly  a  notice  of  Lord  Lindsay's  ''Letters  on 
Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  but  was  really  written  to  draw  attention 
to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Jews.  After  speaking  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
labours,  and  f  oUowing  him  in  his  trayels,  Lord  Ashley  indulged  in  a  little 
light  criticism  on  the  style  of  the  writer : — 

We  cannot  repress  a  gentle  hint  that  he  is  vastly  too  fond  of  an  attitude  in 
his  writing  ;  frequently,  when  the  time  is  come  for  a  sentiment,  he  throws  him- 
self, like  a  dancing  master,  into  the  first  position,  and  pours  forth  a  passage, 
excellent  indeed  in  Its  spirit  and  observations,  but  florid  and  verbose  enough  for 
an  Irish  reporter.  There  are  '^  and  oh*s  "  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  a  six 
months*  correspondence  to  a  whole  boarding-school  of  young  ladies. 

Leaving  Lord  Lindsay's  book,  after  the  first  ten  pages,  the  remainder 
of  the  article  was  devoted  to  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  growing  interest 
manifested  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Land— an  interest  not  confined  io 
Christians,  but  shared  in  and  avowed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  no  new  sentiment  that  animated  the  children  of  the  dispersion  as  to 
their  return  to  their  own  land :  tho  novelty  was,  the  fearless  avowal  of  the 
hope ;  it  was  no  new  thing  that  there  should  be  a  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing among  the  Jewish  people;  the  novelty  was  that  this  was  not  only 
not  followed  by  Christian  persecution,  but  that  the  Christians  were  manifest- 
ing a  new  and  tender  interest  in  the*  Hebrew  people,  between  whom  inter- 
course and  reciprocal  inquiry  now  became  far  more  possible.  He  traced  out 
an  existing  feeling  among  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Russia,  of  India  and  else- 
where, that  the  time  for  the  turning  of  their  captivity  was  nigh  at  hand ; 
and  he  saw,  at  the  root  of  this  feeling,  a  growing  approximation  towards 
Christianity,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  many  societies  and  the  testimony 
of  many  travellers.  There  was  apparently  an  abatement  of  the  old  anti- 
pathies and  prejudices ;  there  was  a  desire  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  recent  conversions  to  the  Faith  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent 
among  persons  of  cultivated  understandings  and  literary  attainments.  There 
was  a  demand  for  copies  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  a  more  kindly  reception  given 
to  missionaries,  and  everywhere  indications  appeared  of  a  prodigious  change, 
not  the  least  being  that  Hebrew  disputants  would  now  reason  with  the  mis- 
sionaries out  of  the  Scripturee. 

The  main  object  of  Lord  Ashley  in  this  article  was  to  j^ve  publicity  fo 
movements  in  which  he  took  an  intense  personal  interest,  and  which  were  to 
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become,  chiefly  throogli  his  instnunentalitj,  mibjects  of  the  same  abeorbing 
intereflt  in  the  religiouB  and  political  world.    He  wrote  r— 

Bnt  a  more  important  nndertakingf  has  already  been  begrnn  by  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  those  who  entertain  an  interest  for  the  Jewish  nation.  They  have 
designed  the  eetabliahment  of  a  church  at  Jemsaleni,  if  possible  on  Mount  Zion 
itself,  where  the  order  of  onr  seryioe  and  the  prayers  of  onr  Liturgy  shall  daily 
be  set  before  the  faithful  in  the  Hebrew  language.  A  considerable  sum  has  been 
collected  for  this  purpose ;  the  miasionaries  are  already  resident  on  the  spot ;  and 
nothing  is  wanting  but  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  ground  on  which  to  erect 
the  sacred  edifice.  Mr.  Nicolayson,  having  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge;  and  Mr.  Pieritz,  a 
Hebrew  convert,  is  associated  in  the  duty.  The  service  meanwhile  proceeds, 
though  ''the  ark  of  God  is  under  curtains ; "  and  a  small  but  faithful  congregation 
cf  proselytes  hear  daily  the  Evangelical  verities  of  our  Church  on  the  Mount  of 
the  Holy  City  itself,  in  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostles.  To  any  one  who  reflects  on  this  event,  it  must  appear  one  of  the  most 
striking  that  have  occurred  in  modem  days,  perhaps  in  any  days  since  the 
corruptions  began  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  well  known  that  for  centuries 
the  Greek,  the  Romanist^  the  Armenian,  and  the  Turk  have  had  their  places  of 
worship  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  latitudinarianism  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
had  lately  accorded  that  privilege  to  the  Jews.  The  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  as  embodied  and  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  have  alone 
been  unrepresented  amidst  all  these  corruptions ;  and  Christianity  has  been  con- 
templated, both  by  Mussulman  and  Jew,  as  a  system  most  hateful  to  the  creed  of 
each,  a  compound  of  mummery  and  image- worship. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church;  another  equally  striking 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  next  recorded,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  in  the  quotation  from  the  Diary,  under  date  September 
29th:— 

The  growing  interest  manifested  for  these  regions,  the  larger  investment  of 
British  capital,  and  the  confluence  of  British  travellers  and  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  ihe  world,  have  recently  induced  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afbdrs  to  station  there  a  representative  of  our  Sovereign  in  the  person  of  a  Yice- 
ConsuL  This  gentleman  set  sail  for  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  last  September ; 
his  residence  will  be  fixed  at  Jerusalem,  but  his  jurisdiction  will  extend  to  the 
whole  country  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Holy  Land ;  he  is  thus  accredited, 
as  it  were,  to  the  former  kingdom  of  David  and  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

The  longest  gap  in  Lord  Ashley's  early  Diaries  occurs  between  October, 
1838,  and  February,  1839.  In  the  interval  the  threatened  progress  of  Popery 
had  largely  engaged  his  attention. 

Feb.  2. — ^This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  *'  gumalising,**  as  Walter  Scott  says,  to  have 
passed  three  months  without  an  entry.  I  have  written  an  article  on  the  Jews  in 
the  Quarterly  ;  set  agoing  another  on  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  stirred  up 
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the  Times  to  warn  the  country  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  the  Kin^r 
of  Frossia,  and  prepare  itself  for  resistanoe,  or  disgracefal  and  perilous  Bub- 
mission,  to  the  progress  of  Popeiy.  Never  did  plan  suoceed  better.  The  article 
and  the  newspaper  comments  on  it  hare  produced  all  the  effect  that  is  possible  in 
the  present  daj  on  the  inert  masses  and  ignorant  or  unthinking  individuals  of 
the  richer  classes.  It  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  danger ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  a  beginning  full  of  hope ;  it  has  run  through  the  country  in  all  directions, 
opened  many  eyes,  and  convinced  some  few  hearts;  and  though  bepraised, 
trumpeted,  used  in  menace  by  London  and  provincial  press,  no  one  has  dared  to 
contravene  its  facts  or  reasonings.  I  think  my  friend  the  Eabbi  McOaul  *  may  well 
rejoice  and  thank  God  for  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  As  for  my  own  work,  I  am 
astonished  when  I  reflect  on  itb  At  the  time  I  undertook  to  write  the  article,  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  Jewish  question  save  and  except  the  appointment  of  a  Vice* 
Consul. 

Not  only  did  Lord  Ashley  "  stir  up  the  Times  "  with  regard  to  Popery, 
but  he  aroused  activity  in  many  other  quarters.  Among  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  replied  thus : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Drayton  Manor,  January  lUA,  1839. 

Mt  dear  Ashley, — I  ought  before  this  to  have  thanked  you  for  having  been 
good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  the  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review  on 
the  subject  of  Pa^ol  Usurpations  and  the  Spirit  of  Popery.  I  have  long  thought 
that  there  were  fearful  indications  of  the  approach  of  a  great  religious  struggle, 
which  will  probably  be  co-extensive  with  Popery  and  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

There  is  probably  an  intimate  union  and  combination  among  the  professors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  I  fear  the  harmony  is  not  so  great  among  their  oppo 
nents.  I  little  thought  that  a  torch  of  discord  would  be  lighted  up  within  the 
walls  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Ever,  my  dear  Ashley, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

The  Ministry  of  1  ord  Melbourne  was  not  popular,  and  in  May  (1839)  a 
proposition  to  set  asid^  for  five  years  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  was  fatal  to 
it.  The  measure  was  hotly  opposed;  a  majority  of  only  fiye  in  its  fayour 
was  a  virtual  defeat,  and  in  consequence  the  Ministry  resigned. 

The  Queen  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  advised  her  to  apply 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  chief  difficulties  of  a  Gonserva- 
tive  Gk)Temment  would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Up  to  a  cprtain 
point  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  successful  in  his  negotiations  as  regarded  the  new 

*  Bev.  Alex.  MoOaul.  He  wm  jtlayfuUy  oslled  "Rabbi  **  by  Lord  Ashley  on  aeoount 
of  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  interest  in  the  Jewa 
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appointments,  and  then  a  series  of  difficulties  arose  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Lord  Ashley's  Diary.  It  was  found  that  in  the  Royal  Household 
the  ladies  most  closely  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  were  Lady  Normanby 
— ^the  wife  of  Lord  Normanby,  who  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
under  the  Whigs — and  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  Irish  Secretary.  It 
became  evident  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  could  not  proceed  witii  his 
appointments  unless  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  the  Royal  Household 
as  regarded  the  ladies  in  close  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  If  a  new  Irish 
policy  were  to  be  worked — and  the  policy  of  the  Gonseryatives  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Whigs — ^it  could  not  be  done  satisfactorily  if  the 
wife  and  the  sister  of  the  displaced  statesmen  remained  the  conGldential 
companions  of  the  Queen. 

It  is  probable  that  had  this  matter  been  made  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset, 
the  difficulty,  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber  Question,"  would  not  haye  arisen. 
As  it  was,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  and  a  complication.  While  Peel 
desired  a  readjustment  only  as  regarded  the  higher  offices,  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Queen  was,  that  the  composition  of  her  whole 
Household  was  to  be  changed.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  speaking  of  the  ease  and  elegance  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  his  gift  of 
doing  things  gracefully — "  I  have  no  smaU  talk,  and  Peel  has  no  manners,*' 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  instance,  the  mode  in  which  the  alterations 
were  proposed  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  result. 

The  Queen  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  :— 

The  Queen  haying  considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  to  remove  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  a  course 
which  she  considers  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

To  this  communication  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied : — 

BLaying  had  the  opportunity,  through  your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration, 
of  reflecting  upon  this  point,  he  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty  that  he  is  com- 
pelled, by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  of  the  interests  of  your  Majesty's  senrice,  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  he  yentured  to  address  to  your  Majesty.  He  trusts 
he  may  be  permitted  at  the  same  time  to  express  to  your  Majesty  his  grateful 
adknowledgments  for  the  distinction  whioh  your  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  by 
requiring  his  adyioe  and  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  form  an  Administration  ; 
and  his  earnest  prayer  that  whateyer  arrangements  your  Majesty  may  be  enabled 
to  make  for  that  purpose,  may  be  most  conduciye  to  your  Majes^'s  personal 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

Thus  ended  Peel's  attempt  to  form  a  Ministiy,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
recalled.    He  said : — 

I  resume  office  unequiyocally,  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  I  wiU  not  desert 
my  Soyereign  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and  distress,  especially  when  a  demand 
is  made  upon  her  Mi^esty  with  whioh  I  think  she  ought  not  to  comply  ;  a  demand 
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inoonsistent  with  h«r  penonal  h<m<nir,  and  which,  if  aoqnieaoed  in,  would  render 
her  reign  liable  to  all  the  ohangeB  and  variations  of  political  parties,  and  make 
her  domestic  life  one  constant  scene  of  nnhappinees  and  discomfort. 

The  matter  created  a  great  deal  of  public  excitement  at  the  time,  but 
eyentually  it  cooled  down,  and  in  the  end  the  question  was  settled  in  a 
maimer  satisfactory  to  all,  yiz.,  that  on  a  change  of  Ministry  "  the  Queen 
would  listen  to  any  representation  from  the  incoming  Prime  Minister  as  to 
the  composition  of  her  household,  and  would  arrange  for  the  retirement,  of 
their  own  accord,  of  any  ladies  who  were  so  closely  related  to  the  leaders  of 
Opposition  as  to  render  their  presence  inconyenient." 

Incidentally  the  Bedchamber  Question  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
Lord  Ashley,  whose  relation  to  the  aif air  is  told  in  the  following  words : — 


May  11th, — Gaps  of  course.  "Up  to  the  present  day  not  an  entry,  and  yet  I  have 
seen,  and  heard,  and  done  enough  to  fill  Yolumes,  that  is  with  matter  interesting 
to  myself.  Peel  in,  and  Peel  out^  to  be  uttered  almost  in  the  same  breath.  Bol^ 
steps  became  him. 

On  morning  of  9th  recetved  letter  from  Peel  desiring  my  instant  attendanoe. 
Went  thither ;  waited  a  short  time ;  he  then  joined  me  and  opened  conyeraation 
by  saying  that  the  sense  of  his  responsibility  weighed  him  down.  **  Here  am  I,'' 
added  he,  "called  on  to  consider  the  oonstmotion  of  the  Queen's  Household,  and 
I  wish  yery  much  to  have  your  free  and  confidential  advice  on  the  subject  I 
remember  that  I  am  to  provide  the  attendants  and  companions  of  this  young 
woman,  on  whose  moral  and  religious  eharaeter  depends  tiie  welfare  of  millions  ot 
human  beings.  What  shall  I  do  7  I  wish  to  have  around  her  those  who  will  be, 
to  the  countcy  and  myself,  a  guarantee  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  char* 
aoter  and  oonversation  will  tend  to  her  moral  improvement.  The  formation  of  a 
Cabinet^  the  appointment  to  public  offices,  is  easy  enough ;  it  is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  this  part  of  my  business.  Now,**  said  he, 
"will  you  assist  me ;  will  you  take  a  place  in  the  Queen's  Household  I  Your 
character  is  suoh  in  the  country ;  you  are  so  connected  with  the  religious  aodetiea 
and  tiie  religion  of  the  country ;  you  are  ao  well  known  and  enjoy  so  high  a  repu- 
tation, that  you  can  do  more  than  any  man.  Indeed,  I  said  to  Arbuthnot  thia 
morning  there  were  but  two  men  who  could  render  me  essential  service,  and 
they  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Ashley.  I  am  ashamed^**  he  added  with  em- 
phasis, "  to  ask  suoh  a  thing  of  you.  I  know  how  unworthy  any  place  about  Court 
is  of  you,  but  you  see  what  my  position  is,  the  service  you  may  render  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  satisfaction  I  may  thereby  give  to  the  country  and  to  myself.*'  I 
was  thunderstruck.  Bverything  rushed  before  my  mind :  the  trivialities  of  a 
Oourt  life,  tiie  loss  of  time,  the  total  surrender  of  my  political  occupations,  and 
of  all  that  an  honourable  ambition  had  prompted  me  to  hope  for ;  instead  of 
being  a  Minister,  to  become  a  mere  puppet :  to  abandon  every  public  employment 
and  all  private  and  domestic  comfort ;  to  submit^  moreover,  to  the  insults  and 
intrigues  that  every  subaltern  in  a  palace  must  be  aware  of,  was  too  much  to 
bear.  I  felt  my  vanity  not  a  littie  wounded  then ;  I  felt  it  would  be  wounded 
much  more  when  people  said  that  Peel  had  placed  me  according  to  his  estimate 
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of  my  abilities.  I  had  not  deeixed  ofioe ;  I  was  anzioiu  to  ayoid  it ;  but  a  lifeat 
Court  I  had  erer  oontemphited  with  the  utmost  honor  as  the  most  disapraeable. 
I  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  I  told  him  that»  while  I  felt  the  whole 
force  of  his  appeal,  I  could  not  but  consider  the  absolute  and  painful  sacrifice  of 
everything  I  Talued  in  public  and  private  life ;  that  I  thonght  he  had  misjudged 
my  effioieni^,  as,  being  a  Ckmmioner,  I  could  not  hold  any  place  which  might 
bring  me  at  Court  into  contact  with  the  Queen— nevertheless,  thaty  as  I  believed 
the  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  many  millions  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the 
success  of  his  Administration,  and  no  man  should  live  for  himself  lUone,  but 
should  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  should  please  Gk)d  to  call  him, 
I  would,  if  he  really  and  truly  thought  I  could  serve  his  purpose,  accept^  if  he 
wished  it^  the  office  of  Chief  Scullion  1  I  thought  he  would  have  burst  into 
tears,  **  You  have  given  me,**  he  said,  **  more  relief  than  you  are  aware  of."  We 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  appointments.  .  .  .  My  impression  was,  throughout, 
that  never  did  I  see  a  man  in  a  higher  frame  of  mind  for  the  discharge  of  hie 
duties ;  in  a  state  of  heart  more  solenm,  more  delicate,  and  more  virtuous.  I  am 
sure  tliat  no  parent  ever  felt  towards  his  own  daughter  a  more  deep  sense  of  duly 
and  affectionate  interest  than  he  did  then  towards  Queen  Victoria.  I  added  that 
he  must  appoint^  not  only  persons  against  whom  nothing  could  be  said,  but  those 
of  whom  it  would  be  at  once  remarked,  '*  This  is  a  good  appointment." 

Lord  Ashley  then  drove  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Buckingham  Palace,  bat 
did  not  go  in  himself.    On  the  way  thither,  the  conyersation  was  resumed. 

He  asked  me  my  opinion  of  ....  I  objected  to  him  as  no  great  thing  in 
himself,  and  as  having  a  noisy  wife,  who  would  be  distasteful  to  the  Queen. 
*'My  suggestion  is,"  I  said,  "  in  respect  of  the  ladies,  that  you  do  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ; "  he  quite  agreed ;  he  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  any 
difOoolties  whatsoever  in  anything  respecting  the  Household.  "  There  are  the 
maids  of  honour,"  he  said ;  **  why  should  I  remove  Miss  Rice,  for  instance  7  I 
don't  think  it  neoeasary."  ''Certainly  not»"  I  replied  ;  "it  is  more  graoions  to 
the  Queen,  and  more  gracious  to  those  whom  you  succeed,  to  leave  as  many  as 
yon  can  without  danger  to  yoursell"  He  entirely  concurred ;  and  I  remarked 
that  the  "  Queen  should  be  tiie  Queen  of  the  Kingdom,  not  of  a  part^."  He  then 
repeated  his  gratitude  to  me,  and  we  separated.  He  had  no  view  to  patronage, 
and  was  endeavouring  simply  to  combine  the  public  necessity  with  the  Queen*s 
personal  satisfaction.  Now,  whether  I  was  right,  or  whether  I  was  wrong,  God 
alone  can  know.  I  implored  His  grace,  as  I  ever  will  do,  before  I  went»  and 
prayed  for  ''coimsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding."  On  reflection,  I  renew 
my  antipathies,  but  adhere  to  my  decision. 

May  14th.— On  Friday  morning  I  went  to  him,  and  heard,  to  my  astonish- 
ment^ of  his  resignation;  he  gave  me  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the 
whole,  and  his  letter  to  read.  I  told  him  at  the  end  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 
that  I  rejoiced  both  in  his  conduct  and  the  step  he  had  taken.  I  am  now 
writing  on  May  14th ;  his  explanation  of  last  night  tells  a  great  deal,  but  not  the 
whole.  **  I  remembered,"  said  he  to  me,  after  he  had  done  speaking,  "  that  I 
was  talking  of  a  Lady  not  present  in  this  House ; "  "  and,"  I  added,  **  that  Lady 
your  Sovereign."  "  Predsely,"  he  rejoined.  He  had,  in  his  interview  with  the 
j2 
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Queen,  entreated  her  not  to  be  precipitate,  but  oalmlj  to  oonsider  his  proiKwi- 
tions ;  three  saccessiYe  times  did  he  see  her ;  and  onoe,  by  her  permission,  ho 
fetched  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  urg^ed  the  same  things,  and  can  tell  the 
same  story ;  the  final  decision  was  then  deferred  to  the- Friday  morning,  and  was 
as  we  all  know.  *' Nothing  can  be  more  nnjnst  than  to  charge  me,"  he  said, 
"with  an  attempt  to  change  all  the  ladies ;  I  shonld,  for  instance,  have  been 
really  sorry  had  Lady  LytUeton  quitted  her  Majesty." 

When  Peel's  Administration  of  three  days — "  three  glorious  days  " — ^had 
ended,  he  retired,  satisfied  with  himself,  and  without  a  dissentient  Yoioe  from 
any  one  of  his  party.    The  Diary  continues  :— 

May  2l8t. — ^Melbourne  is  back  again.  ,  .  .  Reports  everywhere  prevalent 
that  tiie  Ministry,  though  formed,  cannot  be  sustained.  I  am  inclined  to 
belieye,  from  Melbourne's  language  to  Anson,  that  he  is  labouring  to  persuade 
the  Queen  to  revert  to  the  Tories;  his  own  €k>vemment  he  feels  to  be 
impossible  without  such  concessions  to  Radicalism  as  will  destroy  both  Whiga 
and  Tories  together.    If  he  is  honourable,  and  in  earnest,  he  will  succeed. 

Dined  last  night  at  the  Palace.  I  cannot  but  love  the  Queen,  she  is  so  kind 
and  good  to  me  and  mine ;  I  do  love  her,  and  will  serve  her ;  it  is  a  duty  and  u 
pleasure,  a  duty  to  her  and  to  God  1  Poor  soul  I  she  was  low-spirited ;  I  do 
deeply  feel  for  her.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Oh,  that  she 
knew  what  alone  makes  a  yoJce  easy,  and  a  burden  light  I  This  entire  episode 
has  been  painful ;  it  has  shown  me  another  proof  of  what  I  always  assert,  that 
parly  feeling  is  superior  to  all  passions  ;  no  one  seems  to  fall  so  soon  before  it  as 
your  professors  of  principle. 

Early  in  1839  (February  12th)  Lord  John  Russell  had  announced  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five 
Privy  Councillors,  and  to  place  at  its  disposal  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  per 
annum  as  a  grant  in  aid  of  schools.  Hitherto — that  is  to  say  from  1834,  when 
the  first  grant  of  public  money  for  the  purposes  of  Elementary  Education  was 
made  by  Parliament — ^the  distribution  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Troasury  through  the  National  School  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the  grant  should  be  in- 
ereased  by  £10,000 ;  that  it  should  be  distributed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  instead  of  the  grants  being  confined  to  Church  of 
England  or  Protestant  Schools,  they  should  be  extended  to  schools  not  neoes- 
sarily  connected  with  the  two  great  educational  societies,  even  including  those 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  was  read. 

The  scheme  met  with  fierce  opposition,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  public 
money  ought  not  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  diverted  from  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  opinion  Lord  Ashley  was  always  glad  to 
have,  held  very  decided  views  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in 
the  following  oonuniuiication  :*- 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Ashley. 

London,  May  20th,  1839. 

Mt  deax  IiOED  Ashley, — I  hftve  receiyed  jour  note,  and  I  am  mnoh  oon* 
oemed  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  to  be  presided  over  \xj  the  AzchbiBhop  of 
Canterbnzy  on  the  subject  of  Eduoation. 

I  don't  know  what  ooane  our  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  take  apon 
the  subject. 

I  could  say  liothing  without  running  the  risk^of  differing  in  opinion  witli 
them. 

I  do  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  it,  and  have  written  a  memorandum 
upon  it,  which  I  will  send  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  copied. 

I  will  subscribe  in  every  diocese  with  which  I  have  any  rehktion,  provided  it  is 
to  establish  schools  really  and  bond  fide  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  must  subscribe,  if  so  required  by  law,  and  pay  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  established  on  the  principles  of  the  Minutes  luid  Orders  of  Coxmcil,  xmder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

But  I  wlU  not  subscribe,  or,  unless  compelled  by  law,  pay  one  farthing  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  systems. 

This  is  my  opinion  and  resolution  in  few  words. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wbllikotoh. 

On  the  14th  June,  Lord  Stanley  moved  for  **  an  humble  address  to  Her 
Majesty  to  ri^voke  the  Order  in  Council  appointing  a  Committee  of  CouneU 
to  superintend  the  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  public  education." 

Lord  Ashley  supported  the  motion  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  speech,  and  by 
arguments  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  in  accordance  with  modem 
views.  He  said  that  while  he  would  not  assert  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Government  was  unconstitutional,  he  would  assert  that  the  measure  would 
nevertheless  be  adverse  to  the  Constitution.  The  Committee  were  to  deter* 
mine  the  principle,  mode,  and  measure  of  distribution;  to  introduce  new 
systems  of  education,  to  say  what  was  to  be  taught,  and  what  was  to  be  with- 
held ;  what  was  the  form  of  belief  to  be  propagated ;  to  define  the  limits  of 
doctrine,  and  to  declare  what  was  to  be  common  to  all^  and  what  was  to  be 
considered  as  special  to  a  few.  He  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  Lord 
John  Russell  had  submitted  the  question ; — ^it  should  not  have  been  a  motion 
"That  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  of  Supply  be  now  read,"  but  a 
Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  would  then  be  sent  up  to  the  Houso  of  Lords,  the  only 
branch  of  the  Legislature  where  the  Church  is  represented.    He  said  :— 

It  is  a  mockery  to  require  the  assent  of  their  Lordships  to  a  turnpike  or  a  road 
Billy  and  pass  it  1^  on  the  weighty  topics  of  moral  and  religious  education.    It  is 
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above  all  a  mattei  of  astonisluneiit  and  ngnt  that  the  Bishops  of  the  land,  tlie 
partiee  most  responsible  for  the  ^ood  oondaot  and  goyemment  of  the  people  in 
this  country  in  spirituals,  should  be  denied  the  liberty  to  ezprees  their  opinions 
on  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  system  to  promote  t^e  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Ohnroh.  Has  the  noble  Lord  assigned  any  pnblio  adTantages  to  be  deriyed  from 
Buoh  a  course  7  The  party-adyantages  are  eyident  enough ;  the  oppositioii  to  it 
in  another  place  might  be  inconyenient  and  fatal ;  but  we  haye  a  right  to 
demand  some  public  grounds.  Consider  the  eyil  nature  of  the  precedent  you  are 
laying  down  by  oonyerting  measures  of  unspeakable  interest  into  mere  money- 
yotes,  abating  thereby  the  reyerence  due  to  the  subject-matter,  limiting  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  consideration  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  wholly 
ciialuding  the  House  of  Loids. 

Lord  Ashley  then  attacked  the  measnie  itself  in  unsparing  tenna.  He 
regarded  it  as  hostile  to  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  she  would  giadnally  be 
depriyed  of  all  control  and  superintendence  oyer  her  own  schools,  except  those 
that  ought  be  founded  on  the  purely  yoluntary  system.  He  foresaw  that  all  the 
new  schools,  and  probably  half  the  old  ones,  would  require  assistance,  and  that, 
if  they  accepted  a  grant,  they  must  submit  to  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  joint, 
inspectorship  of  the  State,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  the  degree  of  authority 
that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  weaker  party. 

Nothing  less  than  the  question  who  shoidd  command  the  whole  mind  of 
the  country  was  inyolyed,  and  it  was  not  fitting  that  merely  political  persons 
should  deyise  and  control  the  proposed  system.  Not  only  did  he  regard  it  as 
hostile  to  the  Ohurch,  bnt  as  hostile  to  Beyealed  Religion  itself.  In  the 
Groyemment  plan,  religion  was  to  be  divided  into  "  general  and  special,''  and 
that  he  considered  to  imply  a  diqunction  of  the  most  sacred  truths,  and  the 
opening  of  the  door  to  every  kind  of  heresy.    He  said,  in  conclusion  :— 

You  may  call  all  this  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
solemn  sentiment  of  a  nation,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  respect.  Will  the  noble 
Lord  force  his  plan  upon  the  country?  This  would  be  persecution ;  and  the  more 
ridiculous,  as  it  would  be  undertaken  to  oany  out  principles  which,  as  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  Ministers  must  conscientiously  deny.  I  recollect 
well  the  time  when  the  Dissenters  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  ohuroh-rates,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  to  summon  them  to  support  the  fabric  of  a  Church 
whose  doctrines  they  repudiated.  On  that  occasion  they  pleaded  conscience ;  the 
Ministers  allowed  t^e  plea,  and  proposed  a  remedy.  Though  these  Dissenters 
were  a  minority— a  small  minority  of  the  whole  country — ^yet  the  Government 
proposed  to  abolish,  in  their  behalf,  an  impost  which  had  subsisted  for  800  years, 
and  under  which  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  had  been  taken.  They  now 
reverse  the  policy,  and  propose  to  foroe  on  the  great  majority  a  novel  tax,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  creeds  which  the  majority  declare  to  be 
unsoriptuial  and  false,  repugnant  alike  to  their  feelings  and  their  religion.  I 
know  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  bigotry 
and  illiberality.  I  regret  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  abate  the  expression  of  any 
sentimentB  I  may  have  avowed  this  evening.    I  have  no  objection,  nay,  quite  the 
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rerexse,  to  ooxurider  any  pbm  that  may  tend  to  ihe  moral  adTancemeat  of  the 
people  of  England ;  but  I  will  never  oonsent  to  any  plan  that  shall  Bever 
religions  from  seoolar  education;  and  by  religious  education  I  mean  the  full, 
direct^  and  special  teaching  of  all  the  great  and  distinotiYe  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  HouBe  divided  on  Thursday,  June  20th.  For  Lord  John  Bussell's 
motion,  180;  for  Lord  Stanlqr's  amendment,  175.  But  the  matter  did  not 
rest  here ;  a  fiercer  struggle  awaited  it  in  the  Upper  House,  to  which  it  was 
transferred,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  and  carried  an 
address  to  the  Queen  praying  her  to  revoke  the  Order  in  OounciL  The 
Queen  replied  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  rebuked  the  peers  for 
insinuating  that  she  was  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  "  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,''  she  said,  "  annual  reports 
wiU  be  laid  before  Parliament,  so  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  enabled  to' 
exercise  its  judgment  upon  them ;  and  I  trust  that  the  funds  placed  at  my 
disposal  will  be  found  to  have  been  strictly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  granted." 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  therefore  nominated — ^the 
institution  by  which  our  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  managed  ever 
since. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

8COTLAJrj>— 1839. 

On  the  9th  Angnst,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashley,  aecompanied  by  their  eldest  son, 
set  off  for  a  tonr  in  Scotland.  Only  once  before  in  his  Parliamentary  life 
had  he  quitted  London  while  the  Houses  were  sitting.  There  were  urgent 
reasons  for  his  doing  so  now,  or  he  would  not  haye  left  when,  as  he  says, 
it  "  is  the  time  for  Parliamentary  rogues  and  yagabonds ; "  when  "  job  may 
follow  job,  and  blacken  the  whole  surface  of  the  Lords  and  Commons." 
A  closely- written  Diary  of  oyer  a  hundred  quarto  pages  tells  the  story  of 
his  trayels,  penned  at  odd  moments  and  in  diyers  places  during  the  tour. 

Aug.  9th,  1839. — Left  London  by  the  2  o'clock  train  for  Birmingham.  Found 
Roebuck  in  the  carriag^e :  he  was  civil  and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  .  .  . 
10th. — Saw  the  Bull  Ring,  famous  for  mobs  and  conflagrations.  These  towns 
always  affect  me — ^the  mass  of  human-kind,  whom  nothing  restrains  but  force 
or  habit,  uninfluenced,  because  unreached,  by  any  moral  or  religious  discipline, 
presents  a  standing  miracle.  We  imagine  a  force  and  trust  to  a  habit ;  it  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  "  Sceptra  teneiu  mollitque  animcs  et  temperat  iras, 
m/aeiat/"—.     .     .     . 

Spanked  along  the  road  to  LiTerpool.  It  is  quite  a  just  remark  that  the 
Devil,  if  he  travelled,  would  go  by  the  train.  .  .  .  Surveyed  the  town,  admired 
its  buildings,  commended  its  broad  streets,  and  wondered  at  its  wealth.  Ships, 
colonies,  and  conuneroe,  with  a  vengeance,  and  yet  (I  thank  God  for  it)  there 
seem  to  be  more  churches  here  than  in  any  town  I  have  seen.  .  .  .  Thousands 
of  the  dirtiest,  worst-clad  children  I  ever  saw,  throng  the  streets,  presenting  a 
strange  inconsistency  with  the  signs  of  luxury  all  around.  You  marvel  whence 
they  come,  till  you  get  a  peep  into  the  side-alleys.  We  perceive  at  once  the  Irish 
parentage  of  t^ese  cheerful,  but  unclean  beings.  But  Liverpool  is  a  town  of 
good  repute ;  though  '*  her  merchants  are  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth,"  they  serve  Grod  with  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  raise 
temples  to  His  name  and  worship.    ... 

Lord  Ashley  did  not  take  any  yery  prominent  part  in  the  great  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  his  sympathies  were  warmly  with 
those  who  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  frequent  references  to 
their  labours,  and  to  the  horrors  of  the  system,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Journal. 
Thus  we  find  him,  on  his  holiday  tour,  studying  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject,  in  the  volume  just  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  entitled 
*'  The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy." 
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Aug.  13th. ^Have  been  reading,  on  the  joomej,  6azton*B  aooonnt  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  slaye  trade.  It  ia  enough  to  make  a  man  miserable  for  life ;  and,  in 
fact,  were  it  not  providentially  ordained  that  we  forget  some  things,  and  grow 
dead  to  others,  we  should,  had  we  a  spark  of  sentiment,  be  unceasingly  suffering. 
But  sympathy  is  useless,  nay,  contemptible,  without  corresponding  action  ;  what 
can  we  do  to  wipe  out  this  ^*  damned  spot^"  and  mitigate  this  horrid  tyranny  1 
The  human  arm  has  utterly  failed ;  treaties,  force,  persuasion,  the  march  of 
intellect,  and  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  all  have  stumbled  like  wretched  infants 
with  rickety  legs  and  idiotic  apprehensions.  Let  those  who  believe  in  God,  and 
have  faith  in  Him,  cry  day  and  night,  and  almost,  like  Jacob,  wrestle,  as  it  were, 
for  a  blessing  on  those  peoples  and  nations,  black  though  they  be.  Bat  will  man 
ever  succeed  7  It  is  our  duty  to  persevere  in  the  holy  attempt,  but  the  triumph, 
I  bslieve,  is  reserved  for  other  hands  and  other  days ;  for  that  peculiar  and 
hallowed  time  when  He  "  shall  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  free." 

We  went  to  see  the  view  from  the  Rayrigg ;  deUoious  ;  the  lights  varied  it  at 
every  moment,  the  whole  lake  seemed  to  sparkle,  aud  every  succeeding  hour  till 
now,  nine  o'clock,  has  exhibited  a  new  and  peculiar  beauty  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
landscape.  Arthur  Kinnaird  joined  us  co-day  in  our  boat  to  the  Bayrigg.  He  is 
an  agreeable,  good-humoured  man,  with  a  sound  honest  conscience,  as  he  has 
proved  by  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  eorrespondence  with  Robert  Southey,  begun  in  1829,  continued  with 
great  regularity  and  growing  interest.  Southey  often  repeated  his  invitation 
to  Lord  Ashley  to  break  away  from  his  ever-increasing  duties,  and  take  some 
quiet  recreation  at  the  Lakes.    He  wrote : — 

.  .  .  Few  things  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  row  you  and  Lady 
Ashley  round  this  beautiful  lake  in  a  good  old  boat,  called  the  Ark,  for  its  form 
and  capacious  sisse,  and  to  go  up  Skiddaw  with  you,  which  is  the  easy  work  of 
five  hours  ;  and  to  show  you  my  books  (probably  the  best  collection  that  ever  was 
possessed  by  one  who  had  no  other  wealth),  and  to  let  you  see  my  way  of  life, 
than  which  a  more  tranquil  or  happier  one  could  not  be  devised,  if  tranquillity 
and  happiness  depended  upon  ourselves  alona 

But  this  pleasure  was  not  to  be  realised,  as  the  following  entry  will 
ahow: — 

Aug.  15th. — Called  at  Southey*8  house,  and  found  that  he  was  absent.  I  had 
been  led  to  fear  this  ;  but  although  a  visit  to  him  had  been,  for  many  years,  a 
great  object  with  me,  and  a  very  principal  motive  of  my  journey  this  season,  I 
oould  not  recall  my  plans  and  forego  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Lakes.  I  may 
never  have  another  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  seeing  him  in  this  world.  Well, 
may  Ood  bless  him,  and  his,  in  this  life  and  the  next,  for  the  mighty  good  his 
works  have  done.  I  owe  much,  very  much  to  them ;  and  I  especially  remember 
bis  Book  of  the  Church,  his  Colloquies,  and  Moral  Essays.    .    .    . 

It  was  not  only  to  the  works  of  Southey  that  Lord  Ashley  was  indebted ; 
he  had  derived  great  benefit  from  his  personal  friendship.     On  one  occasion. 
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when  i]i«7  were  talking  togeUier  an  meUiodB  of  work,  lef erenee  was  made  to 
the  strain  laid  on  the  mind  hj  too  eontinnoiifl  attention  to  one  theme  of  etadj. 
Sonthey  narrated  a  plan  he  had  adopted,  hj  whieh  he  not  only  seonred  relaxa- 
tion, bat,  bj  a  freqneiit  change  of  mental  porsoite,  was  able  to  aeeomplish 
almost  any  amount  of  work  with  Tigoor  and  freshness.  *'  He  told  me,"  said 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  speaking  to  yoong  men  on  the  neoessity  of  labour  as  an 
element  in  all  healthy  recreation  and  rest,  "that  he  had  six  or  seren  different 
reading  desks  in  his  study,  with  a  different  book  or  theme  on  each ;  on  one,  a 
magadne  article ;  on  another,  a  poem ;  on  another,  a  study  in  history ;  on 
another,  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  and  so  on.  When  he  tired  of  the  one  he  went 
to  the  other,  and  found  hiimwlf  so  refreshed  by  the  change  that  he  was  aUe 
to  be  in  his  study  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  nighty  going  to  each 
subject  with  fresh  zest  and  Tigour." 

It  was  singular  that  Lord  Ashley  should  haye  written,  "  I  may  never  hsre 
another  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  seeing  him  in  this  world,"  for  eyen 
while  he  was  writing  it,  the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come — and  he  never 
saw  his  friend  again.  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  receiyed  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Southey  (better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Caroline  Bowles), 
who  had  only  been  married  to  the  poet  in  June,  1889.  The  letter  was  as 
follows  ^« 

Mn,  Southey  to  Lord  AshUy. 

Gbbta  Hall,  20tk  June,  1840. 

Ht  Losd, — ^The  regard  with  which  you  have  so  long  honoured  my  beloyed 
husband,  together  with  my  knowledge  of  his  high  consideration  for  your  Lord- 
ship, induoes  me  to  belieye  that  I  sot  consonantly  with  what  would  be  his  desire, 
ooiUd  he  expires  it^  in  m^V^Tig  you  acquainted  with  the  oause  of  his  prolonged 
silence ;  one,  if  not  two  of  your  Lordship's  letters  haying  lain  ten  or  twelve  months 
in  his  desk  unanswered,  although  noted  for  immediate  reply  on  our  arrival  at 
Keswick. 

It  is  more  than  probable  tiiat  public  rumour  has  conveyed  to  you  something 
of  the  sad  truth — ^that  serious  indisposition  of  the  most  afflicting  nature  has  for 
many  months  incapacitated  Mr.  Southey  from  all  use  of  his  pen,  all  literary  ap* 
plication,  all  continuance  of  his  extensive  correspondence.  No  specific  disease  of 
any  kind  having  manifested  itself  unequivocally,  his  brother  and  physician.  Dr. 
Henry  Southey,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that»  as  the  debilitating  effects  of  repeated 
attacks  of  influensa  wore  oflF,  his  constitution  would  gradually  right  itself,  and 
the  mind  (then  affected  only  by  sympathetic  languor)  recover  its  healthful 
tone. 

On  this  hope  I  lived  till  within  the  last  few  months—tiU  the  sad  convictioa 
pressed  itself  upon  me,  that  all  rational  ground  for  it  was  giving  way.  That 
'^  the  night  when  no  man  can  work  "  was  closing  on  my  husband's  Uf e  of  moral 
usefulness,  and  that  though,  with  care,  his  existence  may  be  many  years  pro- 
longed in  this  state  of  being,  I  must  look  heavenward  only,  beyond  "  the  pale 
and  grave  of  death,**  for  the  restoration  which  will  then  be  perfect  and  is- 
destmotible. 
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In  tiie  meMitfme,  God  be  thanked  t  there  is  no  aotoAl  tnifering,  and  in  my 
griBTOQB  trial  I  hare  the  oonsolation  of  a  humble  hope  that,  in  permitting  our 
late  onion,  He  has  provided  for  mj  beloTed  hiuband,  in  his  friend  of  two-and* 
twentj  yean,  a  more  fitting  oompanion  for  the  days  of  his  decline,  than  any 
other  MfiJUy  friend  oonld  be. 

The  receipt  of  a  third  oizoalar  from  the  Inootporated  National  Society,  of 
which  yoor  Lordship  is  ohaarman,  has  decided  me  to  make  the  foregoing  oom« 
mnnioatlon.  I  had  for  some  time  hesitated  on  the  fitness  of  such  an  intmsion  on 
yonr  Lordship  from  one  personaUy  unknown  to  you. 

Had  all  been  well  with  Mr.  Sonthey,  I  am  sure  he  would  hare  Joined  **  heart 
and  hand "  in  co-operation  with  yoor  Lordship  to  the  fnrtherance  of  an  end  so 
importsnt  as  that  proposed  by  the  National  Society. 

I  beg  to  sabscribe  myself, 

Yoor  Lordship^s  obedient  servant, 

Oabolikb  Southbt. 

With  unwearied  derotion  and  tenderness  this  gifted  woman^whose 
poems  and  other  Hterary  labours  were  Tory  popular  in  her  day,  and  stiU 
hare  a  charm  for  many— ministered  to  her  husband,  who  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  unconsciousness,  until  in  1848  he  passed  away.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Ashley  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

March  24th. — ^After  three  years  of  mental  eclipse  Robert  Southey  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers ;  I  loved  and  honoured  him  ;  that  man's  noble  writings 
have,  more  than  any  other  man's,  advanced  God's  glory  and  the  inalienable  rights 
of  oar  race.  He  was  essentially  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  young,  and  the 
defenceless — ^no  one  so  true,  so  eloquent^  and  so  powerful.    .... 

The  friend  of  his  youth  was  never  forgotten ;  and  among  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's papers  was  found  a  letter,  dated  1864,  thanlriug  him  in  terms  of 
warmest  gratitude,  that  through  his  influence  with  Lord  Pabnerston,  "  The 
Qneen  had  been  pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  upon  Mrs.  Hill, 
aa  the  daughter  of  Bobert  Southey." 

The  Diary  continues ; — 

Aug.  20th. — ^Not  had  time  till  now  to  make  any  entries.  Saw  the  Cathedral 
at  Carlisle,  old,  and  somewhat  ungainly.  There  are  points  in  it  of  beauty  and 
interest^  but  the  charm  (and  that  is  an  nnfailing  one  to  my  mind)  lies  m  its 
lOitiquity.  ....  Carlisle  is  a  bad  place,  and  always  has  been.  Hand-loom 
wesTers  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  stock-in-trade  for  the  agitators  to  work 
with.  ....  Sunday. — ^Netherby.  To  church — sermon  good  and  pions.  No 
eTeoing  service ;  this  was  a  disappointment.  I  dearly  love  the  afternoon  service 
of  a  rural  parish.  Its  omission  is  a  great  error ;  the  service  is  good  for  all,  and 
neceasazy  for  many  who  cannot  attend  the  earlier  worship.  It  is  the  ordinance 
oC  the  Churchy  and  the  business  of  the  day.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
reveienoe  and  adore  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  Qod,  which  has  set  apart  one  day 
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in  Beren  for  His  aervioe  and  m&n's  refreeliment.  It  is  tiie  pecnliar  rights  privi- 
leg^y  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  The  established  service  in  this  diminntiye  parish, 
stamok  me  forcibly  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  and  neoeesity  of  an  Endowed 
Choroh,  and  a  composed  Liturgy.  ....  Tuesday. — On  the  road  to  New« 
battle.  A  glorious  day  though  cold,  but  admirably  adapted  to  distant  vieTra. 
Passed  the  house  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  spent  some 
days  in  the  society  and  house  of  that  gpreat  man,  whose  memory  I  hope  will 
ever  be  blessed.  Since  that  day  how  many  of  those  I  met  there  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers — Sir  Walter,  his  two  daughters,  neither  of  them,  i 
believe,  older  than  myself;  I  understand,  too,  Mrs.  Maclean,  and  ThompscD 
the  tutor.    .... 

Newbattle  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  abbey  founded  by  David  I.  for  a  community  of  Cistercian  monks. 
The  Isjst  abbot  was  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  Marquis.  This  was  the  nert 
halting-place  of  Lord  Ashley  on  his  tour: — 

Arrived  after  a  long  journey — long  in  time,  not  so  in  distance.  Found 
Lothian  away  ;  a  letter  despatched  to  warn  us,  and  w^hich  we  had  missed. 

Aug.  22nd. — Lothian  returned  last  night.  Bode  to  see  the  ruins  of  Orichton 
Castle,  celebrated  in  "Marmion."  Impressive,  as  ancient  ruins  always  are, 
but  less  splendid  than  the  remains  of  English  castles.  ...  I  observe,  in 
many  directions,  a  considerable  change  in  the  architecture  of  the  kirks,  indi- 
cating, I  hope,  a  certain  change  iu  the  ecclesiastical  feeling.  You  may  see  towers 
and  steeples  and  ornamented  windows,  but,  above  all,  various  parts  of  the  edifice 
surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  it  is  especially  so  at  Liberton  and  Dalkeith.  May 
tMs  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  abatement  of  the  bigoted  ignorance  and  furious 
spirit  of  the  Covenanters,  and  a  practical  advance  towards  the  reasonable  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Aug.  23rd. — ^To-day  we  must  depart  They  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
us,  and  have  made  tiie  house  particularly  agreeable.  This  is  the  great  draw- 
back in  touring ;  no  sooner  are  you  well  shaken  together,  and  become  at  ease, 
than  the  tocsin  soimds  for  separation.  It  is,  however,  a  fac-«iinile  of  the 
world  itself,  and  as  such  should  be  improved  into  a  moral  lesson.  .  .  .  The 
ohildren  that  I  have  seen  in  these  northern  parts,  beginning  with  Westmore- 
land, are,  in  many  instances,  very  pretty.  They  interest  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  feel  a  sympathy  and  a  love  for  the  whole  infantine  world. 

Aug.  24th.— Walked  to  Rosslyn  Castle  and  ChapeL  The  latter  is  a  beautifal 
specimen  of  the  Gothic,  and  now  carefully  preserved  by  the  owner.  In  these 
days  we  have  not  the  will,  and,  had  we  the  will,  we  have  not  the  taste  and 
the  skill,  to  raise  such  edifices  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
We  dole  out  our  miserable  subscriptionB,  and  erect  a  building  for  God's  House 
which  most  of  those  who  contribute  would  not  think  suitable  for  their  stables : 
thus  our  nobles  and  merchants  dwell  in  their  palaces  of  vermilion,  whilf 
"  the  Ark  of  God  is  under  curtains."  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  one  whic J 
ought  to  shame  us,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  churches  where  our  conntrymeD 
now  worship  the  Lord,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  raised  their  venerable  heads  iv 
the  dark  times  of  Popery  and  superstition !  Where  should  we  have  been  mm 
bad  they  not  preceded  us  ? 
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Aug.  2oth. — ^To  Kirkl  absolntely  the  Presbyterian  Kirk.  What  ooold  «re 
do  otherwise  if  we  desired  to  go  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all?  But  they 
protest  against  Popery  and  preach  the  Atonement  in  faith  and  love,  so  I  can, 
under  stress  of  weather,  take  shelter  in  one  of  their  chapels.  But  their  service 
I  cannot  call  worship ;  it  appeals  neither  to  the  senses,  the  feelings,  nor  the 
reason ;  the  business  of  the  congregation  is  to  listen ;  they  have  neither  part 
nor  Yoice  in  the  function.  They  cannot  pray,  for  their  thoughts  are  turned  from 
private  supplication,  but  are  not  turned  into  a  public  channel,  for  they  wait  on 
the  minister  and  must  follow  him.  You  must  listen  first  to  catch  what  he  says, 
and  then  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  on  what  he  utters.  Any  one  who  is  sincere 
would  wish  to  ponder  the  meditations  of  his  heart  before  he  makes  them  the 
request  of  his  lips.  No  responses,  no  Amens ;  all  is  silent^  save  the  minister,  who 
discharges  the  whole  ceremony  and  labours  under  the  weight  of  his  own  tauto> 
logies.    I  complain  not  so  much  of  what  he  says,  as  of  what  he  omits.    .    .    . 

Ang.  26th. — ^Edinburgh.  Visited  the  Castle.  It  is  hardly  jxissible  to  imagine 
anything  more  noble  for  the  residence  of  man  than  the  oity  as  it  lies  at  your 
feet ;  nature  has  lent  considerable  aid  in  her  rocks,  and  hills,  and  waters,  giving 
thereby  a  magnificence  to  the  scene,  that  even  Babylon,  the  Lady  of  Kingdoms, 
could  not  have  boasted.  Saw  the  Begalia  with  the  deepest  interest — all 
antiquity  moves  me — but  the  antiquity  of  bygone  rule,  and  empire  fled,  is 
singularly  impressive.  The  crown  is  a  precious  memorial  of  a  noble  and  heart- 
stirring  deed  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  crown  of  Robert  Bruce,  made 
by  his  order,  after  the  glorious  victory  of  Bannookbum,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  jewels  carried  away  to  England  by  our  brigand  King  Edward.  I  have 
always  sympathised  with  the  Scottish  people  in  their  resistance  to  English 
aggressions  ;  no  Caledonian,  kilted  or  unkilted,  in  this  country,  can  more  delight 
in  the  triumphs  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  My  patriotism,  though  by  God's  blessing 
I  believe  it  to  be  deep,  fervent,  and  true,  does  not  extend  to  exultation  in 
insolence,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  .  .  .  The  aimals  of  Scotland  are  full  of 
events.  So  many  have  been  transacted  within  so  narrow  a  compass  of  territoiy, 
that  almost  every  square  mile  is  dignified  by  some  occurrence  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Wherever  you  go,  the  imagination  and  the  memory  are  constantly  at 
work ;  the  contrast  of  things  in  the  present  day  is  infinitely  pleasing  to  the 
spirit  of  political  economy  ;  but  the  poetry  is  gone ;  yet»  no  doubt,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  human  race ;  those  things  that  make  the  best  figure  in  narrative  and 
verse  are,  for  the  most  part^  terrible  in  the  reality.    .    .    . 

The  enthusiasm  of  Lord  Ashley  for  Scotland  and  the  Scots  was  not  a 
passing  emotion  kindled  by  the  pleasurable  circumstances  of  his  holiday. 
Again  and  again  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  up  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  country  and  its  people 
that  he  felt  in  these  earlier  years.  In  1875,  when  he  yisited  Glasgow  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  Incurables,  he  said,  playfully,  but 
in  good  truth,  *'  In  the  Home  for  Incurables  I  may  almost  claim  a  berth  for 
myself,  for  I  plead  gnilty  to  an  incurable  love  for  the  people  of  Scotland." 

To  Holyrood  House  on  foot,  down  the  High  Street  and  Canongate,  and  thus 
through  a  great  pazt  of  the  old  town.    The  whole  thing  is  far  more  like  a  foreign 
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city.  Had  I  not  heard  the  Enfi^lish  language  on  all  sidee,  I  ahonlA  haye  helieved 
myself  to  be  in  some  Flemiah  town ;  the  buildings,  the  caps  and  bare  feet,  the 
tranflaotion  of  ereiything  in  the  etreet,  the  dirt^  tiie  smell,  the  stir  and  general 
appearanoe  of  Hf e,  made  me  think  I  had  orossed  the  Channel.  It  woold  haTe 
amused  us  to  have  perambulated  the  streets  for  hours.    .    •    . 

Linlithgow.  The  ruins  of  the  palaoe,  rery  fine  indeed,  and,  of  oourse,  as  all 
ruins  are,  yeiy  interesting.  These  old  Sootoh  females  who  aot  as  doerones 
amus^  me  mucdu  They  get  their  story  well  up,  and  olaok  away  like  a  scareorow 
with  olappers. 

Aug.  29th.  .  .  .  Walked  through  the  Trossaohs  to  the  head  of  the  lake ; 
most  attraotiTe  and  sublime  scenery,  alternately  tender  and  grand,  sometimes 
both  united,  exoiting  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  that  Great  Being  (if  we  may 
venture  to  use  suoh  a  similitude)  who  alone  combines  in  Himself  supreme  love 
and  supreme  power.  The  vegetation  is  wildly  luxuriant;  dwarf  oak,  fern, 
heather,  fane,  &c.,  all  mingled  together,  which  receives  a  softening  delioate  tint 
from  the  lovely,  graceful  hues  of  the  heather.  Minny  was  melancholy  in  this 
walk,  and  talked  much  of  *'  olden  time  **  and  people  long  since  dead,  and  living 
ones  growing  old,  the  painful  contemplation  of  years  advancing  without  piety, 
and  sorrows  without  ezperienoe.  The  lovely  evening,  with,  its  calm  and  sootiUng 
breeies,  bestirred  this  in  her  heart ;  and  truly  this  is  oftentimes  the  effect  of  fine 
prospects  and  a  setting  sun.  There  is  a  melancholy  without  despondenoy ;  a 
sober  and  pensive  dejection  which  is  infinitely  healthy  to  the  soul ;  the  gloiy 
that  God  sheds  over  His  works,  even  in  their  corrupted  condition,  revives  the 
hopes  of  man,  and  while  he  feels  and  bewails  the  height  from  which  he  has 
fallen,  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  his  heart  to  it  in  fiuth  and  fear ;  yet,  **  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  happy  resurrection  through  Him  that  hstili  redeemed  ns.** 

Aug.  30th.  .  .  Walter  Scott  has  contrived  to  throw  an  indescribable  charm 
over  the  whole  region.  People  have  absolutely  talked  themselves,  and  quoted 
themselves,  into  a  full  belief  of  everything  he  imagined ;  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  exoeUence  of  his  genius  I  But  it  is  all  melancholy  to  me ;  I  knew  and  loved 
the  master-mind  which  Is  now  dead  and  gone ;  and  I  cannot  divest  myself  here 
in  Scotland  of  the  reooUection  of  him. 

Aug.  31st. — ^Found  that  our  carriage  had  been  robbed  during  the  night  of  some 
articles  not  very  valuable.  Regretted  that  anything  of  the  kind  should  have 
happened  in  the  country  of  the  Gael ;  attributed  it  to  some  Bnglish  servants  who 
were  about,  yet  more  through  antiquariaa  sympathy  for  these  Oeltio  tribes,  than 
any  just  evidence  against  the  Saxon  I    .    •    .    • 

The  travellers  next  proceeded  to  Bossie  Priory,  the  beaxitifol  mansioii  of 
the  Kinnaird  family,  in  a  charming  situation,  and  overlooking  the  banks  of 
the  Tay. 

To  Bossie,  Lord  Kinnaird*s  .  .  .  found  here,  besides  the  family,  Lotd 
Kinnaird's  sister  Olivia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  tiiieir  daughter.  Lady  Fita- 
harris,  and  a  Captain  Baker,  also  Lord  Stormont  The  usual  preliminaries  of 
stiffness,  dulness,  and  hesitation  being  past ;  when  we  had,  as  dogs,  sniffed  eveiry 
oomer  and  ascertained  the  whole  lay  of  the  plaoe^  we  became  very  sooiabla  and 
wen  well  amused.    .    •    . 
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Sept.  2zid. — ^The  people  here  areyery  amiable  and  pleasant ;  .  .  .  nothing 
can  be  kmder,  nothing  more  hoepitable.  .  .  This  is  an  ezoellent  bouse ;  large, 
oomf ortable,  and  handsome,  full  of  articles  of  wealth  and  taste,  pictures,  stataes 
and  china,  infinite  in  extent  and  valne.  The  place  is  gentlemanlike,  and 
highlj  agreeable,  commanding  fine  Tiews  of  the  conntry  and  the  course  of  the 
fiTerTay. 

Sept.  4th. — A.  dziye  of  singnlar  beantj ;  a  series  of  the  most  delicions  views 
of  the  Garse  of  Gk>wrie  bounded  by  the  distant  hills.  No  one,  unless  he  see  this 
place  on  a  really  fayonrable  day,  can  form  a  judgment  of  its  fascinations — ^the 
intermiztoxe  of  mountain  and  cultivated  plains,  the  glow  of  the  harvest)  the 
blue  expanse  of  the  Tay,  the  dark  foliage  of  pines  and  wooded  hills,  are  incon- 
ceivably rich.    The  day,  too,  was  in  itself  absolutely  luscious.    .    .    . 

Septw  6th. — Dnnkeld.  Issued  out  to  see  the  catiiedral,  very  ancient  and  very 
ruinous ;  this  is  again  the  handiwork  of  the  Bef  ormers,  **  Quae  regie  nan  plena 
Idberief^  Perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  violence  towards  these  splendid  and  0ye- 
striking  edifices,  which  had  so  often  and  so  long  been  abused  to  superstiticm,  was 
inevitable  in  the  then  state  of  men*s  minds;  perhaps  it  was  not;  but  in  the 
present  day  surely  it  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  lay  hands  on  these,  or  any 
part  wh&tever  of  these  venerable  churches.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  even 
now,  at  this  hour,  would  revive  the  dormant  feeling  of  fanaticism,  and  level  the 
glorions  cathedrals  of  York,  of  LiTiooln,  and  of  Westminster,  with  the  dust 
aroond  them.  Dr.  HcCrie,  in  his  Life  of  Knox,  sternly  exhorts  the  world  to 
imitate  those  times,  and  wipe  out  every  trace  of  a  temple  which  idolatry  has 
defiled.  He  is  foolishly,  criminally  wrong.  History  and  principle  are  both 
against  him.  The  early  Ohristians  converted  to  their  use  the  heathen  shrines ; 
and  why  more  destrc^  these  buildings,  whose  purpose  is  changed,  than  a 
proselyte  heathen  or  a  repentant  sinner?  KcMkiah  broke  up  the  braien 
Serpent  and  made  it  Nehuahtan,  because  it  was  unavailable  for  good,  and  had 
itself  become  an  object  of  worship.  Those  cathedrals  had  become  the  reeeptaelee 
of  superstition,  not  the  actual  "lie **  that  was  adored.    .    .    . 

In  the  evening,  by  Lord  G-lenlyon's  invitation,  went  to  see  the  Highlanders 
dance  their  reels  in  costume.  Yery  entertaining,  perfectly  national,  and  they 
were  happy  as  grigs.  They  worked  like  fellows  whose  lives  depended  on  the 
number  of  steps  they  could  cut  in  each  fig^ure. 

Sept  7th. — Started  early  for  Inverness ;  delighted  with  the  scenery ;  uncom- 
monly wild  and  free,  very  unlike  the  other  Highlands  we  had  seen.  Here  we 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  true  Gaelic  life,  the  real  abodes  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion ;  every  now  and  then  a  few  black  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  waste  marked 
a  TTjgiiia^tMi  hamlet.  At  a  distance  it  looked  like  a  Hottentot  kraal ;  when  near, 
like  a  corporation  of  pig-styes ;  yet  the  people  in  them  seem  well-clothed,  and 
the  children  are  stout  and  ruddy.  This  is  the  true  teste  of  the  Highlander ;  we 
cannot  judge  of  their  condition  by  the  appearance  of  the  frequented  parts  of 
Perthahire.  Landlords  and  landladies  have  learned  the  trick  of  setting  up 
*' sweet  oottages"  by  the  roadside  I    .... 

Wherever  Lord  Ashley  went,  he  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in 
his  thoughts,  and,  whenever  he  wanted  information  as  to  their  condition,  he 
was  not  content  to  get  it  from  any  other  souroe  than  direct  from  themselves. 
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It  was  natiiral  for  him  to  walk  into  the  harrest  field  and  talk  to  the  reapers, 
and  it  was  eqiudl j  natoral  for  him  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  toib  and 
the  laek  of  generosity  which  shut  them  oat  from  the  joys  of  hanrest.  He 
always  regarded  liberality  in  employers  as  an  essential  part  of  practical 
Ohristiamty,  and  the  privilege  of  gleaning  in  the  com-fields  after  the  reapers 
as  the  right  of  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  modein  law  has 
decided  to  the  contrary. 

Sept  11th.— I  walked  into  the  fields  hard  by  to  talk  to  the  reapen.  No 
wonder  the  Scotch  farmer  can  afford  to  give  a  better  rent,  when  he  giveB  so 
mnch  worse  a  wagre  as  the  remnneration  of  labour — one  shilling  a  day  to  the 
women,  and  flf teenpenoe  to  the  men,  for  twelve  honrs  at  karveH  tivte,  is  oon- 
Bidered  sofficientl  We  saw  standing  in  the  field  two  badketsof  water;  their 
employer  gfiyes  no  other  refreshment.  Nor  does  Sawney  recognise  either  the 
practloe,  or  the  philanthropy,  of  the  "system  of  gleaning."  "We  alwayv  take  a 
long  rake,'*  said  the  farmer  to  me,  "  and  gather  it  up."  To  be  sore  he  does,  and 
thns  makes  of  none  effect  one  of  the  most  graoioos  and  beantif  nl  provisions  of 
the  Levitical  law :  "And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thon  shalt  not 
wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thon  gpatfaer  the  gleanings  of 
thy  harvest "  (Lev.  tit.  9).  Again :  "  When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  yoor  land, 
then  shalt  not  make  dean  riddance  of  the  comers  of  thy  field  when  thon  reapest, 
neither  shalt  thon  gather  any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest ;  thon  shalt  leave  them 
onto  the  poor  and  to  the  stranger.    I  am  the  Lord  your  God  **  (xziii.  22).    .    . 

Oban.  Had  a  dressing-room  with  a  window  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  when  it  was 
opened  the  rain  came  in.  This  is  perverse  in  Scotch  architects ;  it  renders  it  im- 
poeolble  to  enjoy  fresh  air  in  a  climate  where  the  rain  is  so  abcmdant  that  they 
have  a  million  spontB  of  water  for  one  ray  of  sunshine.  .  .  .  My  room  so  low 
that,  if  I  attempted  to  brush  the  crown  of  my  head,  I  rapped  my  knuckles 
against  the  ceiling ;  and  the  bed  so  short  that,  if  I  stretched  my  legs,  I  drove  my 
head  against  the  other  waU.  I  was  like  a  basket  of  game—covered  in  the 
middle,  with  head  and  feet  out.    .    .    . 

One  of  the  visits  on  this  joamey,  which  appears  to  have  given  Lord 
Ashley  unnsual  pleasure,  was  paid  to  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian,  afterwards 
Sir  Archibald  Alison.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work,  "  The  History  of  Europe,"  was  published. 

Sept.  21st. —Early  to  AUson's ;  kindly  and  sincerely  received.  To  Olaagow 
mth  him  ;  Minny  accompanied  us.  We  saw  first  Mr.  Monteith*s  calico  printing 
works.  They  have,  in  the  dyeing  department,  aU  the  effect  of  magical  trick.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Napier's  ironworks,  the  factory  of  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  these  scientific  monsters  of  the  deep — ^these  wonderful  subjugators 
of  nature  by  science,  permitted,  by  a  boxmtiful  Providence,  for  man's  benefit^  but 
perverted  to  the  glorifying  of  his  own  intellect.  .  .  .  Minny  drove  home ; 
Alison  and  I  walked.  At  dinner  Colonel  and  Mis.  Kearney,  Br.  Macleod,  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities,  original,  simple,  full  of  seal, 
kind  in  his  manner,  and,  I  am  told,  infinitely  kind  in  his  heart.  I  had  seen  him 
once  before,  but  I  have  now  made  his  acquaintance,  and  am  delighted  that  I  have 
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done  sa  Mr.  Hontepoiiiery,  the  aathor  of  <'The  OnmipraBenoe  of  the  Deity/* 
fta  ko.y  lately  ordained  in  the  English  Ohnroh,  and  appointed  to  an  Episoopal 
Ghnroh  in  Glasgow.  Some  good  talk — rery  good  talk ;  an  hour  of  exoellent 
oanvenatioQ  with  Alison  after  the  oompany  was  gone ;  and  to  bed. 

Among  thoee  on  whose  behalf  Lord  Ashley  felt  the  keenest  sympathy 
were  the  blind.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  insanity  and  blindness  were  the 
two  direst  aflOiotions  that  oonld  befall  mankind,  and  we  haye  seen  how 
rigoroosly  and  snooessfnlly  he  had  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the 
insane.  Terrible  as  was  their  condition,  that  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
metropolis  was  scarcely  less  so ;  but  nntil  the  year  1834  no  opportnnity  for 
making  any  special  effort  for  them  had  ooonrred.  In  that  year  a  ICr. 
Harman  caJled  .npon  him,  and  representing  that  these  poor  creatnres  were 
wholly  micared  for,  urged  upon  him  that  an  institution  should  be  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  yisiting  them  in  the  cellars  and  dark,  damp  slums  where 
they  were  hidden  away.  The  result  of  that  intenriew  was  the  formation  of 
the  "Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society."  The  object  of  this  admirable  insti** 
tntion  was  to  seek  the  general  improrement  of  the  condition  of  the  indigent 
blind  by  systematic  Tisitation  in  their  own  dwellings;  by  providing  them 
with  guides  to  take  them  to  places  of  worship,  and  to  classes  for  their 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  various  branches  of  remunerative 
employment,  and  by  affording  them  pecuniary  relief  in  times  of  great 
necessity.  For  fifty  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  President  of  the  Society, 
and  took  an  unabated  interest  in  its  labours.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  in  the  Journals  of  his  travels  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing how  the  blind  were  being  dealt  with  in  the  places  he  visited. 

Septw  23rd.— Glasgow.  To  the  Blind  SohooL  This  is,  indeed,  a  thing  to 
gladden  man's  heart  when  he  observes  the  power  and  meroy  of  God,  oompensating 
for  the  privation  of  one  sense  by  the  supernatural  vivaoity  of  another.  It  is 
beautiful  and  oonsolatory  to  behold  the  peace  of  mind  that  these  poor  creatures 
enjoy,  through  the  instrumentality,  under  Providence,  of  these  inventions ;  they 
are  now  become  capable  of  every  mental  and  spiritual  gratification;  many 
can  exeroiae  various  trades  and  callinga,  and,  instead  of  being  a  clog,  prove 
an  aariatanoe  to  their  familiea.  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  when  I  saw 
their  ea^y  and  happy  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reading  Scripture,  and  heard 
the  pleaaore  they  took  in  the  pursuit.  Blindness  is,  next  to  insanity,  the  heaviest 
of  God's  visitations ;  bears  with  it  something  of  mystery,  inasmuch  as  God  has 
ever  reserved  to  Himself  personally,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  restoring  the 
eyesight.    No  mere  man  has  been  permitted  to  wield  this  power. 

Septw  24tlL  .  .  .  Joined  Alison  at  the  Begistration  Court,  and  walked  with 
him  tlirongh  the  **  dreadful "  parts  of  this  amazing  dty ;  it  is  a  small  square  plot 
intersected  by  small  alleys,  like  gutters,  crammed  with  houses,  dunghills,  and 
human  beings ;  hence  arise,  he  tells  me,  nine-tenths  of  the  disease,  and  nine- 
tentha  of  the  crime  in  Glaagow ;  and  well  it  may.  Health  would  be  impossible 
in  sooh  a  climate ;  the  air  tainted  by  perpetual  exhalations  from  the  most 
stinking  and  stagnant  sources,  a  pavement  never  dry,  in  lanes  not  broad  enough 
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to  admit  a  wlieel-barrow.  And  is  moral  propriety  and  moral  oleanlineaB,  so  to 
speak,  more  lurobable?  Quite  the  reverae.  Disoontent,  malignity,  filthy  and 
▼ioions  habits,  beastly  thoughts  and  beastly  actions  must  be,  and  are,  the  xesnlts 
of  Buoh  assooiations.  Oh  !  for  a  temporary  but  sharp  despotLsm,  whioh,  founding 
its  exeroise  on  an  imitation  of  €k)d,  would  "pass  beneficial  laws,  and  compel  men 
agaiQst  their  wills  to  do  wisely  I  There  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  oon- 
3truction  of  streets,  except  of  a  fixed,  and  that  a  veiy  considerable,  width.  In 
large  open  spaces  tiiere  is  more  health,  more  air,  more  cleanliness,  more  observa- 
tion  ;  and  public  opinion  comes  in  along  with  light.  Though  you  could  not  thus 
sxterminate  what  is  bad,  you  would  externally  abate  it,  and,  as  Burke  says, 
"  Vice  itself  would  lose  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  groseness.**  These  are  the 
last  abodes  of  many  of  the  factory  population  ;  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  oor- 
rupted  in  mind,  and  ignorant  alike  of  what  is  useful  and  true,  be  it  in  temporal 
or  eternal  things,  they  pass,  after  the  days  of  their  fitness  for  mill-labour,  from 
one  point  of  degrradation  to  another,  till  they  sink  down,  as  to  a  common  centre, 
in  tills  dark  pit  of  misery.  The  high-mettled  racer  is  a  type  of  them,  as  in  hk 
life,  so  also  in  his  death.  **  Who  knoweth,*'  said  Solomon,  '*  the  spirit  of  a  man 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  tiie  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  7 "    But  do  these  differ  from  the  beast  7    I  trow  not    .    .    . 

No  one  at  dumer  but  ourselves — ^muoh  useful  and  pleasant  oonyersaticn. 
Alison  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart ;  we  agree  in  our  views  of  ancient  and 
modem  history ;  we  hold  the  same  opinions  of  the  future,  and  we  never  tire  of 
dlBCUBsiug  the  same  subjects.  His  reading  is  immense,  his  powers  of  refieotion 
commensurate  ;  his  thoughts  deep  and  just,  founded  on  induction  and  corrected 
by  experience.  I  have  derived  immense  benefit  and  £p:«at  pleasure  from  my  in- 
tercourse with  him. 

Sept.  25th.  .  .  .  Went  to  see  Cora  Linn,  the  great  fall ;  day  most  favour- 
able for  it.  Taken  with  all  its  aooompamments  of  scenery,,  it  is  the  noblest 
cascade,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  perpetual  flow,  and  deep,  though  soothing 
sound,  resembles  immortal  eloquence.  Thought  of  St.  John's  description  of  our 
Saviour,  "  And  His  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.** 

Lord  and  Lady  Ashley  next  visited  Chillingham  Castle,  the  residenoe  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Tankerville,  celebrated  for  its  herds  of  wild  cattle. 

Sept.  26th. — To  Chillingham.  Found  here  no  one  but  Henry  Liddell,  M.P.  for 
Northumberland,  and  his  son.  Glad  of  it.  Sometimes  pleasant  to  have  but  few 
people.    Nothing  kinder  than  our  reception. 

Sept.  27th. — This  delicious  old  castle  is  ten  times  as  agi^eeable  as  it  would  be, 
were  it  transmogrified  by  modem  staircases  and  new  rooms,  with  nothing  left  of 
a  castle  but  the  name.  The  very  originality,  to  us  at  least,  of  this  kind  of  domi* 
oile,  has  a  charm.  The  apartments  are  neither  many  nor  large ;  but  the  bedrooms 
are  abundant  and  comfortable.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  very  striking  from 
their  harmony  with  the  edifice ;  all  has  an  air  of  grandeur,  less  owing  to  the 
splendour  of  the  castle  and  its  appurtenances  than  to  the  spacious,  solitary  region 
which  surrounds  it,  the  herds  of  red  deer  and  wild  cattle,  and  the  manifest  anti- 
quity impressed  on  every  object.    .    .    .    Out  walking  with  Minny  and  Aooy,^ 

*  His  son  Antony. 
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and  Lord  and  Lady  TankerriUe,  and  Mr.  Cole  the  gamekeeper,  to  look  for  the 
wild  oatUe.  Had  already  eeen  them,  through  a  telescope,  lying  in  maas  on  the 
hillBide ;  beantifol  and  interesting  creatures,  I  have  no  doabt  that  they  are  the 
pure  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  cattle  of  the  island,  driyen  by  degrees,  like  the 
ancient  Britons  by  their  inraders,  to  the  remote  and  wild  fastnesses  of  Northum- 
berland. .  .  .  We  came  upon  them  in  full  view  ;  they  rose  immediately  and  re- 
treated in  order,  the  bulls  closing  the  rear.  The  sight  was  worth  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  miles ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  England — ^nothing  even  in  Europe. 
Sandy — ^the  antlered  despot  of  the  park — seems  to  be  the  lord  and  master  of 
OhiUlngham  ;  he  is  far  more  talked  about  than  Lord  Tankerville,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  reason  for  it,  as  he  puts  every  one's  limbs  in  danger,  and  Lord  Tanker- 
villo  threatens  none.  What  with  bulls,  and  what  with  stags,  our  lives  here  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  a  pleasing  sense  of  dignified  periL  We  discuss 
them  by  day,  and  dream  of  them  by  night.    .    .    . 

On  leaving  Chillingham,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
princely  abode  of  the  Duke  and  Dnchees  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the 
graadeet  specimens  in  the  kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  Every 
stone  of  the  castle,  and  every  acre  of  its  groniidB,  whidi  extend  for  milee, 
bristles  with  legends  of  the  limes  when  its  strength  and  situation  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  important  defences  against  the  invasions  of  the  Soots. 

Oct.  1st. — ^Alnwick.  Quitted  Ghillingham  with  regret ; — ^had  received  much 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  very  great  amusement:  Received,  almost  when  on 
the  point  of  starting,  an  invitation  from  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
Besolved  to  go  on  immediately.    .    .    . 

Had  no  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  castle,  nor  that  so  much  of  what  is  ancient 
remained.  The  towers,  oourts,  and  gateways  are  majestic.  Though  the  interior 
of  the  habitable  part  is  new,  the  chief  of  the  masonry  throughout  is  of  very  early 
date.    In  this  respect  it  very  often  surpasses  Windsor. 

Ootb  2nd. — ^Breakfast  at  9  o*clock,  punctual  as  clockwork.  This  appears  to  be 
a  Northumbrian  virtue— it  was  so  at  Ghillingham,  and  I  infer  from  a  letter  of 
Lady  Bavensworth*s  that  it  is  so  likewise  at  her  castle.  Made  the  circuit  of  the 
walls — the  precincts  comprise  five  acres. 

Oct.  3id.  .  .  .  Parted  from  her  Grace,  in  high  admiration  of  her  character, 
and  great  fondness  for  herself.    To  Ravensworth. 

Oct.  4th. — ^This  is  a  good  house ;  handsome  rooms,  and  full  of  fine  things.  The 
people  arA  dear,  kind,  friendly  people  whom  I  have  long  known.  "  Peace  be  to 
thishonsel" 

Oct.  6th. — ^To  Durham  and  saw  the  cathedraL  Stood  on  the  tombstone  of  Yan 
Hildert,  the  last  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  last  prince-bishop  that  ever  will  be 
there.  Ohuich  reforms  have  levelled  all  these  dignities.  Perhaps  they  were 
right,  perhaps  they  were  necessary,  but  one's  antiquarian  sympathies  are  keenly 
excited.  A  better  man,  or  a  more  munificent  sonl,  never  flourished  in  the  whole 
catalogne  of  our  bishops — ^a  catalogue  dignified  by  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
learning,  wisdom,  generosity,  and  religion.  I  knew  him  well,  and  most  pro* 
f  onndly  esteemed  him ;  would  that  it  pleased  God  to  give  us  others  such  as  he  to 
adorn  and  sostain  His  Church. 
K  2 
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Newb J,  the  residenee  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Yyner,  was  next  Tisited,  and 
an  ezonrBion  was  made  to  Stndlej  Royal,  the  seat  of  the  late  'Barl  of  Bipon, 
father  of  the  present  Marqnis.  The  magnificent  rain  of  Fonntaina  Abbey 
adjoins,  and  is  part  of  the  domain. 

Oot.  7th. — ^Drore  to  Stadley  Park  and  Foontains  Abbey.  The  park  abounds 
with  magnificent  trees,  tempting  me,  most  terribly,  to  covet  my  neighbour's 
goods.  Fountains  Abbey,  by  common  consent  the  finest  ruin  in  England,  is 
infinitely  graceful,  infinitely  touching.  Looking  at  these  delicious  relics  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  pomps  and  impressive  ritual  of  the  Bomish 
worship,  their  long  vig^  and  devout  superstition ;  aU  that  is  captivating  even  in 
error ;  their  piety ;  their  hymns  and  their  prayers.  All  that  could  charm  the 
sense,  overwhelmed  the  mind  then,  and  the  imagination  subjugates  it  now.  We 
should  not  like  to  return  to  the  coarse  and  filthy  orgies  of  those  dens  of  hypocrisy ; 
the  oppression,  vice,  and  violence  that  reigned  in  their  precincts,  the  degradation 
of  soul  and  body,  for  time  and  eternity  I  Yet^  why  could  we  not  retain  the 
building,  when  we  got  rid  of  the  inTnates  7    .    .    .    . 

Oct.  9th.-^To  Bipon  to  call  on  the  Bishop  and  see  t^e  minster.  Saw  the  Bishop 
and  his  new  palaoe,  at  least  the  skeleton  of  it ;  a  pretty  thing  and  a  comfortable. 
I  wish  these  bishoprics  had  larger  revenues ;  £4,600  a  year  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  claims  made  on  the  diocesan  by  the  wants  of  the  W.  Biding.  The  minster 
a  handsome  and  interesting  church,  now  the  cathedral.  Many  periods  and  many 
styles  of  architecture;  much  Saxon;  the  ohapter-house  especially  curious, 
entirely  of  the  ancient  order.  The  crypt  now  turned  into  a  species  of  oatacomb, 
and  garnished  with  skulls  and  cross-bones.  "  Gracious  God,  what  is  man  ? "  said 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  as  he  stood  weeping  and  disbelieving  over  the  death-bed  of 
Pope ;  how  much  more  true,  how  much  more  exalted,  the  exclamation  of  the 
PsalmiBt,  "  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  regardest  him }  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  to 
crown  him  with  glory  and  worship."  I  know  not  what  scoffers  and  sceptics  may 
feel  in  the  contemplation  of  these,  and  the  like  exhibitions  of  mortality ;  had  I 
not,  by  God*8  blessing,  "a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,"  I  should 
lose  my  senses  with  disg^ust  and  terror. 

Oct  11th.  .  .  .  Took  a  walk  with  Minny.  Sun  broiling.  Much  interesting 
conversation  with  the  darling.  It  is  a  wonderful  aooomplishment,  and  a  most 
bountiful  answer  to  one's  prayers,  to  have  obtained  a  wife,  in  the  highest  noatters 
and  the  smallest  details,  after  my  imagination  and  my  heart  Often  do  I  reool- 
lect  the  very  words  and  sentiments  of  my  entreaties  to  God,  that  He  would  give 
me  a  wife  for  my  comfort,  improvement,  and  safety ;  He  has  granted  me  to  the 
full  all  that  I  desired,  and  far  more  than  I  deserved.  Praised  be  His  holy 
name.    ... 

Oot  14th«— Very  sorry  to  leave  Newby.  The  people  I  have  long,  veiy  long, 
known.  Many  virtues  and  many  attractions.  To  me  and  mine  they  have  efver 
been  kind,  friendly,  and  affectionate.  I  hardly  know  those  from  whose  society  I 
derive  more  quiet  satis&ction,  or  from  whom  I  part  with  deeper  regret  To 
Bishopsthorpe.  Found  the  Archbishop  in  high  force — dear  friendly  old  man- 
Prayers  in  the  chapeL    •    .    . 

Oot  15th. — ^York.    .    .    .    Saw  the  minster ;  the  most  lovely  of  all  perishable 
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buildings— fhe  most  refined  oonoeptions  of  the  most  refined  ages  of  Greece 
and  Borne  were  poor  in  oomparison  of  this ;  the  Tery  aspeot  of  the  edifloe 
inspires  a  religions  sentiment ;  and  a  few  momentB*  contemplation  OTerwhelms 
yoa  with  the  awe  that  imprened  and  elevated  the  heart  of  Jacob :  **  How 
dreadful  is  this  placet  this  is  none  other  bat  the  hoiue  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  Heayen."  ....  Saw,  within  the  oompan  of  the  first  edifloe 
an  ancient  altar  of  great  aixe,  the  steps  leading  ap  to  it  still  qnite  perfect 
an  early  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  GroM.  Here  then,  as  at  Qt,  Peter's,  the 
House  of  Ghrist  rose  and  stood  erect  over  the  House  of  BaaL    .    .    . 

Heard  part  of  the  afttilmoan  service.  .  .  .  And  people  would  destroy 
this  service,  and  call  it  a  vain  ceremonial,  an  useless  forml  Gloaking  their 
real  stinginess  under  utilitarian  argumentation  (a  disgusting  thing  in  itself), 
they  calculate  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,. and  show  that^  for  an  organist  and 
a  choir,  they  might  have  two  curates.  So  they  mighty  and  tii^  might  have  ten 
times  as  many  for  the  keep  of  a  dosen  gilded  footmen,  or  a  third  of  their 
usual  port  wine,  or,  for  any  imperceptible  abatement  of  luxury,  be  their  rank 
high,  middling,  or  low.  Why  not  have  both?  Why  not  sustain  this  soul- 
inspiring  worship,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  comfort  and  elevation  of 
the  human  heart;  and  then,  if  they  so  desire,  devote  the  residue  to  their 
palaces  T  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  better  feeling  is  arising ;  the  trains,  I  am 
told,  bring  hundreds  from  Leeds  to  hear  the  anidiem.  The  taste  and  the  due 
reverence  wiU  thus  be  diffused,  and  our  cathedrals  will  thus  again  become 
the  boast  and  gloxy  of  our  land. 

To  Gastle  Howard.  Nearly  nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  last 
here.  I  came  then  with  Morpeth  (both  of  us  just  entered  at  Oxford)  on  our 
return  from  a  tour  in  Scotland.  I  come  back  now,  advanced  in  life,  married, 
the  father  of  six  children ;  our  respective  capacities  and  renpeotive  careers 
(then  in  an  obscurity  full  of  hope)  well  known ;  the  past  now  left  to  me  for 
reflection,  and,  thank  God,  not  altogether  a  painful  one ;  the  future,  for  eternity 
and  my  children.  Found  them  all  unchanged  here,  except  in  age  and  position. 
Just  as  friendly,  affectionate,  and  sincere  as  ever.  Time  has  mellowed  and 
consolidated  their  feelings ;  it  has  effaced  none.  ...  I  rejoiced  to  have 
visited  them  once  more,  and  to  have  renewed  my  intimacy  and  ancient  habits. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  of  periodical  visits  to  country  houses;  valuable 
friendships  are  made,  sustained,  or  revived ;  new  acquaintances  are  formed  to 
fill  the  gaps  that  the  course  of  nature  has  rent  in  your  circle,  and  you  gain 
some  little  prospect  that  you  will  not  be  stranded  by  time  on  the  bleak  shore 
of  a  forgotten  or  friendless  old  age.  They  enlarge,  too,  the  mind  and  soften 
the  spirit ;  the  visitors  and  the  visited  summon  up  all  that  they  have  in  them 
of  the  most  amiable ;  many  a  sharp  feeling  is  subdued  and  many  a  good  one 
begotten  by  this  rural  intercourse.    .    .    . 

Almost  the  last  visit  on  the  tour  was  paid  to  Clhatsworth,  the  stately 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  From  thence  Lord  Ashley  proceeded 
to  Kowton,  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  ICr.  and  Lady  Ohar- 
lotte  Lyster. 

To  Ghatsworth.  ...  An  immense  party  to  meet  the  Duke  and  Puchess 
of  Cambridge—foreigners  ^  plenty  as  blaokbezries.*'    .    .    . 
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I  oan  jtuBt  conceive  that  some  ancient  Roman  Tilla^  the  poMeadon  of  aome 
Emperor  of  taste  and  wealth,  was  the  type  of  Ohatsworth.  Th^  h»ye  many 
things  which  bear  resemblance.  Splendid  and  nnwieldy  bnildingB,  far  too 
large  for  use,  and  infinitely  too  extended  for  comfort.  Grandeur  which  wearies 
by  its  excess  and  its  repeated  calls  for  admiration.  Ereryihtng  magnificent,  and 
haJi  of  it  unnecessary,  even  for  the  jost  display  of  the  dignity  soited  to 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  proprietor— everything  in  the  wildest  abondanoe 
that  constitntes  wealth.  All  it  vast,  yet  nothing  dnmsy;  magnifioenoe  and 
refinement  are  jcombined*  It  is  n^yal.  His  greenhonses,  foreign  plants,  his 
gardens  and  cottages,  wonld. alone  rain  half  the  German  potentates.  It  is  a 
corions  thing  to  have  seen ;  it  is  probably  the  last  great  effort  of  hereditary 
wealth,  of  aristocratical  competition  with  the  splendour  of  kings.  Acquired 
properties  can  never  be  so  magnificent,  either  in  extent  or  in  display ;  heredi* 
tary  properties  are  imdergoing  diminution,  and  the  custom,  moreover,  of  primo- 
genitore  (the  sole  means  of  retaining  the  unity  of  possessions)  has  reached  the 
full,  and  is  now  upon  the  wane.    .    .    . 

Nov.  let  to  8th. — ^At  Bowton.  Residence  there,  as  usual,  happy,  clieerful,  and 
refreshing.  I  love  the  people,  I  love  the  jdace ;  it  ever  does  me  good,  in  body 
and  in  mind :  it  soothes  and  pleases  me. 

8th. — ^To  Birmingham ;  distance  from  Shzewsbniy  forty-three  miles,  six  hofurs 
performing  itb 

9th. — ^To  London.  Thus  are  we  all  again,  once  more,  together,  preserved  and 
reunited,  by  God's  kind  Providence,  under  the  same  roof.  We  looked  for  health 
and  amusement,  we  found  both ;  we  sought  ixistraotion,  it  has  not  been  wanting ; 
body  and  mind  have  been  alike  strengthened. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  Diary  written  on  this  tour  there  is  tlie  following 
noto: — 

1880.    •    •    •    Believe  have  never  read  this  since  it  was  written. 

"  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  rioordaisi  del  tempo  f  elioe 
Nella  miseria.**  * 

J>ante, 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Daniel  Webster  made  his  first  and  only  visit  to 
Europe,  and  Lord  Aehley  was  one  of  those  in  whose  society  he  found  much 
pleasure.  They  corresponded  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Webster  returned  to 
America,  and  on  the  principle  of  mutual  help,  as  indicated  in  the  following 

letter:— 

Daniel  WehH&r  to  Lord  AiUey. 

LOKDOir^  NoTomher  19^A,  1839. 

Mt  DBAS  Lord  Ashlet, — On  my  return  from  the  Continent,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  here  your  letter  from  Bishopethorpe.  I  was  quite  in  hopes  of 
falling  in  with  you  at  the  North,  as  I  heard  of  you  in  several  places ;  but  we 
were,  as  you  suggest,  constantly  on  the  wing,  having  much  space  to  fly  through 
in  a  short  time. 

*  **  No  greater  pain  than  in  time  of  lorrow  to  leoall  times  of  bliaa'* 
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I  leave  England,  my  dear  Lofd,  mnoh  g^tified,  bat  with  a  gfood  deal  of 
nataral  tegret,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  present  at  least,  ftother  cultivate  the 
agreeable  aoqnaintanoeB  I  have  had  the  honour  and  gfood  fortnne  to  make 

I  hope  70a  will  allow  me  to  eay  that  it  wiU  give  me  cri^at  pleasure  to  keep 

myself  in  your  remembrance  by  an  occasional  letter.    I  read  the  London  papers, 

and,  of  conrse,  the  debates  of  Parliament  as  there  reported.    If,  on  any  of  the 

great  qnestions  likely  to  oome  before  the  House,  year  own  speeches  should  be 

published,  ooneoted,  in  pamphlet  form,  I  should  be  quite  glad  to  receive  a  copy. 

Whatever  I  may  think  you  would  like  to  reoeive,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending 

yon  in  return.    Perhaps  yon  would  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  ballot  tyttem 

as  practised  in  the  several  States  which  use  it.    If  so,  I  could  easily  obtain,  at 

Washington,  exact  statements  from  members  of  Oongress  from  the  several  States. 

I  received  the  little  volume  containing  your  essays,  for  which  I  am  quite  obliged 

to  you.    I  pray  you  make  my  respects  to  Lady  Ashley ;  and  when  you  next  have 

intercourse  with  the  Axcihl^Bhop,  do  me  the  favour  to  remember  me  kindly  to 

him  and  his  daughters.     He  is  an  admirable  example  of  vigorous,  oheerful, 

respected  old  age. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  you  and  yours, 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  faithfully  youxs, 

Danibl  Wbbstkb. 

There  were  two  events,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  whieh  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  private  life  of  Lord  Aahley.  Through  no  &alt  of  his 
own  his  father  had  again  become  estranged  from  him.  There  had  never  been 
mndi  sympathy  between  them — thoughts,  habits,  pnrsiiits,  ideals,  were  all  far 
as  the  poles  asonder — and  the  ooorse  that  Lord  Ashley  had  marked  out  for 
himself  had,  from  the  first,  met  with  the  strong  disapprobation  of  his  father. 
It  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and  regret,  but  it  was  a  matter  for  which  there  was 
no  help.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Qod  which  spoke  to 
him,  and  nzged  him  to  go  forward  in  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  he  "  eonf  ttrred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  and  the  i)onseqaenoe  was 
that  the  coldness  of  his  &ther  strengthened  into  an  opposition  very  painful  to 
a  nature  so  seusitivcy  as  Lord  Ashley's.  A  reoonciliation  was  brought  about, 
however,  at  this  time,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  regarded  is  very  touchingly 
recorded  in  the  JoomaL 

Kov.  23rd. — I  can  hardly  believe  myself  or  my  senses  ;  here  I  am  in  St.  Giles*s, 
reconciled  to  my  father,  and  actually  receiving  from  him  ardent  and  sincere 
marks  of  kindness  and  affection  I  Who  would  have  thought,  not  I  at  least,  when 
I  quitted  this  house  ten  (!)  years  ago,  that  I  should  never  return  to  it,  until  I 
came  a  married  man  witii  six  children  I  But  it  is  a  blessed  thing  that  it  has 
happened  at  last ;  a  thing  good  for  him,  and  good  for  me,  a  thing  for  which  I 
ought,  and  for  which  I  do,  thank  God  most  heartily.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  sad  and  a  terrible  matter  had  he  died  otherwise  than  in 
peace  with  his  children ;  but,  God  be  praised,  we  are  reconciled,  and  his  heartand 
mine  are  lighter.  His  amiableness  is  wonderful ;  he  puts  himself,  as  the  phrase 
is.  to  sixteens  to  ibod  ways  of  giving  ns  pleasure. 
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Not.  25tlL— Quite  fldgetj  and  nnsettiLed,  waUdng  in  fact,  axid  wandering  in 
thought,  through  mere  Batiaf aotion.  Jnat  looked  out  of  my  window,  and  saw  the 
Iddfl  pacing  the  lawn,  giying  life,  and  health,  and  joy  to  the  whole  eoene— 
bleeeed  them,  and  bleeeed  God,  who  is  good  to  me  and  mine  beyond  all,  eren  Hia, 
goodness. 

I>eo.  3rd. — It  oannot  be  disgoised,  I  do  enjoy  being  here ;  it  is  very  natural,  and 
not  criminal,  to  derive  profound  and  siaoere  pleasure  from  a  restoration  of  long- 
omitted  pursuits,  long-denied  affections,  and  long-desired  scenes ;  but  experienoe 
and  mature  life,  and  Qod's  grace,  teach  me  to  *' rejoice  with  trembling."  These 
things  of  this  world,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  come  up  in  a  nighty  and  may  perish  in  a 
night.  I  do  most  entirely  thank  God.  for  His  mercy  ^  softening  my  father's  heart, 
and  pouring  therein  the  sympathies  of  charity  and  truth.  Not  only  in  great 
things,  but  in  the  smallest,  there  is  a  wonderful  and  a  complete  change.    .    .    . 

The  second  important  erent  to  which  we  hare  referred  is  told  in  &«ae 
words:— 

Dec.  16th. — ^Thie  day  my  mother-in-law  will  be  married  to  Palmezston.    •    •   . 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Oowper  to  Lord  Falmerston  was  an  event  whidi 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  Lord  Ashley.  For  many  years  we 
shsll  find  them  associated  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  the  influence  of  their 
lives  acting,  and  re-acting,  on  one  another. 

Lady  Oowper  was  a  recognised  Queen  of  Sodety.  Twenty  years  before 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Falmerston,  she  had  ruled  the  world  of  fashion  ai 
Almack's,  when  Pahnerston,  one  of  the  greatest  dandies  of  the  day,  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  that  gay  circle.  She  was  clever,  brilliant,  and  witty ;  and  after 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Pahnerston  "  her  assemblies — ^neutral  ground  where 
distingoiBhed  persons  of  all  parties,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  met  for 
social  intercourse,  forgetting  for  the  moment  their  political  diflerencea — were 
a  powerful  aid  to  him  as  head  of  a  Gk>vemment."  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  speech 
at  Glasgow,  while  alluding  to  it  as  a  happy  oireumstance  of  public  life  in 
England  that  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  permit  our  political  opinioDS  to  interfere 
with  our  social  relations,  recalled,  in  the  following  words,  one  of  his 
remlnisoenoes :  "  If  you  are  on  the  Continent,  and  wish  to  pay  your  respects 
to  a  minister,  and  go  to  his  reception,  you  are  invited  by  the  minister.  The 
consequence  is  that  yon  find  no  one  there  except  those  that  follow  him.  It 
is  not  so  in  England.  I  remember  some  years  ago  meeting,  under  the  charm- 
ing roof  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  of  the  time,  the  most 
celebrated  diplomatist  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  he  said  to  me, '  Wliat  a 
wonderful  system  of  society  you  have  in  England!  I  have  not  been  on 
speaMng  terms  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  three  weeks,  and  yet  here  I  am ; 
but  you  see  I  am  paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Palmerston.' "  * 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Lady  Palmerston  that  was  imlT 
estimable  and  lovable ;  and  a  time  was  coming  when  Lord  Aahley  was  to 

•  <*Life  of  Lord  PalmentoiL"    By  Hon.  Erelyn  Ashley,  K.P. 
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find  in  lier  a  staxmeh  and  yalnable  friend,  in  whose  Bociety  he  would  take 
eyer-inereasing  delight,  and  whose  large-hearted  sympathies  wonld  bring  him 
much  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Few  years  in  Lord  Ashley's  history  closed  more  happily  than  this. 
Projects  that  he  had  long  had  yery  near  at  heart  had  taken  definite  shape ; 
forces  to  assist  in  carrying  them  to  completion  were  deyeloping  their 
strength;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  great  yoid  in  his  life  was  filled. 
The  sense  of  estrangement  between  himself  and  his  father  had  been  an 
oppreesiye  weight  for  many  years,  and  now  the  burden  was  remoyed.  A 
pleasant  picture  of  his  life  at  this  time  is  giyen  in  the  closing  words  of  his 
Diary  for  1889  :— 

Dec.  25th.— Ghristmas  Day.  St  Giles's.  A  long-established  f estiyal  for  soul 
and  body,  the  date  and  centre  of  domestio  **  gatherings ; "  a  6jb^  blessed  by  eyery- 
tfaing  that  is  gracious  in  past»  present,  and  future  times.  After  a  long  period  of 
gloomy  weather,  the  sun  shone  brightly.  The  church  was  aliye  with  holly,  and 
thronged  by  a  decent,  well-behayed,  well-dressed  congregation.  The  sacrament 
was  administered  to  about  one  hundred  communicants  (an  immense  proportion 
in  so  small  a  parish),  of  whom  I  and  my  father  formed  a  part,  reconciled,  God 
be  praised,  and  made  one  again  after  so  large  an  interval  of  human  life.  Never 
haye  I,  by  God*s  goodness,  more  enjoyed  the  public  service  of  our  blessed  church, 
felt  more  soothed  and  elevated,  more  warmed  and  strengthened  to  future  efforts 
under  His  guidance  and  rule,  and  in  submission  to  His  service. 

Dec.  31st. — ^Much  occupied  of  late  in  cutting  down  bushes  and  improving  the 
garden — ^this  is  a  healthy  and  innocent  pleasure.  "  God  Almighty,"  says  Bacon, 
^^ first  planted  a  garden."  So  He  did,  and  man  was  told  "to  dieaa  it  and  keep 
it"  This  is  the  thing  I  have  ever  desired,  and  now  I  have  my  own  way,  for 
Lord  S.  is  delighted  to  give  it  me,  and  is  happy  that  I  take  so  lively  an  interest 
in  it. 


CHAPTER  VnL 
1840. 

Thb  Parliament  of  1840  was  opened  bj  the  Queen  in  person,  and  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  annonnced  her  intention  to  marry  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  a  step  which  she  hoped  would  be  "  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  her  people  as  well  as  to  her  own  domestic  happiness."  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  observed  that  her  Majesty  "  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  gratify  her  private  feelings  while  she  performed  her  public  duty, 
and  to  obtain  the  best  guarantee  for  happiness  by  contracting  an  alliance 
founded  on  affection." 

The  early  meeting  of  Parliament  broke  up  the  period  of  rest  and  satis- 
faction that  Lord  Ashley  was  enjoying  with  his  father  at  St.  Giles's. 

Jan.  6th. — ^Although  no  chicken,  I  had  never  attended  a  Sessions  before, 
either  as  a  spectator  or  a  magistrate.  I  was  interested  and  instructed,  and  I 
endeavoured,  by  Gkxl^s  mercy,  to  do  judgment  and  love  mercy.  Our  residence 
here  is  drawing  to  a  close— the  early  meeting  of  Parliament,  Jan.  16th,  for 
the  Queen's  marriage,  we  suppose,  will  separate  us  very  soon.  It  will  be  a  Pro- 
vidence, and  almost  a  wonder,  if  we  ever  come  togelJier  again,  perfect  in  our 
health,  our  happiness,  and  our  numbers. 

Jan.  9th. — ^Aoted  as  a  magistrate  in  the  local  meeting  at  Cranbome.  These 
things  are  epochs  in  one's  life,  and  I  have  run  half  my  course  before  I  attain 
this  one.  It  is  easy  now  to  understand,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
combine  the  due  administration  of  justice  with  the  love  of  meroy.  Raise  then 
your  eyes  to  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  survey  but  the  millionth  part  of  the 
outmost  verge  of  God's  attributes  and  operations;  unsparing  jusUoe  and  un- 
limited pardon  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

Jan.  12th. — Sunday.  The  last  we  shall  enjoy  for  the  present  in  St.  Giles's 
Church.  Were  we  under  the  caprices  of  a  blind  chance,  I  should  quit  this  dear 
place  in  fear  and  sorrow ;  but,  praised  be  God,  we  know  in  whom  we  trust,  and 
He  will  unite  us  again,  or  separate  us  for  ever,  as  seemeth  best  to  His  merciful 
wisdom. 

Jan.  23rd. — ^Lundon.  *^  Crambe  repetita  " — the  old  story  renewed.  The 
Carlton  Club,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  turmoil  and  vicissitudes  of  politics,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  party  I  But  politics  and  party  now  are  not  what  politics  and 
party  were  formerly;  the  struggle  is  between  antagonist  principles,  and  the 
issue  is  life  or  death  to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  under  which  the 
meroy  of  Gk)d  has  hitherto  appointed  us  to  live.  I  can  imagine  a  suooessful 
resistance  on  our  part,  but  I  see  eventual  triumph  for  our  enemies,  because  a 
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nughty  re^oliztiaii  is  gzadoaUy  taking  place  m  the  habits  and  dhaneter  of 
thinking  among  men.  To  oppose  tfaia  ia  to  oppose  the  flow  of  the  riTsr  Amason 
— eteadj,  oertain,  and  orezwhelming.  The  only  ConseiTatlye  pzinoiple  is  the 
Protestant  religion  as  embodied  in  the  doctrines  and  framework  of  the  Chnzoh 
of  England.  Aa  a  nation  we  have  rejected  it,  and  as  indiyidnals  we  neglect  it ; 
the  few,  compared  with  the  nmnbers  of  *'  the  great "  in  this  realm,  who  have 
brought  oil  in  their  lamps,  will  hardly  form  the  proportion  of  the  ten  to  the 
population  of  Qomoirah.  I  am  always  oast  down  when  I  estimate  by  com- 
parison with  others  my  Parliamentary  capacity  of  doing  seryioe.  *'  Je  manque  tU 
prqfondeur  et  de  mtiU^  My  memory  is  deficient^  my  knowledge  scanty ;  I  haye 
no  readiness  for  imprompta  speaking ;  all  most  be  prepared,  and  the  greater  part 
eyen  to  the  language  ;  but  neyertheless  I  most  do  my  best,  and  commit  the  issue 
to  Him  in  whose  seryioe  I  am  labouring. 

During  the  oomparatiyely  short  preyions  Parliamentary  career  of  Lord 
Ashley,  the  occupancy  of  the  Throne  had  been  marked  by  frequent  changes. 
The  death  of  King  George  lY.  in  1830,  the  accession  of  King  William  TV., 
his  decease  in  1837,  and  the  accession  thereupon  of  Queen  Yictoria^  axe  eyents 
in  history  to  which  we  need  not  refer  particularly,  although,  as  the  entries  in 
the  Diaries  and  note-books  prore,  they  were  matters  of  great  personal  interest 
to  Lord  Ashley.  An  extract,  written  just  when  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  the  Queen's  coronation  was  subsiding,  may  be  giyen  here,  as  a  specimen, 
and  as  a  prelude  to  the  subsequent  entry  in  his  Diary  referring  to  her 
marriage: — 

July  2nd,  1838. — It  has  been  a  wonderful  period,  one  long  and  seriously  to  be 
remembered  \fj  every  Englishman.  An  idle  pageant,  forsooth?  As  idle  as  the 
coronation  of  King  Solomon,  or  the  dedication  of  his  temple.  The  seryioe  itself 
refutes  the  notion;  so  solemn,  so  deeply  religious,  so  humbling,  and  yet  so 
sublime  !  Eyery  word  of  it  is  inyaluable ;  throughout  the  Ghuroh  is  eyerything 
secular  greatness  nothing.  She  declares,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
Qod,  and  almost  enforces,  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  her  benediction,  all  that 
can  make  princes  wise  to  temporal  and  eternal  glory.  Many — ^yery  many — ^were 
deeply  impressed.  The  crowds  immense ;  perhaps  half  a  million  of  people 
assembled,  in  admiring  affection  and  loyalty,  to  witness  the  Royal  procession. 
Both  during  the  day  and  the  night  such  order  and  good-humour  obseryed  as 
would  haye  done  honour  to  a  priyate  family.  Eyen  the  fair  in  Hyde  Park  has 
been  quiet,  decent,  respectful,  and  safe.  What  a  nation  this  is  I  What  materials 
for  happiness  and  power  1  What  seeds  of  honour  to  God  and  seryioe  to  man  I  May 
He  grant  to  us  yet  to  be  His  humble,  joyous,  and  effectiye  instruments  for  His 
great  and  gracious  purposes  I 

Feb.  10th,  1840. — ^A  day  of  eyents  I  The  Queen  was  married.  ...  I  and 
Minny  were  present  by  inyitation.  A  Coronation  gains  eyerything  by  splendour 
and  numbers ;  it  is  a  national  act,  and  receiyes  force  and  fire  from  national 
demonstrations.  But  a  Marriage  is,  in  its  essence,  priyate  and  particular; 
althongii  the  marriage  of  a  Queen,  it  is  domestic :  and  the  interest  must  be 
drawn  from  the  same  souioes  as  those  which  furnish  interest  to  any  other 
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Maroh  6th. — Days  fly  swifter  than  a  weaver's  ahnttle ;  we  nmnber  them,  and 
lo  obtain  the  first  imrt  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer ;  bat  we  do  not  apply  our  hearts 
nnto  wisdom,  and  so  lose  the  second.  For  my  part,  I  am  foil  of  schemes  and  no 
aooomplishments  of  them,  *' Never  ending,  stUl  beginning  "—devising  nnder- 
takings,  worthy  of  all  the  statesmen,  thrown  into  a  mass,  that  ever  existed,  with 
Parliamentary  and  oratorical  abilities  diametrically  opposite. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  to  Lord  Ashley,  written  in  May  of  this 
year,  when  the  election  of  General  Harrison  as  President  of  the  United  States 
was  proceeding,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster 
as  Secretary  of  State,  indicates  the  friendly  feelhigs  existing  between  the 
great  American  statesman  and  the  English  philanthropist,  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred  :— 

JkMiel  WeUter  to  Lard  AtkUy. 

Wabhington,  May  21tl^  1840. 

Dbab  Lobd  AfiHLBT,—- I  owe  yon  many  thanks  for  a  kind  note  whicb  I 
reoeived  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  London  last  antomn,  and  for  the 
present  of  a  copy  of  a  very  excellent  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Ton  oonld  have 
given  me  nothing  more  acceptable,  and  I  shall  keep  it  near  me,  as  a  valued  token 
of  yonr  regard.  The  older  I  grow,  and  the  more  I  read  the  Holy  Scriptores^  the 
more  reverence  I  have  for  them,  and  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  they  are  not 
only  the  best  guide  for  the  conduct  of  this  life,  bat  the  f oandation  of  all  hope 
respecting  a  future  state  of  existence. 

We  have  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  I  am  fond  of  using,  and  of 
which  I  would  send  you  a  copy  if  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  one  here.  It  ia  the 
common  and  authorised  text,  without  being  broken  into  verses. 

I  send  you  an  aooount  of  the  canals  and  railroads  in  the  United  States,  by 
which  you  will  see  what  progress  we  are  making,  especially  in  the  latter  kind  of 
communication.  I  suppose  the  lines  of  railroad  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  exceed,  in  aggregate  length,  by  three  or  four  times,  that  of  all  other  rail- 
roads in  the  world.  This  is  not  wonderful,  oonsidering  the  extent  of  the  oonntiy, 
and  the  cheapness  and  faciKty  with  which  railroads  axe  built  in  many  parts 
of  it 

I  send  you  also  a  little  annual,  called  the  Token,  which  I  have  not  looked 
over,  but  which  I  thought  likely  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  these  ephemeral  things ; 
and  I  send  it  because  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  GkMdrioh,  the  veritable  Pvter  Parley, 
who  may  have  been  heard  of  in  Lady  Ashley*s  nursery. 

Our  Congressional  documents  are  barren  of  interest  just  now,  and  I  think  of 
nothing  worthy  your  attention.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  warm  political 
election.  Our  President,  as  you  know,  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  choice  is 
to  be  made  next  November.  Mr.  Van  Bnren  is  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
General  W.  H  Harrison  is  the  opposing  candidate,  and  is  supported  by  the  pari^ 
now  called  Whigs.  Party  denominations  have  changed  often  with  ua,  and 
names  do  very  little  towards  description.  The  Whigs  are,  in  f  aot»  the  Oonaervik 
tive  party.  Their  opponents  call  them  Aristocrats,  British  Whigs,  Jeo.  to.  The 
other  party  call  themselves  Democrats,  and  their  opponents  call  them  Radicals 
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or  Torifli^  or  anytibiniT  ^lad  opprobriona.  "WYdg  luad  Tory  were  the  old  purtj 
names  hero  in  the  time  of  the  Berolntion,  and  Whigs  of  the  present  generation 
think  it  expedient  to  take  the  party  denomination  bj  which  Washington  and 
others  were  distingnished. 

Genoiil  Harrison  is  an  elderly  man,  of  an  old  family  in  Virginia,  bred  to  the 
army,  and  at  different  times  has  oooupied  stations  of  oonsiderable  impoitanoe  in 
oiyil  life.  He  has  not  been  regarded  as  eminent  for  talents,  bnt  has  read  a  good 
deal,  writes  pretty  well,  is  of  good  dharacter,  and  amiable  temper.  His  life  has 
been  spent  very  maoh  in  our  New  World,  in  the  West,  in  the  forest,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

New  settlers  in  that  oonntry  build  their  honaes  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  these 
are  called  "  log  oabins."  Some  politioal  opponent  unluckily  attempted  to  ridi- 
oule  the  idea  of  making  President  one  who  had  lived  in  a  log  oabin,  and  had 
drank  '*hard  cider."  This  foolish  sneer  has  very  much  influenced  the  whole 
Western  oonntry.  The  jwople  in  that  region  are  all  alive  for  the  "  log  cabin  ** 
oandidate,  and  will  give  him  very  great  support.  Representations  of  log  cabins 
are  everywhere,  on  new8pai>er8,  on  handkerchiefs,  on  buttons,  on  everything. 
The  result  of  the  election  is,  of  course,  in  some  degree  uncertain,  but  present 
appearances  indicate  strongly  that  General  Harrison  will  be  elected.  I  have 
Imown  him  long  and  well ;  we  have  always  been  on  quite  friendly  terms,  and  I 
have  hopes  that  his  election  may  do  something  towards  checldng  us  in  the 
conrses  in  which  we  have  recently  been  running. 

I  read  the  T^ingi^w^*  papers  with  new  interest  since  T  have  seen  England. 
Among  others,  I  take  the  Timfiit  but  the  bitterness  of  that  print  towards  me,  and 
the  gross  ignorance  of  those  who  write  for  it,  on  American  subjects,  render  it 
certainly  less  agreeable.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  paiier,  so  Conservative  at 
home,  should  publish  and  applaud  everything  written  here  by  the  lowest  Radicals 
and  the  followers  of  Fanny  Wright    I  cannot  account  for  it. 

Mrs.  Webster  is  with  me,  and  we  both  desire  to  be  respectfully  remembered 
to  Lady  Ashley.  I  read  your  speech  on  introducing  your  Bill  with  great  interest. 
Indeed,  I  read  all  you  say,  and  notice  all  you  do,  with  interest  Present  me  also  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  when  you  meet  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


The  Diary  oontiniiea  ^-*• 


With  faithful  regard,  yours, 

Dakibl  Wsbstxb. 


June  12th. — The  last  month,  filled  with  horrible  events,  tends  much  to  recall 
to  our  minds  the  natural  sinfulness  of  man  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  worldly 
things.  Lord  William  Russell  murdered  in  his  bed  by  an  unknown  hand,  under 
oircnmstances  which  superadd  horror  upon  horror  to  tiie  crime.  On  the  10th  of 
tihis  month  the  Queen's  life  attempted  on  Constitution  HilL  By  God*s  merciful 
and  gracious  Providence  she  was  delivered  from  the  danger — the  same  good 
Providenoe  which  has  so  long  and  so  undeservedly  watched  over  this  Empire. 
"What  a  state  of  things,  had  the  King  of  Hanover  oome  to  the  throne  by  such  a 
prsvioos  vacancy  of  it  I  God  grant  that  we  may,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
lay  these  things  seriously  to  hearty  and  give  Him,  in  private  and  in  publio,. 
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onoeaBing  tblutikB  and  glory  1  I  went  down  to  the  Hoiue  of  Ckmunons  to  propoee 
a  public  thankagiving,  bat  was  witiliheld  bj  hearing  a  foU  and  open  reoognition 
of  Grod's  metoy  in  the  Addreiw ;  and,  moreoyer,  I  was  sitting  in  the  gangway, 
and,  while  musing  what  I  should  do,  I  was  anticipated  by  that  good  man, 
Plumptre.    So  it  has  been  proposed,  and  God  be  praised  for  it. 

The  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Queen  wsa  made  by  Edwazd  Oxford,  a 
pot-boy  of  seventeen.  There  was  no  politioail  significance  in  the  crime,  nor, 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  her  Majesty  made  by  others  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  following.  In  the  case  of  Oxford  the  deed  was  the 
result  of  a  craving  for  notoriety,  induced  by  his  connection  with  a  so-called 
secret  society  named  Young  England,  at  which  amateur  highwaymen  and 
assassins — young  and  foolish  like  himself — met  armed  with  swords  and 
loaded  pistols,  and  with  black  crape  caps  to  coyer  their  faces.  In  certain 
quarters  there  was  an  effort  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  affair,  but  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  there  was  no  wide-spread  disaffection. 

July  Ist — Last  night  Church  Extension  was  launched  by  Sir  H.  Inglls — I 
oould  not  speak ;  there  was  no  opportunity  for  it  The  House  was  in  such  a  state 
that  a  speech,  such  as  I  must  have  made,  would  have  been  intolerable  at  11  o*clock. 
Having  suffered  cold  and  clammy  sweats  all  the  forepart  of  the  evening,  I  was 
disappointed,  almost,  not  to  answer  Baines ;  he  would  have  ''cut  up"  beautifully. 
There  was  no  debate  ;  in  fact,  no  one  of  note,  except  Inglis,  spoke  at  aU. 
Though  defeated  by  nineteen  we  gained  a  victoiy ;  the  question  will,  under  God, 
be  carried  another  year,  notwithstanding  the  lukewarmness  of  our  friends. 

My  hands  are  too  full :  Jews,  Chimney-Bweeps,  Factory  Children,  Education, 
Church  Extension,  &o.  &c.  I  shall  succeed,  I  fear,  partially  in  all  and  com- 
pletely in  none.  Yet  we  must  persevere  ;  there  is  hope.  For  years  I  laboured 
in  the  Factory  cause ;  some  few  symiMtthised,  more  ridiculed,  as  many  resisted, 
and  far  more  were  indifferent ;  but  how  stands  the  question  now  ?  niany  confess 
the  good  that  has  been  done,  and  no  one  ventures  to  deny  it ;  the  refuted  are 
silent,  and  the  mockers  abashed ;  a  path  is  opened  to  future  and  wide  exertions ; 
the  horizon  brightens  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  hope  is  displayed  for  the  things 
of  this  world  and  the  next. 

Ab  we  turn  to  each  fresh  phase  of  philanthropic  labour  in  which  the 
energies  of  Lord  Ashley  were  successively,  or,  indeed,  more  often  simul- 
taneously engaged,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  hard  battle  that 
always  has  to  be  fought  whenever  the  dictates  of  humanity  come  into  con- 
flict with  motives  of  self-interest.  In  the  history  of  public  opinion  on  great 
moral  questions,  it  is  almost  universally  found  that  a  long  time  elapses 
before  the  conscience  of  a  nation  is  distinctly  awakened  to  any  evil  that 
exists,  and  in  which  it  takes  a  part. 

It  was  so  in  the  case  of  juvenile  chimney-sweeps.  For  more  ihrnn  a 
hundred  years,  the  miseries  of  these  poor  little  creatures  were  persistently 
kept  before  the  public  by  philanthropic  individuals,  and  yet  thie  iniquitiM 
of  the  system  were  not  abolished.    Chiefly  in  order  that  owners  of  piopeHy 
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flhould  be  spared  the  expenBe  of  haTing  to  alter  their  chimneys,  children 
were  x»ermittod  to  lead  livee  of  tortnre  and  degradation. 

Ab  early  as  1760,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiaer  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Utde  sweeps ;  and,  in  poriictdar,  snggesting  that  masters 
should  be  punished  if  they  let  their  apprentices  go  about  withoat  proper 
covering.  Among  the  readers  of  that  letter  was  Jonas  Hanway,  a  lellow- 
worker  with  Koberi  Baikes  in  fonnding  Snnday  schools.  He  co-operated 
with  several  London  merchants  and  others,  who,  in  1773,  formed  a  com- 
mittee,  and  wrote  letters  to  master  chimney-sweepers  appealing  to  their 
hmnanity  on  behalf  of  their  apprentices.  For  a  time  some  good  was  done 
by  these  letters.  In  1785,  Hanway  published  his  "Sentimental  History 
of  Gfaimney-Sweepers  in  London  and  Westminster;  showing  the  necessity 
of  patting  them  under  regulation  to  prevent  the  grossest  inhumanity  to 
the  Climbing  Boys,"  3m,  Three  years  afterwards.  Parliament  was  induced 
to  pass  an  Act  forbidding  master  ehinmey-sweepe  to  have  more  than  six 
apprentices,  or  to  take  them  under  eight  years  <^  age.  And  this  was  all 
that  could  be  wrung  from  Parliament  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Early  in  the 
present  century  we  find  the  '^Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor"  taking  up  the  sobjeet  of  Climbing  Boys,  and  influencing  the  masters 
where  possible.  Then  eame  the  "  Society  for  Superseding  the  Necessity 
of  Climbing  Boys,"  numbering  among  its  supporters  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sir  Thomas  Baring,  William  Wilberforce,  Stephen  Lushington,  and  othera. 
This  Society  encouraged  the  use  of  a  machine  to  do  the  work  hitherto 
performed  by  boys,  and  presented  it  gratuitously  to  poor  masters. 

Attempts  were  vainly  made  in  1804,  1807,  1808,  and  1809  to  induce 
Parliament  to  grant  the  little  chimney-sweepers  farther  protection.  The 
snbjeet  was  referred,  in  1817,  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  the  printed  report 
is  a  record  of  sickening  horrors.  It  reveals  how  children  of  a  suitable  size 
were  stolen  for  the  purpose,  sold  by  their  parents,  inveigled  from  workhouses, 
or  apprenticed  by  Poor  Law  Cuardians,  and  forced  up  narrow  dumneys  by 
cruel  blows,  by  pricking  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  by  applying  wisps  of  lighted 
straw.  The  food  and  lodging  of  these  children  (some  of  them  little  girls) ; 
their  sores  and  bruises ;  their  peculiar  diseases ;  the  occasional  death  of  some 
of  them  from  suffocation,  the  physical  and  moral  ruin  for  life  of  the  survivors 
— all  this  was  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
made  known  to  the  public  in  a  harrowing  article,  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview.  The  Commons  passed  an  "  Amflndfng  BiU. "  to  improve 
the  Act  of  1788,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Jn  1834,  an  Act  was  passed  with  stricter  clauses  for  insuring  that 
no  apprentice  should  be  employed  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  also  made 
a  misdemeanour  to  send  a  child  up  a  chimney  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing it.  Hitherto,  this  atrocity  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  For 
the  future,  apprentices  were  to  go  on  trial,  and  not  be  bound  if  they  objected. 
The  Act  also  imposed  penalties  for  ill-treating  apprentices,  and  made  some 
regulations  as  to  the  sise  of  chimneys.    Flues  were  not^  in  future,  to  measure 
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less  than  fonrteea  inohes  by  nine,  and  all  projeeiing  angles  wero  to  be 
rounded  off.  Parliament  did  not  see  its  way  to  prohibit  entirely  tbe  ooea- 
sionaL  smothering  of  a  child,  but  was  deeirons  of  making  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  a  little  more  comfortable  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  Even 
this  moderate  and  compromising  Bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Kenyon  and 
others,  on  the  grotmd  of  its  endangering  the  safety  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
"Smi,"  the  "Phoenix,"  and  some  other  Insurance  Companies  petitioned 
against  it. 

A  new  departnre  was  taken  in  1840,  when  an  Act  was  passed,  ponishing, 
with  fine,  aU  who  should  *'  compel,  or  knowingly  allow,  any  one  xmder  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  to  ascend  or  descend  a  chimney,  or  enter  a  flue,  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  or  cleaning  it/'*  No  chimney-sweeper's  apprentice  was 
to  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  Act,  like  the  preceding  one,  also  con- 
tained regulations  as  to  the  future  construction  of  chimneys. 

In  the  passage  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Aahley 
was  warmly  interested,  and  took  jMoi  in  the  debates  that  ensued.  On  April 
14th,  when,  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  a  resolution  was  passed  giring 
leave  for  a  BiU  to  be  brought  in  for  the  regolation  of  dhimney-sweepen  and 
chimneys,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Qoremment  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  taken  up  this  measure.  The  House  had  been  yery  land  and 
benerolent  to  the  children  employed  in  factories,  he  said,  but  frmn  personal 
inquiry  into  both  cases,  he  could  say  that  the  condition  of  those  children  was 
tenfold  better  than  that  of  the  chimney-sweepers.  Every  Fire  Insurance 
Comx>any  in  London,  except  one,  had  adopted  machines  for  sweeping  chim- 
neys, and  recommended  their  adoption  to  others.  He  trusted  that  the  system 
of  sweeping  chimneys  by  children  would  shortly  pass  away,  for  it  had  led  to 
more  misery  and  more  degradation  than  had  prevailed  in  any  other  Christian 

country.f 

When  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  Lord  Ashley  aided  the  promoters  by 
making  vigilant  efforts  to  prevent  it  from  being  spoiled  by  amendments.  Li 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  that  he  had  no  notion  that  cruelties  so 
barbarous  could  be  perpetrated  in  any  dvUised  country,  as  had  been  recently 
brought  under  his  notice  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Children  of  seven, 
six,  and  even  five  years  were  sent  on  this  dangerous  service.  It  was  a  fact, 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  a  child  of  four  and  a  half  years  was 
at  the  present  moment  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys.  The  practice  led  to 
extensive  demoralisation,  and  to  loathsome  disease.  The  children  were  sent 
up  naked ;  they  often  passed  the  night  naked  on  the  soot-heap,  and  the  soot 
produced  a  most  noxious  effect  upon  their  flesh.  As  regards  the  demoralising 
effect  of  the  system,  it  was  a  fact  that  there  were  at  that  time  twenty-three 
climbing  boys  in  Newgate  for  various  offences. 

In  combating  a  strong  effort  to  make  the  age  for  apprentices  twelve 
instead  of  sixteen,  he  said  that,  even  as  the  clause  stood,  it  would  be  difficult 

•Z  kA  Viet  oa|>.  8fi.  f  Humrd,  Debates,  S,  a  UiL  lOOS 
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to  prevent  children  from  being  employed  by  chimney-sweepers  at  %  very  early 
age.*  The  Bill,  after  passing  the  Commons,  was  carried  sacoessfolly  throngh 
the  Lords,  in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition,  and  a  formidable  attempt  to  shelve 
it,  by  referring  it  to  a  Select  Conmiittee,  and  on  Angnst  7th  it  received  the 
Boyal  Assent. 

The  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  in  Parliament  were,  as  a  rule,  the  least  part  of 
his  work  on  behalf  of  any  canse  he  espoused ;  and  it  was  so  in  the  present  case. 
He  went  to  see  the  climbing  boys  at  their  work;  he  confronted  the  masters; 
he  ascertained  the  actual  feeling  of  employers ;  he  took  legal  proceedings  at 
his  own  expense  as  **  test "  cases,  and  even  made  provision  for  life,  in  certain 
instances,  for  the  poor  little  sufferers  whom  he  was  able  to  rescue  from  their 
living  death.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  have  ac- 
complished what  he  did,  had  he  not  been  largely  assisted  by  others,  and  he 
was  never  backward  in  acknowledging  the  help  he  received.  Li  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  climbing  boys,  at  this  time  and  later  on,  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Steven,  the  Secretary  to  the  Hand-in-Hand  Lisur- 
ance  Office,  a  large-hearted,  benevolent  man,  who  laboured  unweariedly  in  the 
eanse.  It  was  he  who  really  set  on  foot  the  present  movement,  and  it  was 
he  who  eventually  brought  all  the  Insurance  Offices  to  see  that  the  old  system 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  crueL 

July  4th. — ^Anxious,  very  anxious,  about  my  sweeps ;  the  CouBervative  (I)  Peers 
threaten  a  fierce  opposition,  and  the  Radical  Ministers  warmly  support  the  Bill. 
Normanby  has  been  manly,  open,  kind-hearted,  and  firm.  As  I  said  to  him  in  a 
letter,  so  say  I  now,  "  God  help  him  with  the  Bill,  and  Gad  hUsi  him  for  U  f"  1 
shall  have  no  ease  or  pleasure  in  the  recess,  should  these  poor  children  be 
despised  by  the  Lords,  and  tossed  to  the  merpy  of  their  savage  purchasers.  I  find 
that  Evangelical  religionists  are  not  those  on  whom  I  can  rely.  The  Factory 
Question,  and  every  question  for  what  is  oaUed  "  humanity,"  receive  as  much 
support  from  the  "  men  of  the  world  **  as  from  the  men  who  say  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  I 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  I  have  never  expected  from  him 
anything  of  the  "soft  and  tender  "  kind — ^let  people  say  what  they  will,  he  u  a 
hard  fnan,  Steven  tells  me  he  left  the  Oxford  Petition  at  Apsley  House,  thinking 
that  the  Duke,  as  Chancellor,  would  present  it ;  he  received  this  answer,  "  Mr. 
Steven  has  thought  ft  to  leave  some  petitions  at  Apsley  House ;  the'i/  tvill  be  found 
with  the  porter y 

July  2l8t — ^Mudh  anxiety,  hard  labour,  many  hopes,  and  many  fears,  all 
rendered  useless  by  *'  counting  out  the  House."  The  object  of  years  within  my 
fprasp,  and  put  aside  in  a  momenta  A  notice  to  investigate  the  condition  of  aU 
the  wretched  and  helpless  children  in  pin  works,  needle  works,  collieries.  Am3.  &c. 
The  necessary  and  beneficial  consequence  of  the  Factory  Question  1  God  knows 
I  had  felt  for  it,  and  prayed  for  it ;  but  the  day  arrived,  everything  seemed 
adverse,  a  morning  sitting,  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  and  a  wet  afternoon ; 
and,  true  enough,  at  five  o*olook  there  were  but  thirty-seven  members,  and  these 
mostly  Radicals  or  Whigs.     Shall  I  have  another  opportunity?     The  inquiry, 

*  Tinutj  June  26,  1840,  and  Haniard,  8,  i.  Iv.  108. 
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without  a  statement  in  Parliament^  will  be  bat  half  the  battlci,  naj,  not  so  much 
— I  must  have  pnblic  knowledge  and  public  opinion  working  with  it.  Well,  it  is 
Qod*8  cause,  and  I  commit  it  altogether  to  Him.  I  am,  however,  sadly  dis- 
appointed, but  how  weak  and  short-sighted  is  man  1  This  temporaiy  failure  may 
be  the  harbinger  of  success. 

Aug.  24th. — Suooeeded  in  both  my  suits.  I  undertook  them  in  a  spirit  of 
justice.  I  constituted  myself,  no  doubt^  a  defender  of  the  poor,  to  see  that  the 
poor  and  miserable  had  their  rights ;  but  "  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help. 
I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold,  therefore  God's  arm,  it  brought 
salvation  to  me,  and  His  fury,  it  upheld  me."  I  stood  to  loee  seyeral  hundred 
pounds,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  farthing ;  I  have  advanced  the  cause,  done  indi> 
vidual  justice,  anticipated  many  calamities  by  this  forced  prevention,  and  soothed, 
I  hope,  many  angry,  discontented  Ohartist  spirits  by  showing  them  that  men 
of  rank  and  property  oan,  and  do,  care  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  their 
brethren.  Let  no  one  ever  deipair  of  a  good  cause  for  want  of  coadjutors  ;  let 
him  persevere,  persevere,  persevere,  and  God  will  raise  him  up  friends  and 
assistants  !    I  have  had,  and  still  have,  Jowett  and  Low  ;  they  are  matchless. 

Sept.  16th. — I  hear  encouraging  things,  both  of  my  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  my  suit  v.  Stocks.  The  justice  of  the  suit  is  so  manifest  that 
even  (so  to  speak)  "  my  enemies  are  at  peace  with  me."  What  man  ever  lost  in 
the  long-run  by  seeMi^  God*s  honour  ? 

Sept.  19th. — Steven  wrote  to  me  yesterday,  and  gave  me  information  that  he 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  delivery  of  the  wretched  sweep  behind 
my  house  in  London.  I  had  begun  to  negotiate,  but  the  master  stood  out  for 
more  money  than  was  fair,  and  we  determined  to  seek  the  unnatural  father  of 
the  boy,  and  tempt  him,  by  the  offer  of  a  gratuitous  education.  We  have  done 
so,  and  have  prospered ;  and  the  child  will  this  day  be  conveyed  from  his  soot- 
hole  to  the  Union  School  on  Norwood  Hill,  where,  under  God's  blessing  and 
especial,  merciful  grace,  he  will  be  trained  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and  faith 
of  our  common  Lord  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  entertain  hopes  of  the 
boy ;  he  is  described  as  gentle,  and  of  a  sweet  disposition ;  we  all  know  he  has 
suffered,  and  were  eager  to  rescue  him  from  his  temporal  and  spiritual  tyrant 
May  God,  in  His  unbounded  goodness  and  mercy,  accept  and  defend  the  child,  and 
train  him  up  to  His  honour  uid  service,  now  and  for  ever,  through  the  mediation 
and  love  of  our  dear  and  blessed  Lord  I 

The  month  of  August  was  memorable  for  the  success  of  Lord  Aahley'a 
labours  on  behalf  of  suffering  children.  Not  only  did  he  cany  the  day  with 
regard  to  the  climbing  boys,  but  he  also  won  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
factory  children.  We  must  go  back  a  little  in  the  narrative,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  movement. 

The  division  taken  on  his  Resolution  in  the  House  in  July,  1838,  was,  ae 
we  have  seen,  sufficiently  close  to  force  upon  Grovemment  the  convictioB 
that,  unless  they  did  something  themselves,  he  would  become  supreme  on  this 
question.  Accordingly,  on  February  15,  1839,  they  brought  forward  a 
Factory  Act  Amendment  BilL  It  provided  that  no  child  should  work  xb 
more  than  one  factory  on  the  same  day,  introduced  certain  safeguards  as  to 
the  granting  and  checking  of  certificates  of  age,  and  required  two  hoars* 
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sehooling  each  daj.  In  tbe  debate  wlucli  followed.  Lord  AeUey  welcomed 
ifae  Bill  as  an  unproyement,  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  as  a  jnstifica^ion  of  his 
own  poHey  in  so  often  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject.* 

The  Honse  only-  got  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  Jvlj  let,  haying  been 
delayed  and  adjonmed  so  frequently  as  to  call  forth  from  Lord  Ashley 
an  indignant  protest.  It  came  out  in  debate  that  £8,300  had  been  receiyed 
in  penalties  during  1838,  and  that  the  inspectors  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  law  from  being  yiolated.  A  proposal  to  ndse  the  limit  of  age  for  "  young 
persons"  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  was  defeated  by  87  to  44.  Lord 
Ashley's  attempt  to  get  silk-mills  included  in  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  was 
negatiyed  by  49  to  55.  He  made  another  effort  to  improye  the  Bill,  by  moy- 
ing  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  of  weekly  labour  for  "young 
persons  **  from  69  to  58.  Amongst  those  who  opposed  this  proposition,  was 
Mr.  J.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  who  declared  that "  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
abridged,  he  must,  unless  he  submitted  to  torture  and  oyer>driye  the  children, 
ineyitably  close  his  manufactory."    By  94  to  62  the  amendment  was  lost.t 

When  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Factories 
Bill  was  reached,  on  July  26th,  Lord  John  Bussell  informed  the  House, 
'*  that  in  consequence  of  Lord  Ashley  haying  declared  Ms  intention  of  op- 
posing the  BUI,"  if  it  were  not  extended  to  silk-mills,  he  (Lord  John  Bussell) 
had  determined  to  withdraw  the  measure.  A  greater  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  Lord  Ashley's  position  could  not  haye  been  paid.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  just  at  this  time  there  was  rather  a  lull  in  the  popular  agitation  on 
the  question.  The  Chartist  moyement  was  absorbing  public  interest,  and 
although  its  leaders  sympathised  with  the  Ten  Hours  Moyement,  yet,  amidst 
the  din  of  political  agitation,  and  the  preyalent  popular  discontent,  the  need 
for  special  social  reforms  was  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Oastler,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the  enthusiasm  aliye  on  public  platforms, 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt  by  his  former  employer.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  prime  moyers  in  the  agitation,  and  his  withdrawal  was  a  seyere  loss  to 
the  cause.  He  was  detained  in  the  Fleet  Prison  from  August,  1838,  to  February, 
1&44,  when  his  debt,  amoxmting  to  oyer  £3,000,  was  paid  by  public  subscription. 

On  the  31st  March,  Lord  Ashley's  proposal  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  "  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Mills  and 
Factories,"  was  agreed  to  without  opposition.;|;  The  inyestigations  of  this 
Committee,  oyer  which  he  presided,  were  exceedingly  comprehensiye.  The 
first  six  reports  (914  pages)  contain  the  eyidence  of  witnesses.  The  actual 
report,  published  in  1841,  testified  to  the  improyement  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  young  factory- workers,  and  proposed  yarious  means  for 
preyenting  the  frequent  infringements  of  the  law.§  In  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844^  many  of  these  proposals  were,  as  we  shall  see,  adopted. 

Leaying  the  question  of  the  improyement  of  the  Factory  Acts  temporarily 
in  abeyance  whilst  the  aboye-named  Committee  was  engaged  in  its  labours, 

•  Hanflard,  8,  t.  xly.  886.  t  Hansard,  8,  a.  lii.  859. 
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Lord  Ashley^  on  August  4^  1840,  commenced  a  cmsade  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  children  and  jonng  persons  to  whom  these  Acts  as  yet  gave  no 
protection  whatever.  He  moyed,  in  the  House,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  employment  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Mines  and  Collieries,  and  in  the  yarious  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  which  numbers  of  children  work  together,  not  being 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  regulating  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  in  Mills  and  Factories ;  and  to  collect  information  as 
to  the  ages  at  which  they  are  employed,  the  number  of  hours  they  are  engaged 
in  work,  the  time  allowed  each  day  for  meals,  and  as  to  the  actual  state,  con- 
dition, and  treatment  of  such  chDdren ;  and  as  to  the  effects  of  such  employ- 
ment, both  with  regard  to  their  morals  and  their  bodily  healtiu"  He 
explained  his  motives  for  introducing  this  f  re^  subject  by  saying : — 

I  have  long  been  taunted  with  narrow  and  exclusive  attention  to  the  children 
in  the  factories  alone ;  I  have  been  told,  in  language  and  writing,  that  there  were 
other  cases  fully  as  gprievous,  and  not  less  numerous ;  that  I  was  unjust  and 
inconsiderate  in  my  denouncement  of  the  one,  and  my  omiBsion  of  the  other.  I 
have,  however,  long  contemplated  this  effort  which  I  am  now  making ;  I  had 
long  resolved  that,  so  soon  as  I  oould  see  the  factory  children,  as  it  were,  safe  in 
harbour,  I  would  undertake  a  new  task.  The  Committee  of  this  Session  on  Mills 
and  Factories  having  fully  substantiated  the  necessity,  and  rendered  certain  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the 
actual  circumstances  and  condition  of  another  large  part  of  our  juvenile  popu- 
lation  Kow,  whatever  may  be  done  or  proposed  in  time  to  oome, 

we  have,  I  think,  a  right  to  know  the  state  of  our  juv^iile  population ;  the  House 
has  a  right,  the  country  has  a  right  How  is  it  possible  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  remedy  of  evils  which  we  all  feel,  unless  we  have  previously  ascertained  both 
the  nature  and  the  cause  of  them  ?  The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  disorder.  We  have  asserted  these  truths  in  our  Faotoiy  Legislation ;  and 
I  have  on  my  side  the  authority  of  all  civilised  nations  of  modem  times  ;  the 
practice  of  this  House ;  the  oommon-sense  of  the  thing ;  and  the  justice  of  the 
principle. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  unhealthy  and  oppressive  character 
of  the  legalised  slavery  to  which  the  children  were  subjected,  in  connection 
with  employment  in  earthenware,  porcelain,  hosiery,  pin  and  needle  making, 
manufacture  of  arms,  iron  works  and  forges,  iron  foundries,  glass  trade, 
collieries,  calico  printing,  tobacco  manufacture,  button  factories,  bleaching 
and  paper  mills,  and  various  other  industries. 

And  now  (he  said  in  conclusion)  my  first  grand  object  is  to  bring  these 
children  within  the  reach  of  education ;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  fight 
about  the  mode.  Only  let  us  exhibit  these  evils — there  is  wit  enough,  experience 
enough,  activity  enough,  and  principle  enough  in  the  country,  to  devise  some 
remedy.  I  am  sure  that  the  exhibition  of  the  peril  will  terrify  even  the  most 
sluggish  and  the  most  reluctant  into  some  attempt  at  amendment ;  but  I  hope 
for  far  better  motives.    For  my  own  part  I  will  si^,  though  possibly  I  may  be 
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diarged  with  oant  and  hypoorisj,  that  I  have  bean  bold  enough  to  undertake 
this  task  beosiue  I  must  regard  the  objeotB  of  it  m  beings  created,  as  onr- 
■elTea,  by  the  same  Maker,  redeemed  by  the  same  Sarioor,  and  destined  to  the 
same  immortality  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  this  spirit^  and  with  these  sentiments, 
which,  I  am  sure,  are  participated  in  by  all  who  hear  me,  that  I  now  venture 
to  entreat  the  conntenance  of  this  House,  and  the  co-operation  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  first  to  investigate,  and  ultimately  to  remove,  these  sad  evils,  which 
press  so  deeply  and  so  extensively  on  such  a  larg^  and  such  an  interesting  portion 
of  the  human  race. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  and  a  Commission 
granted,  and  this  was  as  convincing  a  proof  as  could  well  be  given  that 
Lord  Ashley  had  attained  a  power  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
88  a  Social  Reformer,  which  it  would  he  unsafe  for  any  Grovemment  to 
reeist.  To  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  results  that  followed, 
we  shall  have  to  refer  later  on. 

Aug.  3rd. — Shall  I  get  my  motion  on  to-morrow,  or  shall  I  not?  I  speak 
to  all  my  friends  to  insure  a  House.  "Oh,  you  are  sure  of  a  House,'*  they 
say ;  ''quite  sure  ; **  "  but  I,"  adds  every  one,  **  am  going  away  1 "  Thus  it  is  : 
for  a  party  movement  you  may  command  numbers ;  for  one  of  principle,  hardly 
your  own  shadow.  Ttoelva  o'claek,  night.  Successful  beyond  all  expectations ; 
waited  in  anxie^  from  twelve  o'clock.  Evezy  ten  minutes  seemed  to  open  my 
turn  after  the  orders  of  the  day,  for  so  it  was  arranged  for  me  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  (could  I  choose  otherwise  with  no  more  than  six  friends?)  I 
yielded  everything  ;  the  House  was  barely  kept.  At  three  minutes  before  four 
the  Black  Rod  summoned  us  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  had  he  arrived  three 
minutes  earlier  or  three  minutes  later  the  House  would  have  been  lost,  for  a 
division  was  called  for,  with  insufficient  numbers.  As  it  was,  the  Government 
sent  for  fresh  men ;  we  increased  our  strength,  and  the  interval  of  the  Speaker's 
absence  gave  a  novelty  and  a  spirit  on  his  return.  Thank  God  a  thousand 
times  for  His  mercy  and  goodness  I  I  spoke  my  case,  delivered  my  opinions, 
made  my  motion,  and  was  most  attentively  and  kindly  received.  I  do  rejoice 
in  the  flattering  and  civil  things  that  were  said  to  me ;  nevertheless,  I  wind  up 
with  the  prayer :  "  To  them  be  all  the  benefit,  but  to  Thee  be  all  the  gloiy  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  I  '*  Of  Conservatives  a  very  small  sprinkling — numy,  at 
least  enough,  were  in  London,  but  three  or  four  came  I  Why  was  I  left  to  the 
mercies  of  Whigs  and  Radicals?  Yet  so  it  was,  and  I  will  say  always  and 
everywhere,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Government  towards  me  was  most  kind 
and  most  gentlemanlike. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  year  the  "  Syrian  Question,"  regarded  by  the 
public  with  but  little  interest  vt  first,  became,  as  it  involved  the  prospect  of 
war  with  France,  one  of  the  burning  topics  of  the  day. 

Mehemet  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  after  many  victories  gained  by  his  adopted 
Bon,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  over  the  armies  of  the  Porte,  had  rendered  himy^H 
Tirtnally  supreme  in  Syria.  Li  1889,  a  long-determined  effort  was  made 
by  the  Sxdtan  to  subdue  him,  bat  his  arms,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  were 
again  triumphant.    Not  long  after  this  the  Saltan  died,  and  the  Capitan 
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Pasha^  or  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleets  went  orer  to  tlie 
enemy,  earrying  his  ships  with  him.  The  eo-operadon  of  England  and 
the  other  Enropean  Powers  was  now  sought  and  obtained  to  support  the 
waning  fortunes  of  Turkey.  There  were  then,  as  always,  many  eonfliciang 
intorests  among  the  Westom  Powers.  England's  traditional  policy  was  to 
preserve  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  safeguard  against  Russia.  Austria  sided 
with  England,  as  also  did  Bussia  herself,  from  motives  diametrically  oppo- 
site. Prussia  was  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and  Prance  was  jealous  of  any 
influence  that  England  might  have  in  Egypt. 

On  the  15th  July,  1840,  a  conrention  was  signed  in  London,  between 
the  Courte  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia^  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  one  the  other,  for  the  pacification  of  the  Leranl 
France  took  no  part  in  the  alliance,  and  for  some  time  it  was  an  open 
question  whether  she  would  not  engage  in  actual  hostility  against  it.  M. 
Thiers,  the  Prime  Minister,  did  not  disguise  his  opinion,  that  England 
was  seeking  a  pretext  to  drive  out  Mehemet  AH,  not  from  Syria  only,  but 
also  from  Egypt,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  possession.  Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  most  anzions  to  avoid  any  quarrel  with  England;  and, 
on  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers,  in  consequence  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  King  to  certain  passages  inserted  in  the  Royal  Speech,  of  a  nainre 
likely  to  bring  about  a  war,  M.  Gkiizot,  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  peace, 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  peace-party  carried  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  terms  of  the  July  Convention  were  duly  proposed  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  were  met  with  a  point-blank  rejection  on  the  5th  September. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  Beyrout  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet,  and 
on  the  10th  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  allied  troops  and 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  to  the  mountains.  On  the  3rd  November,  Acre  was  bombarded 
and  captured,  and  shortly  afterwards  Alexandria  itself  was  blockaded. 

Mehemet  All  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  on  July  18th,  1841, 
the  "Treaty  of  London  for  the  Pacification  of  the  Levant"  was  signed. 
The  claim  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  Syria  was  abandoned,  on  condition  of  the 
Pashalic  of  Eg3rpt  being  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  certain  other 
stipulations  were  added  which  need  not  be  specified  here. 

These  evente,  apart  from  their  own  merite,  were  of  intense  interest  to 
Lord  Ashley.  He  had  long  cherished  the  belief,  founded  upon  an  earnest 
and  diligent  stody  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the 
Jews  were  to  retom  to  their  inheritance  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophecies. 
EventuaUy  the  settlement  of  the  Syrian  Question  assisted  to  make  poesiUe 
A  scheme  upon  which  his  heart  was  set — the  establishment  of  an  Anglican 
Bishopric  in  Jerusalem. 

July  24th.-*It  seems  as  though  taaaay  wars  the  only  thing  wanting  to  regene- 
rate the  world.   Never  was  an  age  so  fertile  in  good  plans,  or  withapparentlj  mort 
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and  better  men  to  ezeoute  them,  bat  where  ate  the  meeoe  f  Ghmohee,  miceioii- 
ariet,  olergymfiii,  all  temporal  and  spiritoal  MOociattoDe,  what  is  required  for 
themf  Money  1  Whgr»  money  would  ahnoet  zeetore  the  JewB  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Certainly  lo  far  as  Hehemet  All  ie  the  arbiter  of  their  deetiniee.    .    .    . 

Aozions  about  the  hopee  and  proepeotB  of  the  Jewish  people.  Everything 
eeema  rii)e  for  their  retom  to  Palestine ;  "  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East  is 
prepared.**  Could  the  five  Powers  of  the  West  be  induced  to  gaanmtee  the 
seoarity  of  life  and  pflssessLODS  to  the  Hebrew  race,  th^  would  now  flow  back  in 
rapidly  angmenting  numbers.  Then  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  prepare  a 
doooment^  fortify  it  by  all  the  OTidenoe  I  oan  aoonmnlate,  and,  confiding  to  the 
wisdom  and  meroy  of  the  Almighty,  lay  it  before  the  Seoretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.    •    •    • 

Aug.  1st — ^Dined  with  Pahnenton.  After  dinner  left  alone  with  him.  Pro- 
poonded  my  sdheme,  whidh  seemed  to  strike  his  fancy ;  he  asked  some  questions, 
and  readily  promised  to  consider  it.  How  singnlar  is  the  order  of  Providenoe  1 
Singular,  that  is,  if  estimated  by  man's  ways!  Palmerston  has  already  been 
ohosen  by  God  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  to  His  anoient  people ;  to  do  homage 
as  it  were  to  their  inheritance,  and  to  recognise  their  rigfhts  without  believing 
their  destiny.  And  it  seems  he  will  yet  do  more.  But  though  the  motive  be  kind, 
it  is  not  sound.  I  am  forced  to  argue  politioally,  financially,  commercially ;  these 
considerations  strike  him  home ;  he  weeps  not  like  his  Master  over  Jerusalem, 
nor  prays  that  now,  at  last,  she  may  put  on  her  beautiful  garments.    .    .    . 

Aug.  24th. — Palmezston  tells  me  that  he  has  already  written  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonlyy,  to  direct  him  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Beschid  Pasha  at  Constantinople 
respecting  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  Jews.  This  is  a  prelude  to  the 
Antitype  of  the  decree  of  Cyras,  but,  humanly  speaking,  we  must  pray  for  more 
caution.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  now  got  aooess  to  the  columns  of  the  Times 
will,  by  over-zeal,  bring  a  charge  of  fanaticism  on  the  whole  question.  0  God, 
from  whom  alone  ^  oometh  all  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  be  Thou  our 
Guide,  our  Instructor,  and  our  Friend.** 

Aug.  29th. — The  newspapers  teem  with  documents  about  the  Jews.  Many 
assail,  and  many  defend  them. 

Sept  1st — ^Broadlands.  We  have  left  Cowes,  and  I  do  not  regret  it  The  air, 
or  some  other  cause,  gave  a  perpetual  languor ;  one  had  neither  elasticity  of  body, 
nor  liveliness  of  spirit.  This  is  its  general  character ;  but  I  am  come  to  the  sad 
conclusion  that  the  sea  does  not  agree  with  me. 

Sept  5th.— St  Giles's.  ''  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand.*'  Once 
more  settled  here,  bag  and  baggage,  mother  and  kids,  in  the  portion  of  my 
fathers,  under  my  own  vine,  and  under  my  own  fig-tree,  and  drinking  waters  out 
of  my  own  dstem. 

Sept  16th.— Attended  yesterday  at  Blandford  to  set  on  foot  a  branch  associa- 
tion to  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Having  been  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  parent,*  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  hate  these  meetings, 

*  The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  held 
<in  Exeter  Hall  on  June  1st  in  this  year,  presided  over  by  Prinoe  Albert,  who  then  made 
his  first  public  address  in  England.  ( "  He  was  very  neryous,  **  writes  the  Queen  in  *  *  Earlv 
Years,"  **  before  he  went,  and  had  repeated  his  speech  to  me  in  the  morning  by  heart ") 
Jlr.  Fowell  Buxton,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  Lord  Ashley  were  the  other  principal  speakers. 
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to  patroniae  tihe  ohild.  I  never  spoke  with  leas  effect ;  the  audienoe  were  like  ao 
mtaaj  mammies,  and  the  platform  assigned  to  the  orator  put  me  in  mind  of 
Jingles*  stage  at  a  fair.  Quoad  me,  the  thing  was  a  failore ;  quoad  the  branch, 
it  was  tolerably  welL  Really  these  speeohes  at  these  meetings  are  so  much  alike 
and  in  the  same  style,  that  I  long  to  say,  '*  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  mixtore  aa 
before,**  and  then  close  it. 

Sept.  25th.~Testerday  began  my  paper  for  Palmetston,  oontaiaing,  in  fall, 
the  propositions  for  the  recall  of  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  land.  "  Recall  **  is  too 
strong ;  it  is  simply  a  *'  permission,'*  shoald  they  think  fit  to  ayaQ  themselres  of 
it.  I  wish  to  prepare  a  short  docament,  which  may  refresh  his  memoiy,  and 
exist  as  a  record  both  of  the  saggestion  and  the  character  of  it 

The  document,  read  in  the  light  of  the  efforts  that  haye  been  made  in  later 
years  by  Englishmen,  Americana,  GFeimans,  and  Jews,  in  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  the  Yale  of  Urtas,  and  other  spots  in  Paleatine,  and  the  wider  efforts 
in  other  parte  of  Syria»  is  interesting  and  cnrioiis. 

Lord  Ashley  to  Viscount  Palmortton. 

St.  Giles*s  House,  Septemher  25^^,  1840. 

Mt  Lobd, — The  Powers  of  Eorope  baring  determined  that  they  will  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  adjustment  of  the  Syrian  Question,  I  venture  to  suggest  a 
measure,  which  being  adopted  will,  I  hope,  promote  the  deyelopment  of  the 
immense  fertility  of  all  those  countries  that  lie  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  consideration  of  the  person  or  the  authority  to  whom  these  territoriee 
may  be  assigned  by  the  award  of  the  contracting  Powers  is  of  no  importance. 
The  plan  presupposes  simply  the  existence  of  a  recognised  and  competent 
Dominion ;  the  establishment  and  execution  of  Laws ;  and  a  Goyemment  both 
willing  and  able  to  maintaiTi  internal  peace. 

Those  vast  regions  are  now  nearly  desolate ;  every  year  the  produce  of  them 
becomes  less,  because  the  hands  that  should  till  them  become  fewer.  Aa  a  source 
of  revenue  they  are  almost  worthless,  compared,  at  least,  with  the  riches  that 
industry  might  force  from  them.    They  require  both  labour  and  capital 

Capital,  however,  is  of  too  sensitive  a  nature  to  flow  with  readiness  in  any 
country  where  neither  property  nor  life  can  be  regarded  as  secure ;  but  if  this 
indispensable  assurance  be  first  given,  the  avarice  of  man  will  be  a  sufScient 
motive,  and  it  will  betake  itself  with  alacrity  to  any  spot  where  a  speedy  or  an 
ample  return  may  be  promised  to  the  speculator. 

An  inducement  such  as  this  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  meroantUe  seal  of 
every  money-maker  under  Heaven,  and  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Power, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  whom  these  provinces  may  fall,  should  issue  and  perform 
a  solemn  engagement  to  establish,  in  his  laws  affecting  property,  the  prinoiplea 
and  practices  of  European  civilisation ;  but,  in  respect  of  these  regions  now 
under  dispute,  there  axe,  so  fkr  as  a  numerous,  though  scattered,  people  i» 
concerned,  other  inducements  and  other  hopes,  over  and  above  tiiose  which  in- 
fluence the  general  maas  of  mankind. 

Without  enterinir  into  the  flnrounds  of  the  desire  and  expectation  entertainedl 
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by  the  Hebzew  race  of  thfiir  retozn  ultiiiuktely  to  tho  Usid  of  their  fathers,  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  oontemplate  a  reetoratioii  to  the  soil  of  Palee- 
tine.  They  believe,  moieoTer,  that  the  lime  is  near  at  hand.  Evezy  recollection 
of  the  past,  and  evezy  prospect  of  the  f ntore,  animates  their  hope ;  and  fear 
alone  for  their  persons  and  their  estates  represses  their  exertions.  If  the  Govern- 
ing Power  of  the  Syrian  provinces  would  promulgate  equal  laws  and  eqnal  pro- 
tection to  Jew  and  Ctontile,  and  confirm  his  decrees  by  accepting  the  four 
Powers  aa  guarantees  of  his  engagement,  to  be  set  forth  and  ratified  in  an  article 
of  the  Treaty,  the  way  would  at  once  be  opened,  confidence  would  be  revived^ 
and,  prevailing  throughout  these  regions,  would  bring  with  it  some  of  the  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  the  world  at  large,  and,  by  allaying  their  suspicions,  call  forth 
to  the  full  the  hidden  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Jewish  people. 

There  aie  many  reasons  why  more  is  to  be  anticipated  from  them  than  fronk 
any  others  who  might  settle  there.  They  have  ancient  reminiscences  and  deep 
affection  for  the  land ; — ^it  is  connected  in  their  hearts  with  all  that  is  bright  in 
times  past,  and  with  all  that  is  bright  in  those  which  are  to  come ;  their  industry 
and  perseverance  are  prodigious;  they  subsist,  and  cheerfully,  on  the  smallest 
pittance ;  they  axoi  almost  everywhere,  accustomed  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  being 
totaUy  indifferent  to  pditioal  objects,  confine  their  hopes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
what  they  can  accumulate.  Long  ages  of  suffering  have  trained  their  people  to 
habits  of  endurance  and  self  •denial ;  they  would  joyfully  exhibit  them  in  the 
settlement  and  aervioe  of  their  ancient  country. 

If  we  consider  their  return  in  the  light  of  a  new  establishment  or  colonisation 
of  Palestine,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  safest  mode  of  supplying  the 
wastes  of  those  depopulated  regions.  They  will  return  at  their  own  expense, 
and  with  no  hazard  but  to  themselves ;  they  will  submit  to  the  existing  form  of 
€K>vemment,  having  no  preconceived  theories  to  gratify,  and  having  been  almost 
everywhere  trained  iu  implicit  obedience  to  autocratic  rule ;  they  will  aoknow* 
ledge  the  present  appropriation  of  the  soil  in  the  hands  of  its  actual  possessors, 
being  content  to  obtain  an  interest  in  its  jiroduce  by  the  legitimate  methods  of 
rent  or  purchase.  Dfsoonneoted,  as  they  are,  from  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
they  would  appeal  to  no  national  or  political  sympathies  for  assistance  in  the 
pat^  of  wrong ;  and  the  guarantee  which  I  propose,  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  personal  protection  of  the  respective  Oonsuls  and  Vice- 
Consuls  of  the  several  nations^  would  be  suiBoient  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  right    .... 

The  plan  here  proposed  may  be  zeoommended  by  the  consideration  that  large 
reaolts  are  promised  to  the  application  of  very  small  means ;  that  no  pecuniary 
outlay  is  demanded  of  the  engaging  parties ;  that  while  disappointment  would 
bring  no  ill-effects,  except  to  those  who  declined  the  offer,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it  would  belong  impartially  to  the  whole  civilised  world.    .    .    . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Ashley. 
The  Viscount  Pahnerston,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreiim  Affaira 
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For  seren  or  eigiit  years  of  their  early  married  life  Lord  and  Lady 
Ashley  had  lired  constantly,  while  in  the  oonntry,  with  Lord  and  Lady 
-Cowper,  a  period  to  which  the  later  Journals  refer  as  fall  of  happiness.  The 
London  house,  4^,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  is  also  often  mentioned 
■as  my  "  beloyed  home."  Here  we  find  him  on  Noyember  the  7th,  the  date  of 
the  following  entry : — 

Sunday,  Nov.  7. — Minny  is  gone  to  Panshanger,  and  I  am  all  alone— not  a 
bairn  with  me,  and  nothing  but  a  housekeeper  and  three  maids  1  Yet  this  is  good 
for  me.  I  now  taste,  by  separation,  more  truly  the  blessings  of  God's  goodness ; 
His  manifold,  g^raoious,  and  paternal  bounty  in  the  gifts  He  has  bestowed  upon 
me  of  a  wife  and  children— and  such  a  wife  and  such  ohildren  I  But  all  things 
must  sit  loosely  on  this  earth.  God  has  giyen,  and  Gk)d  may  take  away.  I  now 
•can  imag^e  what  I  should  suffer  if  bereayed  of  these  dear  and  darling  oreaturss. 
How  great  are  the  benefits  we  enjoy,  and  how  poor  and  miserable  are  our  thanks ) 
.....  Bead,  to-day,  Burton's  *^  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nioene  Fathers,"  an 
Inyaluable  book,  full  of  eyerlasting  and  comfortable  knowledge ;  and  more  par- 
-tioularly  was  I  instructed  and  consoled  by  his  oomment  on  Acts  xx«  28  (in  the 
extracts  from  St.  Ignatius),  confirmatory  of  the  reading,  '*  the  Church  of  God," 
nrhich  "  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood."  Also  Matthew  He&ry's  oomment  on 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Wliat  a  mind  1  Whateyer  part  of  Scripture  ha 
bandies,  he  presents  it,  so  to  speak,  in  a  new  light.  .  .  .  And  now  I  go  to 
my  rest  in  peace.    Would  to  Qod  it  were  the  same  with  all  the  world  1 

Noy.  9th. — It  is  really  heart-stirring  to  read  of  our  successes  in  Syria,  the 
forward  yalour,  the  iron-steadfastness,  of  our  countzymen ;  wherever  they  go, 
they  impart  life,  and  soul,  and  energy— one  midshipman  does  more  than  a 
hundred  Turks,  though  they  be  all  Seraskiers— eyery  man  is  an  army,  every 
sailor  a  fleet,  and  yet  the  whole  fleet  acts  as  one  sailor.  Maryellous  the  effects  of 
•discipline,  acting  on  the  yigour  of  British  character.  What  materials  for  greaa- 
ness  I  What  elements  for  serrioe  1  What  instruments,  should  it  so  please  God, 
for  the  alliance  and  protection  of  His  ancient  people,  and  for  His  flnal  puzposes 
•on  earth  1  And  yet  there  are  men  who  would  destroy  all  this ;  our  politioal 
institutions,  whidi  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and  our  Church,  whioh,  under 
-God,  has  made  our  institutions. 

Many,  I  understand,  are  angry  that  the  7%mei  upholds  Palmerston's  polioy — 
they  are  losing,  they  think,  an  opportunity  of  attack — so  they  are,  and  deeplj 
rshould  they  be  obliged  to  us  for  saying  them,  first  from  the  orime  of  openly 
taking  part  against  the  interests  of  their  country ;  and,  seoondly,  from  tii» 
disgrace  of  assailing  the  Minister,  and  then  doing,  should  they  obtain  office^  tba 
yery  thing  for  which  they  assailed  him.  But  I  hope  and  belieye  that  the  Lemdert 
of  our  party  do  not  share  these  sentiments— so  far,  howeyer,  as  I  myself  am  oosi* 
•cemed,  I  don't  care  a  straw  if  they  do. 

Nov.  12th. — Bid  oyer  country  present  such  a  spectacle  hi  its  Administratiotn  7 
Their  differences  and  cabals  are  become  notorious  as  the  secrets  of  the  town- 
•crier ;  one-third  is  with  Palmerston,  one-third,  it  seems,  against  him,  and  omk 
iOiird  do  not  know  which  way  to  go.    The  "Bear"  Bllioe,*  they  say  (and  it 

•  TW«  ni^e  w«a  gdren  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Edwvd  Ellloe  in  aUosUm  to  Stodk  «»• 
«ohuig<a  tnowaetioni,  ano  with  a  iide  reference  to  hie  lOttffhnesa  of  demeaoou; 
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must  liftve  been  a  pore  lore  of  intrigne  and  mischief^,  urged  Thiers  to  iwiBt  the 
polioj  of  Palmezston,  aasniing  him  that  the  Cabinet  wonld  never  meet  any  rM 
Pienoh  resistanoe. 

F.T^g^«lM^  and  Europe  may  then  thank  this  man  for  all  their  pait  alarms  and 
present  expenses  1  Lord  Holland  writes  to  Gnizot,  and  tells  him  eyerything. 
Clarendon  talks  to  eyerybodj,  follows  in  the  tail  of  Charles  Greville,  and  tnrows 
confnaion  into  the  Cabinet^  whicih,  said  Lord  lIinto»  was  yery  nnanimons  and 
«^eoiprooal  in  oonfidenoe  till  Clarendon  joined  it.  The  Bno  de  Broglie  writes  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  writes  to  Broglie ;  oan  this  be  done  with- 
out oommunioation,  on  my  Lord*s  part^  of  his  miagiyings,  waverings,  kc,  &o.,  and 
all  the  mischieyous  puerilities  of  the  English  Cabinet?  Palmerston  and  his 
friends  in  the  Ministry  are  propped  up  by  the  Time*  and  Standard  against  the 
other  portion,  whioh  is  bepraised  by  the  Examiner  and  the  Morning  Herald, 
The  fact  is  there  has  been  a  foul  intrigue  to  displace  Palmeiston  and  get  his 
ofBoe ;  the  plotters  designated  Clarendon  to  the  situation  (did  they  think  him 
more  dodle  to  themselves  personally  7) ;  he,  forsooth,  saw  the  thing,  and  asked 
no  questions.  Meanwhile,  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  suffers  all  this,  having 
oeither  authority  nor  principle  I  A  man  of  the  slightest  force  of  mind  would 
baye  stopped  it  in  an  instant.  I  confess  I  am  disgusted  at  the  unpatriotiBm  and 
pusillanimity  of  these  fellows ;  they  sign  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  they 
andertake  to  carry  it  out ;  Thiers  blusters,  and  they  crouch ;  Palmerston  is  firm, 
thank  God,  Thiers  is  dismissed,  Guisot  appconted,  and  our  success  in  Syria 
oomplete.  GuuEot  calls  out,  ^  Give  me  a  concession,  I  want  to  make  a  flourish  in 
PariB ; — surrender  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  Pashalic  of  Acre  as  a  boon  to  the  French 
people.**  Lastantly — although  this  surrender  would  be  tantamount  to  a  reversal 
of  everything  we  have  done,  tantamount  to  an  investiture  on  him  of  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  everything  that  is  contested ;  although  it 
would  be  a  treachery  to  our  allies,  and  a  stultification  (to  say  no  worse)  of  our* 
aelvee ;  instantly  they  catch  up  Guisot*s  note  (who,  by-the-by,  is  a  thorough 
Parisian,  with  Parisian  feelings  and  Parisian  views),  and  say,  '*  Give  it  him ; 
you  will  otherwise  have  a  revolution  in  France,  and  where  should  we  be  then  f " 
Wliy,  where?  all  would  be  lost,  perhaps— except  our  honour. 

Nov.  16th. — St.  Giles's  again.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  me  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Palmerstan,  using  every  endeavour  to  counteract  Guizot  and  Clarendon 
in  their  influence  over  the  Time*^  and  fighting  his  battles  against  his  own 
fxiimdsl 

Dec.  8th.— Affairs  have  wonderfully  advanced  in  Syria.  Acre  has  fallen 
(tJie  most  impregnable  dty  of  the  East)  into  our  hands,  after  three  hours* 
bombardment  1    On  our  side  scarcely  any  loss. 

Thiers  now  avows  himself  the  Apostle  of  Bevolution.  His  speeches  coo- 
tain  all  the  principles,  though  they  as  yet  avoid  the  language,  of  Danton  and 
BCsurat.  What  a  hornet  it  1b  t  ''  I  was  prepared,**  said  he,  "  for  a  war  in  which 
might  be  shed  the  blood  of  ten  generations.*'  And,  clever  as  he  is,  he  is 
notwithstanding  a  fool ;  he  seeks  to  raise  a  feeling,  even  in  England,  against 
pfUmertton,  and  yet  he  adds  (^Olobe,  "Sor,  30),  ''the  views  of  France  upon 
Cjgrypt  are  a  profound  and  ancient  French  instinct.**  He  affects  hatred  and 
fear  of  Bussia;  yet  he  instructs  Walewski  to  urge  Mehemet  Ali  to  march  to 
Qoanstantinople,  the  very  course  that  would  bring  the  Russians  into  Tnxkej. 
pAlmerston  should  steadily  refuse  to  make  any  speeches  or  give  any  escplaoa- 
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tions ;  his  defenoe  would  lie  in  extracts  from  the  Debates  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  orations  of  M.  Thiers. 

After  Christmas-tide  we  find  Lord  Ashley  again  at  Broadlands,  and 
the  contagion  of  the  genial  and  cheeif  nl  society  of  Lord  and  Lady  Palmer* 
ston  seems  to  have  infected  him,  for  h^  writes :  "  Here  we  are,  a  &mily 
reunion,  with  the  domesHe  adjuncts  of  two  Foreign  Ambassadors,  two 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  two  friends." 

There  probably  was  never  a  statesman  more  social  in  disposition,  or 
more  ready  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  everything  that  interested  his 
friends  and  guests,  than  Lord  Palmerston;  and  while  he  brongfht  the 
shrewdest  common-sense  to  bear  practically  upon  every  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, he  would  brighten  up  evexy  topic  by  his  pleasant  jokes,  his  irre* 
sistible  playfulness,  and  his  nnfMling  good  humour.  In  his  society  Lord 
Ashley  took  ever-increasing  pleasure,  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  he  was  to  find  in  him  one  of  his  truest  and  staunchest  allies  in  many 
of  his  most  cherished  plans. 

It  was  at  Broadlands  that  the  final  entries  for  the  year  were  written 
in  the  Diary. 

My  article  on  "  Infant  Labour  "  has  appeared  in  this  Quarterly,  Lockhart 
gave  me  every  assistance  towards  obtaining  a  place  for  it ;  he  bepraised  it 
much,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  any  one  else. 

Fianoe  is  discussing  a  Factory  Bill  in  her  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is 
exhibited  some  sense  and  some  prinoiple— ^ere  is  also  the  reverse ;  but  we 
have  gained  in  that  country,  and  in  the  whole  civilised  world,  this  mighty 
admission  that  the  evil  does  prevail,  that  it  deeply  and  serioui^y  affects  the 
bodily  and  mental  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  hxmian  race,  and  that  if  a 
safe  remedy  can  be  found  (and  ''safe**  means  "inexpensive'*),  it  should  be 
applied. 

Lord  Ashley's  article  on  "Infant  Labour,"  published  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Quarterly  EevieWt  was,  to  some  extent,  a  recapitulation  of 
the  arguments  he  had  used  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  public 
interest  in  "  mercy  by  stMute."  It  showed  that  the  clamour,  and  the  awful 
predictions  of  ruined  trade  and  a  starving  population,  raised  when  the  first 
efforts  were  made  some  seven  years  previously,  had  failed  to  influence  the 
movers,  who  had  throughout  been  guided  hy  "one  great  and  quickening 
principle,  comfortable  and  true  as  revelation  itself  (for  it  is  deduced  from 
it),  that  nothing  which  is  morally  wrong  can  be  politically  right." 

The  class  on  whose  behalf  legislation  was  now  sought,  exceeded  in  a 
tenfold  degree  the  number  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  f oar  great 
departments  of  industry — the  cotton,  the  woollen,  the  worsted,  and  the 
flax— whose  labours  were  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  statute-law. 
Numerous  as  they  were,  however,  many  canses  combined  to  shut  them  out 
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from  ol)8ervaiioii  and  sympathy.  They  were  not  concentrated  in  single 
«pot6,  in  large  masses,  and  enormoos  buildings,  bat  were  spread  orer  the 
whole  cotmtry,  and  attracted  little  attention,  because  it  was  no  one's  interest 
to  examine  their  wrongs  and  institate  that  wholesome  a^tation  which,  in 
the  ease  of  their  brotherhood  in  the  factories,  had  acted  first  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  and,  at  last,  on  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Notwith- 
atanding  this,  it  had  been  found  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor 
children  were  engaged  in  trades,  in  many  instances  dangerous  and  hurt- 
ful, in  which  they  were  employed  through  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen 
hours  of  daily  relentless  toil.  Some  of  the  lace-mills  about  Nottingham 
were  open  all  through  the  nighty  and  the  children  were  detained,  in  order 
to  be  ready  when  wanted.  It  was  in  eyidence  that  they  were  found  lying 
About  on  ihe  floor,  weary  and  exhausted,  waiting  for  their  turns  to  come. 
Similar  cruelties  were  practised  in  other  trades — in  the  silk  manufacture, 
for  example,  little  girls  of  tender  years,  of  eight,  of  seyen,  and  eyen  of 
aix,  were  employed  in  arduous  labour  for  ten  hours  a  day.  Some  of  the 
children  were  so  small  that  they  had  to  be  placed  on  stools  before  they  could 
teach  their  work. 

A  reyiew  of  Continentid  and  transatlantic  leg^ation  on  Infantile  Labour 
showed  that  eyerywhere,  in  Europe  and  America^  steps  were  being  taken 
to  wipe  out  the  old  system  of  domestic  slavery,  and  thus  to  follow  the 
example  which  Great  Britain  was  setting.  Much,  however,  remained  to 
l)e  done  in  this  country,  and  expectation  was  fixed  upon  the  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  children  not 
included  in  the  Factory  Acts.  Great  issues  were  at  stake.  The  minds  of 
men  were  not  as  tranquil  as  they  had  been,  and  discontent  could  not  be 
frowned  down,  or  rebellion  checked  with  equal  facility. 

In  course  of  his  article  Lord  Aahley  said : — 

The  two  great  demons  in  morals  and  politics,  Socialism  and  Chartism,  are 
stalking  through  the  land ;  yet  they  are  but  eymptoma  of  an  universal  disease, 
spread  throughout  vast  masses  of  the  people,  who,  so  far  from  concurring  in  the 
4ftatus  quo,  suppose  that  anything  must  be  better  than  their  present  ooudition. 
It  is  useless  to  reply  to  us,  as  our  antagonists  often  do,  that  many  of  the  prime 
movers  lu  these  conspiracies  against  €rod  and  good  order  are  men  who  have 
never  suffered  any  of  the  evil  to  which  we  ascribe  so  mighty  an  influence.  We 
know  it  well ;  but  we  know  also  that  our  system  begets  the  vast  and  inflam- 
mable mass  tiiat  lies  waiting,  day  by  day,  for  the  spark  to  explode  it  into 
mischief.  We  cover  the  land  with  spectacles  of  misery ;  wealth  is  felt  only  by 
its  oppressions ;  few,  very  few,  remain  in  these  trading  districts  to  spend 
liberally  the  riches  they  have  acquired;  the  suooessfnl  leave  the  field  to  be 
ploughed  afresh  by  new  aspirants  after  gain,  who,  iu  turn,  count  their  periodical 
profits  and  exact  tiie  maximum  of  toil  for  the  minimum  of  wages.  No  wonder 
that  thonsands  of  hearts  should  be  against  a  system  which  establishes  the  rela- 
tions, without  calling  forth  the  mutual  sympathies  of  master  and  servant,  land- 
lad  and  tenant^  employer  and  employed.     We  do  not  need  to  express  our  firm 
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belief  that  there  are  beneftoeiit  and  bleeaed  exceptions ;  bat  generallj  tpeaking, 
in  those  distriots  and  those  departments  of  industry  tiie  rich  and  tiie  poor  are 
antagonist  parties,  each  watching  an  opportonity  to  gain,  an  adrantage  over  tfao 
other.  Sioknees  has  no  claim  on  the  capitalist ;  a  day*s  ab8enoe,lioweTer  neces- 
sary, is  a  day's  loss  to  the  workman;  nor  are  the  nomerons  and  frightfol 
mntilations  by  neglected  machinery  (terminating  as  they  do  in  the  atter  mizi 
of  the  sufferer)  regarded  as  oonfezring,  either  in  principle  or  practice,  the 
smallest  pretence  to  lasting  compensation  or  even  temporary  relief.    ... 

But  here  comes  the  worst  of  all — those  vast  multitudes,  ignorant  and 
excitable  in  themselves,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  oppression  or  neglect^ 
are  surrendered,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  the  experimental  philosophy  of 
infidels  and  democrats.  When  called  upon  to  suggest  our  remedy  of  tiie  evil, 
we  reply  by  an  exlubition  of  the  cause  of  it ;  the  veiy  statement  involves  an 
argument,  and  contains  its  own  answer  within  itself.  Let  your  laws,  we  say 
to  the  Parliament,  assume  the  proper  functions  of  law,  protect  those  for  whom 
neither  wealth,  nor  station,  nor  age  has  raised  a  bulwark  against  tyranny ;  but, 
above  all,  open  your  treasury,  erect  churohes,  send  forth  the  ministers  of  religion, 
reverse-  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  sow  wheat  among  the  tares— 
all  hopes  are  groundless,  all  l^islation  weak,  all  conservatism  nonsense,  without 
this  alpha  and  omega  of  policy;  it  will  give  content  instead  of  Mttemess, 
engraft  obedience  on  rebellion,  raise  purity  from  corruption,  and  "  life  from  the 
dead." 

These  were  timely  words  at  a  period  when  there  was  universal  anxiety, 
and  when  forces  were  gathering  which  threatened  revolution. 

'*  I  would  give  anything,"  said  Dr.  Arnold,  about  this  time,  "  to  be  able  to 
organise  a  Society  for  drawing  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  throughout  the  kingdom.  Hen  do  not  think  of  the  fearful  stato  in 
which  we  are  living.  If  they  could  once  be  brought  to  notice  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet  despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found 
and  applied;  eyen  though  it  is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem 
ever  yet  proposed  to  man's  wisdom,  and  the  greatest  triumph  over  selfishnees 
ever  yet  required  of  his  virtue.  A  Society  might  give  the  alarm,  and  present 
the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  was  thus  that  Clarkson  overthrew 
the  slave-trade ;  and  it  is  thus,  I  hope,  that  the  system  of  transportation  has 
received  its  death-blow."  • 

What  Arnold,  and  many  other  good  men  and  true,  were  sighing  for,  Lord 
Ashley  was  doing,  by  striking  blow  after  blow  at  oppression  and  injnstioe 
and  tyranny,  the  causes  which  had  produced  discontent  and  disafEection  in 
the  labouring  classes. 

•  Stanley's  « life  of  Arnold." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1841. 

Ihdiffbbbncs  to  poverty  and  Buffering',  especially  in  those  wlio  professed 
io  be  inflneneed  by  the  Christian  religion,  was  ineiplicaUe  to  Lord  Ashley. 
He  says: — 

Jan,  5th,  1841. — No  stir  as  yet  in  behalf  of  my  **  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission.'* I  oannot  diaoem  how,  humanly  speaking,  I  have  ever  made  any 
progress  at  alL  To  whom  should  I  have  naturally  looked  for  the  ohief  aid  I 
Why,  undoubtedly,  to  the  clergy,  and  especially  those  of  the  trading  districts. 
Quite  the  reverse ;  from  them  I  have  received  no  support,  or  next  to  none ;  one 
or  two  in  their  individual  capacity  have  given  me  encouragement,  and  wished 
me  God  speed ;  but,  as  a  body,  or  even  numerously,  though  singly,  they  have 
done,  are  doing,  and  will  do,  nothing.  And  this,  throughout  my  whole  career. 
There  are  grand  and  blessed  exceptions,  thank  Gk)d  for  them  t  Bickersteth  is  a 
jewel,  a  jewel  of  the  first  water ;  one  of  those  that  God  will  *'  make  up,**  so  we 
read  in  Malaohi,  at  the  last  day.  The  only  public  act  in  behalf  of  these  wretched 
infants  was  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  of  the  cleiqgy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  got  up  by  the  amiable  exertions  of  the  Bev.  Sir  Henry  Montagu ;  and 
yet  we  have  in  our  Church,  beside  prelates,  sixteen  thousand  ordained  minister? 
of  Christ's  GospeL 

The  saying,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  was  literally  true  with 
JLord  Ashley,  and  it  remained  tme  to  the  end  of  his  life  Only  a  few  ex- 
amples, id  show  how  constantly  the  poor  were  in  his  thoughts,  are  given  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Diaries,  althoogh  snch  entries  abound  throughout 
those  volumes.  The  state  of  the  weather,  depression  in  trade,  illness,  be- 
reavement, separation  from  children  or  friends — ^these  and  a  hundred  other 
things  suggested  to  him  no  extraordinary  cause  of  complaint  as  they  affected 
himself  personslly,  but  they  led  him  invariably  to  think  how  much  more 
terrible  similar  circumstances  must  be  to  the  poor  and  friendless. 

Nor  did  his  sympathy  exhaust  itself  in  merely  thinking  about  them. 
Daring  the  pauses  in  the  greater  labours  which  absorbed  so  much  of  his 
time,  he  would  devise  schemes  for  the  relief  of  thoee  within  his  reach,  and 
would  make  the  help  he  gave  a  thousandfold  more  acceptable  by  the  manner 
ia  which  he  gave  it.  He  was  never  too  proud  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  poor 
honeei  man,  or  take  up  a  sickly  little  child  in  his  anns,  or  sit  in  the  loathsome 
home  of  a  poor  starving  need^woman  as  she  plied  her  needle.  He  never 
spoke  down  to  their  level,  but  sought  to  raise  them  up  to  his,  and  his  kindly 
words  were  as  helpful  as  his  kindly  deeds.    The  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
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that  peculiar  personal  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  which  diaiingaished 
his  later  years;  that  was  only  at  this  period  occasional  which  afterwards 
became  continnal,  but  the  principle  that  inspired  it  was  the  same ;  it  was  de- 
votion to  Him  who  had  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  ha,ve  done  it  nnto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  nnto  Me."  To  Lord  Ashley,  Christiaiiitj  was 
nothing  nnless  it  was  intensely  practical.  On  one  occasion,  when  addressing 
an  assembly  of  young  men  and  urging  them  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  he  said, 
"  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  you  think  when  you  are  young  and  stirring,  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  take  counsel  with  your  grey  hairs,  and  you  will 
bless  Grod  if  your  career  has  been  one  by  which  your  fellows  have  been  bene- 
fited«  and  God  honoured,  and  if  you  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  lay  in  your 
power,  to  advance  His  Holy  Name,  and  to  do  good  to  all  that  were  within 
the  reach  of  your  influence.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  keep  you  from 
mischief  of  all  kinds,  from  mischief  of  action,  of  speculation — ^from  every 
mischief  that  you  can  devise,  than  to  be  everlastingly  engaged  in  some  great 
practical  work  of  good.  Christianity  is  not  a  state  of  opinion  and  specula- 
tion. Christianity  is  essentially  practical,  and  I  will  maiutAin  this,  that 
practical  Christianity  is  the  greatest  curer  of  corrupt  speculative  Christianity. 
No  man,  depend  upon  it,  can  persist  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end 
of  it  in  a  course  of  self-denial,  in  a  course  of  generosity,  in  a  course  of 
virtue,  in  a  course  of  piety,  and  in  a  course  of  prater,  unless  he  draws  from 
his  well-spring,  unless  he  la  drawing  from  the  fountain  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  again  and  again,  let  your  Christianity  be  practical"  * 
In  the  following  extracts  allusions  to  the  Free  Trade  agitation  are  inter- 
woven with  the  subjects  in  which  Lord  Ashley  was  more  immediately 
concerned. 

Jan.  7th. — Under  indisposition  only  does  one  rightly  estimate  Grod*8  bounties ; 
how  assuaging,  how  neoessary  axe  the  many  comforts  and  attentions,  which, 
particularly  in  winter,  the  poor  cannot  get  1  Here  have  I  been  dreadfully  vexed 
by  a  oold  in  the  throat,  aooompanied  by  a  cough,  hard  as  timber  lind  dry  as 
gravel,  which  gives  me  no  rest  day  nor  night  1  Now  if  I,  with  all  the  appliances 
that  money  and  kindness  oan  give,  suffer  so  much,  what  must  be  the  endurance 
of  the  destitute  I 

Feb.  10th.— We  have  now  sat  for  some  days  in  Committee  to  consider  the 
Report  we  shall  make  on  the  Act  for  regulating  Mills  and  Factories.  My  success 
has  hitherto  been  greater  than  I  dared  to  hope  for.  I  have  the  Government  with 
me,  and  the  mill-owners  against  me ;  this  Is  a  curious  revolution  of  parties. 
The  children  in  silk  and  lace  mills  are  included  in  the  draft  report.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  strike  them  out  and  fight  their  battles  another  way.  The  mill- 
owners  cannot  beat  me  either  in  the  Committee  or  the  House  ;  they  know  it,  and 
they  have  made,  therefore,  like  the  tMeves  in  Proverbs,  '*one  purse,**  and  intend 
to  raise  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  alasl  it  is  but  too  easy  te 
maintain  the  Hatus  quo^  whatever  be  its  offences  against  truth,  justice^  and 
humanity.     The  benefits  of  the  Second  Chamber  overbalance  the  evils;  and  I 

*  Bristol  TouBg  Men's  Christian  Anooiaiion,  Jan.,  1861. 
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mast  bepjcaiae  the  hand  that  destToys  my  hopes.  The  very  qoalitieB  that  make 
the  Peers  bulwarks  against  mischief  render  them  also  slow  to  impressions  of 
irood.  They  have  hard  common-sense ;  strong  feelings  of  personal  and  political 
interest,  but  few  sparks  of  generosity,  and  no  sentiment.  Well,  it  is  here  that 
the  tyrants  of  silk  and  lace  propose  to  obtain  a  Committee,  and  thus  throw  off 
all  legislation  to  another  year ;  and  this  they  will  compass,  unless  I  can  prevail 
on  Fox  Maule  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two  ;  the  Factory  Bill  for  the  four  great 
aepamnents  of  industry  will  thus  go  forward  with  all  its  great  and  important 
details ;  it  will  establish  a  precedent)  elevate  a  model,  and  present  a  oontrut. 
Perseverance  and  zeal  will,  by  God*s  blessing,  bring  up  all  the  rest  to  follow  in 
their  train.    But  I  must  have  more  patience  and  more  faith. 

Feb.  13th. — ^Ministers  threaten  a  dissolution,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  a  change  of  Government.  I  don't  much  think  they  will  accomplish 
their  threats  ;  I  hope  not,  at  least  just  yet,  for  I  desire,  above  all  things,  to  carry 
my  Factory  Bill ;  and  sure  I  am  Q*  tell  it  not  in  Gath  *0  that  I  have  got  more, 
and  may  get  more,  from  the  Whigs  than  I  shall  ever  get  from  my  own 
friends. 

Feb.  18th. — Concluded  ou^Beport  to-day  on  Mills  and  Factories,  and  presented 
it  to  the  House.  To  (rod  above  be  all  the  glory  I  Great  and  signal  has  been  the 
support  I  have  received  under  great  diflSculties ;  may  He  continue  it  in  the  final 
difficulties  of  its  passage  through  Parliament.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
Committee,  its  objects  and  members,  we  have  been  wonderfully  harmonious. 

Feb.  26th. — Sadly  disappointed  by  the  tame  and  empty  tone  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peers  speech  on  Morpeth's  Registration  Bill  (Ireland).  A  fairer  and  fitter 
opportunity  was  never  offered  to  any  man  for  a  bold,  striking,  and  solemn 
address,  based  on  the  most  sacred  principles,  and  directed  to  the  highest  feelings ; 
but  he  missed  it^  and  allowed  caution  to  prevail  where  the  heart  only  should 
have  governed.  I  wrote  to  him  and  urged  on  his  recollection  the  solemn  com- 
pact of  1829,  the  history  of  tho  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  and 
the  increase  of  the  rate  of  voting  to  £10.  This  preliminary  measure  was  the 
de<nu  et  tutamen  of  the  Relief  Bill,  the  indlBpensable  security,  the  accorded  and 
witnessed  price,  solemnly  and  for  ever,  of  our  mighty  concession.  He  quite 
concurred  with  me.  I  sat  in  a  fool's  paradise,  expecting  an  indignant,  though 
just  and  solemn,  protest  against  so  monstrous  a  breach  of  a  compact,  the  more 
binding  because  unwritten,  and  ratified  upon  honour.  A  fervent  and  im- 
passioned address,  so  suited  to  the  moment  and  the  man,  would  have  carried 
conviction ;  the  House  would  have  felt  it,  the  country  still  more  ;  he  would  have 
retained  all  that  prudence  requires,  and  yet  have  conciliated  many  distrustful 
supporters,  and  softened  many  asperities  that  the  Relief  Bill  has  left,  and  will 
leave,  in  the  recollections  of  Protestants. 

March  6th. — On  the  first  of  the  month  is  dated  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Poynter's  engagement  with  me,  aa  tutor  to  my  boys.  God  grant  he  may  be  a 
true  Gamaliel  I  Am  I  then  so  old  that  I  must  have  a  grown  man  to  instruct  my 
ohildren? 

Everything  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  had  a  special  interest  for 
I/>Td  Ashley,  and  the  Bill  for  removing  the  test  by  which  Jews  were  ex- 
dnded  from  certain  municipal  offices  waa  watched  by  him  with  close  atten* 
tioa,  although  he  took  no  part  in  the  disoussion.    There  were  great  anomalies 
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in  the  case  which  called  for  remedy ;  for  exaiuple,  it  was  possible  for  a  Jew 
to  be  high  sheriff  of  a  county,  or  Sheriff  of  London,  but  he  conld  not  become 
a  major  or  alderman,  or  even  a  member  of  the  Common  Council.  It  was 
not  until  the  end  of  1847  that  a  Jew  ever  held  the  dignity  of  an  alderman  in 
the  City  of  LondozL  The  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  oath,  which  had  to  be 
taken  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ; "  and  on  this  Lord  Ashley  held 
Tery  strong  yiews,  to  which  he  gave  full  expression  later  on,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament  was  under  discussion. 

Maroh  12th. — On  Wednesday  last  (10th)  a  diacuasion  took  place  in  the  Houae 
of  Commons  on  the  admissibility  of  Jews  to  municipal  offices.  Inglis  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  not  in  prudent  style,  bringing  aJl  his  great 
guns  of  argument,  principle,  and  feeling  to  the  skirmish,  when  he  should  have 
reserved  them  for  the  battle.  He  talked  as  though  the  question  were  their 
admissibility  to  Parliament  No  doubt  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  saying, 
^^principiis  ohgta;^*  but  we  ought  to  adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
resistance  to  the  nature  of  the  attack,  otherwise  we  shoxdd  fire  a  broadside  on  a 
pilot-boat,  solely  because  it  was  to  be  followed  eventually  by  the  whole  squadron. 
This  unnecessary  force  recoiled  on  itself;  none  were  convinced,  some  were 
amused,  and  others  offended. 

Meanwhile,  arguments  forestalled  are  arguments  evaporated ;  Fa-ttidit  eramhe 
repetita;  we  can  devise  nothing  new,  and  what  is  old  will  have  become 
ridiculous.  I  did  not  myself  vote  against  the  Bill,  intending,  as  I  do,  to  reserve 
all  my  opposition  to  the  claim  for  Parliament.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
claims  is  wide  and  palpable ;  in  neither  is  there  danger  to  the  State,  but  in  the 
last  there  is  an  insult  to  Christianity.  Lord  John  Eussell  made  a  speech  of 
surpassing  latitudinarianism.  "  Prophecy,"  said  he  '*  was  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion.*' *'  In  our  legislative  deljKerations,"  he  added,  "  we  were  to  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  the  prophetic  Scriptural."  "  God,"  he  continued,  ''  had  no  need  of  our 
co-operation  to  carry  out  His  wise  purposes."  Most  true;  but  has  not  the 
Almighty  been  pleased  to  command  that  we  shall  do  nothing  to  thwart 
them? 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Lord  Ashley,  as  we  have  seen,  to  enjoy  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  was  still  a  fre- 
quent  visitor  at  Strathfieldsaye,  where  nothing  gave  him  more  intense 
pleasure  than  to  wander  in  the  grounds  with  his  host  and  hear  the  old 
warrior  fight  his  battles  o'er  again.  Memoranda  of  conversations,  written 
down  hurriedly  while  the  impressions  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  were 
treasured  by  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  incidents  of  battle  told  to  him 
by  the  Duke,  wero  more  often  introduced  into  his  speeches  than  any  other 
form  of  iUnstration. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  the  fascination  that  this  intercourse  would  fasTe 
for  him.  His  mind  was  saturated  with  Scripture;  he  looked  upon  life 
as  a  long,  hard  battle,  and  every  evil  as  a  foe  to  be  met  and  conqaered; 
and  though  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  were  not  carnal,  he  saw  in  every 
incident  related  to  him  an  analogy  to  the  spiritual  warfare  in  whieh  tlie 
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soldiers  of  the  Oroee  were  engaged.  Thus  we  find  him  over  and  over 
again,  and  all  through  his  life,  relating  stories  such  as  these : — 

"I  remember  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  talking  to  me  one  day, 
after  our  arms  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Bnrman  Empire. 
The  Duke  said  to  me,  '  I  haye  been  called  upon  to  look  for  a  good  efficient 
frontier  to  our  territory  in  India.  I  have  got  it;  but  I  have  gone  upon 
the  rule  that  no  frontier  is  good  for  defence  unless  it  is  equally  good  for 
attack.'" 

The  application  of  the  stoiy  was  that  Christian  institutions  must  be 
aggressiye  as  well  as  def  ensiye.* 

Again,  when  the  School  Boards  threatened  the  existence  of  Bagged 
Schools,  he  said : — 

"  I  little  thought  we  should  be  able  to  present  such  an  appearance  as  we 
do  this  eyening.  But  we  haye  acted  upon  the  principle  which  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  acted  upon,  and  of  which  he  frequently  spoke  to  me 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  haying  crowned  his  military  operations  with 
success.  He  said  that  in  all  the  Continental  armies  if  a  point  was  carried 
the  Crenerals  considered  themselyes  beaten,  'But  I  neyer  thought  myself 
beaten,'  said  he,  '  so  long  as  I  could  present  a  front  to  the  enemy.  If  I 
was  beaten  at  one  point  I  went  to  another,  and  in  that  way  I  won  all  my 
victories.*  *'t 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Shaftesbury  remarked : — 

"  I  remember  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  me,  in  speaking 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, '  After  a  defeat  sustained,  the  greatest  sorrow  is 
a  yictory  won.*  '*  J 

And  again  :-^ 

"Many  years  ago,  in  conyersation  with  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington, 
I  said  to  him,  '  Now,  Duke,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  most  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Marshal  MassenaP'  He  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  'FU  tell  you  what:  I  always  found  him  in  the  place 
where  I  did  not  wish  him  to  be.' "  The  application  of  the  story  was  this : 
**!  will  reyerse  that  saying,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *'in  respect  of  the 
City  missionary,  and  say  that  I  always  find  him  in  the  place  where  I  wish 
him  to  be.**  § 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  Premier  (Lord  Melbourne)  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  raised  by  the  presentation  of  petitions  against  any  alterations  in  the 
Com  Laws,  had  expressed  bimwAlf  in  favour  of  a  change.  In  allusion  to  thia 
Lord  Ashley  writes : — 

May  4th. — ^There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  whateyer  be  the  final  issue,  the  MinisterB 
are  tthinking  of  a  dissolution,  and  apprehending  compulsory  retirement.  Succes- 
sive defeats  haye  loosened  the  cement,  and  a  yigorous  blow  would  batter  down 
the  walL    I  belieye  they  will  ^  go,"  as  the  phrase  is.    I  know  not  whether  I  ought 

•  Speeeb  at  Gb^gow,  Oct.,  1874.  t  Ragged  School  Union,  May,  1876w 

t  Beligious  Tract  Society,  May,  1877.  §  London  City  Miision,  May,  187a 
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to  wish  it.  To  be  sure,  their  good  deeds  are  very  hollow  in  principle  and  truth ; 
I  would  not  give  much  for  the  chance  of  yirtne  and  excellence  and  human 
service  in  the  face  of  political  calculation.  Homer  writes  me  word  that  the 
Factory  Bill  is  suspended  indefinitely ;  the  state  of  affairs  is  assigned  as  a  plea ;  it 
may  be  so  in  some  respects ;  but  I  camiot  altogether  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  delay  punishes  me,  and  will  embarrass  Peel.  Suspended,  forsooth  I  and  thus 
another  year  is  added  to  the  period  over  which  wrong  and  violence  are  to  reign 
without  control  1  The  whole  of  last  Session  and  the  best  half  of  this  utterly 
lost ;  all  the  evidence  will  be  stale,  facts  without  pointy  and  cases  out  of  date ;  to 
say  nothing  of  other  opiaioni  and  other  conduct  in  a  succeeding  Government. 
Nevertheless,  *^  against  hope  I  must  believe  in  hope ; "  as  I  began  in  faith,  bo  must 
I  continue,  regarding  difficulties  as  so  many  trials,  and  delays  as  essential  to 
maturity—''  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him." 

May  13th. — ^We  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  speculation ;  every 
one  knows  the  intentions  of  the  Ministers,  though,  in  fact  they  do  not  know 
their  own.  I  hear  from  Alava  that  the  Queen  takes  it  all  very  calmly,  not  liking 
it  but  yielding  to  it  .  .  .  World  busy  in  assigning  offices  to  men,  and  men 
to  offices. 

Lord  Ashley's  name  was  freely  mentioned  in  connection  with  office ;  and 
commenting  on  the  estimates  made  of  him  by  others,  he  fell  into  a  strain  in 
his  Diary  to  which  he  was  becoming  accustomed — a  strain  of  self -deprecia- 
tion and  somewhat  morbid  self -analysis. 

If  speaking  be  required,  ready  off-hand  statement  or  reply,  there  are  few  men 
not  equally  competent  with  myself.  I  never  hear  a  speech  without  feeling  that^ 
inferior  though  it  be,  it  is  better  than  I  could  make.  I  begin  to  contrast  the 
powers  exhibited  with  my  own,  and  I  remain  overwhelmed  by  my  own  deficiency. 
I  do  regret  it,  because  I  feel  fully,  deeply,  unanswerably,  that  I  am  thus 
limited,  very  limited,  in  my  means  of  carrying  out  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  con- 
ceive, and  the  half  of  what  I  propose,  for  the  general  welfare.  It  is  marvelloas 
to  observe  how  much  might  be  effected  in  these  days  by  a  man  who  had  right 
notions  acd  an  effective  tongue. 

May  19th.— A  great  victory,  no  doubt,  last  night ;  *  but  will  it  be  a  fruit- 
ful one? 

May  20th. — ^Not  yet — ^Ministers  go  on  I  I 

But  the  Helboume  Ministry  was  doomed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  Free  Trade  movement,  or  to  show  the 
successive  stages  of  that  great  agitation,  which  Lord  Melbourne  affected  to 
regard  with  contempt,  and  which  Lord  John  Russell  condemned ;  nor  would 
it  be  within  our  scope  to  trace  the  other  causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
that  "  her  Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of 

*  Government  defeated  on  Lord  Sandon's  motion  against  rednotion  of  du^  o« 
foreign  sugars. 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  House 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances  is  at  yariance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  The  division  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  June, 
with  the  result  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  No  confidence  "  motion  was  carried 
bj  a  majority  of  one. 

May  25th. — ^Reoeiyed  yesterday  a  most  laudatory  letter,  sent  in  the  name  of 
many  ConserratiTes  of  Leeds,  to  request  me  to  stand  for  that  borough.  Of  oourse 
I  declined  it,  but  the  honour  of  the  offer  was  great,  and  the  grounds  of  it  still 
more  so. 

June  8th. — Windsor  Oastle.  Arrived  here  last  night  ...  I  find  we  are 
invited  for  the  races  at  Asoot.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  oannot  refuse  to  go  there. 
I  am  the  Queen's  guest,  and  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  put  upon  my  Sovereign 
Buoh  a  rebuke  as  would  be  conveyed  by  my  declining  to  accompany  her.  I  wish 
to  avoid  and  discountenance  races,  and  I  do  not  like  to  add  the  value  of  my 
example  (auoh  as  it  is)  to  aid  the  maintenance  of  the  praotioe — ^but  the  thing  is 
not  wrong  in  itself,  simply  in  its  consequences.  I  shall  aoquiesoe,  therefore,  in 
this  instanoe,  and  pray  Ood  it  may  not  be  productive  of  any  mischief  to  the 
slight  infiuenoe  I  may  have  in  the  world  for  carrying  forward  measures  and 
designs  of  good  to  mankind. 

June  9th. — It  was  a  dull  affair,  and  I  hope  harmless^  It  is  a  thing  by  itself — 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  people,  in  great  state 
and  oizoumstanoe. 

June  16th. — Commemoration  day  at  Oxford;  went  over  from  Kuneham, 
whither  I  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  Queen ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
IiawB ;  it  was  my  due— so  far  as  it  is  worth  anything — ^long  ago,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  refuse  it  now.  The  Prinoe  must  have  seen  Whiggery  at  a  fearful  discount ; 
the  undergradnates  enjoyed  their  Satoznalia  to  excess,  showing,  however,  great 
respect  to  the  Prince,  and  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  I  was  received  with 
oourtesy,  and  nothing  more  ;  my  popularity,  such  as  it  is,  lies  with  a  portion  of 
the  ''great  unwashed." 

On  June  22nd,  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  Queen  in  person.  "I 
entertain  the  hope,"  her  Majesty  said,  '*  that  the  progress  of  public  business 
may  be  facilitated,  and  that  divisions  injurious  to  the  cause  of  steady  policy 
and  useful  legislation  may  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  a  new  Parliament^ 
-which  I  shall  direct  to  be  summoned  without  delay." 

June  22nd. — ^This  day  Parliament  dissolved  by  the  Queen  in  person.  Thus  do 
tlie  Ministers  seek  to  identify  her  with  what  is  odious  and  wicked,  and  hide  their 
own  hoary  profligacy  under  her  yoxmg  virtue.*  It  is  a  solemn  day,  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  the  final  issue — ^if  beaten  now,  our  account  is  settled,  the  sentence 
•will  (dearly  have  been  passed,  and  the  nation  mnst  await  the  execution.  An 
ixicrease  of  power  in  the  hands  of  these  Ministers,  frightened  and  stimulated,  as 
tJxefj  are,  by  the  prospective  loss  of  it^  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  violent, 

*  A  disaolntion  on  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread, **  Lord  Aahley  regarded  ''as  the  mo«t 
IzDpfeper  and  most  misohievona  that  ever  entei-ed  into  the  mind  of  a  statesman." 
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inildeL  Jaoobinioal,  extirpadn^  meaBiireB,  to  ont  up,  root  and  bnnoh,  OTery  hape^ 
nBjy  poflBibility,  of  our  aoceasion  to  office.  This  is  the  position — ^to  whom  then 
do  we  torn?  ...  In  some  chnzohes  a  call  has  been  made  to  the  whole  nation 
to  ^*  lift  np  their  hearts  " ;  grarei  solemn,  wholesome,  neceanry  oonnsel — would 
to  God  it  were  obeyed.    ... 

We  shall  triumph  in  the  elections,  I  verily  beliere.  I  have  laboured  hard  for 
Jooelyn*  at  Leeds ;  he  has  been  wonderfully  received,  I  believe  in  great  measure 
through  my  influence — ^this  is  gfreater  than  I  thought  it  was ;  but  as  I  have  ob- 
tained it  by  tiie  proposition  and  maintenance  of  certain  measures,  I  must  use  it 
for  the  advancement  of  those  measures.  I  have  no  right  to  call  on  the  operatives, 
who  confide  in  me,  to  support  either  me  personally,  or  any  party  politically, 
unless  Buoh  a  course  be,  in  my  honest  belief,  conduoive  to  t^eir  success  in  the 
matter  they  seek.  I  may  be  disappointed  after  all ;  but  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
in  no  worse  condition,  and  we  shall  have  made  a  great  and  legitimate  experiment 
I  have  done  much  in  hope  to  conciliate  the  landed  gentry  in  their  behalf,  and  ap- 
proximate the  parties  who  have  common  interests,  and,  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  a 
common  enemy,  the  mill-owner ;  he  is  not  necessarily,  but  optionally  so—he  is 
the  Jacobin  of  commeroe. 

It  astonishes  me  to  see  what  I  have  done.  The  operatives  have  been  enabled 
In  many  places  (and  they  were  never  so  before)  to  tell  their  own  story.  This  has 
been  sufficient  to  baffle  t^e  Corn-Law  Leaguers.  I  cannot  but  admire  and  love 
these  poor  fellows ;  they  have  shown  an  ardour,  a  gratitude,  and  a  sincerity  that 
would  put  to  shame  nine-tenths  of  the  gentry.  They  promised  me  to  give 
Jooelyn  a  good  reception,  and  they  have  done  so. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  changes  that  were  going  on 
in  the  political  world,  some  of  the  operatives  should  feel  a  little  anxiety 
whether  their  leader  would  stand  steadfast,  and  whether  his  opinions  on 
certain  details  in  connection  with  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
remain  unchanged.  Mr.  Mark  Grabtree  was  appointed  spokesman  on  behalf 
of  the  operatives  of  tlie  West  Riding,  and,  in  fulfilling  his  mission,  he  addod 
the  expression  of  a  fear  lest,  in  the  event  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  forming'  a 
Ministry,  Lord  Ashley  might  accept  some  office  which  would  embarrass  him 
in  these  matters.  To  this  he  replied :  "  Without  speculating  on  the  proba- 
bility of  a  Cabinet  to  be  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  on  the  probability 
that  I  should  be  invited  to  take  any  subordinate  station  in  his  Govern- 
ment,  I  will  never  place  myself  in  any  situation  where  I  shall  not  be  as  free 
as  air  to  do  everything  that  I  may  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  happiness, 
comfort,  and  welfare  of  that  portion  of  the  working  classes  who  have  so  long 
and  confidingly  entrusted  to  me  the  care  of  their  hopes  and  intereste." 

June  29th.— Down  here  (Salisbury)  to  aid  John.t  This  week  will  be  a  stirring 
one.  God  in  His  goodness  give  us  the  victory,  but  may  He  give  us  graoe  therewith 
to  use  it  aright  1  But  all  success  (I  speak  as  a  man)  seems  to  hang  on  the  Lon- 
don election,  and  the  repulse  of  Lord  John — ^it  is  proceeding  at  this  very  hour  1 

*  Lord  Jooelyn,  aon  of  the  Earl  of  Rodei^  had  married  Lady  Ashley's  lister 
f  The  Hon.  John  Aahley,  brother  of  Lora  Ashley. 
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July  Ist — To  London  and  back  yeetezday  to  vote  for  Rous,*  who,  though  last 
in  the  field,  was  first  at  the  poIL  Not  so  John,  who  was  defeated  to-daj  by  56. 
This  23  a  sad  disappointment,  but  now  it  is  lost,  let  us  aot  as  though  it  were 
bet!:er  for  us  not  to  hare  won. 

July  3rd. — ^Dorchester.  I  have  just  heard  that  Jooelyn  has  been  defeated. 
Thus  fall  my  hopes  and  efforts.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill,  if  not  retarded,  has  lost  a 
grand  means  of  adyanoe.  Fresh  toil,  fresh  obstacles,  fresh  anxieties  await  me. 
«  Hn  effuw4  labor r 

July  4th. — Sunday.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  agricultural 
life,  a  happy  peasantry  and  a  good  landlord.  There  are  passajres  in  it  of  un- 
riyalled  sweetness  and  beauty,  exhibiting  a  state  of  things,  and  a  simplicity  of 
intercourse  arising  from  and  coloured  by  religion,  such  as  this  country  now  can 
neyer  enjoy  1 

July  6th. — St  Giles's  Rectory.  Elected  this  morning  for  the  fourth  time  as 
County  Member  without  trouble  and  without  expense. 

In  his  8X)eech  to  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  Lord  Ashley  reviewed 
the  political  history  of  the  last  ten  years ;  the  poriod  since  he  first  represented 
them  in  Parliament.  The  Com  Laws  naturally  furnished  him  with  his  prin- 
cipal subject.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said,  "  If  the  price  of  com  be 
low  it  will  pauperise  the  producer ;  if  the  price  of  com  be  high  it  will  oppress 
the  eonsumer,  and  thus  you  will  have  this  constant  and  happy  alternation,  at 
one  time  stripping  the  farmer,  at  another  time  starring  the  people.  I  am 
anxious  for  the  due  maintenance  and  proper  remuneration  of  the  honest 
industry  of  this  realm,  and  will  neyer  consent  to  any  arrangement  whatsoever 
that  will  abate  by  one  farthing  the  wages  of  labour  either  in  the  county  of 
DofTset,  or  in  the  town  of  Manchester.  .  .  .  This  leads  me  to  that  which  has 
been  held  out  as  a  great  boon — ^the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread."  I  hold  that  that  cry 
is  both  absurd  and  wicked.  It  tells  but  half  of  the  truth,  and  mystifies  the 
other.  Many  things  may  be  exceedingly  cheap,  but  at  the  same  time  wholly 
unattainable.  Let  them  add  the  other  half  of  the  story,  low  wages,  and  then 
you  have  the  whole  truth.  And  I  beg  you  to  recollect  the  budget  of  the 
itinerant  philosophical  Irishman,  who  entered  a  shop  in  one  of  the  streete  of 
London  to  inquire  the  price  of  eggs,  and  was  informed  "  two  for  sitpence." 
He  replied  that  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  whence  he  had  come,  he  could  procure 
a  dozen  for  the  same  money.  "  Then  why  did  you  not  stay  in  Mayo  ?  "  was 
the  question  then  put  to  him.  "  Arrah !  "  says  he,  "  because  I  could  not  get 
the  sixpence  to  buy  them  with ! " 

In  the  latter  half  of  his  speech  he  brought  an  exhaustive  indictment 
against  the  Government  in  a  series  of  charges,  launched  with  tremendous 
vigour,  and  each  justifying  the  vote  of  "  No  confidence." 

July  12  th. — Sat  next  to  Peel  at  dinner  last  Saturday.  What  poesesBes  that 
man?    It  was  the  neighbourhood  of  an  iceberg  with  a  slight  thaw  on  the  surface. 

*  Copt.  Hon.  Heniy  Rous,  Member  for  Weitminster,  afterwards  well  known  at 
Admiral  Rous,  the  great  authority  and  arbiter  in  all  Turf  matters,  but  always  most  dis- 
tingniahed  for  his  integrity  and  honour  amid  somewhat  doubtful  surroundings. 
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We  have  taiiimphed  in  the  W.  Riding  I    This  is  indeed  a  marvellous  work,  and 
oallB  loudly  for  our  humblest  and  heartiest  thanks. 

July  13th. — Called  on  Oastler  to-daj  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  I  broke  off  from 
him  when  he  became  ungovernably  violent,  and  dealt  in  langnage  and  advice 
which  must  have  issued  in  fire  and  bloodshed.  Years  have  now  elapsed ;  his  fury 
has  subsided,  and  h:<i  services  must  not  be  forgotten.  No  man  has  finer  talents 
or  a  warmer  heart ;  his  feelings  are  too  iK>werf ul  for  control,  and  he  has  often 
been  outrageous,  because  he  knew  that  his  principles  were  just  The  factory 
children,  and  all  the  operatives,  owe  him  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  all  the  service  that  was  rendered  in  the 
beginning  of  this  mighty  question.  His  employer,  Mr.  Thomhill,  has  used  hint 
infamously.  I  had  intended  to  call  on  him  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  but,  on  reflection, 
I  delayed  my  visit  until  after  the  elections,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  an 
interested  motive— of  a  desire  to  obtain  his  influence  in  the  W.  Riding.    .    .    . 

The  result  of  the  Greneral  Election  was  a  gain  to  the  Tories  greater  tium 
the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated,  the  lists  showing  368  Tories  to  292 
Liberals. 

July  24th. — Shortly  will  begin  a  new  Administration,  and  God  grant  it  may 
open  new  hopes  and  new  principles.  .  .  .  The  country  has  no  real  confidence 
in  Peel ;  they  have  attempted  this  great  experiment  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
many  in  a  spirit  of  prayer ;  but  they  do  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  awful 
probability  that  it  may  not  please  God  to  render  Peel  an  instniment  of  good  to 
this  nation. 

They  fear  his  love  of  expediency,  his  perpetual  egoistry,  his  dread  of  an  im- 
movable principle,  his  delight  in  the  praise,  of  men.  I  confess  they  have  much 
and  sad  truth  on  their  side.  I  cannot  see  in  him  those  great  qualities  which  the 
present  times  peculiarly  require — ^we  need  mighty  virtues  far  more  than  mighty 
talents^  He  has  abundance  of  human  honesty,  and  not  much  of  Divine  faith  ; 
he  will  never  do  a  dishonourable  thing,  he  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  a  religious 
one ;  he  will  tolerate  no  jobs  to  win  votes,  he  will  submit  to  no  obloquy  to  please 
€rod ;  a  well-turned  phrase  of  compliment,  and  eulogy  from  John  Russell  or 
Macaulay,  will  attract  him  more  than  ''Hast  thou  oonsldered  my  servant 
Job?"    .    .    . 

Wrote  to  him  urgently  and  solemnly  on  the  future  conduct  of  his  Grovern- 
ment,  and  more  especially  on  the  danger  of  Puseyism.  The  more  I  reflect  the 
more  I  thank  God  that  I  have  written.  For  the  country's  sake,  and  for  his 
own,  I  must  ever  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  his  public  success  and  personal 
welfare. 

July  28th. — ^London.  Came  up  for  a  few  hours  from  Panshanger.  Her 
Majesty  was  there. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  was  as  follows : — 

Lord  AsJUef  to  Sir  Rohert  Peel, 

Broadstaibs,  JiUy  24«A,  1841. 

Mr  DEAB  Sir  Robert, — ^I  have  ventured,  daring  the  last  twelve  montha, 
to  write  to  you  with  intimacy  and  confidence  on  two  or  three  aubjeoti.    I 
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shall  do  BO  onoe  more,  and  only  onoe  more,  beoauM  a  limit  mnst  be  put  tc  moh 
interferences ;  nor  wonld  I  have  done  so  now,  had  I  not  felt  that  tounense 
interests  were  involyed  in  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  rigfht  nndenrtanding 
of  certain  questions  which  will  shortly  come  before  yon.  We  have  obtained, 
by  QodCn  blessing,  a  most  signal  victory  in  the  elections,  the  issne  of  which 
will,  to  all  human  probability,  be  your  elevation  to  the  (Government  of  these 
kingdoms.  I  will  not  presume  to  talk  of  dnties  and  responsibilities  ;  few  men 
can  either  know  them  or  feel  them  more  intensely  than  yourself ;  bnt  I  will 
tell  yon  the  very  general  language  of  many  persons  among  the  clergy,  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  operatives — ^persons  who  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  a  vast  portion  of  those  classes. 

My  habits  and  pursuits  have,  of  late  years,  brought  me  much  into  contact 
with  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  orders ;  they  speak  to  me  without  reserve, 
and  treat  me  with  the  intimacy  of  a  friend.  Now  this  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  statements  to  me,  and  almost  the  very  form  of  words  universally 
adopted :  "  We  have  made  immense  efforts  during  the  last  few  years  to  reject 
the  present  Ministers,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  must  not 
think  that  we  have  done  so  for  him  and  their  party — we  have  no  more  pre- 
ference for  them  than  for  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs ;  we  look  to  the 
assertion  and  execution  of  great  principles,  and  the  maintenance  of  great 
interests ;  should  we  be  disapi>ointed,  we  shall  become  as  hostile  as  we  have 
hitherto  been  friendly.** 

But  the  Church  will  present  more  serious  difficulties,  and  I  fear  more  awful 
dangers,  than  any  other  matter  of  Government.  There  are  now,  within  its 
bosom,  two  ]>arties,  divided  against  each  other  on  principles  irreconcilable, 
heart-stirring,  and  vital.  The  XHurty  denominated  the  Puseyites  are  strong  in 
number,  possess  character  and  learning,  but  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  clergy. 
Their  opi>onents  are  the  majority,  but  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
concentrated  in  an  university ;  they  have  more  piety,  and  less  reading,  but  carry 
with  them  the  great  body  of  the  laity.  These  parties  regard  one  another  with 
the  greatest  dislike  and  suspicion.  The  Puseyites  consider  their  opponents  as 
little  better  than  Dissenters ;  the  others  look  upon  the  Puseyites  as  inchoate 
Papista  You  may  estimate  the  feelings  of  each  by  the  character  of  the 
opinions  he  holds  of  his  antagonists.  The  Puseyites  assert  that  the  Evangelicals 
depreciate  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Fathers ;  the  Evangelicals 
maintain  that  the  Pus^tes  prefer  it  to  the  Bible.  My  purpose,  however,  is 
simply  to  point  out  to  you  (and  I  do  it  with  the  most  conscious  sense  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  whole  Church  may  be  exposed)  the  consequences  that  must 
(low  from  the  elevation,  to  high  eodesiastioal  offices,  of  persons  distinguished 
for  the  new  opinions.  The  Church  will  be  shaken  by  violent  commotions. 
The  Low  Church,  as  they  are  called,  will  believe,  and  will  preach  too,  that 
Popery  is  encouraged  and  promoted.  The  prodigious  zeal  they  have  manifested 
against  the  present  Ministers  will  re-act  upon  you.  I  say  not  that  your 
Government  can  never  withstand  such  an  onset  as  that,  but  I  do  say  that  our 
Establishment  will  be  destroyed. 

I  will  not  disguise  from  yon  my  own  belief  that  many  of  that  party  are 
actually  Romanists  in  creed,  and  will  declare  themselves  to  be  such  when- 
ever oansoienoe  gets  the  better  of  Jesuistry ;   that  they  are  enemies  to  iJae 
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Reformation  (God*8  beat  gift  to  thifl  oounttj)  is  proved  bj  their  boetilitj  to 
its  doctrines,  and  their  reviling:  of  its  martyrs;  that  they  are  half-hearted  to 
the  Constitution  is  shown  when  they  pervert  into  rebellion  the  Bevolntion  of 
1688,  whitewashing  James,  and  blackenino^  King:  William. 

Pray,  during  the  short  leisure  yon  may  enjoy  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, just  look  at  the  work  I  have  sent  you.  It  is  by  an  impartial  hand,  a 
good  man,  and  a  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Ghuroh  in  the  United  States;  a 
person,  therefore,  disconnected  from  our  party-strifes  and  ecclesiastical  divisions. 
His  treatise  will  show  you  how  far  the  Oxford  Theologians  have  departed 
from  the  Anglican,  and  how  closely  they  have  approached  to  the  Roman  Church. 

You  are  now  about  to  be  summoned  to  the  hig^hest  and  most  responsible 
of  all  earthly  situations.  No  crowned  head  has  a  tenth  part  of  the  dignity 
and  moral  power  that  aocomx)any  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms ;  it  will  place  you  at  the  head,  if  you  choose  to  assume  it,  of  the  jrali- 
tdcal  and  religious  movements  of  the  whole  world.  No  statesman  will  ever 
have  acceded  to  office  with  so  many  and  so  fervent  prayers  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  My  firm  belief  is  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  daily 
poured  forth  the  most  heartfelt  devotions  that  you  might  become  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  advancement  and  glory  of  His 
Church,  the  welfare  of  this  people,  and  of  all  mankind.  In  these  days  of 
speciousneas,  of  peril,  and  of  perplexity,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  you  through 
the  false  shoals  on  every  side  of  your  course  but  a  vigorous  and  dauntless 
faith  which,  utterly  disregarding  the  praise  of  men,  and  having  a  single  eye 
to  the  glory  of  God,  shall  seek  none  but  that  which  comes  from  Him 
only.    .    .    . 

Though  your  lot  be  cast  in  times  of  novel  difficulties  and  unprecedented 
dangers,  in  times  to  produce  events  which  will  throw  all  the  "past  into  a 
shade,  they  believe  that,  while  your  conflict  may  be  tremendous,  your  reward 
wiU  be  ample.  If  the  piety  of  your  supi>orters  can  be  of  any  avail  (and  we 
know  from  Scripture  that  it  is),  you  will  be  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  a 
noble  company,  many  unknown  to  you  and  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  any  but 
God  and  their  own  hearts,  who  will  "  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord/'  And  for  myself,  let  me  say  that,  whether  you  shall  be  destined,  in 
God's  w^isdom,  to  success  or  to  defeat,  to  power  or  to  retirement,  I  shall  ever 
desire  your  real  honour  and  your  real  happiness^  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Believe  me,  &o.  &c., 

P.S. — Do  not  answer  this  letter.  Ashley. 

Haying  determined  to  watch  the  working  of  the  Factory  Act  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  being  especially  anxious  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the 
operatives,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  Act  as  regarded  themselves, 
Lord  Ashley  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  and  set  off 
into  Lancashire  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

August  2nd. — ^Manchester.  Came  here  on  a  factory  tour  to  see  the  latest 
Improvements  (I)  in  machinery.  Went  to  a  meeting  of  operatives  and  talked 
to  them  ;  poor  fellows,  the  times  are  heavy,  and  their  position  is  most  dis- 
tressing, nor  can  I   foresee  any  possibility  of  amendment  for  them ;  the  Teo 
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Hours  Bill  would  come  too  late  for  all  the  practioal  purpoaes  we  onoe  pre- 
dicted ;  the  evil  unoheoked  has  attained  so  fearful  a  height  that  hmnan  legis- 
lation is  mere  verbiage.  The  meeting  went  off  very  weU.  I  expressed  sympathy 
and  friendship— it  soothed  their  spirits,  and  somewhat  lightened  the  burthen 
by  an  apparent  sharing  of  it  The  olergy  here,  as  usual,  are  cowed  by  capital 
and  power.  I  find  none  who  "cry  aloud  and  spare  not ;"  but  so  it  is  every* 
where.  Two  more  clergy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  other  parts,  have  offered  me 
assistance,  Mr.  Sparks  Byers  and  Archdeacon  Wilberf oroe ;  Mr.  Byers  has  been 
singularly  active  and  friendly. 

August  6th. — Leeds.  Convened  meetings  at  Bolton,  Aahton,  Huddersfield. 
and  Leeds ;  success  went  on  increasing,  and  each  reception  was  more  hearty 
and  affectionate  than  the  last.  What  a  sin  it  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  sterling 
value  and  merit  of  these  i>oor  men  I  A  few  words  of  kmdness  are  as  effectual 
with  them  as  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers  on  a  French  population.  Never 
have  I  met  with  such  respect  and  affection  as  on  this  journey.  I  see  and  feel 
the  truth  of  Oastler's  observation,  '*  they  are  neither  infidels  nor  Jacobins ; 
they  love  the  Monarchy  and  they  love  religion."  It  is  most  correct,  though  they 
have  been  denied  the  blessings  of  the  one,  and  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  other.  O  Grod,  the  Grod  of  all  nghteousnees,  mercy,  and  love,  give  us  all 
grace  and  strength  to  conceive  and  execute  whatever  may  be  for  Thine  honour 
and  their  welfare,  that  we  may  become  at  the  last,  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  our  common  Bedeemer,  a  great  and  a  happy,  because  a  wise 
and  xmderstanding,  people. 

In  a  speech  at  Leeds,  Lord  Ashley  instanced  the  case  of  a  yonng  woman 
in  a  mill  at  Stockport,  who  had  been  caught  by  the  machinery,  whirled  round, 
and  dashed  to  the  ground,  with  Hmbs  broken  and  body  mntilated.  Her 
dmployers  deducted  eighteenpence  from  her  wages  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  week  since  the  accident  happened !  In  iUnstration  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Ashley  worked  on  behalf  of  the  operatives,  the 
sequel  to  the  story  may  be  told  here.  He  prosecuted  the  mill-owners,  with 
the  result  that  they  had  to  pay  £100  damages  to  the  girl,  and  expenses  on 
both  sides,  amounting  to  £600.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  in  the 
first  instance,  in  properly  boxing  off  the  machinery,  would  have  saved  tliis 
loss  to  the  mill-owners  and  the  more  terrible  loss  to  the  injured  girl.  It  was 
thus  that  he  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  operatives  the  value  of  law,  and 
proved  to  them  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes. 

August  16th. — ^Broadstairs.  Passed  a  few  days  happily  with  my  wife  and 
kids.  A  letter  from  Peel  in  answer.  He  is  civil  and  even  kind,  but  says  nothing 
to  inspire  confidence,  and  he  dislikes  Puseyites  because  they  have  abused  him  in 
the  BritUh  CHtio,  not  because  of  their  i>olitical  and  religious  opinions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  Ashley. 

Dbattok  Manob,  Jug.  1st  J 1841. 

Mt  deab  Ashley, — ^You  never  need  make  the  slightest  apology  for  communi- 
cating to  me,  in  the  most  frank  and  unreserved  manner,  your  own  opinions  upon 
public  matters,  or  information  you  may  receive  as  to  the  opinions  of  others 
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The  books  yon  mentioned  hare  safely  reached  me,  and  they  have  alreody 
reoeiyed  some  attention  from  me.  If  yon  will  read  a  late  article  in  the  Brituh 
CritiCf  yon  will  find  that  I  do  not  stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Pnseyites.  I  hope  I  am  doing  that  party  an  injnstioe  in  supposing'  that  they 
would  oonntenanoe  snoh  spiteful  and  malevolent  feelings,  concealed  under  the 
thin  garb  of  superior  piety,  as  that  article  exhibits.  Still,  I  suppose  the  BritUh 
Critic  is  a  Puseyite  organ. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  state  correctly  both  the  extent  and  the  bitterness  of  the 

feud  which  is  raging  in  the  Church.    It  is  fit  and  right  that  men  should  adhere 

steadfastly  to  sincere  religious  opinions,  and  should  enforce  and  Tnaintafn  them 

with  all  the  ability  and  strength  of  argument  they  can  command  ;  but  it  tr^ 

quently  hap})ens  that  these  zealous  controyersialists  on  religious  matters  leave, 

on  the  mind  of  their  readers,  one  conyiction  stronger  than  any  other,  namely, 

that  Christian  charity  is  consumed  in  their  burning  seal  for  their  own  opinions. 

I  have  read  some  coatroversies  of  late  which  have  made  me  rejoice  that  the 

parties  to  them  have  no  other  i>ower  over  their  neighbour  than  to  abuse  and 

defame  him. 

Bver  most  faithfully  yours, 

BOBEBT  Pbel. 

August  27th. — ^Fresh  difficulties  beset  my  path.  The  master-epinneis  have 
held  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  and  have  resolved  to  oppose  any  Bill  that  I  can 
bring  in.  llus  determines  much  of  my  course.  I  knew  what  /  should  do 
before ;  I  now  can  guess  what  Peel  will  do  :  he  will  succumb  to  the  capitalists 
and  reject  my  Factory  Bill.  No  human  power,  therefore,  shall  induce  me  to 
accept  office.  I  am  bound  by  every  obligation,  human  and  Divine,  not  to  allow 
myself  to  be  placed  in  any  situation  where  I  may  not  be  equally,  if  not  better, 
circumstanced  to  advance  these  great  interests.  My  part  is  resolved.  If  Peel 
oppose  me,  nay,  even  if  he  does  not  support  me,  I  will  surrender  interest  and 
ambition  to  the  cause ;  I  will  persevere  in  it,  Ood  helping  me,  through  storm  and 
sunshine ;  I  will  commit  all  to  Christ,  and,  trusting  in  Him,  I  shall  never  be 
oonfounded. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  the  appointments  of  the  new  Ministry  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  told  as  it  is,  in  the  Diary,  with  vivid  minute- 
ness, and  with  all  the  wannth  and  ferrour  of  the  moment  at  which  it 
occurred. 

In  offering  an  appointment  to  Lord  Ashley,  it  was  evidently  the  desire  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  place  him  in  some  sinecure  office  where  he  would  be  kept 
quiet;  and  his  "high  morality"  was  made  the  pretext  for  requiring  his 
services  in  the  Koyal  Household.  The  Factory  Question  was  now  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  It  had  materially  influenced  the  past  elections, 
and  it  was  gathering  around  it  forces  which  threatened  to  become  increasingly 
formidable.  To  silence  the  leader  of  the  movement,  by  Inring  him  to  accept 
an  office  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  a  great  political 
agitation,  was  a  stroke  of  policy  worth  any  effort.  It  was  a  grave  mistake, 
however,  to  offer  an  inferior  post.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  event  of  the  offer  being  declined,  to  press  upon  him  a 
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higher  and  more  eongenial  appointment ;  but  that  intention  was  f  rostrated  by 
the  reception  given  to  his  first  proposal  Lord  Ashley's  pride  was  natnrallj 
woonded.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  his  country ;  he  could  not  regard  the  offer  as  other  than  an  insult 
to  the  position  he  had  taken  in  great  national  questions,  and  to  the  causes  he 
represented. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  know  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He 
was  incapable  of  realising  the  high  and  generous  motives  of  one  who,  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor,  and  the  wretched,  and  the  oppressed,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
position  and  emolxmient,  and  close  upon  himself  the  gates  leading  to  political 
power — through  which  the  majority  of  men  are  only  too  eager  to  pass  at  all 
hazards. 

Lord  Ashley,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  through  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal ;  perceived  the  speciousness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  injury  any 
compliance  with  them  would  do  to  the  cause  he  had  so  warmly  at  heart,  and 
at  once  resolved  upon  the  course  of  action  he  would  pursue.  He  determined 
that  he  would  not  accept  any  ofiice,  of  any  kind,  under  any  conditions  which 
would  interfere  with  his  perfect  freedom  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  factory 
operatives. 

To  the  resolution  taken  on  this  occasion  he  was  faithful  throughout  his 
life.  In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  urged  him  with  great  persistency  to  accept  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  again  declined.  Under  different  Administra- 
tions, and  from  opposite  sides,  he  was  urged  to  take  office ;  but  his  resolution 
was  fixed  and  unalterable.  "  There  are  still  1,600,000  ox>eratives,''  was  his 
reply  to  Lord  Derby,  as  late  as  1866,  "  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Factory  Acts ;  until  they  are  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  I 
cannot  take  office." 

August  30th. — ^Peel  sent  for  me  this  morning  ;  and  having  put  into  my  hands 
an  Older  from  the  Queen  to  attend  her  at  Windsor,  desired  my  advice,  **  Who 
shall  be  Lord  Steward,  who  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  Shall  I  propose  Lord  Liverpool 
for  the  Stewardship  7 "...  He  then  opened  his  budget,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  accept  an  office  in  the  Household.  He  re-stated  his 
arguments  of  1839.  I  told  him  the  case  was  altered  ;  the  Oourt  was  no  longer 
the  same,  the  Queen  was  two  years  older,  had  a  child,  and  a  husband  to  take  care 
of  her.  I  added,  moreover,  'You  misunderstand  the  Court ;  a  man,  however  high 
his  rank  in  social  life,  is  placed  according  to  his  official  position;  the  Queen 
cannot,  consistently  with  etiquette,  admit  one  in  a  subordinate  station  to  inti- 
macy and  confidence ;  she  would  speak  to  me  as  Treasurer,  only  in  the  language 
of  authority.'  ...  He  asked  me  **  what  he  should  say  to  the  Queen  if  she 
proposed  my  name ;  **  we  agreed  he  should  say,  **  he  would  confer  with  me  on  the 
point.'*  I  then  requested  two  minutes,  in  which  I  expressed  to  him  mott  em* 
phatieally  all  that  I  had  put  down  in  my  entry  of  the  27th.  I  told  him  I  lad 
intentionally  compromised  myself,  and  that  while  I  was  ready  to  serve  him  as 
shoe-black  for  the  interests  of  a  Conservative  Government,  I  would  not  abate  my 
principles  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  This  was  indispensable  even  to  the  discussion 
im  taking  office.    He  said  he  did  not  know  the  present  position  of  the  Factory 
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QnestioiL  I  told  him.  "  I  can  talk  to  jou  about  it  another  time,'*  he  said,  and 
dismifised  me  ooldlj.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  desiring  me  to  take  an 
appointment  at  the  Gonrt ;  the  truth  is  that  he  thinks  me  too  fall  of  my  own 
opinions  and  principles,  too  readj  to  act  on  mj  own  jndgrment  and  conscience, 
and  likely,  in  conseqaenoe,  to  be  independenti  uid  therefore  tronblesome  in  office 
—thus  he  will  not  appoint  me  to  a  situation  of  power  ;  he  can  hardly  replace  me 
La  the  Admiralty,  because  I  have  a  right  to  promotion  :  he  finds,  therefore,  a  sort 
of  reason  for  putting  me  out  of  the  way  into  the  Palace.  I  was  much  struck  that 
he  did  not,  as  in  1839,  apologise  to  me  for  making  such  an  offer,  nor  did  he  say 
anything  about  its  being  unworthy  of  me. 

August  31st. — The  Queen  at  least  has  said  nothing  about  me,  for  Peel  has  re- 
turned from  Windsor,  and  has  not  sent  for  me — ^thus  another  excuse  is  cul 
from  him.    .    .    . 

This  majority  of  ninety-one*  has  infused  much  confidence,  more  perhaps  than 
will  prove  adyantagfeous.  In  1834,  when  he  proffered  me  an  office,  and  I  begged 
him  to  think  of  men  who  would  take  offence  if  omitted,  **  My  object,"  said  he, 
"  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  my  appointments ;  it  is  to  persona  of 
jour  character  that  I  look."  When  in  1839  I  pleaded  the  Factory  Question  as  a 
bar  to  my  acceptance  of  place,  he  absolutely  (I  now  see  his  manner,  and  hear  his 
voice)  ^  pooh-poohed  "  it  as  a  thing  as  easy  to  be  adopted  by  him  as  a  breath  .of 
wind.  In  both  these  cases  he  had  no  majority,  and  was  desirous  of  getting  one. 
He  is  now  successful,  and  is  proportionally  indifferent  and  frigid. 

Sept  Ist. — ^We  were  encouraged  to  propound  and  maintain  sturdy  principles 
in  Opposition,  whether  aggressive  or  defensive.  We  are  now  told  ''not  to  be 
extreme ;  *'  **  Every  man  must  not  run  his  own  hare ;  **  "  We  must  concede  part  of 
our  principles  to  preserve  the  remainder,"  and  such-like  time-serving  balderdash. 
Peel,  to  be  sure,  has  always  avoided  any  principles  at  all,  he  has  thriven  on  the 
generous  "  imprudence  "  of  his  supporters.  Thus  it  is  on  all  sides ;  there  are  two 
sorts  of  truth,  both  of  them  convenient,  according  to  oironmstancea— one  for  Oppo- 
sition, one  for  Grovemment  1  I  detest  this  "  public  morality."  I  cannot  but  feel 
indignation  when  I  remember  the  cool,  careless  way  in  which  Peel  endeavoured 
to  shelve  me  on  the  establishment  of  the  Palace — ^not  an  apology,  not  a  regret^ 
not  a  civil  word  1  He  said,  to  gild  the  pill,  that  he  wanted  my  advice,  and  then 
asked  it  on  one  point  where,  it  was  clear,  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  becoming,  and  even  more  kind,  to  have  left  me  un- 
noticed altogether. 

The  period  of  suspense  and  anxiety  was,  happily,  short.  On  the  2nd  of 
September,  Lord  Ashley  called  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  mid-day  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request. 

Sept.  3rd.  ...  I  did  not  go  without  hearty  prayer  to  God  for  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  strength  of  mind  to  act  in  accordance  with  it ; 
above  all,  that  I  might  come  to  t^t  decision  which  might  most  conduce  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  real  welfare  of  mankind,  daw  him ;  he  renewed  his 
proposition,  totally  disregarding,  and  treating  as  unworthy  of  mention,  my 

*  The  majority  against  the  Melbourne  Miniitiy  after  three  nights*  debate  on  the 
Address. 
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diffioaltiei  on  the  soore  of  the  Factory  BilL  He  urged  the  Queen's  desiree 
and  the  Qaeen's  wiaheB,  &a,  admitting,  howeyer,  that  his  zeoeption  had  been 
gracions.  I  re-etated  the  obstacles :  he  observed  that  this  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  wonld  reqnirB  the  deliberations  of  scTeral  Cabinets,  as  a  great 
Ministerial  measure.  I  told  him  the  question  was  not  a  noyel  one ;  it  had 
been  frequently  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
if  further  inquiry  were  necessary  for  others,  it  could  not  be  so  for  me ;  it 
had  excited  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  many  thousands  in  the  country, 
and  had,  in  fact,  carried  the  West  Biding,  and  other  places,  at  the  General 
Election.  He  was  extremely  urgent,  seemed  much  distressed,  talked  of  my 
unblemished  reputation,  &c.,  the  necessity  of  haying  such  ones  about  the 
Court.  I  said,  **  Consider  my  position  ;  I  have,  during  ten  years,  enforced  these 
principles  ;  I  have  told  the  Govemment  (being  in  stsnmg  Opposition)  that  they 
did  not  know  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working  classes,  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  their  welfare,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  human  nature ; 
that  the  question  was  yital,  and  concerned  the  permanency  of  the  social  edifice  ; 
that  I  would  never  allow  it  to  be  tainted  by  party ;  that  I  should  push  it 
under  all  circumstances,  whoever  might  be  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  whichever  the  party  in  power.  I  have  spoken  and  acted  in 
this  spirit ;  and  can  I  now,  because  my  friends  hold  offloe,  either  withdraw  or 
modify  the  principles  I  have  declared  to  be  sacred?  Did  I  do  so,  I  should, 
first,  be  deprived  of  aU  those  requisites,  moral  character,  &a,  to  which  you 
attach  so  high  a  value ;  and,  secondly,  I  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  for  which  alone  you  desire  my  adhesion." 

He  proposed  various  middle  courses,  all  of  which  I  rejected  as  useless  to 
him  and  injurious  to  myself.  He  thought  I  might  take  office,  reserving  to 
myself  the  right,  as  he  said,  "  of  entering  into  some  other  arrangements  with- 
out any  general  disturbance,"  and  thus  resuming  my  power  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion.  "  It  cannot,"  he  observed,  "  become  a  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
spring."  ^  I  should,  by  so  doing,"  I  replied,  ''  convey  an  universal  impression 
that  you  were  favourable  to  my  views ;  and  let  me  observe  that  it  would  be 
far  leas  injurious  were  I  to  decline  office  now,  saying  that  your  minds  were 
undetermined — and  I  could  not  consent  to  shackle  my  free  action  by  joining 
a  doubtful  Government — than  to  remain  with  you  four  months,  and  then 
declare  that,  on  experience,  I  found  you  so  hostile  to  the  working  classes,  that 
I  could  not  go  on  with  you.  A  resignation  demands  stronger  reasons  than  a 
non-junction.  Besides,  to  take  office  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  vacate  it  in 
four  months  would  be  held  puerile,  and  perhaps  deceptive."  I  was  bound, 
moreover,  by  the  words,  the  ealeuUUed  words,  of  my  letter  to  Crabtree,  "not 
to  plaoe  myself  in  any  situation  where  I  should  not  be  as  free  as  air  to 
iT^^iTtfAiTi  and  advance  the  interests  of  this  great  question."  "IHuring  the 
four  months  of  interval,  I  must  remain  quiet;  I  could  not,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  marshal  forces,  collect  evidence,  gather  materials  for  an 
explosion  in  the  House  of  Commons."  "You  could  not,"  he  said,  "have  any 
open  agitation."  All  this  I  urged  in  reply  to  an  argument  that  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  an  office  in  the  Household  and  a  political 
appointment.  Goulbum  then  came  in,  and  Peel  desired  me  to  discuss  the 
question  with  him.    I  agreed  to  do  sa    .    .    .    Peel  then   came  back  and 
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begrtred  me  to  speak  to  Graham^  snbmit  the  matter  to  other  men,  &c.,  all  of 
which  I  promised,  because,  although  I  tooi  resolved,  it  seemed  delicate  and 
kind  so  to  do.  ''Mark  yon,"  I  said,  ''a  change  of  condnct  woold  involYe  a 
total  min  of  character— this,  perhaps,  wonld  hurt  no  one  but  myself  with 
reference  to  the  indiyidual,  bat  it  does  so  happen  that  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
no  doubt  unworthily,  the  representatiye  of  the  whole  aristocracy  in  respect  of 
the  operatiyes — should  I  deoeiye  them,  they  will  never  henceforward  belicye 
that  there  exists  a  single  man  of  station  or  fortune  who  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted."  I  retired,  and  stated  the  case  to  Henry  Corry,  Linooln,^  and  Jowett 
— all  declared  the  neoessiliy  of  my  allianoe  with  the  Groyemment;  Lincoln 
alone  hoped  that  a  middle  course  might  be  found,  but  he  could  not  deyise  one. 
I  sent  for  Seeley,  who  was  very  decided.  I  shall  ever  keep  his  letter  as  full 
and  satisfactory. 

Wrote  a  decided  negatiye  to  Peel,  sod  sent  it  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning 
with  Seeley's  letter. 

Notwithstanding  this  decided  negative.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  within  a  few 
boors,  again  sent  for  Lord  Ashley,  desiring  his  presence  in  WhitehalL 

Went  there,  dreading  a  revival  of  the  conflict  and  all  the  distressing  circum- 
stances of  our  late  interview — had  been  miserable  for  hours  and  continued  so— I 
was  somewhat  angry  too,  recollecting  how  urgent  he  had  been  to  overpower  my 
conscience  by  entreaty,  and  determined,  if  that  were  renewed,  to  cut  tiie  matter 
short  Told  me  he  had  heard  again  from  the  Queen,  who  desired  to  know 
whether  I  were  to  be  about  the  Court ;  I  repeated  my  objections ;  urged  that  I 
could  have  no  object  in  public  life  but  to  obtain  a  good  Oonservatiye  Oovem- 
ment  .  .  .  We  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  I  then  said, ''  You  will  some 
da;)r  see  and  confess  the  service  I  have  been  able  to  render ;  the  countzy  has  re- 
sisted all  agitation  on  the  Oom  Laws ;  I  had  agents  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshira 
before  the  elections,  and  during  the  elections  there  was  the  greatest  tranquillity : 
depend  upon  it,  I  had  a  material  influence  over  the  return  of  the  West  Ridiiig, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  conciliated  thousands  of  hearts  to  our  blessed  Constitu- 
tion." "  Oh  I  this  I  fully  and  freely  admit,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  then,"  he 
continued,  "  I  still  hope  some  means  may  be  found  for  bringing  us  together,  and 
that  at  no  distant  period,  when  we  come  to  look  into  matters,  and  examine 
indiyidual  cases  (I  hardly  undentood  the  expression),  we  may  find  a  way."  I 
fully  concurred,  having  concluded  that  he  meant  to  investigate  the  question  with 
a  strong  bias  to  concede  it.  Be  it  so— much,  I  fear,  of  the  grace  and  popularity 
will  be  gone.  He  then  rose  and  said,  *'  I  suppose  I  must  convey  a  negative  to  the 
Queen."  "  A  solemn  principle,"  I  answered,  *'  and  a  deep  feeling  of  oonsoience, 
stand  between  me  and  my  acceptance  of  office."  He  was  very  kind  in  his  man- 
ner, and,  having  shaken  my  hand  very  warmly,  "  I  have  never,"  he  said,  **  in 
the  whole  of  my  public  life,  experienced  half  so  much  pain  as  in  your  refusal 
of  office ;  "  he  t^en  left  me. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  the  second  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  interview, 
Peel  said,  *'  If  I  believed  you  preferred  eivil  office,  I  should,  of  course,  make 

*  Afterwards  Duke  of  Newoastle. 
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BimngemeaxtB  to  that  end.**  This  was  very  well  after  I  had  deolazed  an  objection 
in  principle  to  the  aoceptanoe  of  office  at  all  t 

Now  it  is  olear  that  he  wanted  my  nafne,  and  nothing  but  my  name.  Had  he 
desired  anything  else,  he  would  neyer  haye  pressed  on  me  a  department  in  which 
£  oould  esdiibit  nothing:  g^ood  bat  my  legrs  in  white  shorts ;  every  day  of  snoh 
tenure  throwing  me  more  and  more  out  of  the  way  of  politioal  oocnpation.  So 
long  as  he  thought  I  was  persuadable  he  stuck  to  the  Treasurership ;  when  he 
law  I  was  obstinate  he  purchased  a  little  power  of  flourish,  by  appearing  to  pro- 
pose what,  it  was  evident,  I  could  not  accept. 

I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  Parliament,  twice  in  office ;  in  both  oases  I  have 
won,  thank  God,  esteem  and  honour ;  I  have  taken  part  in  many  debates,  I  have 
proposed  great  questions,  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  most  imi>ortant  under- 
takings  of  the  day,  and  been  prominent  in  all ;  vast  numbers  are  good  enough  to 
have  confidence  in  my  principles  azid  character;  no  one  questions  the  great 
services  I  have  rendered  to  the  Conservative  cause,  and  all  this  was  to  be  hence- 
forward employed  in  ordering  dinners  and  carrying  a  white  wand  1 1  The  thing 
was  a  plain,  cruel,  unnecessary  insult.  Here  is  an  additional  proof.  When  I 
urged,  in  the  first  interview,  the  needlessness  of  my  appointment,  the  Queen 
being  now  in  the  position  of  a  matron,  "  Yes,  but,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  desirable 
to  exhibit  a  *  high  morality  ;  *  still,**  he  continued,  ^*  we  should  display  a  eontroit 
to  the  bad  appointments  of  the  late  Administration  at  Court.**  Now,  what  has 
taken  place  ?  I  was  to  be  cajoled  and  persuaded  to  saorifice  my  public  honesty, 
and  lower  myself  by  taking  an  inferior  place,  oU  the  ground  that  my  morality 
was  necessary  to  please  the  country  and  facilitate  his  Government  I  He  had 
already,  I  now  hear,  offered  the  situation  of  Yioe-Chamberlain  to  Lord  .... 
(the  hero  of  Madame  Grisi),  who  had  remarked  himself,  *' Thank  God  my 
character  is  too  had  for  a  Household  place  1 1  *'  Morality^  therefore,  was  not  the 
reason  for  putting  me  at  Court.*    .... 

I  hear  now  that  I  was  discussed  for  a  variety  of  offices — Secretaryship  for 
Ireland,  &c. — but  Peel  thought  me  "impracticable,**  whioh  means,  in  other 
words,  that  I  had  an  opinion  and  principles  of  my  own. 

This  is  a  melancholy  issue  with  which  to  begin  a  Government  after  ten 
yean  of  Opposition — we  break  down  in  a  day  the  favour  and  popularity  we 
have  been  slowly  accumulating  during  many  years,  and  it  can  never  be  fully 
and  freely  recovered.  Should  Peel  concede  the  question  (a  bold  hypothesis), 
the  honour  will  come  to  me  alonOf  and  not,  as  I  desire,  to  Conservative  rule 
and  Conservative  principle.  My  exertions  must  be  directed  now  to  retain  and 
increase  the  influence  I  possess,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  transfer  it  all, 
under  happier  circumstances,  to  the  cause  of  paternal  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Thus  the  dsoisive  step  is  taken,  and  I  have  chosen  that  course 
which  will  exclude  me,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  a  share  in  the  official  government 
of  this  kingdom.  I  foresaw  and  forechose  this  issue.  But  a  man  is  not  his 
own ;  he  must  do  his  duty  and  give  his  whole  self  to  whatsoever  it  may  please 
God  to  assign  him.  There  are  paths  of  profit  and  honour ;  there  are  paths  of 
«no  gain**  and  humility — ^that  one  alone  must  be  followed  where  God  is  ''a 
light  and  a  Lintem  unto  our  feet.**  In  this  spirit  I  addressed  the  operatives 
before  the  dissolution,  knowing  that,  while  I  warmed  and  encouraged  their 
hearts,  and  stirred  them  up  to  support  the  Conservative  candidates  (especially 
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in  the  West  Riding),  I  was  ihnttinir  ^^  door  of  power  against  my  own  entnmce. 
In  this  spirit  I  made  my  toor  in  the  Factory  districts,  and  have  exhibited  thereby 
i;he  moral  impossibility  of  a  retreat  from  my  opinions.  I  shall  reap  the  f mit 
of  this  decision.  All  who  haye  any  re8i)ect  for  principle  will  approra  my 
conduct ;  and  I  shall  be  still  able  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  ConservatiTe  party, 
all  the  weight  and  influence  (perhaps  greatly  incieased)  that  I  ever  possessed. 
Alas,  how  men  in  general  treat  great  principles  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
They  regard  my  Factory  Question  as  the  road  to  notoriety  and  influence,  bat 
the  aeeomplUhment  of  the  mighty  moral  and  social  benefits  it  involves  can 
wait  for  "  a  more  convenient  season."    Perish  such  time-serving  I 

The  step  that  Lord  Ashley  had  taken  met  with  the  highest  praise  from 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  his  career.  Commendations  came  iu 
from  all  quarters,  and  he  says,  "  My  pen  would  blush  were  I  to  detail  the 
lofty,  glowing,  grateful  praises  I  have  received." 

Sept.  6th.-^Wrote  on  Saturday  to  Grabtree  and  Turner,  stating  the  case  for 
the  information  of  the  Operatives.  I  must  do  all  that  I  can,  and  have  a  right 
to  do,  to  mitigate  the  unpopularity.  We  must  uphold  the  Conservative  €k>yem- 
ment»  for,  although  it  be  not  good,  another  would  be  terrible. 

Lord  Ashley's  letter  to  Mr.  Grabtree,  the  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Central  Short-time  Committee,  was  as  follows :  — 

London,  Sept,  4, 1841. 

Mb.  Gbabtbeb, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  on  behalf  of  the  Operatives  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  have  to  reply  that  an  office  was  tendered  to  me 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Having,  however,  ascertained  from  him  that  his  opinions 
on  the  Factory  Question  were  not  matured,  and  that  he  required  further  time 
for  deliberation,  I  declined  the  acceptance  of  any  place,  under  circumstances 
which  would  impede,  or  even  limit,  my  full  and  free  action  in  the  advancement 
of  that  measure  which  I  consider  to  be  vital  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 

In  taking  this  course,  however,  I  neither  express  nor  feel  despair.  It  will  be 
your  duty  and  mine,  not  only  to  persevere,  but  to  redouble  our  efforts  ;  and  I  will 
still  entertain  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  after  an  investigation  con- 
ducted with  sympathy  and  candour,  will,  under  God^s  good  Providence,  give 
to  us  all  an  answer  of  happiness  and  peace. 

I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ASHLET. 

Mr.  Mask  Cbabtrbs, 

Bradford^  TorUshire, 

In  commenting  upon  this  letter,  Mr.  Philip  Grant,  in  his  ''History  of 
Factory  Legislation,''  says : — "  The  sacriflx^e  thus  made  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  best  understood  the  pecuniary  position  of  this  noble- 
minded  man.    He  had  at  that  time  a  large  and  increasing  family,  with  an 
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ineome  not  equal  to  manj  of  our  merchanta'  and  bankers'  aervanta,  and 
a  position,  as  the  fatore  representatiye  of  an  ancient  and  aristocratio 
family,  to  maintain.  By  this  step,  political  power,  patronage,  social  ties, 
family  eomforts,  nay,  eyerything  that  was  calculated  to  forward  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  himself,  and  in  some  degree  of  his  family,  were  laid  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  Factory  children  of  these  districts,  and  freely  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  sacred  cause  of  which  he  had  become  the  leader." 

Sept  7th. — ^Peel  again  desired  to  see  me.  It  was  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  an 
office  in  Prinoe  Albert's  Household.  I  declined  it,  as  inyolving  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  other,  yet  without  touching  the  question  whether  I  would  take  any 
"Household  appointment"  at  all.  Prinoe  Albert  had  offered  it  himself  as  a 
middle-term. 

Sept  9th. — Another  interriew  with  Peel.  Albert  desired  a  Peer  for  his  House- 
nold,  but  to  *'  secure  suoh  a  man  as  Lord  Ashley  *'  (these  are  his  words)  "  he 
would  willingly  take  a  Commoner.*'  I  felt  the  whole  force  of  his  kind  expres- 
sions, but  stuck  to  my  decision.  Peel  admitted  that  in  principle  all  these 
appointments  were  the  same. 

Sept  11th. — ^Broadlands.  Arrived  here  yesterday  by  railway;  very  incon- 
venient to  come,  but  I  could  not  refuse,  lest  a  thought  should  cross  Palmerston's 
mind  that,  had  he  still  been  in  office,  I  should  eagerly  have  visited  him  for  the 
news  and  gossip,  or  the  Jewish  business.  My  letter  to  the  Operatives  has  been 
very  successfuL  It  has  had  in  Bradford  a  soothing  effect ;  it  has  abated  the  fall 
wilJiout  saving  Peel's  i>opularity — ^he  never  will  be  a  popular  Minister.  The 
Ministiy  is  now  complete.  On  a  revision  of  my  course,  I  feel  more  and  more 
assured  that  I  have  been  led  to  a  right  judgment  I  feel  a  real  solid  peace 
and  internal  satisfaction.  God  be  praised,  the  good  I  have  rendered  to  the 
Conservative  cause  must  be  measured  by  the  evil  I  shovXd  have  done  had  I 
abandoned  my  professions.  ...  I  want  not  office.  I  will  run,  by  God's 
help,  the  course  I  have  begun,  steering  clear  between  right-hand  defections 
and  left-hand  fallings  off.  My  finances  are  low,  very  low,  but  I  and  mine  have 
yet,  blessed  be  His  name,  the  barrel  of  meal  and  tiie  oruse  of  oil. 

The  Peel  Ministry  was  apparently  strong,  and  came  into  power  with 
every  hopeful  prospect.  It  included  Lord  Lyndliurst  as  Lord  Chancellor ; 
Lord  Whamcliffe,  President  of  the  Council;  Sir  James  Griiham,  Home 
Secretary;  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office;  Lord  Stanley,  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Leader  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  office. 

Sept  17th.  ...  A  request  from  Peel,  in  a  most  complimentary  letter,  to 
insert  my  name  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  This,  of  course^  I  acxsede  to,  as 
it  brings  no  salary  and  no  official  restraint 

After  these  episodes  we  find  Lord  Ashley  again  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
nearest  his  heart. 

Sept  27th. — What  a  perambulation  have  I  taken  to-day  in  company  with  Dr. 
Scmthwood  Smith  1    What  soeues  of  filth,  discomfort,  disease  I    What  scenes  of 
V  2 
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moral  and  mental  ill  I  Perambnlated  man  j  parts  of  Whiteohapel  and  Bethnal 
Green,  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  suffering  and  degradation  whioh  unwhole- 
some residenoes  infliot  on  the  poorer  classes.  No  pen  nor  paint-brosh  ooold 
describe  the  thing  as  it  is.  One  whiff  of  Cowyard,  Blue  Anchor,  or  Baker's 
Conrt,  outweighs  ten  pages  of  letterpress. 

And  yet  the  remedial  Bills  for  ventilation,  drainage,  and  future  construction 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  brought  in  carefully  and  anxiously  by  the  late  GrOTem- 
ment,  are  not  to  be  adopted  by  this  /  so  I  was  informed  this  erening,  and  I 
blessed  God  that  I  formed  no  part  of  it. 

Septb  28th. — Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  very  kind  and  amiable.  Evelyn 
and  Maurice  with  us — Sir  B,  and  Lady  Peel,  Lincoln,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  St 
Aulaire.    .    .    . 

Oct.  5th. — Sat  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck>mnuasion.  I 
see  clearly  I  shall  not  l^e  it.  ...  I  hare  just  heard  from  Jowett  that  Bick- 
ersteth  has  undergone  a  slight  seizure  of  something  akin  to  paralysis — ^may  God 
in  His  goodness  be  pleased  to  spare  and  restore  this  "  master  in  IsraeL"  I  know 
nothing  that  would  give  me  g^reater  pain,  scarcely  anything  that  I  should  con- 
sider a  heavier  loss  to  myself  as  a  friend,  to  evangelical  religion,  and  the  Jews, 
than  his  incapacity  or  removal — ^the  prayers  of  individuals  and  of  the  Church 
should  be  offered  up  for  him.  Nevertheless  if  it  be  the  will  of  our  All- wise  and 
All-good  Father  to  put  out  so  great  a  light,  we  must  submit  in  faith,  and  be 
thankful  that  we  have  possessed  him  so  long. 

Oct.  7th. — ^Li  yesterday's  Chronicle,  Normanby  appears  as  having  stated  in  this 
House  of  Lords  that  he  should  consign  the  drainage  and  ventilation  Bills  to  me 
as  "  an  independent  member."  Received  a  letter  from  him  this  morning  to  say 
that  he  had  presumed  to  do  so  on  the  strength  of  my  interest  in  them,  the 
Gk>vemment  being  unwilling  to  adopt  the  measures.  I  replied  that  ^*  I  would 
readily  undertake  both  labour  and  anxiety  for  so  good  a  cause,  and  that  I  was, 
moreover,  bound  to  oblige  him  in  return  for  his  kindness  in  the  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Bill,  and  the  Infant  Commission."  Had  a  sad  and  shocking  walk 
yesterday  in  Bethnal  Green.  What  are  we  made  of  in  this  world!  A  very 
little  trouble,  and  a  very  little  money,  would  place  thousanda  in  health  and 
comfort. 

Oct.  9th. — ^Found  a  new  ally  in  the  Factory  cause.  The  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,"  Colonel  Napier,  has  addressed  to  me  some  ''observations" 
I  am  happy  to  record  the  alliance  of  another  clergyman — ^the  Bev.  Henry 
Christmas  called  on  me  to  offer  the  free  use  of  the  Church  of  England  Magasins  ; 
— ^he  expressed  great  sympathy  and  interest.  God  be  praised  I  I  need  every 
help,    llie  Duke  of  Buckingham  friendly  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Colonel  Napier  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Bath,  Get.  9th,  1841. 

My  Lobd, — I  had  not  desired  Mr.  Boone  to  send  your  Lordship  one  of  my 
pamphlets  on  the  Com  Laws,  nor  was  I  aware  that  he  had  done  so  nntU  I 
received  your  letter. 

Not  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
force  upon  your  attention,  privately,  my  opinions  or  oomplimeats,  bat  I  teii 
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bound,  as  a  pnblio  man,  to  express  my  profound  esteem  for  tlie  only  poliUoian 
known  to  me  who  looked  upon  the  working  olassee  and  their  sufferings  with  thb 
feelings  of  a  man,  and  as  something  to  be  attended  to  without  reference  to  their 
value  as  a  subject  of  partisan  politics.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
other  public  man  who  does  not  feel  for  them,  but  you  are  the  only  one  who  has 
made  that  generous  feeling  paramount,  and  rendered  your  party  views  and 
personal  ambition  subservient  to  your  benevolence. 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speech  and  for  the  narrative  of 
William  Dodd.  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  accounts  of  the 
honors  of  the  factory  system ;  I  know  they  must  be  great  from  reasoning,  and 
I  have  seen  them  also,  and  hence,  having  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  facts,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  contemplation  of  them  in  detail,  lest  they  should 
drive  me  into  extravagance  of  thought  and  language. 

I  am  not,  from  ill-health  and  the  cares  of  a  very  large  family,  able  to 
throw  myself,  as  I  oould  wish,  into  this  struggle  for  a  redress  of  these  direful 
ills ;  but  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can,  be  always  ready  to  aid  your  Lordship  with  my 
whole  ability,  in  your  efforts  in  such  a  cause  as  that  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  workhig  classes  of  England,  and  your  Lordship  may  rest  assured  that  you 
will  by  your  efforts  do  more  than  any  other  public  man  has  done,  or  is  likely  to 
do,  in  preventing  the  convulsion  which  must  inevitably  result  from  unendurable 
sufferings  uncared  for  and  unattended  to. 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  with  the  utmost  esteem. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  Napisb. 

The  year  1841  was  mmnorable  for  an  event  which  excited  an  intense 
enthusiasm  among  all  seotions  of  religions  society  throughout  the  country, 
and  will  always  remain  a  subject  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  "  brought  to  a 
test  the  principles  which  determined  the  action  of  each  of  the  several  schools 
of  thought  in  the  country"  —  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  Anglican 
Bishopric  in  Jerusalem. 

By  the  treaty  of  July  13th,  1841,  signed  in  London,  Palestine  was 
declared  to  be  entiroly  and  solely  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  this 
circumstance  diroct«d  the  attention  of  Christians  in  Europe  to  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  especially  at  Jerusalem.  No  one  felt  a 
keener  interost  in  the  situation  than  Frederick  William  lY.,  King  of  Prussia, 
the  brother  of  the  present  Grerman  Emperor.  From  childhood  he  had 
cherished  the  idea  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  GhristianA  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  fact  of  public  concern  in  the  question  haring  been  aroused,  so 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  7th  June,  1840,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  "  special  providence."  He  determined,  therof  ore,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  procure  for  the  Evangelical  Churches,  for  all 
futuro  time,  the  same  legal  rocognition  in  Turkey  which  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Chnrohes  had  long  previously  enjoyed.  His  design  was  to  endeavour  to  raise 
the  position  of  Christians  in  the  East,  and  otherwise  to  benefit  the  Holy 
Land.  This  idea,  he  felt,  was  "  capable  of  general  extension,  not  meroly  as  a 
FrussiAn,  but  as  a  German  question ;  and  again,  not  meroly  as  a  German,  but 
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%  general  Protestant  question,  when  viewed  in  its  conneetion  with  the  entira 
Protestant  Ohiurch." 

It  was  believed  that  as  the  most  important  political  rights  were  connected 
with  snch  recognition  of  independent  ecclesiastical  existence,  enormons  bene- 
fits wonld  accme,  "  particnlarlj  as,  independently  of  the  increased  impulse 
arising  from  scientific  research  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  the  growing  inter- 
course of  the  nations  would  necessarily.,  for  the  future,  lead  thither  Protestant 
Christians  in  greater  number  than  hitherto,  and  possibly,  on  account  of  the 
political  rights  acquired,  give  rise  there  to  colonies  of  importance.*' 

Having  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  Jerusalem — ^the  historical  centre  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity — was  the  place  to  exhibit  the  true  unity  and 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  varying  no  doubt  in  form,  but  of  one 
common  origin,  the  first  steps  of  the  King  were  directed  to  ascertain  what 
establishments  were  in  existence  there,  in  order  that  he  might  associate  his 
scheme  with  one  of  them. 

Two  influential  societies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  already  doing 
good  work  in  Jerusalem,  namely,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  The  latt-cr 
Society  had  begun  its  labours  in  Palestine  as  early  as  1820,  and  had  carried 
them  on  with  considerable  success.  During  the  Egyptian  rule,  which  was 
favourable  to  European  undertakings,  they  had  acquired  a  valuable  site  on 
Mount  Zion  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  on  February  10th,  1840,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid. 

Here  was  the  desired  opportunity  for  the  co-operation  of  the  King,  who 
sent  forthwith  for  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  one  of  his  Privy  Councillors,  then 
in  Berne,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  England  as  a  Special 
Envoy  to  inquire — 

"  In  how  far  the  English  National  Church,  already  in  possession  ol  a 
parsonage  on  Mount  Zion,  and  having  commenced  there  the  building  of  a 
church,  would  be  inclined  to  accord  to  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia 
a  sisterly  position  in  the  Holy  Land." 

It  was  deemed  by  his  Majesty  that  the  first  condition  and  step  towards 
the  proposed  unity  of  action  would  be  the  institution  by  the  Church  of 
England  of  a  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  to  include  all  Protestant  Churches  in 
the  Holy  Land  within  its  pale,  so  far  as  they  should  be  disposed  to  accept  &e 
inclusion.  To  this  end  he  was  willing  to  devote,  out  of  his  own  purse,  the 
sum  of  £15,000  towards  the  endowment  of  such  Bishopric,  the  annual  interest 
of  that  sum,  amounting  to  £600,  to  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  till  the  capital 
sum — ^together  with  athat  which  should  be  raised  by  public  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  Bishop's  annual  income  of  £1,200 — could  be 
advantageously  invested  in  land  situated  in  Palestine.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  at  Jerusalem 
should  be  nominated  alternately  by  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Prussia,  the 
Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury  having  the  absolute  right  of  veto  with  respect  to 
those  nominated  by  the  Prussian  Crown.    The  Bishop  should  >je  subjeei  to 
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the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuzy  as  his  Metropolitan ;  his  spiritual  jorisdiotion 
shonld  extend  over  the  English  clergy  and  congregations  in  Palestine,  and, 
for  the  present,  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  such 
jurisdiction  being  exercised,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  according  to  the  laws, 
canons,  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  England.  Gtermans  intended  for  the 
charge  of  Protestant  congregations  were  to  be  ordained  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Ohurch,  and  to  sign  the  Articles  of  that  Church ;  and, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  Grermany  from 
officiating  to  German  congregations,  they  were,  before  they  receiyed  ordina- 
tion, to  exhibit  to  the  Bishop  a  certificate  of  their  having  subscribed,  before 
some  competent  authority,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  Special  Envoy  selected  for  this  important  and 
delicate  mission,  was  probably  the  very  best  man  that  could«  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  found  for  the  task.  He  was  a  man  *'  so  thoroughly 
friendly  and  genial,  so  ready  to  meet  people  of  all  kinds  on  their  own  ground, 
so  little  affecting  dignified  reserve,  so  free  from  the  airs  of  diplomacy,"  that 
he  at  once  gained  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  and  had  been  for  some  time  Prussian  Minister  in 
Rome,  in  succession  to  Niebuhr,  whose  private  secretary  he  had  been,  and 
whose  friendship  he  liad  enjoyed.  Subsequently  he  was  accredited  to  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  to  undertake  this  special 
mission.  In  the  year  1834,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bishopric 
in  Jerusalem,  made  acquaintance  with  Bunsen  in  Rome,  and  formed  a  very 
high  estunate  of  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

Bunsen  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of  June,  and,  from  this  time  forth, 
the  entries  in  the  Journal  of  Lord  Ashley  are  largely  occupied  with  matters 
relating  to  his  mission.  A  few  of  them,  for  convenience,  are  grouped 
together  here. 

Jxme  24th. — ^My  friend  Bunsen  has  just  called,  and  has  brought  me  a  most 
honourable  and  gratifying  messages  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  May  the  blessing 
of  Qcd'B  saintB  of  old,  of  David,  and  of  Heosekiah,  be  on  him  and  his  for  ever  I 
Bat  all  things  are  now  wonderfuL  The  mission  of  Bunsen  is  a  wonder ;  God 
grant  that  its  issue  may  be  a  wonder  I 

July  12fch. — ^The  negotiationB  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  with  the 
English  Cabinet  and  the  English  Church  proceed  welL  I  have  arranged  a  meet- 
ing between  Peel  and  Bunsen.  Now,  has  Peel  a  heart  like  Solomon's — **  laige  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea'*  7  If  he  has,  here  is  matter,  political  and  religious,  enough 
to  fill  it — a  combination  of  Protestant  thrones,  bound  by  temporal  interests  and 
eternal  principles,  to  plant  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  Qtod'a  i>eople  on  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  I  These  things  are  too  hard  for  me.  I  have  undertaken 
more  than  I  can  dischazge,  nay,  even  more  than  I  can  express. 

The  designation  of  Dr.  Alexander,  a  Hebrew  convert  to  the  Christian 
faith,  to  the  Bishopric  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  to  Lord  ABhley.  Although 
m  his  Journal  there  is  no  reference  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and 
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many  gaps  oocnr  wMeh  cause  him  to  express  regret  that  there  has  been  no 
opportoniiy  to  record  contiunonsly  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  times,  we  find 
nnder  the  date  of  Jnly  19th  that  Chevalier  Bmisen  recorded  in  his  Diary : — 
**  This  is  a  great  day.  I  am  jnst  returned  from  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
principle  is  admitted,  and  orders  are  to  be  transmitted  accordingly  to  Lord 
Fonsonby  at  Constantinople  to  demand  the  acknowledgment  required.  The 
successor  of  St.  James  will  embark  in  October.  He  is  by  race  an  Israelite ; 
bom  a  Prussian  in  Breslau ;  in  confession  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  ripened  (by  hard  work)  in  Lreland ;  twenty  years  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  in  England  (in  what  is  now  King's  College).  So  the  beginning 
is  made,  please  Grod,  for  the  restoration  of  Israel.  When  I  read,  with  the 
warm-hearted,  clear-headed  Lord  Ashley,  the  translation  of  the  Minute,  he 
exclaimed, '  Since  the  days  of  David;  no  king  has  ever  spoken  such  words ! ' 
It  was  his  fortunate  idea  that  directed  the  choice  of  the  future  Bishop." 

Aug.  16  th. — ^Two  or  three  days  ago  wrote  to  that  unequalled  Sovereign  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Bunsen  told  me  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  I  rejoiced 
in  the  opportunity  of  venting  my  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  I  must 
honour  him  still  more  as  an  especial  instrument  of  G-od's  surprising  wisdom  and 
mercy. 

Sept  23rd. — ^The  Bill  for  creating  l^e  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem  iiassed  last 
night  I  May  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohxist,  be  with  it  now  and  for  ever  I  I  wish  I  had  put 
down  in  detail  the  whole  progress  of  this  wonderful  measure,  of  all  I  have  said, 
felt,  and  done  in  it ;  but  time  has  f aUed  me  for  half  of  the  things  I  would  per- 
form or  write.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that,  under  God*s  especial  bleasiiigy  pan 
magna  fui, 

Sept.  28th.  ...  A  long  letter  from  Bickersteth  narrating  the  prodigious 
sensation  the  Jewish  Question  1b  creating  in  Liverpool.  Twenty-four  sermona  on 
<me  Sunday  in  our  behalf  I 

Oct.  12th. — The  Archbishop  confesses  that  without  the  Jewish  Society  he  can- 
not proceed,  and  that  the  question  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  England  He 
is  right,  and  I  bless  God.  This  incarnation  of  love  for  God*s  people  ia  the  truest 
Conservative  principle,  and  will  save  the  country.  Peel,  too,  feels  it,  for  he 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  no  obstacles  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  Bishop.  I  had  written  to  him  at  Windsor,  anticipating  Aberdeen's 
hostility,  and  stating  that ''  the  unprecedented  assistance  rendered  to  our  cause  by 
Palmerston  would  form  a  most  pernicious  contzast  with  the  opposition  of  a  Con- 
servative Government."  Even  Aberdeen  has  relaxed,  and  is,  so  Bunsen  tells  me. 
less  unfavourable.  Would  he  have  been  so  if  I  had  not  written  and  exhibited 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  country,  and  the  consequences  of  obstruction  7  Really 
it  is  wonderful  to  trace  the  finger  of  God :  let  us  call  it  the  *^  leading"  of  Pro- 
vidence in  all  this  affair.  Had  Bunsen  arrived  a  month  later,  we  should  not  now, 
humanly  speaking,  have  reached  even  the  point  of  stating  the  case.  Palmexaton 
went  forward  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  ("howbeit,  I  fear,  he  thinketh  not  so*'), 
did  in  three  weeks  what  at  another  time,  or,  as  it  seems,  under  any  iniluenoe  but 
mine,  he  would  not  have  listened  to  in  twelve  months,  fanned  the  weak  embers 
of  willing  but  timid  spirit  in  the  Bishops,  and  made  that  to  be  necessary  and 
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irreyooable  which  his  suooesson  would  hare  thotight  the  attribute  of  a  maniac, 
eren  in  imagination. 

But  oh,  tiiie  monstrosities  of  Poseyism  I  The  Bishop  of  London  is  beset,  and 
half  brow-beaten,  by  the  damorons  and  uncatholic  race.  He  showed  Bunsen 
to-day  a  letter  from  Br.  Posey  beginning,  ^*  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Chnioh  of  England  holds  oommunioation  with  those  that  are  vnthaut  the 
Church  !  **  This  is  the  holy,  Christian,  Catholic  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  all 
the  congregations  of  Protestant  Germany.  Towards  the  end  he  adds :  "  The 
Church  of  England  will  thus  be  declared  protectress  of  all  Protestant  oom- 
mnnions."    What  can  be  so  dreadful  ? 

The  Poseyite  object  is  this,  <'  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Bome ;  **  ours, 
with  Protestantism;  they  wish  to  exalt  Apostolical  Succession  so  high  as  to 
make  it  paramount  to  all  moral  purity  and  all  doctrinal  truth  ;  we,  to  respect  it 
so  as  to  shift  it  from  Abiathar  to  Zadok.    .'  .    . 

Erents  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria,  tended  in  yarions  ways  to  oonfirm 
the  impression,  which  was  bome  into  the  heart  of  Lord  Ashley,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement,  that  a  "special  pro- 
Tidence "  was  opening  the  way  for  an  extraordinary  evangelisation  of  the 
peoples.  The  Druses — "  warders  on  the  mount  of  the  world's  secret,  since 
the  birth  of  time  "  * — ^a  fanatical  sect  worshipping  a  prophet  of  their  oivn 
and  sworn  to  keep  their  system  of  religion  a  secret  from  every  other  sect,  and 
to  persecute  all  who  diif ered  from  them — ^had  echoed  that  ancient  cry, "  Gome 
over  and  help  us ! " 

The  Druses  have  sought  "  religious  protection  "  at  our  hands  :  teachers  and 
schoolmasters.  Again  was  I  consulted  by  Palmerston ;  I  advised  the  instant 
mission,  not  of  letters,  but  of  living  men,  to  make  the  promise.  He  did  so.  Have 
since  heard  from  Nicolayson,  who  was  sent,  that  they  received  it  joyfully. 
Aberdeen,  I  fear,  very  shy  of  it.    .    .    . 

Oct.  16th. — ^Dined  yesterday  at  Richmond  with  Bunsen  to  celebrate  the  King 
of  Prussia's  birthday  ;  a  happy  and  a  stirring  meeting,  only  eleven  present ;  but 
there  was  much  feeling  of  loyalty,  affection,  reverence,  and  hope.  I  proposed  his 
health.  May  he  revive,  among  us  Crentiles,  the  glory  and  the  faith  of  David 
and  of  Hezekiah !    Gladstone,  McCaul,  and  my  brother  William  were  present. 

Gladstone  stripped  himself  of  a  part  of  his  Puseyite  garments,  spoke  like  a 
pious  man,  rejoiced  in  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
Alexander.  This  is  delightful ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  clever  man,  and  an 
industrious  man. 

Oct.  22nd. — Saw  Peel  to-day  by  request — ^never  wish  to  have  another  interview. 
He  was  an  exaggeration  and  caricature  of  his  habitual  coldnesa  Wished  to  know 
how  far  he  would  conform  to  the  promises  of  his  predecessors,  and  give  the 
Druses  the  means  of  instruction  thev  asked  for.  It  was  manifest  he  disliked  the 
whole  thing,  and  fully  shared  the  opinions  and  feelings  (if  feelings  they  can  be 
called)  of  his  friend  Aberdeen.  He  was  afraid  of  exciting  the  French,  disbelieved 
the  religious  stir  in  the  East^  thought  it  might  be  ascribed  to  English  agency, 
thought  we  might  appear  as  making  **  a  crusade  against  the  Roman  Catholics ' - 

*  Robert  Browning. 
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of  all  people  1 — wanted  to  know  how  much  the  Druses  oould  oontribute,  and  manj 
other  unworthy  excuses  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty.  I  urged  the  propriety  of  imi* 
tating  the  late  Government  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Ashantee  prinoea,  and 
educating  a  young  Druse,  who  was  to  be  sent  over.  He  admitted  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  our  educating  a  DrusCi  and,  though  most  reluctant^  said 
he  should  speak  to  Aberdeen. 

I  then  proposed  my  main  and  most  dear  object,  the  grant  of  a  ateamb<»t  by 
the  Grovemment  to  carry  out  the  Bishop  to  Ja£fa.    .    .    . 

Thus  ended  a  short  interview,  equally  unpleasant  and  odious,  I  should  think, 
to  both  parties. 

Oct.  25th. — ^Wonderfully  surprised— received  yesterday  a  short  note  from 
Peel,  stating  that  **  orders  would  be  given  for  an  Admiralty  steamboat  to  cany 
out  the  Bishop  to  Syria  '*  I  Had  I  not  been  almost  accustomed,  so  to  speak,  to 
God's  mercies,  I  should  have  disbelieved  it.  "  Surely  the  Isles  shall  wait  for  thee 
and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  afar  and  thy  daughters 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Oct.  26th. — Yery  glad  to  have  heard  that  many  of  the  Tery  High-Church  are 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  Bishopric,  Archdeacons  Samuel  Wilberf oroe  and 
Manning.  Palmer,  too,  of  Worcester,  supposed  to  be  among  the  most  violent, 
spoke  to  Bunsen  in  terms  of  the  greatest  delight. 

Nov.  12th. — ^Returned  to  St  Giles's.  Glad  of  an  hour  to  record,  if  posible, 
what  I  have  seen  and  felt  during  my  short  visit  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
consecration  of  Mr.  Alexander.  Went  up  on  the  7th  with  Moore* — full  of  anxiety 
lest  the  Queen  should  be  taken  ill  on  the  very  day,  and  so  cause  the  absence  of 
the  Archbishop ;  but,  God  be  praised,  there  was  no  impediment,  and  all  went  well. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  performed  on  the  18th  of 
November,  when  the  new  Bishop  preached  a  sermon  and  gave  "  the  first  epis- 
copal benediction  that  had  fallen  from  Hebrew  lips  for  seventeen  hundjned 
years  " — ^tbat  is  to  say,  the  first  since  Jude,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
mentioned  by  Eusebins,  occupied  the  Episcopal  See  in  the  Holy  City. 

Nov.  18th.  .  .  .  This  was,  indeed,  '*  a  night  to  be  much  observed  of  the 
Lord."  I  rejoice  I  had  proposed  this  service  in  committee,  and  Alexander  assented 
to  our  resolution.  The  chapel  at  Bethnal  Green  was  thronged,  the  congregatioD 
were  touchingly  devout,  visibly  affected  by  the  event  and  the  thanksgiving.  The 
music  went  to  one's  very  souL  The  beautiful  voices  of  the  Hebrew  ohildien, 
singing  as  they  were  praises  to  the  Messiah,  seemed  like  the  song  of  the  redeemed 
in  Heaven.  "  Many  kings  and  prophets  have  desired  to  see  the  things  that  we 
see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things  that  we  hear,  and  have  not 
heard  them."  How  is  it  that  we  have  attained  this  result  2  We  have  many 
enemies,  some  of  them  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  Pusey  is  at  one  end  ;  Baptist 
Noel  at  the  other,  both  followed  by  their  several  sections,  doing  us  what  mischief 
they  can.  It  is  evident  that  not  a  little  of  the  hostility,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
hesitation,  arise  from  a  feeling  which  those  who  entertain  it  will  scarcely  admit 
even  to  themselves.  They  cannot  stomach  the  notion  of  a  Jew  elevated  to  the 
Episcopate.     Christianity  has  modified,  without  uprooting,  their  antipathies; 

•  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  Rectoi  of  Wimbome  St.  Gilea'a 
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tihej  remember  tihat  Moses  Bays,  "  they  shall  be  a  byeword,**  and  f  orgret  that  Panl 
declares  them  yet  *'  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes."  But  no  wonder.  This 
Bishopric  strikes  at  many  things,  at  Popery,  at  Pnseyism,  at  over  Ghnroh,  at  no 
Ghnroh ;  all  writhe  nnc\er  it  The  order  of  Providence  now  seems  to  demand 
that  in  proportion  as  we  have  abased  the  Jew,  so  shall  we  be  compelled  to  abase 
ourselves.  His  future  dignity  shall  be  commensurate  with  his  past  degradation. 
Be  it  so ;  I  can  rejoice  in  Zion  for  a  capital,  in  Jerusalem  for  a  church,  and  in  a 
Hebrew  for  a  king.  Writing  at  this  distance  of  time  (13th),  I  have  lost  the 
vividness  of  my  impressions — hurry  and  ceaseless  occupation  prevented  an  earlier 
record — ^yet  for  days  I  felt^  without  power  of  describing  it,  that  the  heart  is 
oftentimes  alone,  and  that  "a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy." 

Two  days  after  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Alexander,  Lord  Ashley  sent 
his  portrait  to  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  and  a  book  (a  collection  of  prayers  out  of 
the  writings  of  English  Fathers)  inscribed  with  these  characteristic  words : — 
**  Nov.  9,  1841.  To  my  dear  friend  Bunsen,  the  worthy  minister  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  kings  of  this  world,  as  a  memorial  of  our  solemn, 
anxious,  and  by  God's  goodness,  successful  labours,  which,  under  His  grace, 
we  have  sustained  for  the  consolidation  of  Protestant  truth,  the  welfare  of 
Israel,  and  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord. — ^Ashlet. 
*We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  Grod  as 
friends.' " 


Nov.  20th. — ^My  four  blessed  boys,  Antony,  Francis,  Maurice,  and  Evelyn, 
brought  me  to-day  some  money  for  the  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  They  offered 
most  willingly,  nay,  joyfully ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  the  little  ones  did  it  without 
a  word  on  my  part ;  I  had  spoken  to  the  elder  boys,  who  cheerfully  acquiesced ; 
the  little  ones,  hearing  from  them,  burned  to  do  likewise. 

Nov.  26th. — ^Two  days  ago  received  from  Bunsen  the  most  extraordinary 
intelligence.  He  waited  on  Prince  Albert  (thank  God  I  had  obtained  the  inter- 
view), when  the  Prince,  after  showing  him  the  future  heir  to  the  throne, 
ajinounced  that "  the  Queen  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  godfather  to  the  Boyal  child,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  present  in 
person  to  hold  him  at  the  font  of  baptism."  Where  are  we  ?  What  will  happen 
next?  There  is  no  end  to  God*8  goodness.  On  my  knees  immediately  to  give 
Him  thanks.  Such  an  event,  at  any  time,  satisfactory ;  now,  clearly  provi- 
dential ;  the  union  of  the  Anglican  and  German  Churches,  followed  by  the  most 
Intimate  friendship  of  the  two  great  Protestant  Powers  ;  the  open  avowal  of  the 
Royal  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  testimony  of  respect 
from  our  own  Sovereign  to  that  pious  King  ;  the  happy  sympathy  that  it  will 
beget  between  the  two  nations  ;  the  manifest  advantage  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
the  cause  of  true  civilisation,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ;  all  this  over  a 
combined  effort  for  the  welfare  of  God's  ancient  people,  cannot  but  fill  the  heart 
of  every  thinking  man  with  gratitude  and  joy.  But  the  King  must  come. 
Wrote  most  emphatically  to  Bunsen-T-he  must  come.  He  would  lose  half  of 
vrhat  he  might  aocomplidi  for  Europe,  for  himself,  for  Christianity,  and  for  the 
world.    We  must  build  a  new  and  large  ward  for  the  Puseyites  in  Bedlam  I 

Nov.  29th. — ^Yesterday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent;   to-day,  the  Bishop  of 
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JeniBalem  sets  out  on  his  jonmey,  the  **  one  who  telleth  gfood  tidings  to  Zion.*" 
Barely  the  ooincidenoe  is  striking ;  I  felt  it  so  when  the  Collect  was  read. 

In  order  that  he  might  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  thoogfats 
and  habitsi  the  wants  and  wishes,  of  those  on  whose  behalf  he  was  labouring. 
Lord  Asliley  gathered  round  him  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  elieniele,  a  few 
persons  from  whom  he  could  derive  reliable  information.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  all,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  but,  as  this  is  impossible,  I  make  f riend? 
with  a  few." 

It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic,  this  power  of  attaching  men  to  himself, 
and  exerting  so  strong  an  influence  over  them  that  they  in  turn  were  Able  to 
influence  the  large  bodies  they  represented.  But  for  tiieir  aid  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  have  carried  on  his  eyer-increasing  labours. 
As  each  succeeding  enterprise  developed.  Lord  Ashley's  first  step  always  was 
to  fix  upon  some  man,  or  perhaps  some  group  of  men,  in  whose  judgment  and 
zeal  he  could  repose  perfect  confidence,  and  then  set  them  to  work. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  in  connection  with  the  almost  innumer- 
able societies  and  institutions  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  thai  so  few  of 
them  were  "  mistakes."  He  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  any  society  unti? 
he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that  its  work  was  thoroughly  sound  in  everr 
respect ;  nor  would  he  attach  any  new  worker  to  himself  until  he  had  made 
the  most  minute  inquiries  with  regard  to  him.  He  had  in  a  singular  dcgroe 
the  power  of  reading  men's  motives,  and  he  was  very  rarely  deceived  in  those 
whom  he  selected  to  be  his  helpers.* 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  demands  upon  the  judgement 
and  penetration  of  Lord  Ashley  were  greater  than  upon  those  of  any  man  i  f 
his  generation,  and  it  is  safe  to  add  that  few  men  were  less  often  deceived. 
The  cripple  Dodd,  to  whom  he  frequently  refers  in  his  Journals,  was  one  i>f 
the  "  working  element "  with  whom  Lord  Ashley  was  in  frequent  communica- 
tion at  this  time. 

Beo.  3id. — Every  day  brings  fresh  stories  of  suffering  and  oppression  from 
the  factory  districts.  My  poor  cripple  Dodd  is  a  jewel ;  his  talent  and  skill  are 
unequalled ;  he  sends  me  invaluable  evidence.    But  then  *^mine  eyes  do  fail  with 

*  Perhapt  he  derived  this  gift  from  hiB  great  ancestor  the  first  Earl,  of  whom  Johm 
Looke  says : — '*  I  never  knew  anyone  penetrate  so  quickly  into  men's  breasts,  and,  from 
a  small  opening,  survey  that  dark  cabinet  as  he  would.  He  would  understand  men's 
true  errand  as  soon  as  they  had  o|>ened  their  mouths  and  begun  their  story,  in  ap- 
pearance to  another  purpose."  He  mstances  a  remarkable  case.  Shaftesbury  and  Sir 
Kichard  Onslow  dined  by  invitation  with  Sir  John  Denham,  an  elderly  widower,  who 
before  dinner  told  them  that  he  wished  to  take  their  advice  upon  a  subject  of  deep 
import  to  his  happiness,  namely,  whether  he  should,  or  should  not,  marry  his  house- 
keeper, for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  affection  and  esteem.  Sir  Kiduurd  Onslow 
was  beginning  a  strong  protest,  when,  looking  their  host  steadfastly  in  the  fiaoe,  Shaftes- 
bury asked,   '*  Are  you  not  married  to  her  already?'*    And  he  confessed  that  he 


"  Well,  then,"  said  Shaftesbury,  **  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  send  for  her  to  join  us  at 
dinner.'*  On  their  leaving  the  house.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  asked  what  put  hun  on  the 
scent.  "The  man  and  tixe  manner,**  he  replied,  "gave  me  a  suspicion  thai,  having 
done  a  foolish  thing,  he  was  desirous  to  cure  himself  with  the  authority  of  oar  advice. 
I  thought  it  good  tc  be  sure  before  you  went  any  further,  and  you  see  what  came  of  iu* 
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tears.  .  .  .  for  tihe  decitmotion  (I  should  say  un)  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people ;  **  it  takes  from  me  all  enjoyment,  present  and  prospective  ;  if  suoh  things 
reach  my  ears,  how  many  lie  hidden,  aye,  and  will  do  so  until  '*  the  earth  shall 
disclose  her  hlood."  God  give  us  faith  and  strength,  and  some  success.  EiUire 
success  no  man  may  or  can  attain,  it  is  reserred  for  the  Great  Undoer  of  every 
heavy  burthen  I 

Dec.  21st. — Broadlands.  Minny  unwell ;  came  here  yesterday  to  comfort  her. 
God  be  praised,  she  is  better.  I  would  rather  be  with  her  at  the  Saint,*  when 
*'my  children  are  about  me  ;  "  but  her  dear,  smiling  face  makes  everything 
shine.  Factory  and  Drainage  concerns  occupy  my  time  and  fill  me  with 
correspondence. 

Dec.  23rd. — ^I  have  no  time  for  reading  and  writing,  for  replenishing  my 
armoury,  or  exercising  my  guns.  Dodd's  letters  infuse  both  information  and 
terror.  **  I  increase  knowledge,  and  increase  sorrow."  Nevertheless,  I  have  put 
my  hand  to  the  plough,  and,  G^  being  my  Helper,  I  will  not  look  back.  And 
now  I  am  involved  in  the  Fuseyite  controversy.  I  did  not  seek  it;  but  the 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  an  avowal  of  sentiment ;  and,  not  hesitating  to 
believe,  I  did  not  fear  to  speak.  Letters  of  congratulation  and  gratitude  without 
number  have  reached  me;  I  rejoice  in  it  for  purposes  of  future  good.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  disturbed  a  hornets'  nest ;  they  buzz  about  me  in  furious  rage.  The 
Fress,  especially  the  Morning  Post^  sweats  with  vituperation.  But  no  matter. 
**  In  Thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  confounded." 

Deo.  25th. — Christmas  Day.  St.  Giles's.  My  sweet  Minny  absent.  Took  the 
sacrament ;  peace,  hope,  and  spiritual  joy  by  God's  blessed  grace.  It  is  an  august 
and  holy  day.  Oh  !  that  I  could,  for  a  few  hours,  forget  the  turmoil  anc' 
anxieties  of  the  world  1  Many  communicants ;  the  proportion  to  the  population, 
iTHpi^^Bft — clean,  simple  and  devout ;  not  only  shopkeepers  and  famners,  but 
many  of  the  working  classes — ^really  a  beautiful  sight ;  it  is  a  true  specimen  of  a 
rural  vicarage,  a  pastoral  cure,  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  May  God  in  His  good- 
ness cherish  this  primitive  simplicity  1  Yet  it  has  not  been  quite  the  same 
Christmas  Day  without  a  vacancy.  Minny  was  away,  who  should  always  share 
the  communion  with  me.  I  left  her  ill  at  Broadlands  to  spend  the  day  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  house,  and  be  with  my  elder  boys,  who 
must  not  be  quite  alone,  especially  at  this  festival. 

*  Stt.  Gfles's  House. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1842. 

The  end  of  1841  and  the  beginning  of  1842  found  Lord  Ashley  engaged 
ur  wann  discussion  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Tractarian  party.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  1841,  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Houses 
held  a  meeting  at  Oxford  to  pass  censure  on  No.  90  of  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  in  these  words,  "  That  modes  of  interpretation,  such  as  are  sug- 
gested in  the  said  Tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  reconciling  subscription  to  them  with  the  adop- 
tion of  errors  which  tLey  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and 
are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the  statutes  of  the  UniTersity." 
On  the  following  dxy  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  declared  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Tract. 

Although  the  centre  of  the  Tractarian  movement  was  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  whole  country  was  shaken  by  it;  every  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  almost  every  leader  of  thought  in  the  nation,  felt 
its  influence.  Arrayed  on  either  side  were  the  great  masters  of  argument. 
The  principal  leaders  of  the  Oxford  School  were  the  "seraphic  Keble," 
supported  by  Richard  Froude — who  died  early  in  the  fight — Dr.  Pnsey, 
and  John  Henry  Newman.  Their  claim  was  that  Rome  had  not  fulfilled 
her  high  mission ;  that  the  real  Catholic  Church  was  the  Cliurch  of  England ; 
that  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles  were  to  be  found  in  her;  and  tlieir 
efforts  were  directed  to  rouse  the  Church  to  what  they  considered  to  be 
her  true  mission.  "  There  is  something  greater  than  the  Established 
Church,"  wrote  Dr.  Newman,  "  and  that  is  the  Church  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic set  up  from  the  beginning,  of  which  she  is  but  the  local  presence  and 
the  organ." 

The  causes  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  movement  were  numerous  and 
strong.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  Rationalism, 
imported  from  Germany,  was  making  rapid  advances;  the  Church  of 
England  having  been  in  a  dull,  colc^  and  apathetic  state,  was  now  threatened 
with  assault  from  the  Reform  Party  in  respect  of  her  rights  and  property; 
and  the  leading  motive  at  the  outset  was  to  revive  and  invigorate  her. 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  this  movement  are  only  too  well 
known.  The  battle  of  the  Reformation  had  to  be  fought  over  again,  and 
Lord  Ashley,  for  forty  years,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  keenest  that  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  was  created.     From  first  to  last  the  Oxford  School 
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were  fierce  in  their  dennnciation  of  the  whole  scheme,  while  the  Erangelicals 
and  many  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  were  enthusiastic  in  its  favour. 

And  it  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  incident  now  to  be  recorded 
occurred. 

Among  the  papers  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  there  was  found  a  large  bundle  of 
letters  and  other  documents  endorsed : — 

Mareh  Uh,  1874. 

These  letters  were  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Traotarian  movement  in 
1841-2.  They  arose  out  of  my  letter  in  the  Standard  to  Bonndell  Palmer  (Lord 
Selbome)  refusing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Williams  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
The  interest  may  have — ^indeed,  it  has— passed  away.  But  they  are  curious  as 
showing  how  zealous  people  were  therij  and  how  cold  now,  S. 

The  correspondence  will  speak  for  itself : — 

Lord  Ashley  to  Mr,  Roundell  Palmes, 

St.  Giles's  Hoc^e,  Bee,  1841. 

Sir,— In  a  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you  '*  to 
solicit  my  vote  and  interest  in  Mr.  Williams'  behalf,"  you  desire  also,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  a  reply  to  their  communication. 

I  hasten  to  forward  that  reply. 

The  Bev.  Isaac  Williams  has  presented  himself  for  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
Professor  of  Poetry.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  possesses  all  those 
amiable  qualities  and  high  attainments  which  his  supporters  put  forward  as 
the  ground  of  his  election,  nor  should  I  hesitate,  as  I  replied  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Pusey,  to  render  him  any  private  service  that  may  lie  within  my  power ;  but 
the  reverend  gentleman  claims  a  public  post,  and  seeks  to  be  invested  with 
public  authority,  and  it  has  become,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has 
a  voice  in  the  decision,  to  consider  the  consequences  of  raising  him  to  such  an 
office. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  aspires  to  be  a  moral  teacJter,  The  Professor  of 
Poetry,  in  a  Christian  university,  must  impart  to  his  writings  and  his  lectures, 
frequently  on  secular,  always  on  sacred  subjects,  those  sentiments  and  principles 
which  he  believes  to  be  essential  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth.  This  we 
should  expect  of  a  layman;  we  should  demand  it  of  a  minister.  The  late 
accomplished  and  amiable  professor*  was  animated  by  this  spirit,  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  attraction  of  his  respected  name,  and  the  authority  of  his 
official  station,  sundry  poems  of  admitted  talent  and  disputed  theology. 

I  am  now  summoned  to  consider  whether  a  similar  appointment  would  not 
confer  a  similar  authority. 

The  venerable  members  of  Trinity  College  have  issued  a  disclaimer  **  for  Mr. 
Williams  himself,  and  have  deprecated,  on  the  -part  of  others,  any  attempt 
whatever  to  introduce  upon  the  occasion  questions  of  theological  controversy." 
With  all  the  deference  that  is  due  from  a  layman,  I  cannot  believe  myself  at 
liberty  to  set  aside  these  important  considerations.  I  acknowledge  the  latitude 
ef  speculation  tiiat  must  be  permitted  to  all  the  members  of  a  common  Church, 

*  The  Bev.  John  Keble. 
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but  there  are  limits,  I  mniTifaLm^  which  most  not  be  overpassed,  at  least  without 
a  solemn  and  indig^nant  protest  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  opportonitj 
and  a  right  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  have  endeavonred,  then,  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  Bir.  Williams,  and  I 
have  found  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Tract  *  entitled  '*  Reserve  in  Preaching 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.** 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  shall  induce  me  to  assist  in  elevatincr  the 
writer  of  that  i)aper  to  the  station  of  a  publio  teacher.  I  see  very  little 
difference  between  a  man  who  promulgates  false  doctrine  and  him  who 
suppreases  the  true.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  approval  of  a  candidate  whose 
writings  are  in  contravention  of  the  inspired  AposUe,  and  reverse  his  holj 
exultation  that  "  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  to  his  hearers  all  the  ootmsel  of 
God.*'  I  ^iU  not  consent  to  give  mj  support,  however  humble,  towards  the 
existence  of  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  obsooie 
the  perspicuity  of  the  Gospel  by  the  philosophy  of  Paganism,  and  make  the 
places  set  apart  for  the  ministrations  of  the  preacher,  whose  duties  must  mainly 
lie  among  the  poor,  the  wayfaring,  and  the  simple,  as  mystic  and  incompre* 
hensible  as  the  groves  of  Eleusis. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  refusing  my  vote  to  Hr.  Williams,  and  I  hope 
I  have  given  my  answer  as  oandidly  as  you  have  required  it 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ASHLBT. 

Lord  Aishley,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  consented  to  support  the  candidature  of  the  Rev.  James  Ghurbett, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams; — ^his  next  step  was  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Garbett*s  committee.  A  circular  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Cardwell  t  (double-first  of  Balliol),  but  to  this  Lord  Ashley  took 
exception  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  rest  his  support  of  Mr.  Garbett's 
claims  "  on  his  poetical  acquirements  and  critical  acumen,"  as  stated  in  the 
circular,  but  upon  his  religious  views.  "  I  would  vote,"  he  said,  "  for  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  Nicholas  Brady  or  Nahum  Tate,  against  a  whole  host  of 
the  mightiest  geniuses  in  the  art  of  verse,  were  they  candidates,  upon  the 
same  principles,  for  the  office  to  which  Mr.  Williams  aspires."  A  modified 
circular  was,  therefore,  issued,  and  the  canvass  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and,  if  possible,  won,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  duty  only. 

Congratulations  and  oifers  of  aid  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  a 
specimen  of  a  few  of  them,  showing  the  opinions  held,  and  the  fervour  of 
those  who  defended  them,  may  be  quoted  here. 

Lady  Ashley  was  at  Broadlands,  in  delicate  health,  but  she  wrote: 
"  Nothing  but  compliments  about  your  letter.  Spencer  says  he  heard  it 
discussed  at  Lady  Holland's  by  Maoanlay  and  many  savants,  who  all  agreed 
it  was  so  well  written.    Dr.  Badham  said  everybody  was  so  muoh  obliged  to 

•  Tract  No.  8a  t  Afterwards  Viscount  CardwelL 
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joa  for  it,  so  well  done,  and  at  such  a  moment  when  it  was  so  mneh 
wanted." 

The  Hon,  Wm.  Cowper*  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Castle  Howard,  Dec,  16^A,  1841. 

Mt  dear  Ashley,— Your  letter  on  the  WUliamB  and  Gkurbett  affair  will  be 
most  osef  al ;  it  is  admirable  in  laying  open  boldly  and  clearly  the  deoisiye  point 
of  the  question.  I  was  delighted  to  see  it.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  told  me 
that  the  oleigy  about  here  are  rather  unsettled,  and  that  at  the  visitation  at 
Halton  he  heard  some  of  them  starting  questions  about  the  nature  and  origin  of 
tiiieir  Orders,  and  hazarding  opinions  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  oonolu- 
sions  to  which  they  lead,  or  of  their  tendency  towards  Romanism  ;  and  he  thinks, 
but  I  do  not,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church  that  all  who  are  just  now 
Bomanists  at  heart  should  break  outward  connection  with  her,  but  I  think  it> 
better  to  give  them  time  to  come  round,  and  wait  for  the  reaction. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  COWPEB. 

The  Ret,  JS,  BickerHeth  to  Lord  Ashley. 

Watton  Bectort,  Ware,  Dec,  14rA,  1841. 

Mt  dearest  Lord  Ashlet,— I  cannot  forbear  to  thank  you  for  your  most 
seasonable  and  most  forcible  letter  to  Mr.  B.  Palmer.  It  was  of  yast  importance, 
jost  at  this  crisis,  to  make  a  stand  against  what  I  believe  to  be  in  this  country 
"  the  unclean  spirit  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet,"  which  the  word  of 
prophecy,  at  this  precise  time,  so  clearly  leads  us  to  expect,  and  which  the  affect- 
ing state  of  our  Church  so  clearly  manifests. 

I  do  most  heartily  unite,  I  doubt  not  with  thousands  of  Grod's  own  childr^,  in 
earnest  prayers  that  your  Lordship  may  ever  have  a  Scriptural  judgment  in  all 
things,  and  be  streng^thened  greatly  to  honour  God  and  bless  our  country,  by  a 
wise,  holy,  and  full  use  of  all  the  talents  which  He  has  given  you.    .    .    . 

Ed  WD.  BiCKERSTETH. 


**  Charlotte  Elizabeth"  QMrs.  C,  E,  Tonna)  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Blackheath,  Deo,  Vtth,  1841. 

Mt  dear  Lord, — ^What  a  noble  dash  you  have  made  at  the  Fuseyites!  I 
used  to  be  so  rejoiced  when  you  got  angry  in  the  House  about  the  factory  child- 
ren. You  know  there  is  an  anger  not  sinful,  and  I  want  you  to  bestow  a  little 
gunpowder  on  the  Oxford  gentry.  I  am  editor  of  the  Protestant  Magazine  since 
June  last,  and  lately,  in  my  chief  article,  "  The  Watchman,"  I  mentioned  some- 
thing that  I  know  to  be  true  about  Jesuits  in  the  Church.  Forthwith  the  Christian 
Obserter  attacked  the  Protestant  Association  for  this,  and  some  of  our  gentlemen 
were  much  frightened,  and  some  talked  of  forbidding  any  attack  on  Puseyism  in 
the  magazine.  On  this  I  wrote  to  the  committee  a  respectful  letter  rather  in  the 
Deborah-to-Barak  style,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  to  have  that  dearest  privilege 

*  Now  Lord  Mount  Temple. 
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of  womankmd — my  oum  way.  So  now,  thttnks  to  the  Lord,  I  have  two  mapazinei 
at  Gommand,  and  can  fire  two  guns.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  fi^ht  the  good  Jigki* 
be  valiant,  and  do  exploits.    May  the  Lord  of  lords  bless  you  and  yoora. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  gfratef  uUj, 

C.  E.  TONNA. 

Among  those  who  rallied  round  Lord  Ashley  and  congratulated  him 
upon  the  bold  stand  he  liad  made  *'  against  the  influence  and  pretensions  of 
Puseyism  and  Popery,"  were  his  brother  John,  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  J.  C. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  W.  R.  Farqnhar,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Montagu  Yilliers,  Dean 
Gamier,  Dr.  McCaul,  Rev.  Chas.  Priest,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  still  familiar. 

Meanwhile  angry  letters  from  anonymous  Puseyites  to  the  press,  and  to 
private  individuals,  were  issued  abundantly,  and  the  excitement  grew  rapidly. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Sandon  urging  him  to  entreat  Lord  Ashley 
to  avoid,  for  the  Chnrch*s  sake,  the  scandal  of  a  contest.  Others,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  G.  Dodgson,  wished  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  Reserve"  that  Lord  Ashley  had  done,  and  would  wish  to  vote  for  a  third 
candidate  unconnected  with  either  party  and  sufficiently  qualified  for  the 
office. 

A  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  eftect  this  compromise,  but 
the  manoeuvre  fell  through,  notwithstanding  that  the  petition  for  Williams 
and  Garbett  to  withdraw  was  signed  by  244  non-resident  Members  of  Con- 
Yocation. 

The  contention  of  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Williams's  claims  was,  first,  that 
the  candidate's  success  was  not  made  to  depend  upon  the  possession  of  qualities 
suited  to  the  office ;  and  next,  that  electors  were  called  upon  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  opinions  "  perhaps  only  known  to  them  through  vague  and  imperfect 
representations." 

The  position  of  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Garbett's  claims  was  that,  sooner  or 
later,  a  struggle  upon  the  religious  principle  involved  was  inevitable,  and  that 
it  could  not  come  at  a  more  auspicious  season,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  any 
compromise. 

Many  efforts  in  various  forms  were,  of  course,  made  to  induce  Lord  Ashley 
to  desist  from  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  The  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Fusey  is  written  in  the  vein  which  he  found  hardest  to  resist : — 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Pu9ey  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Eniber  Weeh,  Advent,  1841. 

Mt  deab  Ashlet, — ^You  have  not  probably  grey  hairs,  as  I  have,  nor  have 
you  had  sorrows  like  me,  and  both  ought  to  soften  your  mind ;  yet  I  could  wish 
that,  without  them,  your  language  could  be  a  little  softened.  I  often  used  to 
think  it  stronger  than  you  meant ;  and  you  are,  doubtless,  all  the  while  milder 
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and  more  loving  than  one's  self.  Yon  speak  of  **  abhorring  our  principles ; "  ars 
jon  qnite  sore  that  yon  know  them  ?  It  is  some  years  now  sinoe  I  saw  yon  at  y onr 
house,  and  yon  talked  oyer  them,  and  then  yon  seemed  to  think  that  in  mnch  we 
agreed.  No  one  objects  to  the  Bishoprio  of  Jemsalem  for  what  I  imagine  yon 
most  yalne  it — ^the  sake  of  the  Jews — bnt  on  aooonnt  of  the  ''experimental 
Ghnroh'*  (as  it  has  been  called)  which  they  are  going  to  make  of  Prussians,  one 
knows  not  whom.  Onr  Ghnroh  never  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  foreign 
Reformation  without  suffering  from  it ;  and  certainly  that  Reformation  is  not 
in  a  state  now  to  do  us  less  harm  than  heretofore  ;  besides  the  grave  injury  of 
countenancing  heresy.  I  fear  very  few  reformed  (German  teachers  would  be 
found  who  would  utio  animo  adopt  all  the  truths  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds. 

Try  and  think  more  mildly  of  us ;  love  us  more ;  perhaps  you  will  understand 
ns  better ;  pray  for  us,  as  I  do  daily  for  you. 

The  enclosed*  is  not  my  selection.    God  be  with  you. 

Tour  affectionate  Cousin, 

E.  B.  PUSBT.     - 


Lord  AsJUity  to  the  Rev,  Dr,  Pusey, 

St.  Giles's  House,  January  ISth,  1842. 

My  dear  Pubet, — ^Your  kind  letter  should  have  been  answered  a  long  time 
ago,  but  I  have  been  so  very  much  engaged  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  postpone 
writing  from  day  to  day.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  yet  grey  hairs,  nor  has  it 
pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  sorrows ;  but  though  I  have  as  yet  been  spared  by 
His  rich  and  undeserved  mercy,  I  have  not  a  heart  hardened  against  the  woes  of 
othen ;  and  much  do  I  sympathise  with  all  that  you  have  suffered  ; — ^with  all  that 
He  has  been  pleased  to  imi>ose  uix>n  you.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  sanctified  to 
your  immortal  part,  and  that  the  gpriefs  of  a  day  may  issue  in  the  joys  of 
eternity  I 

Ton  say  to  me,  "  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  our  principles,  the  princi- 
ples that  you  talk  of  abhorring  V*  I  may  reply,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know 
them  yourself  ?  I  know  what  you  have  written.  I  know  what  your  oo-thinkers 
have  written.  I  find  your  principles  (does  any  one  deny  them  7)  in  your  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  I  find  them  in  "Fronde's  Remains."  I  find  them  in 
the  "  British  Critic**  I  find  them  in  Tract  75  O^  y^yoiro^,  1  find  them  in 
Tract  80,  in  Tract  87,  in  Tract  90.  I  find  them  in  your  opposition  to  the 
Bishoprio  in  Jerusalem.  I  find  them  in  your  Protest  I  find  them  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  letter.  I  find  them  in  the  adhesion  of  our  Presbyters  to  the  Romish 
Chnroh ;  and  I  find  them  in  the  very  letter  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  Yon 
talk  there,  in  allusion  to  the  Bishopric,  of  "  the  grave  injury  of  countenancing 
heresy ; "  this  is  the  necessary  language,  the  inevitable  issue  of  your  principles ; 
thus  you  class  with  the  Gnostics,  Cerinthians,  ftc,  of  old,  with  the  Munster 
Anabaptists  and  Socinians  of  modem  days,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe,  except  Bngland  and  Sweden.    Every  one,  however  deep  his 

*  The  endoiure  was  a  aelection  of  "Prayers  for  Unity  and  Guidanoe  into  the 
mmth." 
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piety,  however  holy  his  belief,  however  prostrate  his  heart  in  faith  and  fear 
before  God  and  hiB  Savionr,  however  simple  and  perfect  his  reliance  on  iht 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  consigned  by  you,  if  he  be  not  episcopally  ruled,  to  the 
onter  darkness  of  the  children  of  the  Devil,  while  in  the  same  breath  yon  demg- 
nate  the  Church  of  Home  as  the  sweet  Spouse  of  Christ,  and  hide  all  her  abomin- 
able idolatries  under  the  mantle  of  her  Bishops.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely 
dreadful ;  and  I  say  of  your  friends,  as  old  Jacob  said  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  '•'  OK 
my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret.** 

You  say,  too,  that  "  some  years  ago  I  talked  with  you,  and  Uiat  I  seemed  to 
think  that  in  much  we  agreed ; "  it  is  more  than  probable  ;  bat  had  the  TrscU 
then  appeared  ?  had  Froude  been  published  ?  had  you  recalled  your  spirited  and 
unanswerable  defence  of  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  ?  I  dare  say  we 
then  agreed ;  but  you  have  ebbed  since  that  time,  and  have  left  me  stranded. 

"  Pray  for  us,"  you  add,  "  as  I  do  daily  for  you ; "  to  be  sure  I  will ;  he  must 
have  but  a  scanty  feeling  of  the  Gospel  who  does  not  ardently  desire  the  repair 
of  l^e  breaches  in  Christ's  Church.  The  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  pesoe 
is  the  main  element  of  the  blessings  in  the  latter  days ;  let  us  endeavour,  by  God's 
grace,  to  have  a  foretaste  of  that  happy  time  ;  but  certain  I  am  that  it  is  attain- 
able only  by  a  heart  that  is  truly  Catholic,  by  the  imbibing  and  exercise  of  an 
immense  philanthropy. 

For  yourself,  I  must  ever  entertain  real  kindness  and  esteem ;  no  one,  amid«t 
all  this  conflict  of  passion  and  principle,  has,  at  any  time,  doubted  your  sinoerit^ 
and  devotion.  I  wish  we  were  one ;  it  is  sad  that  we  differ,  but  let  not  that 
difference  amount  to  enmity.  I  have  enough  of  foes  ;  my  public  course  has  be- 
gotten me  many  haters  among  the  powerful  and  wealthy.  You  and  I  have  now 
lived  more  than  half  our  time  according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist.  We 
are  hastening  to  the  grand  end  of  all  things,  and  then  may  God  lead  you 
unto  living  fountains  of  water,  and  in  His  mercy  wipe  away  all  tears  from  your 

eyes  I 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ajshlet. 

Letters  continued  to  pour  in  from  men  known  and  unknown.  Among 
them  were  several  from  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  of  long  stand- 
ing— in  some  cases  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  years — who  had  never  voted, 
but  who  now,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  promised  to  come  up  and  vote. 
Others,  and  some  of  these  ill  able  to  afford  the  expense,  expressed  their 
willingness,  if  additional  votes  were  urgently  needed,  to  come  up  to  t«ke  their 
M.A.  degrees.  Curiously  enough,  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilberforce  was 
among  those  who  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Lord  Ashley  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  the  election  of  Mr.  Garbett,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  given 
below  :— 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce  to  Lord  AMey. 

ALVEB8T0KB  Begtobt,  Gospobt,  Jan.  2Qth,  1842. 

My  deab  Lobd, — ^The  Rev. ,  the  minister  of  one  of  my  district  ohorcihes^ 

is  quite  willing  to  accompany  me  to  Oxford  to  vote  for  Mr.  Garbett,  but  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.    There  are,  of  oourse,  no  gesienl 
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funds  available  for  any  such  purpose,  bnt  I  will  gladly  defray  his  expenses  my- 
self if  there  is  the  smallest  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  issne  is  doubtful. 
...    I  imagine  our  majority  is  certain.    .    .    . 

Believe  me.  my  dear  Lord,  to  be  most  truly  jours, 

Samuel  Wilberforce. 

An  interohange  of  letters  between  Lord  Ashley  and  the  Bey.  John  Keble 
— author  of  tho  '*  Christian  Year  " — ^with  reference  to  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  "  Lyra  Apostolica^"  which  had  apparently  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Mr. 
Keble,  discloses  the  same  courteous  and  kindly  relations  between  the  two  men 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  similar  case  of  difference  with  Dr.  Fusey,  although  in 
this  instance  they  were  personally  unacquainted.  Lord  Ashley  concludes  his 
letter,  written  from  St.  Giles's  House,  Jan.  15th,  1842,  by  saying : — 

Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  what  I  well  reoolleot,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
examining  masters  when  I  took  my  degree  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago. 
Your  amiable  and  gentlemanlike  demeanour  then  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  which  has  never  been  efEaoed. 

Oum  talis  sU  utinam  noHer  eues,  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  adding 
that  I  shall  always  think  of  you  with  respect,  not  unmingled  with  affection. 

The  termination  of  the  contest  was  thus  announced  by  Mr.  Gregson,  the 
zealous  secretary  of  Mr.  Garbett's  committee : — 

Mr,  W,  Oregton  to  Lord  Ashley, 

B.N.C.,  Oxford,  Jan.  20«A,  1842  (^noon). 

Dear  Lord  Ashley,— The  contest  has  just  terminated  by  the  withdrawal 

of  Williams,  after  a  comparison  of  the  promises  claimed  by  the  respective 

parties:— 

Garbett  claimed  921 

Williams     „       623 

Majority    298 

Our  majority  was  larger  than  our  opponents  reckoned  on ;  the  utmost  they  gave 
ns  credit  for  was  900.  Still,  their  minority  is  large,  but  not  larger  than  our 
friends  in  Oxford  anticipated. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Ashley, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Gregson. 

One  significant  result  of  the  controversy  was  that  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenoee  College,  a  strong  anti-Puseyite,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Williams,  was  immediately  appointed 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Shattleworth.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  wise  and  courageous  declaration  of  the  Govemment  against 
Poseyism. 
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On  the  2l8t  of  Janiuuy,  the  ere  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festiTaL  of  the 
Goarban  Bairam,  Bishop  Alexander  made  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  day  was  dedicated  by  Frederick  William  lY.  to  prayer  throngfaoiu 
his  kingdom  for  "  the  peace  of  Jemsalem."  On  the  22nd  the  King  of  Pmasia 
was  i-eceived  as  the  guest  of  the  Queen  of  England^  to  stand  ai  the  baptismal 
font,  a  few  days  later,  as  sponsor  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

The  King  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  cordiality  CTerywhere,  and  by 
all  classes,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Tractarians,  who  viewed  un- 
easily these  friendly  relations  with  a  Monarch  who  was  ayowedly  anxious  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  his  Protestant  Church  and  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  climax  to  the  uneasiness,  and  to  the  period  of  protest,  was  reached 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  at  Windsor  on 
the  day  of  the  Christening. 


Jan.  24th. — ^The  King  of  Prussia  has  come.  May  God  bless  him  for  it,  sanctify 
his  journey  to  both  kingdoms,  and  pour  on  the  Ghuroh,  and  on  him  pezsonally, 
the  richest  meroies.  Of  all  these  things  Peel  will  have  the  credit.  And  yet  what 
trouble  had  I  to  obtain  eyen  an  intenriew  for  Bunsen  when  he  first  came  over  I 

Jan.  25th. — The  King  of  Prussians  reception  by  the  Queen  and  the  i>eople 
has  been  truly  ooidial  and  magnificent  It  is  worthy  of  a  greats  glowing,  open- 
hearted  Protestant  nation. 

Jan.  28th. — ^London.  Everything  is  bright  on  the  royal  visit ;  its  effects  will, 
I  believei  long  survive  the  hour  that  produced  them.  I  should  have  been  almost 
broken-hearted  had  his  reception  been  cold. 

His  visit  to  Eton  is  among  the  best  fruits.  The  boys  followed  him  with 
oriee  of  joy,  even  to  the  Castle.  Many  a  young  heart  will  have  been  impressed  by 
the  visit  of  a  great  Protestant  Sovereign,  blessed  be  God.  Surely  the  King  will 
confess  that  I  spoke  truly  when  I  wrote  to  him  that  '*  the  people  of  this  country 
loved  Monarchy  and  loved  Beligion.** 

To-morrow  I  shall  meet  him  at  Bunsen's.  I  have  asked  leave  to  take  Acoy 
and  FranciB  there.    They  will  long  remember  the  sight  of  a  "good  King." 

Jan.  31st. — ^Many  things  in  a  few  days.  On  Saturday  went  to  Bansen*s  to  be 
presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia — 150  at  least  present ;  proposed  his  health  at 
Bunsen's  request.  Thence  to  Windsor.  .  .  .  While  at  lunoheon  at  Bunsen'Si 
the  King  addressed  to  me  a  question  which  I  shall  record  while  fresh  in  my  mind, 
with  the  conversation  that  followed.  He  spoke  across  Lady  Canning  and  Bunsen, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  others.  "What  hope,**  said  he  in  French,  "have  you  of 
carrying  your  Factory  Bill  ?  **  "  None  at  all,  sir,**  I  answered  in  English  (as  he 
desired  me),  "  none  at  all.  The  Prime  Minister  has  written  to  me  to-day  to  say 
he  shall  oppose  me.**  "  Indeed,**  replied  the  King  in  English.  He  paused, 
and  then  said,  "We  have  done  it  for  yon  in  Prussia.**  "Yes,  sir,  I  know  yon 
have,  and  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts  that  bless  your 
Majesty  for  it**  "  I  did  not  do  it ;  it  was  begun  by  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, I  did  not  do  it.**  "  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  done  by  your  Majesty's  father.** 
"  Yes,  all  great  and  good  things  in  Prussia  were  done  by  my  father.**  Here  it 
dropped. 
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Feb.  3rd. — ^Yesterday  the  ''Jews*  Society"  went  up  in  depntation  to  present 
an  address  to  his  Majesty. 

That  day  was  one  of  the  red-letter  days  in  Lord  Ashley's  life.  It 
celebrated  the  completion  of  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  prayed,  written, 
spoken,  and  labonred  unceasingly,  and  in  a  caose  which  lay  as  near  to  his 
heart  as  any  in  which  he  had  erer  been  engaged. 

Bnt  the  day  was  not  to  be  one  of  nncloaded  happiness — ^f ew  of  the  days 
of  his  life  oyer  were — ^and  immediately  foUowing  the  entry  in  his  Jonmal, 
of  the  presentation  of  the  address  and  its  gracious  reception,  these  words 
oeeor: — 

Game  home,  wrote  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  THmes  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  Peers  hostility  to  the  Factory  Bill ;  painful  enough,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

The  steps  which  led  to  this  decision  may  be  briefly  recounted  here.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  Lord  Ashley  had  noted  in  his  Diary : — 

Have  written  twice  to  Peel  to  obtain  his  final  decision  respecting  the  Factory 
Bill.  It  is  manifest  how  the  tide  is  setting.  I  must  persist,  and  we  shall 
break  asunder.    But  it  is  a  formidable  step.    God  alone  can  strengthen  me. 

The  first  letter  to  Sir  Bobert  was  as  follows  :— 

Zord  Ashley  to  Sir  Robert  Peek 

St.  Giles's  House,  Jan,  21  «f,  1842. 

My  deab  Sib  Robert, — ^Nearly  five  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
sabject  of  the  Factory  Question  was  brougfht  before  you.  I  may,  therefore, 
safely  and  justly  request,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  parties  in  the 
Northern  Districts,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  whether  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  resist  or  concede  the  prayers  of  the  operatives  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
twenty-one.  My  efforts  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  this  point,  and  it  is  on 
this  only  that  an  answer  is  required. 

As  tiie  meeting  of  Parliament  is  close  at  hand,  you  will,  perhaps,  feel  no 

objection  to  remove  the  suspense  in  which  so  many  thousands  are  at  present 

detained. 

Yours  truly, 

ASHLET. 

To  this  letter  Sir  Bobert  Feel  replied : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  AehUy, 

Whitehall,  Jan,  22nd,  1842. 

Mt  dear  Ashley,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2l8t,  I  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  myself,  or  other  members  of  the 
Gk>vemment|  to  the  support  of  a  Bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  for  all 
persons  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one. 

Sir  James  Graham,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  has 
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under  his  oonsideiation  a  measore  oonnected  with  the  important  question  of 

laboor  in  &ctories,  and  the  education  of  children  employed  in  them,  and  I  am 

confident  that  he  will,  if  you  will  allow  him,  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

conferring  with  you,  who  have  given  bo  much  of  your  attention  to  these  subjects, 

if  you  will  call  upon  him. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

BoBEBT  Peel. 

The  object  of  Lord  Ashley's  second  letter  on  the  subject  was  to  obtain  a 
distinct  understanding  whether  it  would  be  the  determination  of  the  Grovem« 
ment  to  oppose  a  Bill  if  brought  in  from  any  other  quarter ;  but  to  this  Sir 
Robert  replied  that  he  considered  his  first  letter  was  sufficiently  explicit. 

Thereupon,    Lord    Ashley   wrote   to   the    Short-Time    Committees    as 

follows : — 

London,  Feb.  2, 1842. 

To  THE  Shobt-Tihb  GomfiTTBBS  OF  Chbshibe,  Lancashibe,  and 

YOBKSHIBE. 

Gentlemen, — ^It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  announce  to 
you  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  signified  his  opposition  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  and 
I  conclude,  therefore,  as  you  will  conclude,  that  his  reply  must  be  taken  as  the 
reply  of  the  whole  Government  on  this  important  question. 

Though  painfully  disappointed,  I  am  not  disheartened,  nor  am  I  at  a  loss 
either  what  course  to  take,  or  what  advice  to  give.  I  shall  persevere  unto  my 
last  hour,  and  so  must  you ;  we  must  exhaust  every  legitimate  means  that  the 
Constitution  affords,  in  petitions  to  Parliament^  in  public  meetings,  and  in 
friendly  conferences  with  your  employers  ;  but  you  must  infringe  no  law,  and 
offend  no  proprieties ;  we  must  all  work  together  as  responsible  men,  who  will 
one  day  give  an  account  of  their  motives  and  actions  ;  if  this  course  be  approved, 
no  consideration  shall  detach  me  from  your  cause ;  if  not»  you  must  elect  another 
advocate. 

I  know  that,  in  resolving  on  this  step,  I  exclude  myself  altogether  from  the 
tenure  of  office :  I  rejoice  in  the  sacrifice,  happy  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  be  they  many  or  be  they  few,  as  God  in  His  wisdom  shall  determine,  to  an 
effort,  however  laborious,  to  ameliorate  your  moral  and  social  condition. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

ASHLET. 

The  Diary  continues ;  still  on  the  same  day  when  this  cloud  had  arisen, 
namely,  Feb.  3rd : — 

To  Lambeth ; — an  admirable  party  of  bishops  and  dignitaries ;  no  WngHaii 
laymen  but  myself  and  Inglia.  It  was  a  striking  and  affecting  thing  to  see 
the  King  there,  when  I  recollected  the  doubts  and  anxieties  which  attended 
our  discussions  on  "  the  Bishopric "  in  the  same  palace,  only  six  months  before, 
*'This  is  the  Lord*s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

A  day  somewhat  of  trouble  and  reboke,  yet  I  should  have  been  prepazwl 
for  it — ^politicians  are  chameleons,  and  take  the  colour  of  the  passing'  idoud. 
Hy  letter  approves  itself  to  their  oonsoienoes,  but  obstructs  their  wishes ;  they 
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feel  that  Jam  in  the  right,  and  Peel  in  the  Treasury ;  80  the  Honae  of  Gom- 
mona  will  think  with  me^  and  act  with  hiin,  I  have  had  some  oold  praise,  hat 
no  promises  of  support.  I  am  oomplimented  with  some  formal  re^n^ts;  bnt 
they  all  show  me  that  the  right  hand  of  the  ohair  presents  objects  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  yiew  from  the  left  hand — some  have  suddenly  found  out  that  '*  I 
may  be  going  too  far ;  "  all  seem  secretly  to  wish  that  I  would  go  no  further. 
''  Peel  has  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifioe  to  C!obden  and  Ck>.,  and  why  should  not 
you  to  the  whole  party? "  These  are  their  thoughts,  though  not,  as  yet,  their 
langruage.    "  Prohitae  laudatur,  et  alget" 

I  confess  I  feel  sadly  alone ;  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  or  a 
sparrow  on  the  house-tops.  I  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  take  counsel, 
no  one  to  aid  me,  no  one  to  cheer  me. 

Feb.  4th.— By  chance  I  lighted  on  the  Morning  Post,  and  found  there  the 
most  yiolent  and  venomous  article  I  ever  read  against  any  public  man,  directed 
against  myself.  .  .  .  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  things  I  shall  have  to 
endure.  Were  I  just  coming  into  public  life,  fresh  from  school,  and  lessons 
of  morality,  I  should  die  outright  of  astonishment  and  disgust ;  but  though 
affected,  I  am  acclimated,  and,  having  endured  an  attack,  shall  recover  a  part 
of  my  health,  but  no  more.  Those  who  do  not  openly  desert,  discountenance 
^7  progress ;  some  look  black,  all  look  cold  ;  the  very  men  who  lotted  me  on 
the  back,  praised  my  exertions,  rebuked  the  apathy  of  the  Government  (while 
we  were  in  Opposition)  now  reverse  all  three.  Sandon  talks  of  it  as  very 
natural,  if  not  very  justifiable—*'  To  he  sure,  "  lie  says,**  when  in  Opposition  your 
friends  wished  to  annoy  the  eansting  Government;  now,  of  eourse,  they  look  more 
carefully  into  the  thing"  This  he  did  not  condemn,  but  called  it  '^ human  in- 
firmity I"  This  was  his  tone  throughout  a  long  conversation,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  as  much  evil  would  be  left  after  all  that  I  could  do, 
I  might  as  well  leave  the  whole. 

When  Lord  Ashley  was  yet  very  young  in  Parliamentary  life,  he  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  govern  him  in  all  future  action,  ever  to  be  honest 
and  straightforward  and  true  to  principle,  quite  irrespective  of  party  con- 
siderations. Ajs  early  as  1834  he  had  recorded  in  his  note-book  that  on  a 
certain  debate  many  GonservatiTes  had  stayed  away  on  various  pretexts,  bnt 
none  admissible.  *'  Our  single  role,"  he  adds,  "  should  be,  to  do  in  Oppo- 
sition precisely  as  we  should  do  in  €k>venmLent,  and  not  lose  sight  of  prin- 
ciples in  a  burst  of  personal  antipathy  to  the  Minister." 

It  was  as  a  matter  of  practical  Christianity  that  Lord  Ashley  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  taken  up  the  Factory  Question,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  dealt  with  every  fresh  phase  of  it.  Nor  did  he  ever  lose  a 
chance  of  bringing  the  subject  of  personal  religion  before  communities  or 
individuals,  as  he  had  opportunity.  On  the  8th  of  February  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  an  advanced  and  dan- 
gerous Socialist,  requesting  an  interview,  as  he  had  recently  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  England  and  Scotland  to  test  popular  opinion  on  various  subjects, 
but  particularly  on  Factory  Legislation.  He  concluded  his  letter  thus: — 
"  That  your  Lordship  may  long  he  spared  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the 
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poor,  the  oppressed,  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him,  and  that  yon  maj 
continuallj  enjoj  that  greatest  of  all  rewards,  the  blessing  of  an  spprorini? 
conscience,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  jour  Lordship's  admirer  and  humble 

f eUow-worker  in  the  cause  of  the  white  slave, ." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Ashley  sent  the  following  characteristic  reply : — 

You  have  been  represented  to  me  as  a  Socialist  and  an  advocate  of  prin- 
ciples that  I  regard  with  terror  and  abhorrence  ;  and  you  will  therefore 
readily  believe  the  pleasure  with  which  I  observed  the  spirit  and  language  of 
your  letter.  I  could  not  but  apply  to  you  the  words  of  that  Book  whose  expre»- 
sious  you  have  borrowed,  and  say,  as  was  said  to  Ananias  of  Saul,  "  Behold,  he 
prayeth  I "  I  deeply  rejoice  in  this,  because  I  respect  your  talents,  I  admire 
your  zeal,  and  I  hope  to  find  in  you  a  true  and  faithful  ally  in  these  great 
and  final  efforts  for  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  working 
people. 

The  unfavourable  attitude  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  the  Factory  Queation  was 
a  source  of  continuous  anxiety  to  Lord  Ashley. 

Feb.  24th.  .  .  .  All  Peel's  afiinities  are  towards  wealth  and  capital.  His 
heart  is  manifestly  towards  the  mill-owners ;  his  lips  oocasionally  for  the  opera- 
tives. What  has  he  ever  done  or  proposed  for  the  working  classes  7  His  speedi 
of  last  night  was  a  signal  instance  of  his  tendencies.  He  suppressed  all  the 
delinquencies  of  the  manufacturers,  bepraised  machinery,  and  treated  the  distress 
as  severe  but  temporary.  Now,  he  might  have  said  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
suffering  was  caused  by  the  forced  immigration  of  families  in  1836,  reducing  the 
already  low  wages,  and  aggravating  the  misery,  in  the  stagnation  which  followed. 
He  might  have  said,  too,  that,  while  we  cannot  interdict  machinery,  we  ought  not 
to  be  blind  to  its  effects :  it  may  cheapen  goods  for  the  consumer,  but  it  pauperises 
irrevocably  thousands  of  workpeople,  who  can  never  resume  their  position,  what- 
ever be  the  activity  of  trade.  In  short,  his  speech  was  a  transcript  of  his  mind : 
cotton  is  everything,  man  nothing  I 

Feb.  25th. — Time  creeps  on,  years  fly  past,  and  the  city  of  oppression  and  vice 
has  not  capitulated  ;  the  factory  system  stands  erect ;  millions  of  infants  are  con- 
sumed in  other  departments  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  seems  probable  that 
before  long  I  shall  be  removed  to  another  scene  of  action — to  the  House  of  Loida. 
If  I  regard  this  event  as  a  man  only,  I  must  see  in  it  utter  annihilation  of  all  my 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  total  retirement  from  pnUki 
life,  because  in  that  House,  except  for  one  who  holds  high  official  station,  there 
is  little  or  no  power  of  originating  anything  whiuh  may  conduoe  to  the  welfare 
of  the  poorer  sort  The  Peers  act  as  breakwaters,  and  think  as  such ;  this  ia  their 
office,  and  they  never  rise  above  it  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  depository  of 
Power ;  any  favour  acquired  there  is  more  effective  than  ten  times  the  amount  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  they  are  won,  besides,  by  different  qualities,  and  the  station 
occupied  by  different  men.  I  should  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  such  peers  as 
Salisbury,  Redesdale,  and  Whamcliffe.  Character  of  all  kinds  is  par  less 
required  and  appreciated  among  the  Peers.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  both  in  Oppositiaa 
and  in  Government,  exercised  an  influence,  and  commanded  an  attention,  which 
would  be  utterly  denied  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Haroh  3rd.— Matters  do  not  brighten.    I  see  hardly  a  speck  of  day.    Than 
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may  be  a  raj  of  light  to  break  forth  in  God*8  mercy,  bnt  it  is  not  yet  above  the 
horizon.  It  is  manifest  that  this  Gk>Temm6nt  is  ten  times  more  hostile  to  my 
▼lews  than  the  last,  and  they  carry  it  ont  in  a  manner  far  more  severe  and 
embarrassing.  I  find  that  the  inspeotors  are  terrified  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  Home 
and  Saunders  are  now  warmly  with  me,  bnt  they  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  Now  I 
fear  delay ;  the  Minister  knows  my  position,  and  can  defy  me,  beoanse  he  has 
both  power  and  specionsness  on  his  side.  Matters  may  be  jMstponed  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Session,  when  I  shall  be  more  than  usmdly  helpless  through  the 
absence  of  many  snpporters.  I  am  particularly  dejected.  I  feel  an  unusual 
conviction  of  incompetency ;  every  one  seems  more  equal  to  the  task,  be  it  what 
it  may,  than  myself.  I  am  become  quite  timid.  I  have  undertaken  things  that 
are  too  hard  for  me,  and  yet  I  have  asked — at  least  I  thought  so-~counsel  of  Gk)d 
in  everything ;  but  man  oftentimes  asks  amiss.  ...  I  might  have  suspected 
what  I  now  know,  that  I  have  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  by  my  letter  to 
Boundell  Palmer.  A  body  of  them  in  the  House  have  determined  "  to  crash  me," 
and  they  are  resolved  to  do  so  through  the  Factory  Question,  for  which  purpose 
two  went  down  in  January  last  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  They  cannot 
make  any  personal  charge,  bnt  they  may  deeply  and  seriously  wound  me  by 
depriving  me,  even  for  a  year,  of  my  hard-earned  fruit.  They  may,  and  will, 
give  me  pain,  bnt  they  cannot  tarnish  me. 

March  5th. — Fresh  labour  added  to  old  sinews.  I  am  like  a  factory  spinner — 
more  toil  and  less  wages.  The  Committee  of  Elections  has  now  put  me  on  the 
Chairman's  panel  (and  I  cannot  decline  it,  for  such  is  the  law),  and  the  panel 
have  put  me  in  their  own  chair.  This  is  burdensome,  because  I  am  already  over- 
occupied.    .    .    . 

News  travelled  leisurely  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
February  that  the  papers  published  the  account  of  the  entry  of  Bishop 
Alexander  into  Jeruflalem,  and  his  cordial  reception  by  the  authorities. 

March  8th. — ^There  must  be  something  more  than  ordinary  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Jerusalem,  else  why  this  fury  in  England  and  on  the  Continent? — British 
Puseyites  and  French  Papists  against  it  1  The  Journal  de»  DihaU  contrasts  the 
entry  of  the  Bishop  with  the  humble  ingress  of  our  Saviour ;  but  would  our  Lord 
have  refused  the  courtesy  of  the  Governing  Powers,  had  they  proffered  it  to  Him? 
Lord  Lyttleton  stirs  in  the  Lords,  Dr.  Bowring  in  the  Commons,  while  all  the 
realms  of  Pusey  are  vomiting  out  essays.  God  will  turn  the  wrath  of  man  to  His 
own  honour. 

March  9th.— Awoke  in  high  spirits.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  "  eircum  pm* 
eordia  '*  that  all  will  go  welL 

March  11th. — ^Peel  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  plans ;  his  Com  Bill 
has  been  sharply  debated,  but^  on  the  whole,  favourably  received.  His  new  taxes 
and  new  tariffs  (to-night)  almost  gave  satisfaction,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  Exchequer  I  To  be  sure,  he  had  an  astounding  case  of  necessity, 
but  that  plea,  even,  has  oftentimes  failed.  His  success  puzzles  me;  I  cannot 
regard  him  in  any  light  but  as  a  mere  seeker  of  human  praise ;  his  moral  phrase- 
ology seems  the  result  of  calculation.  His  speech  this  evening  was  a  ohef-d'cfuvr^ 
of  self-confidence.  This  is  unquestionably  the  next  best  thing  to  a  vigorous 
faith ;  it  leads  to  victory.    I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  as  little  of  the  one  as  of 
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the  other.  I  am  quite  down  again  ;  easily  raised,  easilj  depzessed.  I  catoh  at  a 
straw,  and  writhe  nnder  disappointment.  The  fact  is,  I  am  almost  tired.  I  hare 
laboured  now  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  the  haven  recedes  as  I  approaoh.  .  .  . 
Not  a  eheer  is  given  to  Peel  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  that  does  not  retard  my 
snooess,  multiply  my  toil,  and  add  to  my  anxiety.    This  is  a  jovial  prospect ! 

March  18th.— Spoke  again  last  night  on  the  Lunacy  BilL  I  seemed  to  myself 
to  do  it  without  force  or  pointy  and  with  difficulty ;  half  left  unsaid  and  the 
other  half  said  ill.  This  is  humbling  and  despairing,  because  I  plough  not  in 
hope.  How  can  I  look  to  success  in  the  great  measures  I  propose,  if  I  am  so 
weak  in  the  smaller  7  The  House  will  despise  schemes  so  brought  forward.  Am 
I  working  in  the  truth  and  for  the  truth  7  This  doubt  often  arises  now,  and  jet, 
what  is  my  guide  if  I  am  not  7 

March  29th. — If  things  are  not  put  down  as  they  arise,  they  are  either  lost  or 
are  recorded  with  their  point  blunted.  A  reconciliation  with  Peel.  We  shook 
hands,  and  avoided  all  explanations.  So  much  the  better ;  an  explanation  only 
gets  rid,  for  the  moment,  of  the  old  quarrel,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  grounds 
of  a  new  one.  Facts  may  be  set  right;  but  we  should  have  had  to  deal  with 
opinions  and  expressions.    He  was  very  cordial,  and  clearly  much  pleased. 

April  9th. — ^This  day  is,  perhaps,  the  last  of  leisure  I  shall  have  for  a  long 
time.  Ghive  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Colliery  Report,  that  I  may  be  thoroughlj 
furnished  to  the  good  work.  I  can  never  pzoduce,  in  a  speech,  one-tenth  part  of 
the  truth,  and  yet,  unless  that  be  fully  told,  I  shall  not  accomplish  my  purpose. 
Great  labour,  great  difficulty,  first  to  read,  and  then  to  select  and  arrange  the 
matter.  But  the  Longford  Committee  will,  I  fear,  occupy  an  alarming  amount 
of  time.    "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  7 " 

April  2Gth. — ^I  see  the  setting  of  the  wind.  People  are  already  beginning  to 
say,  "  You  will  do  nothing  this  year  with  your  Factory  Bill ;  the  Grovemment 
will  have  no  time,"  ko,  &c.,  and  all  these  oommonplaoes.  Meanwhile,  wrong, 
oppression,  mutilation,  death,  with  all  the  grim  roll  of  physical  and  moral  evils, 
arc  in  full  liberty. 

May  7th. — Testerday  the  Jewish  anniversary.  Never  had  we  such  a  meeting, 
never  such  sympathy,  never  such  enthusiasm.  Every  one  felt  deeply  moved,  all 
hearts  were  lifted  up,  to  Qod.  g^ive  the  glory.  Heartily  did  I  wish  our  venerable 
President  *  many  happy  returns  of  such  a  day,  in  the  Lord*s  name.  A  blessing 
manifestly  rested  on  it.  All  that  we  had  done  was  approved,  all  that  we  sug- 
gested was  adopted,  every  one  was  pleased,  and  many  were  comforted.  Everlast- 
ing love  and  praise  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob ! 

In  August,  1840,  Lord  Ashley  had  moved  for  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  employment  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  mines  and  collieries, 
and  in  May,  1842,  the  first  report  was  issued-f  Few,  if  any,  Blue  Books  of 
the  kind  ever  became  so  widely  known.  Continental  as  well  as  English 
reformers  and  philanthropists  studied  its  fearful  disclosures  with  intense 
interest.  *  A  mass  of  misery  and  depravity  was  unveiled  of  which  even  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  labouring  classes  had  hitherto  but  a  faint  conception. 

It  would  be  utterly  incredible,  were  not  the  testimony  overwhelming,  that» 

*  Sir  ThoiQAB  Baring,  President  of  the  Society  for  Oonvenion  of  the  Jews. 
t  Parliamentaiy  Paper*,  1842,  xt.,  zvi,  zvii. 
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in  the  most  Chrifltuui  and  ciyilised  ooimtry  in  the  world,  snch  enormities 
oonld  have  been  permitted ;  and  if  we  dwell  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  details, 
it  is  only  that  this  generation  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  realise  what  was 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  "  old  time  before  them,"  and  how  great  was 
the  deliyerance  that  Lord  Ashley  was  instrumental  in  effecting. 

A  yery  large  proportion  of  the  workers  underground  were  less  tlian 
thii-teen  years  of  ago ;  some  of  them  began  to  toil  in  the  pits  when  only  four 
or  fiye ;  many  when  between  six  and  seren,  and  the  majority  when  not  over 
eight  or  nine,  females  as  well  as  males. 

A  man  must  have  strong  nerres  who,  for  the  first  time,  descends  a  deep 
shaft  without  some  uncomfortable  sensations.  To  a  young,  timid  child,  the 
descent  was  a  cruel  terror,  nor  was  the  first  impression  of  the  mine  less 
horrible.  It  was  damp,  dark,  and  dose ;  with  water  trickling  down  its  sides, 
the  floor  ankle-deep  in  black  mud ;  and  around,  a  labyrinth  of  dark,  gruesome 
passages. 

The  first  employment  of  a  yery  young  child  was  that  of  a  *'  trapper,"  and 
any  occupation  more  barbarous  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye.  The  yentilation  of 
a  mine  was  a  yery  complicated  affair,  and  cannot  be  easily  explained  in  a  few 
words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  were  a  door  or  trap  left  open  after  the  passage 
of  a  coal-carriage  through  it,  the  consequences  would  be  yery  serious,  causing 
great  heat  and  closeness  when  the  miners  were  at  work,  and  perchance  an 
explosion.  Behind  each  door,  therefore,  a  little  child,  or  trapper,  was  seated, 
whose  duty  it  was,  on  hearing  the  approach  of  a  whirley,  or  coal-carriage,  to 
puU  open  the  door,  and  shut  it  again  immediately  the  whirley  hh'l  passed. 
From  the  time  the  first  coal  was  brought  forward  in  the  morning,  until  the  last 
whirley  had  passed  at  night,  that  is  to  say  for  twelye  or  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
the  trapper  was  at  his  monotonous,  deadening  work.  He  had  to  sit  alone  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  and  the  horrible  silence,  exposed  to  damp,  and  unable  to 
stir  for  more  than  a  doasen  paces  with  safety  lest  he  should  be  found  neglect- 
ing his  duty,  and  suffer  accordingly.  He  dared  not  go  to  sleep — ^the  punish- 
ment was  Uie  **  strap,"  applied  with  brutal  seyerity.  Many  of  the  mines  were 
infested  with  rats,  mice,  beetles,  and  other  yermin,  and  stories  are  told  of  rats 
so  bold,  that  they  would  eat  the  horses'  food  in  the  presence  of  the  miners, 
and  haye  been  known  to  run  off  with  the  lighted  candles  in  their  mouth  and 
explode  the  gas.  All  the  circumstances  of  a  little  trapper's  life  were  full  of 
horror,  and  upon  neryous,  sensitiye  children  the  effect  was  terrible,  producing 
a  state  of  imbecility,  approaching  almost  to  idiocy.  Except  on  Sunday  they 
neyer  saw  the  sun ;  they  had  no  hours  of  relaxation,  their  meals  were  mostly 
eaten  in  the  dark,  and  their  '*  homes  "  were  with  parents  wko  deyoted  them 
to  this  kind  of  life. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chiding  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west. 
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But  the  yoon^,  young  ohildcen,  O  my  brothezB, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  I 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  othen. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

As  they  grew  older,  the  trappers  were  passed  on  to  other  employments, 
"  hurrying,**  "filling,"  " riddling,"  "  tipping," 'and  occasionally  "getting,"  and 
in  these  labours  no  distinction  whateyer  was  made  between  boys  and  giiis  in 
their  mode  of  work,  in  the  weights  they  carried,  in  the  distances  they  trayeUed, 
in  the  wages  they  received,  or  in  their  dress,  which  consisted  of  no  other  gar- 
ment than  a  ragged  shirt  or  shift,  or  a  pair  of  tattered  trousers.  "  Harrying'* 
— that  is,  loading  small  waggons,  called  corres,  with  coals,  and  pushing  them 
along  a  x)assage — was  an  utterly  barbarous  labour  performed  by  women  as 
well  as  by  children.  They  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  and  draw 
enormous  weights  along  shafts  as  narrow  and  as  wet  as  common  sewers,  and 
women  remained  at  this  work  until  the  last  hour  of  pregnancy.  When  the 
passages  were  very  narrow,  and  not  more  than  eighteen  to  twenty -four  inches  in 
height,  boys  and  girls  performed  the  work  by  "  girdle  and  chain ; "  that  is  to 
say,  a  girdle  was  put  round  the  naked  waist,  to  which  a  chain  from  the  car- 
riage was  hooked  and  passed  between  the  legs,  and,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  they  drew  the  carriages  after  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
how  the  sides  of  the  hurriers  were  blistered,  and  their  ankles  strained,  how 
their  backs  were  chafed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  roofs,  or  how  they 
stumbled  in  the  darkness,  and  choked  in  the  stifling  atmosphere.  Hi* 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  horses,  or  other  beasts 
of  burden,  only  because  human  flesh  and  blood  was  cheaper  in  some  cases,  and 
horse-labour  was  impossible  in  others. 

"Coal-bearing" — carrying  on  their  backs,  on  unrailed  roads,  burdens 
varying  from  half  a  hundredweight  to  one  hundredweight  and  a  half — was 
almost  always  performed  by  girls  and  women,  and  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence  for  little  children  of  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  to  carry  burdens  of 
coal  of  half  a  hundredweight  up  steps  that,  in  the  aggregate,  equalled  an 
ascent,  fourteen  times  a  day,  to  the  summit  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral !  The 
coal  was  carried  in  a  creel,  or  basket,  formed  to  the  back,  the  tugs  or  straps 
of  which  were  placed  over  the  forehead,  and  the  body  had  to  be  bent  almost 
double  to  prevent  the  coals,  which  were  piled  high  on  to  the  neck,  from  fall- 
ing. Sometimes  these  tugs  would  break  in  ascending  the  ladder,  when  the 
consequences  would  always  be  serious,  and  sometimes  fatal,  to  those  who  were 
immediately  following. 

Another  form  of  severe  labour  to  which  children  of  eight  years  of  age  and 
upwards  were  frequently  put,  was  that  of  pumping  water  in  the  under-bottom 
of  the  pits.  The  little  workers  stood,  as  a  rule,  ankle-deep  in  water,  per- 
forming their  unceasing  tasks  dnring  hours  as  long  as  those  in  the  other 
departments  of  labour. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  children  employed  in  the  mines  were 
required  to  work  "  double  shifts,"  that  b  to  say,  thirty-six  hours  continuonaly, 
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and  the  work  thus  cruelly  protracted  consisted,  not  in  tending  self-acting 
machinery,  but  in  the  heaviest  kind  of  bodily  fatigue,  snch  as  pushing  loaded 
waggons,  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  driving  and  constantly  righting  trains  of 
loaded  corves. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  labour,  the  children,  especially  the  apprenilces, 
suffered  terribly  from  the  cruelty  of  the  overlookers,  who  bargained  for  them, 
dismissed  them,  and  used  them  as  they  pleased.  The  revelation  of  the  brutal 
punishments  inflicted  for  the  most  trifling  offences,  is  too  sickening  to  dwell 
upon,  nor  will  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  food  of  the  children  was  almost 
invariably  insufficient,  was  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  was  eaten  irregularly. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poor  little  creatures,  who  laboured  thus  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  who  scarcely  ever  saw  the  sunshine  more  than  once  a 
week,  suffered  terribly  in  health.  The  foundation  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  wajB  laid  in  early  life ;  many  died  young,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  most 
colliers  became  asthmatic,  while  rheumatism  was  almost  universal  Every 
person  employed  in  a  coal  mine  was,  in  addition,  exposed  to  danger  constant 
and  imminent,  and  it  was  a  common  saying  that  a  collier  was  never  safe  after 
he  was  "  swung  off  to  be  let  down  the  pit."  The  accidents,  many  of  them  pre- 
ventable,  to  which  persons  were  chiefly  exposed,  were  falling  down  the  shaft, 
coal  falling  upon  them,  suffocation  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  drowning  from  the 
sadden  breaking  in  of  wat«r,  and  other  minor  accidents,  which  better  regula- 
tions and  machinery  have  now  made  impossible. 

Education  was  totally  neglected  and  the  morals  of  the  people  were  in  the 
lowest  possible  state.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  a  great  number  of  the  pits  men  worked  in  perfect  nakedness,  and  in 
this  state  were  assisted  in  their  labours  by  females  of  all  ages,  from  girls  of 
six  years  old  to  women  of  twenty-one,  these  women  being  themselves  quite 
naked  down  to  the  waist,  their  only  garment  being  trousers. 

As  a  rule  the  wages  paid  to  labourers  in  the  mines,  and  especially  to  the 
women  and  childrm,  were  unreasonably  low,  and  in  some  districts  the 
iniquitous  "  truck  system  "  prevailed,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  were  not  paid 
in  money,  but  by  advances  of  goods  from  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  dearer  by  25  per  cent,  than  in  shops  farther  off. 

For  all  the  revolting  cruelty  practised  upon  the  poor  children  employed  in 
mines  and  collieries;  for  all  the  dreadful  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  their  prenmture  and  destructive  labour;  for  all  the  horrible 
indecencies  daily  passing  before  their  eyes  and  inviting  their  imitation ;  for 
aU  the  ignorance,  licentious  habits,  and  social  disorganisation  springing  out 
of  this  state  of  things,  the  main  excuse  given  was,  that  without  the  employ- 
ment  of  child-labour  the  pits  could  not  possibly  be  worked  with  a  profit; 
that  after  a  certain  age  the  vertebrs  of  the  back  do  not  conform  to  the  required 
positions,  and  therefore  the  children  must  begin  early,  and  that  unless  early  * 
inured  to  the  work  and  its  terrors  no  child  would  ever  make  a  good  collier. 

It  was  when  the  condition  of  things  was  in  this  state  that  Lord  Ashley 
Jiad  demanded  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
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May  7th. — ^The  Beport  of  the  Commiflslon  is  out — a  noble  docament.  The  Home 
Office  in  vain  endeavoured  to  hold  it  back ;  it  came  by  a  most  providential 
mistake  into  the  hands  of  members ;  and,  though  the  Secretary  of  State  for  » 
lon^  while  prevented  the  sale  of  it,  he  could  not  prevent  publicity,  or  any  notice 
of  motion. 

Perhaps  even  *'  Civilisation "  itself  never  exhibited  such  a  mass  of  sin  and 
cruelty.  The  disf^ust  felt  is  very  gjeat,  thank  God ;  but  will  it  be  reduced  to 
action  when  I  call  for  a  remedy  ? 

May  14th. — ^The  Government  cannot,  if  they  would,  refuse  the  Bill  of  which  I 
have  giren  notice,  to  exclude  females  and  children  from  coal-pits — ^the  feeling  in* 
my  favour  has  become  quite  enthusiastic ;  the  Press  on  all  sides  is  working  most 
vigorously.  Wrote  pointedly  to  thank  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Cfironiele  for 
his  support,  which  U  most  effective. 

Concurrently  with  the  Factory  Question,  Lord  Ashley  was  continuing  his 
labonrs  in  other  movements,  and  especially  those  on  behalf  of  the  Insane 
Thus  he  writes : — 

May  17th. — ^This  day  I  have  visited  Hanwell,  in  company  with  Serjeant  Adams, 
and  well  may  I,  aye,  and  by  His  grace  do  I,  heartily  thank  Gkxl  for  all  that  I 
saw  there.  Gould  any  man,  who  has  the  least  regard  for  his  fellow-man,  as 
created  and  redeemed  by  the  same  Blessed  Lord,  behold  such  a  triumph  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  over  ignoi-ance  and  ferocity  and  not  rejoice,  and  give  God  the  glory  f 
These  things  cannot  be  expressed,  no,  nor  felt,  by  any  but  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  of  the  love  of  that  dearest  Lord,  whose  very  essence  is  the  indivisible, 
necessary,  and  single  principle  of  goodness  itself.  What  sufferings  mitigated, 
what  degradation  spared,  what  vices  restrained,  what  affections  called  forth  I 

May  21st — ^The  Government  had  well-nigh  given  away  Thursday  (my  day 
for  the  Colliery  Bill)  to  C.  Buller.  It  is  clear  that  they  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  motion.  IMs  day  I  received  a  formal  proposition  from  Freemantle  to  give 
precedence  to  the  Bridport  case.  No  reason  assigned  why  the  Minister  demanded 
precedence ;  there  is  quite  as  good  reason  why  I  should  precede  Buller,  as  he 
precede  me.  I  told  him  that  such  a  request  came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a 
Government  which  was  hostile,  not  only  to  past  measures  of  the  kind,  bat,  I 
really  believed,  to  this  one  in  particular !  I,  of  course,  refused ;  i>06tpoiiement 
would  be  total  surrender. 

May  23rd. — Peel,  knowing  my  determination  not  to  give  way,  advised  Wynne 
this  evening  (Wynne  told  me  so  himself)  to  take  Thursday  for  a  question  r/ 
privilege^  thereby  destroying  me  altogether.  Never  was  there  such  treatment 
inch  abominable  trickery. 

May  24th. — One  would  have  thought  that  a  ''  paternal "  Government  would 
have  hastened  to  originate,  certainly  to  aid,  any  measures  for  the  removal  of  Has 
foul  and  cruel  stain  I  No  such  thing,  no  assistance,  no  sympathy— every  obstacle 
in  my  way,  though  I  doubt  whether  they  will  dare  openly  to  oppose  me  on  the 
Bill  itself.  Have  no  time  for  reflection,  no  time  for  an  entry.  I  hear  that  no 
such  sensation  has  been  caused  since  the  first  disclosures  of  the  horrorB  of  the 
slave  trade  1    God,  go  before  us,  as  in  Thy  pillar  of  a  cloud  1 

May  30th.— 2Gth,  day  fixed ;  persisted,  having  received  an  assaruioe  froa 
Peel  and  Freemantle  that  the  privilege  question  would  not  occupy  two  hoiiJ% 
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Peel  hftTing  engaged  to  give  me  a  day  if  I  were  duappointed.  80  it  turned  out ; 
WTime  was  abeent ;  I  was  called ;  the  first  aentence  was  all  but  begnn,  when 
cries  arose  that  Wynne  was  coming ;  I  gare  way,  and  this  famous  **  two  honrs  ** 
debate  ooonpied  from  five  till  twelve  o'clock  I  Never  did  I  pass  such  an  evening ; 
expecting,  for  six  hours,  without  food  or  drink,  to  be  called  on  at  any  moment — 
very  unwell  in  consequence,  and  have  been,  in  fsct,  ever  since.  Peel  then  gave 
me  Toesday  (to-morrow),  and  just  now — such  is  the  apparent  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion—a horrid  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Queen  has  caused  an  adjournment  of 
.  the  House. 

....  A  second  attempt  to  murder  our  young  Queen  is  really  as  shocking 
individually  as  it  is  alarming  publicly.  May  God  hear  the  prayer  of  those  who 
faithfiUly  adore  Him,  and  shield  her  from  every  misohief  I 

Hay  Slst — This  is  the  day ;  but  I  fear  that  all  will  be  so  engrossed  by  this 
terrible  a£Eair,  that  there  will  be  no  hearing  for  us !  Wrote  to  Peel,  and  offered 
to  release  him  from  his  engagement  (whioh  he  was  quite  ready  to  hold  to)  seeing 
his  great  anxiety  to  finish  the  Inocone  Tax  Bill.  He  had  lost  his  day  by  8<s 
terrible  an  event,  that  it  would  be  kind  and  becoming  on  my  part  to  anticipate 
his  wishes  and  postpone  my  own.  He  wrote  a  grateful  acceptance  of  my  offer, 
and  now  I  stand  for  Tuesday  next^  like  the  god  Terminus  on  the  Capitol, 
resolved  not  to  budge. 

June  lBt.^1  am  glad  I  have  done  so.  Peel  has  carried  his  Bill,  and  I  am  not 
the  worse  for  the  delay — at  least,  I  hope  so.  I  foresee  a  covert  and  spiteful 
opposition ;  the  Great  Northern  coal-owners  have  produced,  a  document  of  defence 
of  themselves,  which  throws  the  mantle  of  their  comparative  merit  over  the 
enormities  of  the  general  practice.  Here  is  party  I  It  is  a  vain,  insolent,  and 
feeble  paper,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  old  apologies  of  the  Factory  masters. 
These  repeated  delays  have  tried  my  patience,  and  stumbled  my  faith — God 
forgive  me.    I  shall  yet  see  that  the  harvest  is  retarded,  not  denied. 

"  There,  Madam,  is  the  greatest  JaooHn  in  your  Majesty's  dominions." 
Thus  spoke  Lord  Melbourne,  in  his  laughing  way,  addressing  the  Queen  and 
pointing  to  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  dining  one  day  at  Windsor  during  the 
Factory  Agitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  also  used  to  laoghwhen  narrating 
the  incident,  but  it  is  dear  from  the  following  entry  that  his  sensitive  nature 
smarted  during  this  period  under  the  badinage  of  men  of  that  school : — 

Met  Melbourne  at  dinner — a  good  deal  excited  by  his  language  and  opinions, 
and  spoke  strongly.  I  will  never  henceforward  say  anything  to  him,  I  have  pro- 
tested fully  and  finally,  and  there  the  matter  shall  end.  There  is  a  decided 
change  in  feeling  towards  my  meastires— even  Howick  declared  last  night  to  me. 
that  long  as  he  had  been  opposed  to  interference,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  its 
preeent  necessity.    .    .    . 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
oonntry.  No  one  had  the  least  conception  of  the  enoruuty  of  the  evil  ihai 
existed ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Ashley  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  the 
system  in  a  speech  so  powerful  that  it  not  only  thrilled  the  House,  but  sent  a 
shiidder  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud. 
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June  9th. — Oh,  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  an  annuel  to  ezprew  what  I  ought  to 
feel  1  Gkxi  grant  that  I  may  never  forget  it^  for  I  oannot  record  it.  On  the  7th, 
brought  forward  my  motion — the  auooeaa  has  been  wonderful,  yee,  really  wonder- 
ful— ^f  or  two  hours  the  House  listened  so  attentively  that  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  dropi  broken  only  l^  loud  and  repeated  marks  of  approbation— «t  the  close 
a  dozen  members  at  least  followed  in  snooession  to  give  me  praise,  and  ezpresB 
their  sense  of  the  holy  oause.    .    .    • 

As  I  stood  at  the  table,  and  just  before  I  opened  my  mouth,  the  words  of  God 
came  forcibly  to  my  mind,  '*  Only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  " — praised 
be  His  Holy  Name,  I  was  as  easy  from  that  moment  as  though  I  had  been 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  Many  men,  I  hear,  shed  tears — Beckett  Deniaon  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  did,  and  that  he  left  the  House  lest  he  should  be  seen.  Sir 
G.  Grey  told  William  Cowper  that  he ''  would  rather  have  made  that  speech  than 
any  he  ever  heard."  Even  Joseph  Hume  was  touched.  Members  took  me  aside, 
and  spoke  in  a  very  eerunu  tone  of  thanks  and  admiration.  I  must  and  will  sing 
an  everlasting  "non  nobis." — Grant,  oh  blessed  God,  that  I  may  not  be  exalted 
above  measure,  but  that  I  may  ever  oreep  close  by  the  ground,  Imowing  and  joy- 
fully confessing  that  I  am  Thy  servant,  that  without  Thee  I. am  nothing  worth, 
and  that  from  Thee  alone  cometh  all  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  for  the 
aake  of  our  most  dear  and  only  Saviour,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  1  It  has  given  me  hopes  for  the  Empire,  hopes  for  its  permanence^  hopes 
for  its  services  in  the  purposes  of  the  Messiah.    God  prosper  the  issue  I  .  •  . 

June  11th. — ^Has  not  this  carried,  in  fact,  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  7  Tet  two  snoh 
mercies  in  one  year  would  exceed,  not  God's  goodness,  but  man's  capaoi^. 

The  masterly  speech  in  which  Lord  Ashley  introduced  his  Bill,  gsre 
•n  epitome  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and  set  forth  the  whole  question 
in  its  physical,  moral,  social,  and  religious  aspects. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  *'  to  announce  these  things  \ 
to  an  assembly  of  Christian  and  British  gentlemen  P  For  twenty  millions 
of  money  you  purchased  the  liberation  of  the  negro ;  and  it  was  a  hleesed 
deed.  You  may,  this  night,  by  a  cheap  and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  your  country  people,  enable  them  to  walk  erect  in 
newness  of  life,  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  freedom,  and 
avail  themselves  (if  they  will  accept  them)  of  the  opportunities  of  virtue, 
of  morality,  and  religion.  These,  Sir,  are  the  ends  that  I  venture  to  piro- 
pose ;  this  is  the  barbarism  that  I  seek  to  restore."  * 

Lord  Ashley's  motion, "  and  the  copious  and  judicious  speech  in  which 
lie  introduced  it,  were  received  with  an  unanimity  almost  unexampled  in 
any  political  assembly.  The  noble  Lord  must  have  felt  himself  well  re- 
warded, for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  remarkable 
tribute  of  admiration  and  consent  which  he  received  from  all  parte  of  the 
House."  So  spoke  the  leading  journal,  and  Englishmen  generally  warmly 
united  in  the  tribute  of  admiration.  In  passing  through  Committee,  and 
at  the  third  reading,  there  were  innumerable  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 

*  A  member,  in  a  preceding  discusnon,  had  aaid  that  "thii  kind  of  legldatioiB 
wonld  bring  back  the  barbariBm  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Hansard,  8^  ■.  hdi.  1S20). 
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repeated  attempts  were  made  to  modify  and  delay  the  meaeoi^.  Bat, 
backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  House,  Lord  Ashley  was  able  to  triumph 
orer  all  obstacles.  When,  however,  the  Bill  came  down  from  the  Lords 
on  Angnst  6th,  it  was  found  that  its  ntility  had  been  considerably  impaired 
by  amendments,  which,  however,  it  was  thonght  politic  to  accept,  rather 
than  endanger  the  passing  of  the  measmre  dnring  the  existing  Session. 

One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  to  factory  legislation,  as  proposed 
by  Lord  Ajshley,  was  Mr.  Richard  Gobden.  He  was  not  only  opposed  to  the 
measures,  bnt  to  the  man ;  and  his  view  of  the  character  of  Lord  Ashley 
was  as  nngenerons  as  it  was  nnjnst. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  in  Parliament,  Gobden  uttered  his  protest 
against  the  "  Philanthropists."  Li  a  letter  to  his  brother  Frederick  he  says, 
*'  The  part  of  my  last  speech  that  struck  home  the  most  was  at  the  close.  I 
had  observed  an  evident  disposition  on  the  Tory  side  to  set  up  as  Philanthro- 
pists. Old  Sir  Robert  Liglis  sat  with  his  hands  folded  ready  to  sigh,  and,  if 
needful,  to  weep  over  a  case  of  Ghurch  destitution ;  he  delivered  a  flaming 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Ashley  the  other  night,  styling  him  the  friend  of  the 
unprotected,  after  he  had  been  canting  about  the  sufferings  of  Innaidcs. 
Added  to  this.  Peel  has  been  professing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  paux>er8,  and 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  is  running  after  Sturge.  When  I  told  them  at  the  close 
of  my  speech,  that  I  had  been  quietly  observing  all  this,  but  it  would  not  aJl 
do  unless  they  showed  their  consistency  by  untaxing  the  poor  man's  loaf,  there 
was  a  stillness  and  attention  on  the  other  side,  very  much  like  the  conduct 
of  men  looking  aghast  at  the  first  consciousness  of  being  found  out." 

On  another  occasion,  turning  to  a  member  who  was  a  great  friend  of  negro 
slaves,  and  to  another  who  favoured  Ghurch  Establishments,  and  who  had 
lately  complimented  Lord  Ashley  as  the  great  "  friend  of  humanity  generally, 
and  of  factory  children  in  particular,"  Gobden  said,  "  When  I  see  a  dispo- 
sition among  you  to  trade  in  humanity,  I  will  not  question  your  motives,  but 
this  I  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  would  give  force  and  grace  to  your  professions 
of  humanity,  it  must  not  be  confined  to  the  negro  at  the  Antipodes,  nor  to 
the  building  of  churches,  nor  to  the  extension  of  Ghurch  Establishments, 
nor  to  occasional  visits  to  factories  to  talk  sentiment  over  factory  children — 
you  must  untax  the  people's  bread ! " 

Although  Gobden  had  steadily  opposed  Lord  Ashley,  step  by  step,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  he  raised  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  Mines  and 
Collieries  Bill.  On  the.  contrary,  when  Lord  Ashley  had  concluded  his  great 
speech — ^a  speech  he  always  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  he  ever 
delivered — Gobden  came  over  to  him,  at  its  conclusion,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
bench  beside  him,  wrung  his  hand  heartily  and  said,  "  You  know  how  opposed 
I  hare  been  to  your  views ;  but  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  put  into  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  as  I  have  been  by  your  speech." 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Gobden  was  not  evanescent. 
"  In  1842,"  says  his  biographer,*  "  Gobden  took  a  more  generous,  or  rather  a 

•  «<  life  of  Bichud  Oobden."    By  John  Morley.  ^^ 
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more  just,  view  of  Lord  Ashley's  eharaoter  thsn  he  had  been  aocnstomed  to 
express  in  his  letters  and  oonversation.  *  He  would  confess  Yerj  fraiiklj  that, 
before  he  had  entered  that  House,  he  had  entertained  donhts,  in  eommpn  with 
many  of  the  employers  in  the  North,  whether  those  adyoeates  of  the  Short 
Hours  Bill,  who  supported  the  Com  Law,  were  really  sincere ;  but,  since  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  a  closer  observation  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  genuine  philanthropy.' " 

There  were  occasions,  in  subsequent  years,  when  Gobden  considered  that 
Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy  was  leading  him  astray,  and  he  resisted  him 
accordingly;  but  all  personal  animosity  had  ceased,  and,  in  its  pkoe,  a 
Eriendship  sprang  up  which  bore  fruit  in  later  years,  when  mutual  sympathy 
helped  them  each  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  domestic  bereavement  that  came 
apon  them. 

Jane  16th. — ^Accounts  from  all  parts  fall  of  promise.  The  ooUier  people 
themaelves  are  delighted ;  the  hand-loom  weavers  (poor  people  I)  rejoice  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  females,  as  they  themselves  wiU  go  down  and  take  their  places. 
Here  is  the  first  point  of  suooess. 

Jane  23rd.  .  .  .  Last  night  pushed  the  Bill  through  Committee  ;  a  feeble 
and  discreditable  opposition!  "Sinners"  were  with  me,  "saints"  against  me— 
strange  the  contradiction  in  human  nature  I  .  .  .  Had  I  trusted  in  man,  I 
should  have  been  lamentably  forlorn :  not  a  member  of  the  Grovemment.  except 
Manners  Sutton,  who  was  necessarily  present.  Graham,  it  is  true,  apologised,  as 
summoned  to  the  Queen ;  but  where  were  the  rest  ?  It  is  very  curious  (but  so  I 
have  invariably  found  it)  that  those  who  promised  support  failed,  and  those  • 
who  made  no  promises  were  present.  I  must  except  a  few.  Bell  and  his 
Northern  gentry  behaved  admirably.  Some  who  came  down  to  support  me 
^poke  against  me ! 

There  was  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who,  not  for  the  first  time,  had 
come  forward  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  poor,  and  with  the 
man  who  was  so  nobly  fighting  on  their  behalf.  That  helper  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  pleaded  that  the  measure  might  jmss  into  law  without  any 
alt-eration  that  would  affect  its  principle,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
pass  if  it  received  the  cordial  and  sincere  support  of  the  Government. 

Nor  did  he  leave  the  matter  here.  Li  its  passage  through  the  House  he 
continued  to  resist  the  amendments  which  tended  to  remove  the  security 
against  the  employment  of  women.  He  "  t«anted  Ministers  with  not  having 
given  that  cordial  support  which  Sir  James  Graham  had  promised.  .  .  . 
He  would  not  accuse  them  of  backing  out  of  their  intentions,  but  their  reluct- 
ance to  object  to  these  amendments  proved  that  there  was  a  power  greater 
than  their  own  which  exercised  a  sort  of  coercion  over  them."* 

June  24th.— A  notice  given  last  night,  by  Mr.  Alnsworth,  to  refer  the  Bill  to 
a  Seleot  Committee,  to  see  whether  it  would  not  abate  the  wages  of  the  working 
olassesl  This  involves  delay  —  long  and  serious  delay.  I  suffer  mnoh  from 
anxiety.    George  Anson  gave  me  a  kind  message  from  Prince  Albert,  ezpfeeaive 

life  of  Lord  Palmerrton."    By  Hod.  Bvelya  Ashl^,  M.P. 
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of  his  sympathy  and  the  Queen's,  adding  that  he  had  read  every  i^Uable  of  it  to 
the  Qneen,  who  was  particnlarly  pleased  with  the  message  to  herself  from 
Isabel  Hogg.*  I  foond  on  my  return  home  a  most  excellent  and  amiable 
letter  from  the  Prince.    May  God  bless  him  and  prosper  him ! 

HMM.  the  Prines  Con$oH  to  Lard  Ashley, 

BuciciNaHAM  Palace,  June  2^d,  1842. 
Mt  dear  Lord  Ashley,— I  have  carefully  x)eruBed  your  speech,  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  and  I  have  been  highly  gratified  by  your  efforts,  as 
well  as  horror-stricken  by  the  statements  which  you  have  brought  before  the 
country.  I  know  you  do  not  wish  for  praise,  and  I  therefore  withhold  it»  but 
God*B  best  blessing  will  rest  with  yon  and  support  you  in  your  arduous  but 
glorious  task.  It  is  with  real  gratification  I  see  in  the  papers  the  progress 
which  you  made  last  night.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  country  must 
be  with  you — at  all  events,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Queen  is,  whom  your  state- 
ments have  filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you  any  day  that  you  would  call  on  me, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject 
Believe  me,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  total  success. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Albert. 

June  25th.— -Late  last  nighty  or  rather  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  forced 
my  Bill  through  the  Report^  despite  the  resistance  of  Mr.  Aiusworth.  Thank 
God  I  but  the  day  is  not  yet  won.    There  may  be  difficulty  on  the  third  reading. 

Waited  on  Prince  Albert ;  found  him  hearty,  kind,  sensible,  and  zealous.  He 
is  an  admirable  man  1 

June  28th. — Deputation  from  South  Staffordshire ;  very  positive,  very  un- 
reasonable. But  they  have  secured  Hatherton's  co-operation  in  the  Lords  ;  and 
I,  meanwhile,  have  not  found  any  one  to  take  ohaige  of  the  Bill.  Buccleuch, 
even,  requires  longer  time  for  the  exclusion  of  females.  Locke,  I  hear  (the 
agent  of  Francis  Egerton),  is  secretly  setting  men*s  minds  against  the  ''  female 
clause."    The  whole  stn^fgle  is  reserved  for  the  Upper  House.    God  be  with  us  1 

June  29th. — ^A  day  of  expectation  and  hope.  Disappointed  at  the  last.  The 
House  was  counted  out,  and  my  Bill  again  delayed.  The  mercy  of  God  is  ever 
qualifying  eviL  I  have  lost  the  day,  but  I  have  gained  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
He  will  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Bill ;  for  him  I  will  extend  the  time  of 
operation  to  1st  of  March. 

July  Isl — Last  night  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  informed  me  that  his  colleagues 
objected ;  they  refused  him  permission  to  undertake  the  Bill ;  they  would  not 
make  it  a  Government  measure.  Surely,  after  suoh  promises  of  support  from 
Graham,  such  unanimity  in  the  House,  and  such  feeling  in  the  country,  they 
should  have  done  so ;  but  they  are  hostile  in  their  hearts.  Hatherton  has  notified 
his  opposition  in  the  Lords.    I  have  no  one  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill. 

*  **  Another  witness,  a  most  excellent  old  Scotchwoman,  Isabel  Hogg,  says  :— 
'Collier  people  suffer  much  more  than  others.  Yon  must  jnst  tell  the  Queen 
Victoria  wat  we  are  quiot,  loyal  Bubjects.  Women-people  don't  ndnd  work  here,  bat 
they  object  to  horae-work ;  and  that  she  would  have  the  bleningB  of  aU  the  Scotch 
coal-women  if  she  oonld  get  them  out  of  the  pita  and  send  them  to  other  labour.'  "-^ 

^Ynntiwl  Kv  T^ml  Aahlflv  In  hiu  MTkAAch.  .Tunfi  7th.  1842. 
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July  2ud. — Rtisisted  again  last  night.  Two  dirisionfl  on  the  adjoamment  of 
the  debate  late  at  night.  Peel  and  Graham  voted  with  me  on  the  finty  but  went 
away  on  the  second.  Neither  of  them  Mid  a  toord  in  myfavtmr.  CMadstone  Yotod 
against  me,  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbnll;  Graham,  the  evening  before,  had 
changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  express  his  donbts  to  Jooelyn.  Here  again  ia 
"  oordial  support ! "  The  Government  will  openly  desert  me  in  the  Honae  of 
Lords.  WhamoUffe  attempted  to  break  his  engagement^  by  desiring  me  to  postpone 
all  parts  of  the  Bill  emeept  that  whieh  related  to  females.    I  positively  refused. 

July  5th. — On  Saturday,  Franois  was  respited ;  on  Sunday,  the  Qoeen^s  life 
again  attempted.  Had  the  first  miscreant  suffered,  we  should  not  have  had  tiiii 
second  I  Gk)d  be  praised  for  her  esoai>e  I  I  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
patron  for  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  I  have  tried  the  Dukes  of  Buodeoch, 
Richmond,  Sutherland,  to  no  purpose. 

July  6th. — Ainsworth  again  resisted  it  as  a  *'  dropped  order,**  fixed  it,  ho\v> 
ever,  hy  right,  for  the  later  part  of  the  evening.  It  oame  on  about  nine,  and,  God 
be  everlastingly  praised,  received,  amid  cheers,  the  fiat  that  *'  Lord  Ashley  do 
carry  the  Bill  to  the  Lords." 

Palmerston  told  the  Ministers  that, "  if  they  were  sincere  (and  they  would 
soon  be  tested),  the  Bill  must  pass  the  House  of  Lords." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  prolonged  trouble  and  aaxiety 
Lord  Ashley  had  to  encounter  and  endure,  both  before  and  after  any  great 
public  effort.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  entries  from  the  Diaiy  are 
quoted,  even  at  the  possible  expense  of  weariness  to  the  reader : — 

July  8th. — Much,  very  much  trouble  to  find  a  Peer  who  would  take  charge  of 
the  Bill.  It  is  *'  the  admiration  of  everybody,  but  the  choice  of  none.**  So  often 
refused,  that  I  felt  quite  humbled ;  I  was  a  wearisome  suitor  for  a  moment's 
countenance.  All  had  some  excuse  or  other ;  praised  it,  but  avoided  it.  Have 
since  tried  Lord  Abercom,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  has  given  me  no  answer,  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  dissuaded  me  from  urging  my  request  by  showing  how  his  advocacy  of  the 
Bill  might  ruin  it  in  the  estimation  of  their  Lordships.  He  was  truly  sealoos 
and  kind ;  but  his  plea  was  a  just  one  for  "  non-interference.** 

At  last,  this  very  evening,  a  debate  still  raging  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
obtained  Lord  Devon,  who  spoke,  with  shame,  of  the  indifference  of  the  Peers  to 
such  a  measure. 

Never  did  one  body  present  such  a  contrast  to  another  as  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  House  of  Commons — the  question  seemed  to  have  no  friends ;  even  those  who 
said  a  sentence  or  two  in  its  favour,  spoke  coldly  and  with  measure.  Hatherton 
gave  notice  of  a  Committee,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  approved  it,  and  spoke 
with  contempt  and  suspicion  of  the  Commissioners.  I  could  not  gruess  at  his 
motive,  unless  it  were  an  attack  on  the  late  Government.  And  this,  after  he  had 
told  me  ten  days  ago  at  Buckingham  Palace  that  he  entirely  approved  my  speech, 
and  that  "  the  House  of  Lords  would  give  us  no  trouble**  I  nay,  more,  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  him  still  later,  he  assured  me  that " he  should  take  the  same  ^*'^<9 
in  the  Lords  as  the  Ministers  had  taken  in  the  Commons  **  I 

ThiB  is  the  aocompUshment  of  "  ooidial  and  earnest  support"  I  But  God  will 
overrule,  and  turn  all  things  to  His  glory  at  last    There  is,  I  doubt  not,  and  will 
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be,  more  auooeflB  than  I  now  see,  for  diaappomtment  and  apprehenfllon  lie  heavy 
on  me.  I  aeht  the  Bill  to  the  Lords  with  deep  and  feiTent  prayer,  oonfleoratmir, 
and  oommitdng  it  to  God,  as  Kannah  oonwgned  her  eon  Samuel,  to  His  blessed 
serrioe.    Hay  He,  in  His  merpy,  have  **  respeot  unto  ma  and  my  offering  I  ** 

July  18th. — Last  ni|cht  fixed  for  debate  in  Hoose  of  Lords,  postponed  to 
Thursday.  Lord  Londonderry  attacked  me,  Clanrioarde  defended  me.  Misery 
makes  one  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows  I  He  did  it  kindly  and  well. 
Gknremment  at  last  declared,  by  the  voioe  of  Lord  Whamcliffe,  that  it  would  **  he 
quite  passive,  it  toould  give  no  support  to  the  Bill"  This,  too,  after  having  promised 
great  things  in  the  House  of  Gconmons ;  and  moreover,  after  having  done  the  Bill 
a  dis-servioe  by  recommending  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Now  then  I  am  impotent— nothing  remains  (humanly  speaking)  but  public 
opinion — were  it  not  for  this  I  should  not  be  able  oazry  one  particle  of  the  Bill ; 
but  something,  please  God,  I  shall  attain  through  that  His  instrument ;  yet  a 
very  small  portion  of  what  I  desired.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  terms  with  t^us 
Ministty,  their  promises  are  worth  nothing. 

July  26th.— Bill  passed  through  Committee  last  night.  In  this  work,  which 
should  have  occupied  one  hour,  they  spent  nearly  six,  and  left  it  far  worse  than 
they  found  it ;  never  have  I  seen  such  a  display  of  selfishness,  frigidity  to  every 
human  sentiment,  such  ready  and  happy  self-delusion.  Three  bishops  only  pre 
sent,  Ohichester  (Gilbert),  Norwich  (Stanley),  Gloucester  (Monk),  who  came  Uite 
but  he  intended  welL  The  Bishop  of  Loudon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
went  away  I  It  is  my  lot,  should  I,  by  God's  grace,  live  so  long,  to  be  here- 
after among  them ;  but  may  He  avert  the  day  on  which  my  means  of  utility 
in  public  life  would  be  for  ever  concluded  I    .    .    . 

Aug.  1st — .  .  .  Said  Peel  to  me  the  other  evening,  **  I  shall  be  as  great  a 
sufferer  as  most  people  by  the  Bill,  but  it  was  perfectly  right ;  the  evidence  could 
not  be  resisted — ^though  I  shall  be  so  great  a  sufferer,  I  assure  you  J  have  not 
offered  the  slightest  impediment,*^  I  told  him  ''I  believed  his  statement.**  1 
oould  not,  however,  pay  compliments,  for  he  ought  to  have  done  far  more  thai 
give  this  negative  aid ;  he  ought  to  have  co-operated  vigorously, 

12  o'clock  J  night, — ^Bedesdale  moved  the  third  reading.  I  was  much  buoyed  u| 
with  the  notion  (which  papers,  bills,  peers,  and  clerks  confirmed)  that  the  amend- 
ments (1)  admitting  the  women  into  pits  ''only  not  to  work,*'  had  been  omitted ; 
full  of  excitement  and  thankfulness ;  when  I  suddenly  discovered  that  the  words 
were  added  on  a  slip  of  paper.  God  forgive  me  for  my  bitter  disappointment ; 
Gtod  strengthen  my  faith  and  patience  1  I  am  in  a  fix  :  shall  I  accept  the  words, 
or  endeavour  to  strike  them  out?  If  they  remain,  the  BUI  is  neutralised;  if 
they  be  objected  to,  the  Bill  is  lost. 

The  long  period  of  anxiety  and  disappointment  came  to  an  end  at  bmt, 
The  Bill— one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  granted  to  the  working  classes — 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  successfully  and  the  celebration  of  the  victory  is 
thus  recorded : — 

August  8th. — ^Took  the  Sacrament  cu  Sunday  in  joyful  and  humble  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God  for  the  undeserved  measure  of  success  with  which  He  has 
blessed  my  effort  for  the  glory  of  His  name,  and  the  welfare  of  His  creatures. 
Oh  that  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  good  to  all  mankind  I    ^ovus  saelorum 
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lUUoUur  ordo  ?  Wliateyer  haa  been  done,  is  bat  the  millionth  part  of  what  tiiert 
is  to  do ;  and  we%  thsn^  shonld  suoh  an  end  be  aooompliahed,  whioh  man  never 
jet  saw,  we  should  still  be  ''  nnpiofitable  servants."  The  more  I  labour,  the  mom 
I  see  of  labour  to  be  performed,  and  vain  at  the  last  will  be  the  labour  of  us 
blL  Our  prayer  must  be  for  the  Seoond  Advent^  our  toil  "  that  we  be  found 
watohin^." 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  trade  this  jear,  there  was  a  terrible  amoont  of 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport 
the  poor-rates  had  increased  from  £2,628  in  1836—7  to  £7,120,  and  it  was 
stated,  at  a  meeting  to  memorialise^.the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the  distress, 
that  more  than  half  the  masier-epinners  had  failed,  and  3,000  dweUing-hooaes 
were  untenanted.  At  Leeds,  (me-fif  th  of  the  entire  population  were  depen- 
dent upon  the  poor-rates.  At  Manchester,  shopkeepers  and  operatiyes  hdd 
almost  daily  meetings,  to  devise  measures  of  relief.  At  Sheffield, .  10,000 
people  were  suffering  the  direst  distress.  Early  in  the  year,  bread  riots  of 
a  serious  na^nre  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  August 
alarming  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
chiefly  at  Manchester,  Stalybridge,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Dudley,  Boston, 
and  Huddersfield,  under  the  direction  of  Chartist  demagogues.  So  serious 
was  the  disorder  that,  after  a  special  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held,  troops 
of  Artillery  and  Grenadiers  were  despatched  to  Manchester,  and  Bpeeial 
instructions  issued  to  magistrates.  Eventually  order  was  restored,  but  fram 
the  18th  to  the  25th  of  August  there  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Excited  mobs 
clamoured  in  the  streets  by  day,  and  night  was  made  fearful  by  inoendiaiy 
fires,  while  seditious  placards  were  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Chartist  Association  to  keep  alive  the  agitation.  Arrests  were  made 
in  great  numbers ;  in  one  gaol  alone  there  were  500  prisoners,  who  were  tried 
by  special  conmiissioners  sent  down  by  the  Grovemmeut.  They  were  troublous 
times ;  and  those  outbreaks  were  presages  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing,  not 
in  England  only,  but  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe. 

August  18th. — ^Have  visited  St.  Gileses  with  William ;  found  it  in  beauty  and 
peaoe.  0\  H  He  om/nia  I  The  oountry  is  distracted  by  lawless  mobs  and  sudden 
insurrections,  throughout  the  trading  districts,  more  general,  prolonged,  and 
systematic  than  we  have  seen  for  years.  It  is  singular  that  the  commotioD 
began  among  the  pitmen  in  Staffordshire,  in  those  regions  which,  represented  bj 
Lord  Hatherton  and  the  deputation,  succeeded  in  mutilating  the  Ck>lliei7  BilL 
asserting,  as  they  did  to  me,  that  *'  any  provision  for  time  and  education  was 
wholly  unnecessary  in  those  parts,  the  people  being  moral,  religious,  and  fully 
instructed."  The  resistance  of  the  colliers  to  a  reduction  of  wages  found  sympa- 
thisers in  all  the  manufacturing  oommunitie&  The  disaffection  being  set  afloat. 
every  department  of  industry  produced  its  own  grievances,  and  all  are  acting 
to{?ether,  not  so  much  because  they  are  carefully  organised,  as  beoause  thej  arc 
all  ill  at  case.  The  affair,  however,  has  now  taken  the  oolour  of  a  poUtioal 
movement ;  and  all  minor  objects  (the  Poor  Law,  Factory  Bill,  Truok 
ko.  &0.")  are  subordinate  to  the  (?rand  and  final  remedy  of  the  Charter ' 
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For  this  we  ai«  M  mooh  indebted  to  Sir  B.  Peel  as  to  Tearz^  OXkmnoT. 
Peel*B  refnsalfl  create  an  appetite  for  0*Cknmor*8  offers.  At  the  dieeoliition  of 
Parliament  the  maas  of  the  working  olasaes  were  with  Peel,  beoanee  they  had 
fiope  ;  thej  axe  now  againBt  him,  beoauae  they  have  none.  His  course  on  the  Ten 
Qoors  Bill  was  taken  as  the  teat  and  measure  of  his  sympathy  for  the  operatives 
of  the  kingdom;  his  perpetnal  talk  of  "imports  and  exports"  (his  mind  and 
heart  never  entertain  higher  projects  in  the  responsibilities  of  Govenunent)  does 
not  deceive  them,  for  they  know  fnll  well  that  a  brisk  trade  would  not  bring 
to  them  a  bettered  condition*  They  see  in  their  rulers  no  interest  or  care,  and 
they  will,  therefore,  feel  no  confidence.  "  Had  we,'*  said  the  ChartlBts  of  Leeds 
to  me,  *'  a  few  more  to  speak  to  us  as  you  have  done,  we  should  never  again  think 
of  the  Charter." 

In  September,  Lord  Ashley  again  made  a  tour  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  accompanied  by  Jjady  Ashley,  and  spent  much  time  amongst  the 
operatives,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  warn  them  against  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  to  urge  them  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  for 
emancipation  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner.  Then,  for  relaxation,  a  fe^ 
days  were  occupied  in  a  hasty  journey  to  North  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Llangollen,  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  other  places  of  interest.  On  their 
homeward  journey,  the  following  entry  was  made  at  Cholmondeley  Castle : — 

Sept.  29th. — Spent  three  days  at  Gkwthorpe  admirably  well  with  Dr.  Kay* 
Shuttleworth  (formerly  my  antagonist)  and  Mzs.  Shuttleworth,  visiting  the 
cottages,  consulting  colliers  and  hand-loom  weavers,  and  conciliating  mill- 
owners.  We  conversed  from  morning  till  night»  and  scarcely  ever  touched  a 
subject  unconnected  with  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the 
means  of  repairing  it^  The  grace  of  Gad  has  done  much  for  the  man ;  he  always 
had  a  kind  hearty  he  has  now  a  religious  heart ;  his  whole  pleasure  is  centred  in 
moral  good,  his  whole  life  seems  devoted  to  the  essential  welfare  of  the  British 
nation ;  he  gives  daily  manifest  and  undeniable  proofs  of  his  sincerity. 

This  is  a  mighty  gain  for  me  and  my  cause,  and  I  heartily  bless  God,  who 
has  raised  up  agents  for  Himself  where,  in  my  infirmity,  I  least  looked  for  it  I 
Thence  to  Worsley ;  a  happy  visit.  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
habits  of  friendi^p  and  intimacy  with  that  dear  and  excellent  woman.  Lady 
Francis  Egerton,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  truest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world.  Never  did  there  live  a  more  simple-minded  or  pure-hearted  person, 
full  of  zeal  for  God's  honour,  and  indefatigable  in  His  service.  Peace  be  to  the 
house  I  Had  several  interviews  with  Ck)l.  Shaw,  of  Manchester ;  acquired  most 
extensive  and  important  information  respecting  the  working  population ;  he  is  a 
jewel  to  me ;  I  bless  God  that  I  have  found  him.  Perambulated  the  town  on 
Saturday  night  in  company  with  two  inspectors,  and  passed  through  cellars, 
garrets,  gin-palaces,  beer-houses,  brothels,  gaming-houses,  and  every  resort  of 
vice  and  violence.  These  things  cannot  go  on  for  ten  years  longer,  with  a  people 
increased  l^  three  millions.  Saw  a  darling  little  girl  seven  years  old  in  the  very 
depth  of  dirt  and  uproar ;  never  did  I  witness  such  beauty  of  natural,  untaught 
affection,  towards  its  rough  and  unkind  mother.  I  detormined,  Gk)d  willing,  to 
rescue  it  if  ixwsible.  Descended  a  coal-pit  450  feet ;  thought  it  a  duty ;  easier  to 
talk  after  you  have  seen  ;  so  away  I  went)  and  had  ever  in  my  mind,  '*  Under- 
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neath  are  iShe  ereilasting  arms  "—bo  I  feared  not.  PasBiiig  through  Manohesfcer, 
Monday,  Sept.  26th,  reoeiyed  and  answered  an  address  from  the  Central  Short- 
Time  Committee. 

While  Lord  Ashley  had  been  giving  his  attention  more  especially  to  the 
nndergronnd  workers,  the  factory  agitation  for  a  Ten  Honrs  Bill  had,  neces- 
sarily, although  not  for  that  reason,  made  very  little  material  progress.  It 
was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  people  should  be  stirred  up,  and  he  "  wrote 
his  Answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Gnntral  Short-Time  Committee  with  great 
care,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  a  manifesto  of  opinions."  He  expressed  his 
thanks  for  their  approval  of  his  past  sendees ;  but  did  not  disguise  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  measures  hitherto  either  carried  or  suggested,  were  but 
preliminaries  in  the  great  undertaking  of  domestic  regeneration. 

After  alluding  to  the  passing  of  the  Collieries  Bill,  and  the  unexampled 
assistance  given  by  an  unanimous  press,  which  had  awakened  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  public  opinion,  he  called  upon  them  to  persevere  in  their  just  and 
necessary  demands  for  a  reasonable  Time  Bill,  for  a  measure  which,  by  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  labour,  should  save  them  from  the  alternation  of 
absolute  idleness  and  intolerable  toil    He  continued : — 

Nor  most  we  omit  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  the  gradual  dia- 
placement  of  male  by  the  substitution  of  female  labour,  in  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  industrial  oooupations  of  the  oonntry — an  evil  we  have  long  obaeived  with 
fear  and  sorrow.  This  evil,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  confined  to  the  mills  and 
factories  of  the  ITnlted  Kingdom,  but  is  spreading  rapidly  and  extensively  over 
other  departments,  desolating,  like  a  torrent,  the  peace,  the  economy,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  mighty  mass  of  the  manufacturing  distriotB.  Domestic  life  and 
domestic  discipline  must  soon  be  at  an  end ;  society  will  consist  of  indiyidnalB  no 
longer  grouped  into  families ;  so  early  is  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parents  and  children. 

Sept.  29th. — ^To  Chohnondeley  Castle.  Dear  and  friendly  and  agreeable 
people— the  old  Duchess,*  God  bless  her,  was  there — ^though  deeply  religious 
they  are  cheerful,  nay,  joyous ;  they  think  good,  do  good,  and  €k>d  givea  them  His 
grace  and  blessing. 

Among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers  there  were  found  a  number  of  letters 
from  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  many  of  them  undated.  There  is  one  which  refers  to 
the  excellent  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  justifies  all  that  the  foreguiing  extract 
from  the  Journal  states;  but  whether  the  letter  relates  to  this  particular 
time  is  donbtfnl ;  it  may  have  been  written  some  few  years  earlier. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  Ashley,  Whitehall. 

Mt  dear  Ashlbt, — ^I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  convey  to  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  which  induced  Her 
Grace  to  send  to  me,  through  you,  the  volume  of  sermons  which  aooompanied 
your  note;  and  to  assure  her  that  the  occupations  of  public  business^  and 
the  contentions  of  political  strife,  do  not  so  wholly  absorb  my  thoughts  as  to 
make  me  insenaible  to  the  full  value  of  her  favourable  opinion  and  kind  wishes. 

*  Dadh«w  of  B«airfort,  mother  of  the  BCanthionew  of  Oholmoiideley. 
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I  would  saj  more  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  in  serious  matters  Uke  those  formlngr 
the  sabjeots  of  joor  note,  any  approach  to  flattery  would  be  misplaoed,  and  give 
pain  rather  than  satiaf  aotion  to  the  sinoerity  and  simplioity  of  a  virtuous  and 
religfious  mind. 

But  I  am  truly  grateful  for  being  remembered  in  the  prayers  whioh  suoh  a 
mind  oSen  up  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who,  placed  in  such  positions  as 
I  am,  are  too  apt  to  have  their  thonghts  diverted  from  matters  of  the  hig^hest  and 
most  lasting  concern. 

Ever,  my  dear  Ashley,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

October  5th. — ^Rowton.  Hare  been  reading  lately  Sidney's  Life  of  Rowland 
Hill ;  he  was  one  of  a  race  of  martyrs,  or  rather  of  confessors,  who  maintained 
tihelr  pious  but  painful  ground  in  the  f aoe  of  a  persecution  which,  to  many  minds, 
would  be  more  formidable  than  racks  or  gibbets.  He  and  Simeon  and  all  their 
brethren  withstood  contempt,  and  ridicule,  and  desertion  at  a  time  when  neither 
in  private  nor  in  public  was  there  any  refuge  or  kindness  for  an  evangelical  man. 
This  was  by  God*s  grace,  and  toe  reap  the  fruits  of  it.    ...    . 

Oct.  27^. — Bournemouth.  Melbourne  has  received  the  merciful  warning  of  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  poor  Irby  is  dead  at  Newmarket,  a  kind-hearted  amiable 
man,  who  maintained  amid  tiie  turfites  (is  it  not  well-nigh  impossible?)  a 
generous,  unselfish  spirit  towards  his  competitors  in  the  game. 

Oct  29th.— Went  yesterday  with  the  Queen  Dowager  to  see  the  Steephill 
Nunnery,  near  Canfoid.  No  males  admitted  generally,  and  the  Lady  Abbess 
made  objection,  but  was  overruled  by  the  Priest,  who  declared  that  the  invitation 
of  a  Queen  to  her  suite,  masculine  though  it  were,  contained  a  dispensing  power. 
A  Cistercian  nunnery,  a  female  La  Trappe;  rules  very  rigorous,  observance  of 
them  much  mitigated ;  among  others  a  rule  prevails  that  no  one  speaks  to  her 
fellow ;  words  are  never  exchanged  except  with  the  Superior  or  Chaplain.  And 
this,  poor  things,  is  to  be  their  notion  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  requirements  of 
Scripture.  "  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  gpake  often  one  to  another^  and  the 
Lord  hearkened  and  h^od  it.** 

November  9th.— Wilton.*  Here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — ^a  most  magni- 
ficent dwelling-place — ^it  is  *'  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion,"  yet 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  occupier,  though  not  the  actual  proprietor,  Sidney 
Herbert,  has  entered  into  and  shared  the  spirit  of  David  ;  he  has  not  been  content 
to  '*  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar,  while  the  Ark  of  Ood  dwelleth  within  curtains ; " 
the  new  and  noble  Church  in  the  town  attests  his  zeal  for  the  '*  Temple  of  the 
Lord.**     Quod  felix  fauitumqiie  nt ! 

Have  been  to  London  to  transact  business  in  Lunacy.  This  is  a  mighty  sub- 
ject, and  one  on  which  authority  and  xMwer  could  be  extensively  and  beneficially 
exercised.    How  often  do  I  exclaim,  for  this  and  many  other  purposes — 

"  O  Thou,  my  thoughts  inspire, 
Who  touched  iMoah's  hallowed  Ups  with  fire.*' 

But  God*8  strength  is  "  made  perfect "  in  man's  weakness. 

*  Wilton^  Salisbuzy— the  Earl  of  Pembroke's.  Sidrey  Herbert,  sftorwanls  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  was  Lord  Pembroke's  younger  brother. 
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The  liisiory  of  our  arms  in  Afghanistan  in  the  nnfortnnate  expedition  to 
reorganise  the  internal  condition  of  that  region  which  has  been  called  "  the 
land  of  transition  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,"  was  studied  Terj 
attentiyelj  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  his  Diaries  contain  a  digest  of  all  the 
stirring  events  from  the  first  visit  of  "  Bokhara  "  Barnes,  and  through  all  the 
series  of  disasters  that  followed,  until,  in  1842,  the  result  was  that  "  after 
four  years  of  unparalleled  trial  and  disaster,  everything  was  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  we  found  it;  except  that  there  were  so  many  brave 
Englishmen  sleeping  in  bloody  graves." 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  quote  at  length  from  his  Diaries  on 
subjects  that  were  not  personal  to  himself,  but  his  views  on  the  Campaign  in 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  on  the  China  War,  may  be  given  here  briefly,  as  upon 
both  those  subjects  he  was  before  long  to  take  a  public  stand. 

China  and  Afghanistan  remit  us  by  every  mail  fresh  accounts  of  uselesi 
suooesses  and  indelible  disgraces.  The  wretch^  inhabitants  and  soldiery  of  that 
unintelligible  empire  are  mowed  down,  with  as  little  resistance,  as  grass  for 
the  oven;  the  narratives  of  Captain  Bingham's  work  are  the  records  of  an 
abattoir.    .    .    . 

Nov.  16th. — ^And  this  is  the  way  to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  Orientals  I 
Timour  and  Nadir  Shah  did  more  for  Hahometanism.  Have  been  studying, 
every  morning,  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Well  may  St.  Peter  say,  "there  axe  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood  "  I 

Nov.  22nd. — Intelligenoe  of  great  successes  in  China,  and  consequent  peaoe.  I 
rejoice  in  peace ;  I  rejoice  that  this  cruel  and  debasing  war*  is  terminated ;  but 
I  cannot  rejoice,  it  may  be  unpatriotic,  it  may  be  un-British,  I  cannot  rejoioe  in 
our  successes ;  we  have  triumphed  in  one  of  the  most  lawless,  unneoeasaiy,  and 
unfair  struggles  in  the  records  of  History;  it  was  a  war  on  which  good  men 
could  not  invoke  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  Christians  have  shed  more  Heathen 
blood  in  two  years  than  the  Heathens  have  shed  of  Christian  blood  in  two 
centuries  I  I  tremble  the  more,  because  I  feel  assured  that  vengeance  will  come 
in  some  terrible  shape ;  these  sins  will  not  remain  unpunished ;  failure  might 
have  mitigated  our  retribution,  but  success  will  prove  our  ruin. 

Nov.  24th. — Intelligence  yesterday  of  further  success  in  Afghanistan.  Capture 
of  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  and  consequent  peace.  This  is  a  blessing,  and  saves  us 
from  further  cruelty  and  sin ;  but  I  tremble ;  "  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall." 

Nov.  25th. — The  whole  world  is  intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  Chinese 
trade.  Altars  to  Mammon  are  rising  on  every  side,  and  thousands  of  cotton 
children  will  be  sacrificed  to  his  honour.  What  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the 
total  obliyion  of  all  causes,  modes,  and  results  of  these  wars,  in  the  foresight  or 
f orehopes  of  large  profits  ?  .  .  .  The  peace  too  is  as  wicked  as  the  war  1  We 
refuse,  even  now,  to  give  the  Emperor  of  China  relief  in  the  matter  of  the 
opium  trade.    .    .    . 

Dec.  16th. — ^The  Home  Secretary  has  appointed  one  special  Commissioner— a 
limb  of  the  Poor  Law — to  investigate  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  Agriculture.  The  motive  is  manifest,  when  you  know  the  man  ;  it  is  calculated 
first  to  delay,  and  then  to  oppose  my  efforts.    He  mil  allow  me  to  do 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  flnt  Opium  War. 
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oatil  the  report  be  made,  and  then,  beside,  qualify  my  doings  by  arguing  that 
a^rionltoriats  are  no  better  off.  This  would  be  inoonceivably  untrue,  but  quite 
enoufrh  for  a  Parliamentary  statement,  backed  by  official  authority.  What  are 
the  proportionate  numbers  of  females,  the  intensity  of  their  hubour,  the  duration 
of  absence  from  homo,  the  hours  of  toil,  the  locality,  and  all  the  circumstances  J 
As  a  million  to  zero. 

Dec.  17th. — ^Anxious  all  nighty  fall  of  suspicions  that  a  trick  is  intended.  .  .  . 

Dec.  22nd. — ^The  weather  we  have  enjoyed  throughout  this  whole  year  has 
been  the  temperature  and  climate  of  Eden.  Qod  be  praised  !  the  poor  find  their 
comfort  in  it.  Yesterday  was  my  father's  birthday,  on  which  he  completed  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  a  most  green  and  Tigorous  old  age-— God  grant  that  he  may 
torn  it  to  his  everlasting  account  1 

Dea  25th. — Christmas  Day.  There  is  very  little  seeming,  and  no  real,  hope  for 
mankind  but  in  the  Second  Advent;  all  our  efforts  are  weak  and  transitory,  and 
issue  in  works  very  little  stronger  or  more  lasting — ^if  we  succeed  in  any  project 
having  for  its  end  the  good  of  the  human  race ;  first,  we  have  to  contend  against 
the  various  lets  and  hindrances  which  arise  in  the  execution  of  every  honest 
purpose,  the  abatements,  the  diversions,  the  overthrows  of  our  schemes ;  next,  we 
must  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  can  receive  benefit 
from  any  policy  of  ours — ^the  widest  plan  and  the  fullest  success  of  benevolence 
never  yet  affected  the  twentieth  part  of  mankind— nothing  can  be  universal  but 
the  reign  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  throne  of  David,  when  there  shall  be 
''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  towards  men ; "  **  even 
BO  come,  Lord  Jesus  I " 

Deo.  26th. — The  collect  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  contains  the  whole 
object  and  means  of  national  and  individual  education.  It  exhibits  (as  is  most 
tme)  the  affairs  of  this  world  as  subservient  to  those  of  the  next ;  it  shows  the 
object  to  be  the  preparation  of  man's  heart  for  Christ's  Second  Coming ;  the 
means,  to  be  the  general  diffusion  and  maintenance  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
•<  ministers  and  stewards  "  of  God's  holy  mysteries.  Here  is  wisdom  I  Now,  had 
I  my  own  way,  as  absolute  Prince,  or  Prime  Minister,  of  these  realms,  I  would 
reduce  tiiese  principles  to  action*  I  would  recast  the  whole  arrangement  of 
parishes,  especially  in  towns.  I  would  assign  to  every  three  thousand  souls  a 
resident  pastor,  with  a  decent  income  and  comfortable  house  ;  and  I  would  then 
leave  education  to  take  care  of  itself,  forbidding  to  the  State  any  meddling, 
soggesting,  directing,  planning,  in  matters  wherein  it  can  have  no  knowledge. 
The  State  should  insist  and  enforce  that  the  duty  be  done,  but  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  its  own  theories  and  doctrines. 

Dec.  31st. — It  is  manifest  that  my  ^  public  support "  in  the  coming  year  will 
undergo  considerable  abatement.  Publicity  being  one  of  my  instruments,  any 
means  towards  it  being  abstracted.  I  shall  find  myself  in  greater  labour  and  less 
co-operation.  Even  the  Dorset  County  Chreniele  has  imbibed  the  poison,  and 
aeems  shy  of  rendering  me  any  service  among  my  constituents. 

A  man  having  neither  an  official  station  nor  a  party  to  back  him,  cannot. 
humanly  speaking,  afford  to  lose  the  assistance  of  newspapers.  I  am  beginning 
to  be  a  little  anxious ;  I  wonder  now  whether  I  am  so  for  myself j  or  in  behalf  of 
*^tJie  caused'  I  know  full  well  that  there  is  in  all  these  things  a  leaven  of 
persouAlity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1843. 

*'  I  HA  VE  undertakeii,"  wrote  I^ord  Ashley  in  1842»  "  more  than  I  know  how 
to  accompliBh.'*  Yet  the  year  1843  was  destined  to  bring  him  an  enormous 
accession  of  labour.  Three  gigantic  questions — National  Education,  the 
Opium  Trade,  and  Eagged  Schools — ^were  to  be  added  to  those  which  already 
occupied  his  attention. 

Before  proceeding  to  quote  from  his  Journals  on  these  subjects,  or  to 
narrate  the  position  of  affairs  in  relation  to  them,  we  must  first  glance  at 
other  matters  concerning  his  own  personal  history  and  the  moyements  of  the 
time. 

Jan.  lBt.<^t.  Giles's.  Here  I  am  in  Quarter  Sessions :  the  same  vioe,  the 
same  nusery—population  inoreasing,  and  orime  also.  The  evil  and  the  danger 
growing  hand  in  hand,  and  yet  not  an  attempt  at  remedy  1    .    .    . 

Jan.  10th.— Lord  Londonderry  has  inylted  the  fonnation  of  a  league  to 
attain  the  repeal  of  my  Colliery  Bill.  Sharp  praotice,  seeing  that  it  will  not 
come  into  full  operation  before  next  March  I  I  see  that  the  proposal  is  reoeiTed 
with  favour  in  Scotland.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Parliament  wUl  so 
speedily  reverse  its  decision,  or  the  Government  their  *'  support.*'  It  is,  however, 
another  element  of  anxiety,  and  another  subject  of  prayer. 

A  grand  oration  by  Gladstone  at  Liverpool  in  favour  of  Collegiate  Institntions 
and  education  of  middle  classes.  The  papers  bepraise  him,  his  eloquence,  bis 
principles,  and  his  views.  Well,  be  it  so ;  there  is  no  lack  of  effort  and  deolama- 
tion  in  behalf  of  Ane  edifices  and  the  wealthier  classes ;  but  where  is  the  seal 
for  ragged  pin-makers,  brats  in  calioo  works,  and  dirty  colliers  ?  Neither  he  nor 
Sandon  (how  strange  t)  ever  made  or  kept  a  house  for  me,  ever  gave  me  a  vote,  or 
ever  said  a  word  in  my  supxMrt 

Jan.  12th. — Yesterday's  Time$  and  Morning  Post  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
friend :  he  is  but  a  hybrid  in  Puseyism  for  them.  The  Timet  says  something 
that  is  true ;  the  PoH  is  unjust.  Here  is  the  awkward  and  half -ridiculous  posi- 
tion of  Gladstone :  he  has  asserted  principles  in  matters  ecolesiastioal  that  he 
cannot  reduce  to  praotice  in  the  present  hour :  and  yet  he  has  taken  oflSoe  with 
a  Ministry  that  neither  can  conform  to  them,  nor  even  desires  it.  He  is  allied 
with  men,  and  must,  to  retain  office,  act  with  men  who  feel  differently,  think 
differently,  and  speak  differently  from  himself  on  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  His  public  life  has  long  been  an  effort  to  retain  his  principles,  and  yet 
not  lose  his  position.  He  seems  a  kind  of  theological  bat^  partaking  of  two 
natures. 

Early  in  the  year  there  is  a  significant  entry  in  the  Diary : — "  Peel  will 
yet  find  his  difficulties  to  lie  in  Ireland."    And  tlie  prophecy  met  with  ita 
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f olfilnieiit.    We  can  only  snmmarim,  in  this  place,  ihe  course  of  eTents  fully 
detailed  in  the  Diary. 

Thronghont  the  year  1843  Ireland  was,  apparently,  on  the  very  verge  of 
rsTolntion.  O'Gonndl  had  termed  it  "  the  Repeal  year,"  and,  by  organising 
enormous  gatherings  of  the  people,  called  "  monster  meetings,"  had  hoped 
to  bring  abont  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  At  these  meetings  he  exliorted  his 
eoontrymen  "  to  die  freemen  rather  than  liye  as  slayes ; "  he  held  out  to  them 
the  hope  that,  before  twelve  months  had  passed,  "  an  Irish  Parliament  should 
sit  at  College  Green,"  and  vowed  that,  within  that  period,  "  he  would  himself 
be  free  or  in  his  grave ! " 

Alarmists  were  astonished  at  the  calm  attitude  in  which  these  lawless 
proceedings  were  viewed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Cabinet,  especially  when 
preparations  were  being  made  to  hold  a  monster  meeting  of  unusnal  import- 
ance on  the  8th  of  October,  at  Olontarf,  near  Dublin,  a  spot  famous  in  the 
war-annals  of  Ireland. 

But,  on  the  day  before  the  intended  meeting,  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland,  warning  all  well-disposed 
persons  from  attending  the  meeting,  organised  by  "factious  and  seditious 
men."  This  Proclamation,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  "  Repealers." 
The  meeting  was  countermanded.  O'Connell,  forsaken  by  the  bulk  of  his 
former  supporters,  indulged  in  violent  and  ill-judged  language,  and  on  the 
14th  of  October  he^  and  eight  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  agitation, 
were  arrested  on  the  charges  of  conspiracy,  unlawful  assembling,  and  sedi- 
tion. The  result  was  that  a  fine  of  £2,000  and  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months  were  inflicted  on  O'Connell,  and  his  companions  were  also  punished  by 
fines  and  imprisonment ;  and  thus  a  death-blow  was  struck  to  the  agitation. 

O'Connell  suryived  his  defeat  only  three  years. 

As  already  stated,  the  terrible  events  that  occurred  in  Afghanistan  in  1842 
had  been  carefully  studied  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  every  great  episode  noted 
from  time  to  time  in  his  Diary.  Especially  did  he  watch  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  (the  Grovemor-Greneral  of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Auck- 
land), a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  erratic  genius,  and  overbearing  temper,  whose 
high-handed  action  and  bombastic  utterances  reached  their  climax  in  the 
extraordinary  Proclamation  issued  by  him  on  the  restoration  to  India  of  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  carried  off  by  his  orders  when  Ghuznee 
was  retaken  by  the  English.  It  ran  thus :  "  To  all  the  Princes  and  Chiefs 
r  nd  People  of  India.  My  brothers  and  my  friends, — Our  victorious  army 
bears  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afghanistan, 
and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Suittau  ALahmoud  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee. 
The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Som- 
nauth, so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proudest 
record  of  your  national  glory ;  the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the 
nations  beyond  the  Indus."    .    .    . 

Jan.  22nd. — ^Is  EUenborough  mad?  Has  any  person,  private  or  royal,  ever 
attered  snoh  a  speech,  or  sent  such  a  circular,  since  the  days  of  Herod  t    Nee  vom 
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hominem  fonat.  He  U  stately  and  oraoalar  aa  a  tatalary  Apollo,  a  false  and  cox- 
oombioal  deity.  Bat  this  folly  \b  serious ;  it  vitally  affeotB  the  honour  and 
service  of  Christianity ;  the  British  Government  is  to  oonoiliato  the  Hindoos  by 
the  repair  of  their  temples  and  by  the  adoration  of  their  idols  I  The  Mahometans 
had  been  good  enough  to  do^  eight  hundred  years  ago,  what  we  oould  not  think  qf 
nou),  to  destroy  the  house  of  a  beastly  image,  and  now  we  are  set  on  the  restora- 
tion of  it  I    .    .    . 

Jan.  23rd. -^ust  finished  Lieutenant  Eyre's  narrative*  of  the  affairs  at  Oabul 
and  the  captivity  in  Afghanistan,  deeply  interesting,  graphically  yet  simply  told, 
with  the  foroe  and  painting  of  Captain  Head.  Much  as  I  hated  and  dreaded  the 
policy  which  prompted  and  executed  the  invasion  of  that  country  when  it  first 
began,  I  hate  and  dread  it  more  now.  What  a  mass  of  needless  sin  and  suffering  I 
What  a  mighty  waste  of  virtue,  courage,  heroism,  fortitude  I  What  energies 
thrown  away — nay,  more— exerted  in  a  wicked  cause  by  noble  and  reluotant 
parties  I  Here  were  minds  and  hearts  destroyed  in  that  wilderness  of  misecy, 
which  might,  in  a  day  of  necessity,  have  been,  under  God,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  Great  Britain  I 

This  is  bad  enough  in  itself ;  but  there  is  something  yet  worse ;  there  ia  an 
immense  national  sin  altogether  unrepented  of.  People  rejoice,  and  say,  *'  they 
are  glad  ve  are  well  rid  of  the  matter ; "  but  are  we  so  ?    .    .    . 

March  10th. — ^Yoted  last  night  against  the  Government,  to  condemn  Lord 
EUenborough's  Proclamation.  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  party-motives  of  the 
Whigs,  who  brought  forward  the  resolution?  Their  motives  may  be  vile,  but 
they  do  not  alter  the  quality  of  the  fact.  It  is  on  this  that  I  had  to  pronounce, 
irrespective  of  the  sentimente  of  those  who  attacked  and  defended  it.  Talk  of 
party,  indeed  I  The  def enoe  was  as  much  the  woi^  of  a  faction  as  the  assault. 
Never  was  I  more  disgusted  and  depressed ;  never  did  I  feel  less  regard  for  pnblic 
men,  or  less  pleasure  in  public  life.  The  character  of  the  Proclamation,  ito 
effecte  on  the  native  race,  on  Christiana  in  India,  on  Christiana  in  Kngland,  were 
quite  forgotten ;  everything  sacrificed  to  the  defence  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

Any  attempt  to  palliate  slavery  was  abhorrent  to  Lord  Ashley,  as  the 
following  entry  will  show  :— 

Jan.  25th. — ^Morpeth  f  has  written  a  letter  to  the  female  editor  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  America.  ...  He  shuns  any  part  in  the  Slavery  Question  in  tiie 
U.S. ;  but  while  his  prudence  may  be  applauded  for  abstaining  from  interposi- 
tion in  local  disputes,  his  language  seems  somewhat  to  express  a  diminutioa  of 
feeling  on  this  great  human  wrong.  He  states  his  discovery  that  many  persona 
of  sense,  refinement,  and  pi^ty^  defend  and  practise  the  institution  of  slavery. 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  the  justification  of  it — ^perhaps  by  both  parties.  .  .  . 
Piety  forsooth !  I  should  much  like  to  ascertain  these  pointe :  do  his  pious 
slav^olders  discourage,  in  every  way,  and  between  all  parties,  illicit  sexual  oon- 
neotion  7  Do  they  encourage — nay,  compel— among  their  slaves  the  institution  of 
marriage— G^*s  holy  ordinance  in  the  days  of  man's  innocenoy — and  all  the 
consequent  domestic  relations !    Do  they  spread  among  them  the  knowledge  and 

*  **  NiurFative  of  a  Prisoner  in  Afffbanistan." 

f  Afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle  ana  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.    He  was  travelling  in 

«heStataa. 
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imctiae  of  Christianity  ?  Do  they  provide  for  them  the  administration  of  thi 
SaoramentB,  the  free  nee  of  the  Bible,  the  regrolar  attendance  at  pnblio  worship  ? 
Or  do  they  shut  them  out  of  snoh  privileges  as  above  the  sUvish  station  ?  Until 
he  shall  have  proved  these  things,  Lord  Morpeth  has  no  right  to  talk  of  pioUb 
slaveholders  I    ,    .    , 

On  the  20th  of  Jannary,  Mr.  Edward  Dmmmond,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  shot  when  passong  along  Whitehall ;  and  there  was  little 
donbt  that  the  assassin,  Daniel  MoNanghten,  intended  the  ball,  not  for  him, 
bat  for  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Lord  Ashley  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
sympathy,  as  foUows : — 

Lord  Athley  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

St.  Gilbs's  House,  Januarf  SOth,  1843. 

Ht  deab  Sib  Bobebt, — ^Perhaps  a  few  words  from  me  of  condolenoe  and 
sympathy  with  the  great  loas  you  have  sustained  In  poor  Edward  Dmmmond 
will  not  be  oonsidered  oatx>f  season,  or  oat  of  place.  He  was  to  yon  so  true  a 
friend,  and  so  valnable  an  assistant^  that  I  may  venture  to  rank  him  among 
thoee  whom  yon  most  loved  and  honoured.  God  knows  the  loss  is  not  youi's 
alone ;  every  one  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  poor  dear  fellow  must 
feel  how  iU  society  could  a£ford  the  privation  of  so  simple-hearted  and  so 
Kngliah  a  gentleman.  But  his  melandholy  end  fills  me  with  horror ;  it  has 
pleased  God  in  His  wise  and  merciful,  though  unsearchable  Providence,  to  per- 
mit him  to  fall  by  the  blow  that  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  another.  I  cannot 
beHeve  that  it  is  a  disconnected  act ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  Surewn 
oorda;  these  events  must  prove  to  us  of  what  slight  avail  are  all  human  precau- 
tions ;  that  in  the  everlasting  arms  is  our  only  safety ;  and  that  as  we  hope  to 
die,  so  must  we  learn  to  live,  in  His  faith  and  fear.  May  Gkd,  of  His  mercy, 
guide,  protect^  and  cherish  you  1  May  He  reserve  you  for  His  gracious  purposes 
towards  this  country  and  mankind,  for  His  service  in  this  world,  and  for  His 

glory  in  the  next ! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Abhlet. 
To  this  letter  Sir  Robert  replied : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord  Aehley, 

Whitehall,  Janvary  filst,  1848. 

Mr  DEAB  Ashlet, — If  anything  could  administer  consolation  to  me  for  the 
dreadful  loss  I  have  sustained,  under  eircumstances  of  the  most  painful  nature, 
it  woald  be  the  letter  which  you  have  written  to  me,  full  of  the  kindest 
assurances  of  sympathy,  and  inculcating,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  lof  I7  and 
virtuous  spirit,  solemn  truths  too  often  neglected.  What  human  precaution  can 
be  availing  ?  The  assassin  of  my  poor  friend  had  no  grievance  that  we  ever 
heard  of.  He  never  preferred  a  complaint.  He  was  ten  times  more  affluent  than 
tho  vast  majorily  of  his  class  in  life. 

I  must  have  passed  within  three  yards  of  him  half  an  hour  bofore  the  murder 

was  committed. 

Ever,  my  dear  Ashley,  with  sincere  regard, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Bobebt  Peel. 
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Feb.  22nd. — ^Dined  with  Peel  on  ISth ;  had  mnoh  oonvenation.  He  asked  me 
much  about  Pnaeyism.    He  now  seems  to  hold  it  in  horror. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  haying 
reference  to  the  condition  of  juyenile  labourers  in  various  branches  of  industry 
not  affected  by  the  Factory  Act,  was  published  early  in  1843.*  In  this 
voluminous  document  and  its  appendices,  it  was  proved  that  in  many  trades 
children  began  to  work  at  seveu,  six,  five,  and  even  four  years  of  age. 
Parents  sent  their  children  to  work  as  early  as  possible ;  in  many  caaes  to 
pay  off  debts  to  the  master  by  the  children's  labour.  In  other  cases  children 
were  apprenticed  for  long  terms  of  years  to  receive  food  and  clothing,  but  no 
wages.  The  apprentices  had  no  legal  protection  against  unmerciful  masters, 
but  convictions  of  apprentices  for  breaches  of  contract  were  very  numerous. 
Magistrates  were  opposed  to  cancelling  contracts,  even  when  neglect  or  cruelty 
was  evident,  lest  the  apprentices  should  retum  to  be  a  burden  on  the  parish. 
Bad  treatment  of  the  children  by  adult  workmen  was  common.  The  average 
day's  work  was  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Ignorance  and  moral  depravity 
were  general ;  the  Sunday  schools  inefficient ;  the  evening  schools  of  little 
use  for  overworked  children.  With  all  this  labour  there  were  assoeiated 
great  poverty  and  bad  food,  especially  in  the  nail-making,  needle,  lace, 
hosiery,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  in  tiie  potteries,  and  the  calico-printing 
works.  The  picture  revealed  by  this  investigation  into  the  "  free  industries  ** 
(as  they  were  termed),  was  much  more  melancholy  than  anything  that  had 
been  reported  with  reference  to  the  great  factories.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
efforts  by  Lord  Ashley,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  refer, 
only  in  one  or  two  directions  was  anything  done  to  remedy  these  terrible 
abuses,  until  the  passing  of  the  first  Factory  Extension  Act  in  1864. 

The  Factory  Question,  in  consequence  of  the  revelations  made  by  the 
Reports  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  became  so  ^osely 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Working  Classes,  that  i^ 
was  necessary  to  treat  it  in  this  connection,  and  on  February  28&  Lord 
Ashley  moved  an  Address  to  the  Crown  praying  her  Majesty  '*  to  take  into 
her  instant  and  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  a  moral  and  religious  education  amongst  the  working  classee 
of  her  people."  In  support  of  this  proposition  he  produced  a  mass  of  startling 
statistics,  and  unveiled  a  picture  of  widespread  depravity.  In  concluding  his 
speech  he  said : — 

This,  Sir,  completes  the  picture  I  desired  to  lay  before  the  House :  it  has  been 
imperfectly,  and  I  fear  tediously  drawn.  There  is,  however,  lees  risk  in  taxing 
the  patience  than  in  taxing  the  faith  of  indulgent  hearers.  I  have  not  presumed 
to  propose  a  scheme,  because  I  have  ever  thought  that  such  a  mighly  undertaking 
demands  the  collective  deliberation  and  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  hacked  by  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown.  But  what  does  this  picture  exhibit? 
Mark,  Sir,  first,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our  penal  code— of  our  capital  and 

•  PmtI.  Papen.  1843,  xiii,  xir.,  xw. 
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eeooadary  pimiahments.  The  oonntty  is  wearied  with  pamphlets  and  apeeohee  on 
craol-difloipline,  model-piiaonB,  and  ooxxeotiYe  prooeBsee ;  meanwhile  orime  adyanoea 
at  a  rapid  paoe ;  man  j  are  diachaiififed  beoaose  lihej  oamiot  be  pnniahed,  and  many 
become  worse  by  the  yery  pmuflhrnent  th^  undergo— pnnishment  is  disarmed  of 
» large  part  of  its  terrors,  because  it  no  longer  can  appeal  to  any  sense  of  shame ; 
and  all  this  beoanse  we  will  obstinately  persist  in  setting  onr  own  wilf  obiees 
against  the  ezperienoe  of  mankiTid  and  the  wisdom  of  Revelation,  and  beiieye 
that  we  can  regenerate  the  hardened  man  while  we  ntterly  neglect  his  pliant 
childhood.  Yon  are  right  to  punish  those  awful  miscreants  who  make  a  trade  of 
blasphemy,  and  pollute  the  yery  atmosphere  by  their  foul  ezhibitions ;  but  you 
will  neyer  subdue  their  disoiples  and  admirers,  exoept  by  the  implements  of 
another  armoury.  You  must  draw  from  the  great  depository  of  truth,  all  that 
can  oreate  and  refine  a  sound  public  opinion— all  that  can  institute  and  diffuse 
among  the  people  the  feelings  and  practioes  of  morality.  I  hope  I  am  not 
dictatorial  in  repeating  here  that  criminal  tables  and  criminal  statistics  furnish 
no  estimate  of  a  nation*s  disozder.  Culprits,  such  as  they  exhibit,  are  but  the 
representatives  of  the  mischief  spawned  by  the  filth  and  oorruption  of  the  times. 
Were  the  crimes  of  these  offenders  the  sum  total  of  the  crimes  of  England, 
although  we  ahouUL  lament  for  the  individuals,  we  might  disregard  the  con- 
sequences ;  but  the  danger  is  wider,  deeper,  fiercer ;  and  no  one  who  has  heard 
these  statements  and  believes  them,  can  hope  that  twenty  years  more  will  pass 
without  some  mighty  convulsion,  and  displacement  of  the  whole  system  of  society. 

Next,  Sir,  observe  that  our  very  multitude  oppresses  us ;  and  oppresses  us,  too, 
with  aU  the  fearful  weight  of  a  blessing  converted  into  a  ourse.  The  King's 
strength  ought  to  be  in  the  multitude  of  his  people ;  and  so  it  is ;  not,  however, 
smch  a  people  as  we  must  shortly  have ;  but  in  a  people  happy,  healthy,  and 
virtuous :  **  Saera  Deihif  $anetique  p(Ure$.^^  Is  that  our  condition  of  present 
comfort  or  prospective  safety  f  You  have  seen  in  how  many  instances  the  intel- 
lect is  impaired,  and  even  destroyed,  by  the  opinions  and  practices  of  our  moral 
world ;  honest  industry  will  decline,  energy  will  be  blunted,  and  whatever  shall 
remain  of  zeal  be  perverted  to  the  worst  and  most  perilous  uses.  An  evil  state  of 
morals  engenders  and  diffuses  a  ferocious  spirit;  the  mind  of  man  is  as  much 
affected  by  moral  epidemics  as  his  body  by  disorders;  thence  arise  murders, 
blasphemies,  seditions,  everything  that  can  tear  prosperity  from  nations,  and 
peace  from  individuals.  See,  Sir,  the  ferocity  of  disposition  that  your  records 
disclose :  look  at  the  savage  treatment  of  children  and  apprentices ;  and  imagine 
the  awful  results,  if  such  a  spirit  were  let  loose  upon  society.    .    .    . 

Kor  let  us  put  out  of  mind  this  great  and  stirring  consideration,  that  the 
moral  condition  of  England  seems  destined  by  Providence  to  lead  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Year  after  year  we  are  sending  forth  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  to  people  the  vast  solitudes  and  islands  of 
another  hemisphere;  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  shortly  overspread  half  the 
habitable  globe.  What  a  mighty  and  what  a  rapid  addition  to  the  happiness  of 
tny.T»TriTi«^,  if  these  thousands  should  carry  with  them,  and  plant  in  those  distant 
r^ons,  our  freedom,  our  laws,  our  morality,  and  our  religion  I 

This,  Sir,  is  the  grotmd  of  my  appeal  to  this  House ;  the  plan  that  I  venture 
to  propose,  and  the  argument  by  which  I  sustain  it.  It  is,  I  know,  but  a  portion 
of  what  the  country  requires ;  and  even  here  we  shall  have,  no  doubt,  disappoint' 
ments  to  undergo,  and  failures  to  deplore ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  bear  for  ns 
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abimdant  frails  We  owe  to  the  poor  of  our  land  a  weighty  debt.  We  call  them 
improTident  and  immoral,  and  many  of  them  are  bo  :  but  that  improTidence 
and  that  immoralily  are  tilie  reeolts,  in  a  great  meaeore,  of  our  negleot,  and,  ir 
not  a  little,  of  oar  example.  We  owe  them,  too,  the  debt  of  kinder  language,  and 
more  frequent  interoonzse.  This  is  no  fimoifal  obligation ;  oar  people  are  more 
alive  tlian  any  other  to  honest  seal  for  their  caose,  and  sympathy  with  their 
neoessities,  wMch,  fall  thoagh  it  oftentimes  may  on  animpressible  hearts,  never 
fails  to  find  some  that  it  oomf orts,  and  many  that  it  softens.  Only  let  as  declare, 
this  night,  that  we  will  enter  on  a  novel  and  a  better  ooorse — ^that  we  will  soek 
their  temporal  throogh  their  eternal  welfare — and  the  half  of  oar  work  will  then 
have  been  achieved.  There  are  many  hearts  to  be  won,  many  minds  to  be 
instrooted,  and  many  seals  to  be  saved;  Oh  Patria!  oh  Diviim  damuM! — ^tiie 
blessing  of  God  will  rest  apon  oar  endeavoars ;  and  the  oldest  among  as  maj 
perhaps  live  to  enjoy,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  the  opening  day  of  the 
immortal,  becaose  the  moral,  glories  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Tins  powerfal  speech  met  with  the  general  applaase  of  the  House,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

March  1st. — ^Last  night  brooght  forward  my  motion  on  **  National  Ediioatioa." 
Whatever  I  received  from  the  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  of  God,  when  I  intro- 
duced my  Colliery  Bill,  I  received  in  a  tenfold  measare  here.  Hearts  were 
prepared,  opportanities  famished,  success  vouchsafed.  The  unanimity  wa^ 
wonderful ;  the  feeling  in  the  House  still  more  so ;  it  presented  the  spectaole  of 
a  Christian  assembly,  invested  with  mighly  power  for  Christian  objects.  Could 
this  have  been  effected  a  few  years  ago!  Such  a  speech  would  have  been  heard 
with  cool  indifference  or  shouts  of  derision  I  novm  saolorum  nateitmr  ordo  ;  if 
we  will  but  seize  the  blessing  that  God  Almighty,  who  has  long  waited  to  be 
gracious,  now  holds  out  in  His  lavish,  inconceivable,  and  undeserved  merqy,  the 
country  will  not  only  be  saved,  but  rise  to  loftier  degrees  of  dignity,  usef ulness^ 
and  virtue! 

What  lessons  does  such  success  as  mine  offer  to  the  weak  in  faith  !  And  what 
a  lesson  to  myself  in  all  my  doubts  and  misgivings  and  ungrateful  pezplezities ! 
But  this  comfort  I  have,  that  it  is  in  the  hope  and  strength  of  God's  word  that 
I  have  laboured :  the  blessed  words  of  our  dear  Lord  have  ever  been  before  me, 
''feed  My  lambs." 

5th. — I  am  more  and  more  astonished  by  the  success  of  my  motion,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  fervour  and  sympathy  it  has  raised.  It  is  wonderful  how  God 
gives  us  more  than  we  deHre  or  deterw; — deserve  so  much  is  wicked  to  think  of ; 
desire  so  much  was  beyond  all  conception.  Graham  behaved  well,  and  roee 
immediately  after  me  to  catch  (as  he  said)  the  House  in  its  warm  and  generous 
temper.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  John  Bussell ;  he  spoke 
like  a  man  deeply  impressed  by  some  strong  conviction.  They  tell  me  that  on 
Wednesday  morning  shops  and  public-houses  were  thronged  by  ixizsons  anxious 
to  read  Ihe  papers.  0  God,  in  Thy  mercy,  grant  that  this  be  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  which  shall  grow  into  a  tree  like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  stretch  forth  its  branches  unto  the  sea,  and  its  boughs 
onto  the  river  I 

Why  was  it?     About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  ooncluded,  I  stopped 
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Boddeoily,  lost  the  thread  of  mj  disoonrse,  and  nearly  broke  down !    Was  this  the 
''thorn  In  the  flesh  *^  lest  I  should  be  exalted  beyond  measure  ? 

Thns  ends  this  yolnmo  (of  the  Diary)  with  a  triumph  in  my  public  oareer.  To 
God  in  His  meroy  be  all  the  honour,  and  may  I  have  strength,  and  wisdom,  and 
aseal,  and  power  to  persevere,  and  to  see,  and  to  do  "  yet  greater  things  than  these  1  *' 

On  the  eyenin^  that  Lord  Ashley  brought  forward  his  motion,  Sir  James 
Graham  stated  that  a  Factory  Education  Bill  was  in  conrse  of  preparation. 
On  March  8th  this  Bill  was  laid  before  the  Honse ;  it  reduced  the  hours  of 
labour  for  children  from  eight  to  six  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  the  whole  of 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon. 
Children  were  to  be  allowed  to  begin  working*  at  eight  instead  of  nine  years 
of  age.  "  Young  persons  "  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  were  only  to  work 
twelve  hours,  and  females  were  to  be  deemed  "young  persons  "  till  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  There  were  some  other  protective  clauses,  and  joined  to  these 
there  was  a  scheme  of  education,  to  some  extent  compulsory.  The  schools  to 
be  provided  were  each  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  two  church- 
wardens, and  four  elective  trustees.  To  this  provision,  which  evidently  gavo 
a  preponderanco  to  Church  influence,  the  Bill  owed  its  eventual  destruction. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  was  roused,  and  soon  became  formidable. 
When  the  Bill  was  read  pro  forma  on  the  1st  of  May,  Sir  James  Graham 
said:  "The  petitions  which  have  been  presented  against  the  Educational 
Clauses  of  the  Factories  Bill,  to  which  I  am  about  to  advert,  have  been 
numei^us  almost  without  precedent."  Well  might  he  say  so,  for  up  to  that 
date  11,611  petitions,  bearing  1,757,297  signatures — ^mainly  those  of  Dis- 
senters— ^had  been  given  in. 

May  11th.  .  .  .  Education  scheme  seems  to  languish ;  foes  active,  friends 
supine;  indeed,  it  has  but  few  zealous  friends.  Many  acquiesce  under  the 
pressure  of  neoessity ;  doubtless  it  is  pushed  to  the  very  verge  of  principle ;  a 
hair's-breadth  in  addition  would  render  my  acceptance  of  it  impossible 
Graham's  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Soriptoies  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  system ;  it  would  preclude  any  doctrinal  explanation 
whatever ;  confine  the  child  to  grammar  and  syntax,  and  leave  him  in  full  pos- 
session, humanly  speaking,  should  he  have  them,  of  the  grossest  and  most 
perilous  errors.  Yet  I  will  take  the  Bill,  because  the  whole  Word  of  God  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  scholar  and  is  read  by  him.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will, 
oofusents.  God,  I  hope  and  pray,  in  compassion  to  our  infirmities,  will  bless  the 
use  of  His  Book,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  oral  teaching  of  His  minister. 
Three  times  a  week,  moreover,  the  child  will  be  trained  in  the  tenets  and  dis- 
cipline, the  Greeds  and  Liturgy,  of  the  Church. 

To  meet  the  views  of  the  Nonconformists,  the  Government  introduced 
some  modifications  into  the  Bill,  but  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  these 
concessions  were  of  no  avail 

In  presenting  the  Amended  Bill,  Sir  James  Graham  posed  in  the  new 
attitude  of  a  peace-maker,  but  not  until  he  had  effectually  used  his  arts  of 
irritation  beforehand. 
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*'  I  am  aware — ^f  or  the  sympioms  are  too  eTident,"  he  said, "  that  upon  this 
question  the  waters  of  strife  have  overflowed,  and  that  thej  now  oorer  the 
land ;  this"  (the  modified  Bill  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  then  placed  upon  the 
table),  '*  this  is  my  oliye-branch.  I  tender  it  in  the  hope  that  the  harbinger 
of  peace  ere  long  may  return,  with  the  glad  tidings  that  the  waters  have 
subsided.  On  the  part  of  the  Goremment,  I  tender  this  peace-offering  in 
the  spirit  of  concord  and  of  Christian  charity  and  goodwill.'' 

But  the  waters  of  strife  were  not  to  be  spoken  down  into  calm  by  Sir 
James  Graham.  By  the  15th  of  June  the  petitions  against  the  d&uses  in 
their  amended  form  were  almost  as  numerous  as  those  against  the  clauses  in 
their  original  form;  in  the  City  of  London  alone,  55,000  persons  signed  a 
protest  against  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill.  On  that  date,  therefore. 
Sir  James  Graham  gave  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Gtoyemment  to 
abandon  the  Educational  Glauses. 

June  16th. — Graham  withdrew,  last  night,  the  Education  Olauaes  of  the 
Factory  Bill.  The  Goyenunent  are  light^  it  oould  not  have  been  carried  in  the 
House  except  by  forced  and  small  majorities ;  it  oould  not  have  been  reduced  to 
practice  in  the  country,  without  fierce  and  everlasting  colIiaion»— as  hannony 
was  the  object,  so  harmony  must  have  been  the  means.  The  fieroeness  and 
strength  of  opposition,  however,  were  not  the  sole  reasons  of  withdrawal ;  at 
least  in  my  mind,  the  apathy  of  our  own  friends,  lay  and  clerical,  was  a  death- 
blow to  any  hope  of  immediate  or  final  sucoess.  No  one  liked  the  scheme,  though 
many  acquiesced  in  it;  all  desired  that  it  should  not  pass,  becaose  one  part 
thought  it  would  do  real  harm,  and  the  other  believed  it  would  do  no  good.  One 
result  has  issued  to  my  conviction,  and  I  dare  say  to  that  of  many  othez& 
"  Combined  Education  "  must  never  again  be  attempted — ^it  is  an  impossibility, 
and  worthless  if  poesible— the  plan  is  hopeless,  the  attempt  full  of  hazard.  So 
I  will  never  vote  for  combined  education — ^let  us  have  our  own  sohools,  our 
Catechism,  our  Liturgy,  our  Artioles,  our  Homilies,  our  faith,  our  own  teaching 
of  God's  Word. 

June  17th. — Wrote  on  Wednesday  to  Peel,  to  relieve  him  from  any  obligatioD 
he  might  conceive  himself  to  be  under  to  me,  to  persevere  in  the  Educational 
Clauses.  I  admitted  his  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  difficulties.  He 
returned  a  most  thankful  answer,  and  stated  that»  without  my  tssfmt,  he  oould 
not  have  withdrawn  the  Rill. 

Sir  Robert  Feel's  reply  was  as  f dlows  :— 

Sir  BoheH  Peel  to  Lord  Ashley. 

Whitehall,  June  16<A,  18i3. 

Mr  DSAB  Ashley, — ^Your  kind  and  considerate  letter  in  respect  to  the 
Educational  Clauses  in  the  Factory  Bill  relieved  the  Government  from  the  grreat 
embarrassment  which  they  would  have  felt  in  abandoning  those  clauses,  if,  after 
the  part  you  have  taken  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  the  religious  and  sooial 
welfaae  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  considering  your  high  authority  on 
any  question  relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  your  opinion  had 
been  decidedly  in  fitvour  of  perseyeranoe. 
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My  owa  opinion  i^  seeing  what  has  passed,  that  there  would  be  no  advantage 

to  the  oanse  of  religions  ednoation  in  trusting  to  the  oo-operation  of  the  Dissenting 

body  in  the  measure  we  proposed,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  it  is  preferable 

to  ftulnr&,  after  religions  strife  and  oontention.    It  is  but  a  sorry  and  lamentable 

triumph  that  Dissent  has  aohieved. 

Most  truly  yours, 

BoBEBT  Peel. 

June  16th.— Wrote  yesterday  to  urge  persereranoe  in  the  remaining  clauses. 
Wrote  mogt  itronglyj  because  I  suspected  Graham.  I  pointed  out,  in  fact,  that 
the  Govemment  could  not,  with  honour,  retire.  This  eyening  received  his  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  yet  I  think  that,  without  my  letter,  they  would  have  surren- 
dered the  Bill  t  llie  clergy  are  not  to  be  blajned ;  tiiey  have  agreed  to  con- 
cessions  never  before  heard  of,  but  in  the  hope  of  conciliation  and  peace.  .  .  . 
I  never  thought  that  I  oonld  have  accepted  suoh  a  soheme,  and  yet  it  was  wise 
both  to  make  it  and  receive  itw  Ertreme  necessity  and  extreme  hope  acted  on 
my  judgment,  and  I  did  what  I  never  did  before  and  will  never  do  again.  All 
was  gnlpable,  but  when  called  on  to  adopt  '*  the  t4M>ohing  of  the  Bible,"  as  pro- 
posed by  Sir  James,  the  simple  text  without  note  or  comment  or  word  of  inter- 
pretation, the  grammatical  sense  and  nothing  else,  the  actual  leaving,  as  the 
case  might  be,  of  a  Socinian  in  Socinian  ignorance,  of  a  Socialist  in  Socialist 
impurities,  except  so  far  as  the  grace  of  Gkxl  might  bless  even  the  "  letter"  of 
His  word — I  did  feel  a  nausea,  almost  to  falntness ;  nevertheless,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  I  agreed  to  even  that. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  was  in  these  terms  :— 

Lord  Ashley  to  Sir  RoheH  Peel,  j^^  jg^;^^  18^3 

Ht  deab  Sib  Bobebt, — Sir  James  Graham  asserted  this  evening  that  the 
Factory  Bill  was  so  oomplicated  with  Education  Clauses  as  to  require  very  serious 
deliberation  whether  it  could  be  proceeded  with  this  Session. 

Sir  James's  statement  is  tolerably  incorrect,  nay,  I  think,  unfair ;  the  Educa- 
tion Clauses  were  engrafted  on  a  Bill  found  in  the  Home  Office ;  a  Bill  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  1841,  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

This  Bill  contained  the  Six-hour  Clause,  the  limitation  of  time  for  children 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  suggested  and  propounded  some  months  before  your 
GoTomment  came  into  office. 

The  Bill,  if  shorn  of  its  Educational  Clauses,  is  a  complete  measure,  and  has 
the  sanction  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  improve  the  state  of 
the  Factory  Acts. 

Surely  you  cannot  withdraw  the  Bill  now  on  the  table ;  such  a  step  would  be 
a  departure  from  what  is  due  to  the  House,  to  the  operatives,  and,  I  may  say,  to 
myself.  I  urged  the  late  Government  for  years,  and  at  last  persuaded  them  to 
jMurtial  justice ;  their  Bill  was  lost  by  the  Dissolution.  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary that  I  should  recall  all  the  private  and  public  communications  I  have  had 
with  your  Government  on  this  subject.  Nothing  was  done  in  1841 ;  I  expected 
Bomething,  and  was  disappointed,  in  1842,  but  excuses  were  assigned,  and  I  lived 
on  the  promise  for  184R. 
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I  most  appeal  from  Sir  James  Graham  to  yon.  I  oannot  believe  that  jaa  wiU 
allow  saoh  a  wanton  abuse  of  power,  for  saoh  it  would  be.  I  baye  no  following 
ia  the  House,  and  no  party  to  rest  on ;  I  am  therefore  at  the  will  of  thoee  who 
haye ;  but  I  still  trust  that  some  oonsideration  will  be  shown,  not  to  myself,  but 
to  these  wretohed  people  in  whose  oause  I  have  now  begun  the  eleyenth  jear  of 
anxiety  and  toil. 

I  am,  yery  truly  yours, 


On  the  19th  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that  the  remainder  of  the  Factoiy 
Bill  would  be  proceeded  with,  and  moyed  that  it  be  committed.  The  Bifl 
then  passed  through  Committee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  Lord 
Ashley  deplored  the  dissensions  that  had  broken  out.  "  WhercTer  the  fault 
lay,  one  thing  was  quite  clear — ^that  the  really  suffering  parties  were  the  yasi 
body  of  neglected  children,  who,  as  present  appearances  went,  were  now  con- 
signed to  an  eternity  of  ignorance."  Ultimately,  the  (loyemment  saw  fit  to 
abandon  the  measure  altogether,  promising,  on  July  31st,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Lord  Ashley,  to  bring  in  another  Bill  early  in  the  ensuing 
Session. 

The  introduction  of  Lord  Ashley  to  the  Opium  Question  is  told  by  him  in 
his  Journal  in  these  simple  words : — 

Feb.  13th.— On  Saturday  last  Samuel  Gnmey  and  Mr.  Fry  called  on  me  to  lay 
the  state  of  the  Opium  Trade  with  China  before  me,  and  request  that  I  would 
submit  it  to  Parliament,  as  a  grand  question  of  national  morality  and  religion- 
I  agreed  in  all  they  said,  for  I  had  long  thought  and  felt  the  same  ;  but  doubted 
my  fitness  and  caimeity  to  undertake  snob  a  task — promised,  howeyer,  to  consider 
the  proposition.  They  told  me,  and  gaye  most  excellent  proofs  of  their  ooriect- 
neas,  that  the  Qoyemment  were  not  ayerse  to  the  abolition  of  the  Opium 
Monopoly,  though  fully  aware  of  its  extreme  difficulty ;  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  actually  f ayourable,  and  that  Peel  positiyely  condemned  the  contraband 
trade. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  an  official  alliance  with  a  cause  which,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  was  to  receiye  his  adyocacy.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  future  generations  of  Englishmen  will  unhesitatingly  condemn  the 
policy  that  has  so  long  been  pursued  with  regard  to  this  iniquitous  traffic, 
and  it  will  seem  scarcely  credible  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
British  missionaries  were  preaching  the  Gospel  in  eyery  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  while  British  philanthropists  were  combating  almost  eyery  known  phase 
of  eyil  under  the  sun,  British  statesmen  could  be  found  capable  of  defending, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reyenue,  a  system  which  has  been  again  and  again  con- 
dusiyely  proyed  to  be  fraught  with  misery  and  ruin  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Tainly  haye  the  best  and  wisest  of  Chinese  statesmen 
opposed  the  introduction  c^  the  pernicious  drug;  English  Ministers  were 
determined  that  the  reyenues  of  our  Lidian  Empire  should  not  be  curtailed, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  seoure,  by  fire  and  sw<utl,  the  maintenance  of  the 
unholy  traffic 
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It  TSULj  assist  to  a  olearer  nnderstaading  of  the  issues  inTolved  in  this 
momentous  question,  if  we  very  briefly  state  the  salient  facts  in  the  preyious 
iustoiy  of  the  exportation  of  opium  to  China  from  our  Indian  dependencies. 

Prior  to  1773,  some  of  the  Civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  which  were  supposed  to  regulate  their  conduct,  had  been 
enriching  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  opium,  and  the  sale  of  it  to  Dutch 
merchants  and  others,  who  found  a  market  for  the  produce.  In  that  year  the 
Company  took  the  monopoly  into  its  own  hands.  Either  directly,  by  the 
Company's  agents,  or  by  those  persons  to  whom  they  disposed  of  it,  the 
opium  was  clandestinely  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Several  of  the  wisest 
Indian  official  deprecated  the  raising  of  the  revenue  by  a  system  of  smug- 
gling, and  the  Directors  in  London  did  not  fail  formally  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  opium  into  China  against  the  wishes  of  its  rulers.  Again  and 
again  they  advised  against  all  illicit  trade,  but  they  calmly  pocketed  the 
proceeds,  and  spurred  on  their  officials  to  increase  the  revenue.  In  one 
despatch,  after  condemning  ^  illicit  trade,"  they  suggested  a  means  of  opening 
new  markets  for  opium  in  the  eastern  ports  of  China.  In  1796  fresh  edicts 
were  published  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  enforcing  severer  x>enalti6S  on  the 
Importation  of  opium.  The  Company  now  forbade  its  servants  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  trade,  but  openly  sold  tiie  drug  in  Calcutta  to  merchants  who 
shipped  it  off  to  China.  Once,  if  not  of  tener,  the  Company  compensated  mer- 
chants who  had  suffered  loss  through  Chinese  interference  with  their  traffic. 

Notwithstanding  Chinese  expostulations  and  occasional  active  measures, 
the  trade  went  on  developing.  Bribery  and  corruption  were  freely  employed 
to  procure  connivance  on  the  part  of  Chinese  seaport  officials.  The  intelligent 
ruling  class  in  China  saw  that  the  nation  was  becoming  weakened  and 
enfeebled  by  the  growing  consumption  of  opium ;  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  its  sale,  and  the  Emperor  determined  on  a  bold  stroke  for  the 
suppression  of  its  importation.  Commissioner  Lin  came  to  Canton,  seized 
20,000  chests  of  the  smuggled  opium  (worth  three  millions  sterling),  and  had 
it  all  destroyed.  England  now  declared  war ;  defeated  the  Chinese  in  spite 
of  their  gallant  resistance,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  in  1842,  five  ports 
were  thrown  open  to  the  British  trade,  twenty-one  million  dollars  were  paid 
by  China  as  a  war  indemnity  and  as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium, 
and  Hong-Kong  became  a  British  possession.  But  in  spite  of  all  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  Chinese  steadily  refused  to  legalise  the 
opium  traffic,  although  they  saw  that,  for  the  present^  it  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  numerous  laws  and  edicts  which  had  been, 
from  time  to  time,  promulgated  against  it. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  things  when  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Gumey,  and 
Mr.  Fry  began  the  long  crusade  against  the  Opium  Trade — ^a  crusade  iiiat  is 
far  from  having  yet  achieved  its  crowning  victory. 

March  15th. — Gave  notioe  last  night  of  a  motion  on  the  Opium  Monopoly 
I  did  it  with  fear,  anxiety,  and  trembling.    I  shrink  from  the  task,  I  dread  the 
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prepaxatian,  I  quail  before  the  exeoation  of  itb  Yet  it  is  the  oame  of  ChzistiaiiitT 
and  of  God.  I  b*ye  not  sought  it ;  the  thing  has  been  forced  on  me,  and  I  h*Te' 
not  dared  to  zefuse  my  hiboor  in  the  oanse.  A  deputation  from  seYeral  mer- 
ohants  made  the  request  Maogregori  a  oonfidentiaL  ofioer  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
assnred  me  of  his  assistanoei  and  of  Uie  desire  of  the  GoTemment  (priyately)  to 
receive  an  impulse.  When  I  reflected  on  the  enormous  mischief  and  the  enormous 
sin,  I  could  not  say  *^no." 

March  23rd. — ^Prayer  to  begin,  prayer  to  accompany,  and  prayer  to  close  any 
undertaking  for  His  service  is  the  secret  of  all  **  prospering  in  our  ways.** 

March  28th. — ^Have  been  in  great  anxiety — business  crowded  too  heaTily  on 
me — I  had  in  prospect  for  one  week  Opium,  Factory  Bill,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem — ^by  God*s  blessing  relieved— Factory  Bill  paetponed  until 
after  Easter ;  this  I  am  glad  of,  as  Sir  J.  Graham  had  dietermined  to  postpone 
the  Education  Clauses.  Alas  I  what  a  weak  faith  I  have  I  I  have  never  yet 
failed  of  God's  aid  and  favour,  and  yet  I  am  ever  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  **  Lend. 
I  believe,  help  Thou  my  unbelief."  Oh,  what  a  question  is  this  Opium  affair ! 
Bad  as  I  thought  it,  I  find  it  a  thousand  times  worse,  more  black,  more  cruel, 
more  Satanic  than  all  the  deeds  of  private  sin  in  the  records  of  prison  histoiy. 

0  God,  be  Thou  with  me  in  the  hour  of  trial,  speak  to  me  the  words  that  Thou 
spakest  to  Thy  servant  Joshua,  and  touch  my  lips,  like  Isaiah's,  with  fire  of 
the  altar— but  take  to  Thyself  all  the  glory ;  blessed  Lord  in  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Redeemer.    .    .    . 

March  31st. — ^Escaped  from  a  snare  laid  for  me — had  I  fallen  into  it^  I  should 
really  (however  undeservedly)  have  "  sustained,"  as  Cobden  said  to  me,  "  a  moral 
loss."  Joseph  Hume,  for  what  purpose  no  one  can  say,  has  resolved  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ministry  on  the  Ashburton  Treaty ;  he  cannot  find  an 
open  day,  he  called  on  the  Government  to  give  him  an  opportimKy,  he  appealed 
to  me  to  surrender  my  precedence  on  Tuesday  next— both  declined  ;  then  Sir 
James  Graham,  whether  in  concert  with  Joey  or  not  is  uncertain,  writes  to  me 
and  urges  my  compliance.  I  reply  to  him  that  I  do  not  dare  to  treat  the  Opium 
Question  as  of  a  secondary  character,  one  that  may  yield  to  the  ordinary,  or  even 
extraordinary,  courtesies  that  I  should  wish  to  exhibit  towards  the  Ministzy. 
My  own  zeal  in  the  cause,  humanly  speaking,  saved  me  from  the  precipice — ^it 
did  not  occur  to  me  until  I  reached  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commona,  that 
had  I  surrendered  my  day  to  serve  the  mere  partisan  objects  of  the  Government- 

1  should  in  vain  have  protested  my  sincerity,  in  vain  my  separation  in  these 
things  from  all  Whig  or  Tory  feelings  !  I  should  have  been  told  that  parfy  was 
the  first  object,  principle  the  second.    .    .    . 

As  the  day  drew  near  for  Lord  Ashley  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the 
Opium  Question,  he  experienced — ^what  he  had  so  often  felt  before,  and  was 
to  feel  so  often  again,  in  prospect  of  any  great  Parliamentary  effort — an 
intense  depression,  resulting  from  nervous  anxiety.  He  knew  of  only  one 
way  in  which  relief  was  to  be  obtained,  and  that  is  indicated  in  the  following* 
entry: — 

April  2nd. — Sunday.  Lesson  for  the  day  at  morning  service,  3rd  chap. 
Exodus,  "  Come,  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee."  **  Who  am  I  titiat  I  should 
go  t "    These  words  were  not  without  their  consolation. 
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On  Taesdaj,  April  4Ui,  1848,  Lord  Ashley  bronglit  the  subjeot  before  the 
House  of  GommoDs  by  moying  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
continnanee  of  the  trade  in  opinm,  and  the  monopoly  of  its  growth  in  the 
territories  of  British  India,  are  destraetiTe  of  all  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  China,  injnrions  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
by  the  very  serious  diminution  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  duties  of  a  Christian  kingdom ;  and  that  steps 
be  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  governments, 
and  indiriduals,  to  abolish  the  eril." 

After  presenting  petitions  against  the  Opium  Trade  from  the  Committees. 
of  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  London  Missionary  Societies,  Lord  Ashley 
referred  to  the  war  which  had  just  come  to  an  end,  but  with  all  its  causes- 
more  rife  than  ever.  He  had  no  hostile  feeling  towards  the  East  India 
Company,  he  entertained  the  strongest  esteem,  privately,  for  the  character  of 
several  of  that  body,  and  publicly  for  many  parts  of  their  administration. 
'*  I  am  convinced,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  that  they  have  conferred  very  great 
benefits  on  the  Empire  they  are  appointed  to  govern ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
gnilt  in  the  system  which  I  shall  develop,  the  guilt  is  not  theirs  exclusively : 
it  is  shared  by  the  Legislature  and  the  whole  nation ;  it  is  shared  by  the 
members  of  this  House,  which,  in  the  year  1832,  sanctioned  by  a  law  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  opium  trade,  commending  the  production  of  tho 
drug,  and  actually  approving  its  destination." 

He  quoted  various  authorities  to  show  that  this  system  of  smuggling  led 
to  riot  and  disturbance,  and  that  the  Chinese  people  were  naturally  indignant 
when  they  saw  native  dealers  in  opium  severely  punished,  whilst  the  foreign 
importer  prosecuted  ins  business  with  impunity.  From  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  he  showed  that  all  Chinese  society,  from  the  Imperial  Family  down 
to  the  lowest  ranks,  suffered  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  drug,  that 
officials  were  corrupted  and  multitudes  ruined,  that  with  the  traffic  was 
associated  in  the  Chinese  mind  every  sort  of  embarrassment  and  penal  inflic- 
tion,  and  that  the  trade  was  a  source  of  danger,  shame,  and  disgrace  to  all 
concerned,  and  was  a  hinderance  to  legitimate  commerce.  These  were  the 
^amses  of  the  war,  and  they  still  remained  in  full  activity.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  the  opium  trade  had  to  be  armed;  those  engaged  in  peaceful 
traffic  had  no  such  need. 

Sncb  a  state  of  things  was  not  only  inimical  to  peace  and  honourable 
intercourse  with  China,  but  it  had  operated  mobt  injuriously  on  our  trade  by 
substitutLng  a  pernicious  drug  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  "  and  this,"  he  said,  '*  had  seemed  to  him  a  connecting  link  between 
h^wm^lf  and  the  question,  because  the  extension  of  commerce  and  opening  of 
new  markets  seemed  akin  to  ins  previous  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  working  dasses."  He  showed  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
commerce  with  China,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  had  gone  back  in  our  im- 
portations into  that  country,  whilst  our  manufactures  and  products  had 
neither  deteriorated  nor  risen  in  price.    It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chinese  ; 
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testimony  was  overwholmiug  that  the  Chinese  were  anxions  for  trade,  bat  the 
opium  traffic  stopped  the  way.  He  then  gave  ehiborate  statistics  showing 
how  all  legitimate  commerce  was  swayed  hj  the  opium  traffic,  and  stated  his 
conyiction  that,  if  the  temptation  were  remored,  the  Chinese  would  readily 
giye  their  produce  in  exchange  for  our  goods.    He  continued : — 

But,  Sir,  another,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  oonsideration  remains  behind ;  that 
for  which  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  the  oonsideration  of  that  which 
affects  the  moral  welfare  of  whole  nations.  For  what  purpose,  I  ask,  is  all 
govemment  instituted  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  practice — that  is  too  often  corrupt — ^but 
of  the  principle  of  government.  For  what  purpose  are  all  rulers  invested  with 
power,  but  to  encourage  religion  and  morality,  to  protect  and  advance  the  real 
interests  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  hold  forth  to  their  subjects, 
and  to  the  world,  the  example  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ?  Has  it  been  so  here  ?  Has 
such  been  our  conduct  in  this  particular?  Quite  the  reverse.  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  our  encouragement  to  this  nefarious  traffic  has  retarded  the  progresi 
of  Christianity,  and  impeded  the  civilisation  of  mankind. 

Lord  Ashley  then  proceeded  to  give  a  vivid  description  of  the  general 
effects  upon  its  victims  of  indulgence  in  opium  as  a  luxury — ^their  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  debility,  their  hideous  disfigurement  and  premature  decay 
— resulting  in  misery  almost  beyond  belief,  destroying  myriads  of  individuals 
annually,  and  casting  its  victims  into  a  bondage  with  which  no  slavery  on 
earth  could  compare,  and  from  which  there  was  scarcely  a  known  instance  of 
escape. 

There  was  immorality  involved  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  for 
such  pressure  was  put  upon  the  ryots  that,  in  many  cases,  they  were  compelled 
to  accept  the  Government  grant  and  supply  the  needed  quantity  of  poppy. 
In  fact  at  every  step  the  system  was  associated  with  evil,  and  only  eviL 
Splendid  regions  were  laid  waste  to  supply  the  commodity  (for  poppies 
require  a  special  soil) ;  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  desperate  fellows  who 
carried  it  on  by  fraud,  violence,  and  oppression.  It  was  an  intolerable  oatrage 
to  the  feelings  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  that  this 
iniquitous  trade  should  be  part  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Govenunent 
— an  important  part  of  the  Imperial  policy  of  Ihdia.  The  opium  was  grown 
by  advances  from  the  Imperial  Grovemment ;  carried  down  to  Calcutta,  and 
put  up  for  sale  under  Government  authority ;  shipped  in  opium  clippers  lying 
in  the  river,  and  the  clippers  supplied  with  arms  from  the  arsenals  of  the 
Government. 

Lord  Ashley  frankly  admitted  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue.  Parliament 
in  18S2  sanctioned  the  opium  monopoly.  "I  was  in  Parliament  myself  at 
the  time,"  he  said,  "  and  I  share  in  the  responsibility ;  but  I  had  not»  at  that 
time,  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  enormities  which  the  details  of  the  system 
have  since  brought  to  light."  Having  now  studied  the  whole  question,  the 
revelation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  had  filled  him  with  horror.  He  saw  that 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  society,  the  civilisation  of  man,  and  the 
advancement  of  tiie  Gospel.    It  could  never  be  that  Opium  and  the  Bible 
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eonld  enter  China  together ;  he  was  constrained  to  endorse  the  testimony  of 
misaionaiy  agents,  who  asserted  that "  the  proud  escutcheon  of  the  nation 
which  dedares  against  the  slave  trade,  is  made  to  bear  a  blot  broader  and 
darker  than  any  other  in  the  Christian  world." 

Lord  Ashley  enforced  this  condnsion  as  follows : — 

I  am  folly  conyinoed  that  for  the  country  to  encourage  this  nefarious  traffic 
is  bod,  perhaps  worse  than  encouragfiug  the  slave  trade.  That  terrible  system  of 
slaveiy  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  its  victims. 
It  tortures  and  degrades  the  man,  but  it  leaves  him  susceptible  of  regeneration. 
Bat  the  opium  trade  destroys  the  man,  both  body  and  soul ;  and  carries  a  hideous 
rain  over  millions,  which  can  never  be  repaired.  Tou  may  abolish  the  evil  this 
night,  but  you  cannot  restore  the  millions  who  have  been  tempted,  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  pernicious 
drug. 

Now,  a  fact  has  just  occurred,  than  which  nothing,  I  am  certain,  can  reflect 
greater  disgrace  on  all  our  conduct ;  it  occurred  on  Wednesday  last.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society — a  Society  which  has  done  a  great  deal  in  effecting  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations,  and  which  has  produced  some  most  eminent 
and  pious  men — at  a  meeting  last  Wednesday,  took  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  sending  out  missionaries  to  China;  and  it  was  decided  to  work  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  missions,  because  the  public  feeling  in  China  was  so 
stronic  against  the  English,  that  if  the  missionaries  hoped  to  work  at  all,  it  must 
be  through  America,  which  had  kept  aloof,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  disgraceful 
traflSc.  And  what  was  the  result?  Why,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
England  voted  £600  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  missionaries  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  China  I  So,  Sir,  it  has  come  to  this,  that 
England,  which  professes  to  be  at  the  head  of  Christian  nations,  is  precluded  by 
her  own  immoral  conduct  from  sending  her  own  missionaries  to  that  part  of  the 
world  which  she  herself  has  opened  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  the 
enlightenment  of  Christianity. 

Having  set  forth  the  evil,  with  its  causes  and  results,  Lord  Ashley 
demanded,  in  the  first  place,  that  Parliament  should  destroy  the  monopoly, 
which  the  East  India  Company  possessed,  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
opium  in  India,  and  thus  abolish  nine-tenths  of  the  mischief ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  in  order  to  remove  snother  feature  of  the  evil,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  drug  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  prohibited 
altogether.  In  a  series  of  masterly  arguments  he  combated  the  opposition 
which  would  be  raised  to  these  proposals,  and  concluded  in  these  words : — 

This,  Sir,  is  the  statement  on  which  I  rely ;  and  while  I  most  sincerely  thank 
the  House  for  the  kindness  and  indulgence  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me, 
I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  express  a  hope  that  those  who  reply  will  answer 
me  with  facts  and  statements  of  equal  authority.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  make  the  case 
OUT  own.  What  would  be  said,  if  any  other  nation  were  to  treat  us  as  we  treat 
the  Chinese  ?  What  would  be  said  in  this  country,  and  what  an  amount  of  just 
indignation  there  would  be  in  this  House,  if  we  were  told  that  French  buccaneers 
were  ravaging  our  coasts,  defjring  our  laws,  and  innrderiusr  our  f ellow-subjeots  ^ 
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Should  we  yentore  to  act  thus  towards  any  other  State  that  was  bold  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  to  make  reprisals  upon  us  ?  Certainly  not.  And  in  admit* 
ting  this,  we  admit  that  our  conduct  towards  the  CQunese  is  goyemed  by  our 
pride  and  our  power,  and  not  by  our  own  estimate  of  justioe.  .  .  .  Do  jou 
know,  or  are  you  indifferent  to,  the  opinions  and  language  of  foreign  nations  .* 
Can  you  take  up  a  single  foreign  journal  without  fiTiHJTig  it  full  of  saroaam  and 
contempt  of  our  conduct  and  policy  ?  Haye  you  heard  the  honesty  sober,  and 
conscientious  opinions  of  foreign  statesmen?  Do  you  yalue  the  sentimenti 
of  foreign  historians?  Here  is  the  language  of  Count  Bjomstema,  in  his 
authentic  work  on  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  a  work  that  is  widely  cir- 
culated on  the  Continent.  **  Strictly  speaking,  the  whole  trade  with  India,**  says 
the  Count,  "  rests  at  present  on  a  highly  immoral  basis ;  on  15,000  or  20,000  chests 
of  ojHum,  of  the  yalue  of  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  sterling,  with  which  the 
Chinese  are  eyery  year  poisoned.  Thus  a  country,  which  had  for  thousands  of 
years  accumulated  the  gold  of  the  world,  which  is  destined  by  nature  to  bear  the 
finest  fruits,  and  the  dearest  spices,  which  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  and 
refreshment  of  man,  has  been  compelled  in  our  days  to  bear  a  noxious  drug, 
which  spreads  physical  and  moral  debility  among  the  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.*' 

If  such  accusations  as  these  were  unjust,  I  should  altogether  despise  them ; 
but,  knowing  that  they  were  richly  deseryed,  they  are  to  my  mind  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. Sir,  although  I  may  be  animadyerted  upon,  and  ])erhaps  rebuked,  for 
haying  presumed  to  handle  so  important  a  matter,  I  shall  oyer  be  thankful  that  I 
haye  acted  as  an  instrument  to  lay  this  abominable  eyil  before  the  eye  of  the 
public.  I  shall  deeply  regret  to  haye  given  offence  to  this  House,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  neyerthelees,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  disclosure,  and  the  possible  removal,  of 
the  mischief.  Sir,  the  condition  of  this  Empire  does  demand  a  most  deep  and 
solemn  consideration ;  within  and  without,  we  are  hollow  and  insecure.  True  it 
is  that  we  wear  a  certain  appearance  of  power  and  misjeety ;  but,  with  one  arm 
resting  on  the  East,  and  the  other  on  the  West,  we  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
trampling  under  foot  every  moral  and  religious  obligation.  I  confess  I  speak  most 
sincerely,  though  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with  me;  but  I  do  say — ^it  is  in  my  heart, 
and  I  will  bring  it  out — ^if  this  is  to  be  the  course  of  our  future  policy ;  if  thus 
we  are  to  exeroiBe  our  arts  and  arms,  our  science,  and  our  superiority  of  knowledge 
over  the  world— if  all  these  are  to  be  turned  to  the  injury,  and  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage, of  mankind,  I  should  much  prefer  that  we  shrink  within  the  proportions 
of  our  public  virtue,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate  Power.  But  a  great 
and  noble  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  us,  of  being  just  and  generous  in  the 
height  of  victory.  In  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  an  aim,  there  is  hope  that  we 
may  yet  be  spared  to  run  a  blessed,  a  useful,  and  a  glorious  career ;  directing  all 
our  energies  and  all  our  vows — all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  shall  reoeiye— 
to  that  one  great  end  of  human  existenoe, "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men.** 

This  important  speech  occupied  seyen  doeeiy-printed  columns  of  2%e 
Time*  on  the  f  oUowing  morning.  It  was  the  first  great  indictment  of  the 
Opium  Trade  uttered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  felt  to  be 
unansirerable,  even  bj  those  who  thought  it  inexpedient  to  meddle  with  the 
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qnestion.  A  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Brotherton,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  Captain  Lajard, 
and  others  supported  Lord  Ashley.  A  few  members  argued  that  his  proposals 
were  impracticable,  and  would  not  haye  the  desired  result.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
on  behalf  of  the  Gk>vemment,  appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  his  motion,  inas- 
much as  a  Tote  upon  it  uider  existing  circumstances  would  act  prejudicially 
to  the  negotiations  then  pending  in  China.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  in 
a  line  of  deprecatory  argument^  of  which  the  gist  seemed  to  be  that,  as  we 
could  not  put  down  gin  at  home,  we  need  not  ooucem  ourselyes  about  intro- 
ducing 20,000  chests  of  opium  into  China  every  year.  Lord  Ashley,  in  his 
reply,  said  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  act  to  the  prejudice  of  negotia- 
tions now  being  carried  on,  and  therefore  acceded  to  the  Ministerial  request.* 
The  IHmes,  in  commenting,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  on  the  speech,  said  that 
**  it  was  grave,  temperate,  and  practieal,  well  stored  with  facts,  authorities, 
and  arguments,  and  strictly  confined  to  a  consideration  of  those  measures 
which  it  might  be  possible  and  expedient  to  take,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
^nx)wth  of  opium  within  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  its  importation  by 
British  subjects  into  China."  It  was  added  that  Lord  Ashley's  speech  was 
"far  more  statesmanlike  in  its  ultimate  and  general  views  than  those  by  which 
it  was  opposed,"  whose  arguments  amounted  to  this:  "That  morality  and 
religion,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  friendly  relations  with  China,  and 
new  markets  for  British  manufactures,  were  all  very  fine  things  in  their  way; 
but  that  the  opium  trade  was  worth  to  the  Indian  Grovemment  £1,200,000  a 
year,  and  £1,200,000  was  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
inake  up  from  any  other  source  without  offending  somebody  in  India ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  that  we  could  not  afford  to  buy  morality  and  religion,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  friendly  relations  with  China,  and  new  markets 
for  British  manufactures,  quite  so  dear."  f 

April  6th. — ^Last  night,  Opium  I  Though  I  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  my 
motion,  yet  I  made  a  sensible  impression  on  the  House,  and  through  that,  I  hope, 
on  the  country.  I  was,  perhaps,  more  master  of  myself  than  on  any  former 
oocasion,  yet  down  to  the  very  moment  of  commencing  my  speech  I  was  in 
dejection  and  uncertainty.  God,  however,  I  see  was  with  me,  and  I  reached  the 
consciences,  thongh  I  could  not  command  the  support^  of  several  members. 
Spoke  for  nearly  three  hours,  nevertheless  the  House  listened  to  me  throughout 
with  patience  and  sympathy.    .    .    . 

Ministers  wished  to  avoid  speaking,  and  called  on  me  early  to  close  the 
debate.  I  refused  to  do  so,  not  choosing  that  such  a  question  ahould  be  lightly 
treated,  and  dismissed  without  a  word  from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  They  put 
up  Bingham  Baring  to  move  '*  the  previous  question.*'  He  was  feeble,  though 
some  of  his  matter  was  not  bod.  He  had  one  argument,  touching  British  goods 
exported  to  India,  which  was  somewhat  specious,  but  utterly  unsound.  Hogg 
vnB  clever,  but  audacious,  afiSrmatory,  and  almost  false.  Peel  was  forced  to  rise 
at  last,  and  certainly  took  a  line  for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  I  had  expected  a 
fuller  condemnation  of  the  traffic,  and  a  less  positive  and  contented  defence  ol 

•  Hanaazd'i  Debates.  -*"  The  Times,  April  6th,  1842. 
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the  East  India  Monopoly.  He  tneered  at  onr  oare  for  the  health  and  monla  of 
the  ChineBe,  and  altogether  aorauned  the  tone  of  a  low,  mercantile,  financial 
BouL  incapable  of  oonoeiTin^f  or  uzging  a  principle,  which  finally  disjniffted  me» 
and  placed  him  in  my  mind  mnch  below  the  Christian  level,  and  not  any  higher 
than  the  heathen.  Bnt  as  he  stated  that  the  negotiations  on  foot  by  the  Qoveni- 
ment  wonld  be  really  impeded  by  snch  a  motion  as  mine,  I  of  course  withdrew  it. 
His  speech  was  shallow  and  feeble.  •  .  .  Very  remarkable — ^not  one  person ' 
even  attempted  to  touch  the  morality  of  the  qnestion ;  that  seemed  to  be  tacitly 
but  universally  surrendered.  The  prayer  of  the  28th  was  heard  ;  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  was  with  me.    To  Him,  and  to  Him  alone,  be  all  the  glory  I 

April  7th.— I  have  since  heard  spiteful  comments  on  my  determination  not 
to  divide  the  House ;  argued  as  a  defect  of  principle  in  me ;  a  proof  of  insin- 
cerity. Ah,  well  1  I  must  submit  to  such  things.  How  coold'I  venture  to  throw 
myself  between  the  Executive  (Government  and  a  juBt  and  profitable  treaty  f 
Peel,  it  is  true,  hinted  that  legalisation  of  the  traffic  (which  my  enemies  asaome  I 
ought  to  condemn,  and  tohieh  I  do)  was  within  his  view.  I  said  in  my  reply 
that,  ''probably,  I  should  not  concur  in  his  conclusions.**  This,  however,  wa» 
but  a  part,  and  the  Minister  moreover  requested  that  the  whole  thing  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  House,  too,  would  not  have  tolerated 
such  a  division ;  had  Peel  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  should  have  been  very 
strong.  After  his  declaration,  my  numbers  would  have  been  reduced  so  as  to 
become  ridiculous.    .    .    . 

The  tone  now  is,  among  my  adversaries,  'A  well-meaning,  amiable  sort  of 
man,  with  no  fragment  of  penetration.**  This  is  the  second  stage  of  my  public 
ohazaoter ! 

In  many  of  his  undertakings,  and  now  more  especially  in  these  two  great 
movements — National  Education  and  the  Opium  Traffic — ^Lord  Ashley  wa» 
brought  into  dose  and  frequent  communication  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  estimate  he  formed  of  their  characters  is  given 
in  the  following  entry,  written  shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Educa- 
tional Clauses  from  the  proposed  Factory  Bill : — 

July  8th. — ^They  are  invested  with  enormous  powers  of  doing  good  to  the 
human  race,  and  they  utterly  neglect  them.  How,  and  by  what  means,  from 
what  cause,  or  what  influence,  have  the  Ministry  so  declined  in  public  and 
private  "  estimation  **  f  That  it  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  papers,  by  conversation,  by 
noise,  by  silence,  by  open  attack  and  no  defence,  by  the  joy  of  the  Opposition,  by 
the  dejection  of  friends,  by  the  looks,  they  say,  and  the  liuiguage  of  the  Govern- 
ment themselves.  Their  numbers  are  undiminished,  and  yet  they  carry  nothing  I 
They  have  committed  no  leading  and  palpable  folly,  and  yet  no  one  confides  in 
their  wisdom ;  no  great  and  manifest  ciime,  and  yet  who  animates  himself  by 
conviction  of  their  honesty  ?  All  is  doubt,  uncertainty,  vain  wishes,  and  disap- 
pointed hopes,  much  anger  and  discontent,  personally  and  collectively,  with  pre- 
sent men,  and  yet  an  unwillingness  to  change  them.  I  speak  of  the  Houses  and 
Clubs,  for  among  the  middling  and  other  classes  they  seem  irrecoverably  ruined. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  assign  a  definite  reason,  but  they  all  feel  dla* 
pleasure,  which  would  neither  use  nor  admit  argument  at  a  general  election. 
(Compare  the  state  of  moral  and  political  power  they  possessed  in  1S41  xrith 
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what  they  poasesB  in  1843  ;  and  it  is  as  Lord  Bacon  to  i^  bahy  I  Among:  eecondarj 
catues  a  very  principal  one  is  the  high  expectations  formed  of  the  mighty  cod- 
trast  the  Tories  were  to  exhibit  in  comparison  with  the  Whiga.  Now,  the  contrast 
they  have  exhibited,  and  it  is  a  beneficial  one,  is  far  less  in  what  they  have  done 
than  in  what  they  haye  not  done.  They  have  produced  and  carried  but  few 
things,  but  they  have  introduced  no  mis  chieyous  legislation  and  made  no  wicked 
appointments.  This,  howeyer,  is  negative  merit,  which  few  can  appreciate — 
their  positive  deserts  are  neither  abundant  nor  showy.^ 

The  war  in  Afghanistan,  which  they  denounced  and  terminated,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  one  quite  as  unjust,  which  they  began  and  now  sustain.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  boasted  of  the  }>acification  of  India,  and  censured,  in  a  proclamation,  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessors;  he  has  become  involved  in  a  new  and  probably 
longer  strife,  and  committed  the  same  criminal  folly  he  imputed  to  Lord  Auck- 
land I  The  Cabinet,  nevertheless,  retain  him  I  They  are  parties,  therefore,  to 
his  policy^  and  thus  form  the  first  equation  with,  the  expelled  oiBcials.  Why  did 
they  not  recall  him,  when  he  showed  his  character  by  that  absurd  and  almost 
impious  Proclamation  about  the  old  timbers  of  Somnauth?  Gladstone  writes 
free  trade  articles  in  the  reviews,  and  makes  dose  trade  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons!  ''Does  Peel  concur?"  asks  every  suspicious  corn-grower.  "No< 
yet,"  it  is  replied,  "  but  his  mind  is  that  way.**  Be  it  true  or  not,  distrust,  when 
once  excited,  is  not  very  easily  allayed,  and  it  always  leaves,  in  some  degree,  a 
sentiment  of  indifference. 

I  concurred  in  his  Com  Bill,  and  even  his  Tariff,  but  I  cannot  overlool .  tlie 
truth  that  it  took  many  by  surprise,  and  infused  the  thought  into  some  minds 
that,  had  they  been  foreseen.  Peel  would  never  have  obtained  such  a  majority  at 
the  electiona 

Then  comes  a  notion  that  they  adopt  the  measures  that  they  hotly  and 
**  conscientiously  **  resisted,  and  withhold  those  that  they  proposed.  Reasons  may 
be  assigned,  no  doubt,  but  an  explaining  party  has  always  a  disadvantage  I 

Lord  Ashley  refers  also,  as  follows,  to  Sir  James  Graham : — 

Graham  is  Home  Secretary,  and  consequently  more  frequently  and  intimately 
in  commimication  with  magistrates  and  members  of  Parliament  than  any  other 
official.  He  has  contrived  to  render  himself  so  thoroughly  odious  that  I  cannot 
find  one  human  being  who  will  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf.  He  has  done  very 
much  to  injure  the  Government;  for  though  he  is  clever,  and  discharges  his 
business  well  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  cannot  persuade  a  single  soul,  nor 
produce  the  least  effect  by  his  most  emphatic  and  solemn  appeals.  He  is  univer- 
sally  distrusted :  and  this  by  every  one,  from  a  prince  to  a  beggar.  Mainly  by 
his  influence  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  has  been  refused,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Factory  Act  delayed.  Nothing  has  had  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  estimation 
of  the  Government  by  the  working  classes ;  the  Ministers  know  it  not^  and  would 
be  prepared  to  deny  it.  Many,  who  would  not  have  been  benefited  by  the  enact- 
ment, regarded  the  conduct  of  Government  in  this  particular  as  the  measure,  of 
their  goodwill  towards  the  labouring  people.  They  gained  nothing  by  their 
shuffling  in  the  cause  of  the  Colliery  Bill ;  and  this  year  they  lost  something,  in 
the  affections  of  a  few,  by  their  language  on  the  Opium  TrafBc.  The  fact  is,  the 
disappointment  is  general;  men  looked  for  high  sentiments,  and  heard  small 
opinions ;  for  principles,  and  were  put  off  with  expediency ;  the  world  may  haVf 
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been  exacting  and  nnjost,  bat  yon  oannot  reason  with  it.  Peel  bas  committed 
great  and  {rrievoas  mistakee  in  omitting'  to  call  his  friends  frequently  together,  co 
state  his  desires  aiid  ronse  their  seaL  A  few  minutes  and  a  few  words  would 
have  sufficed ;  energy  and  fellowship  would  hare  been  infused :  men  would  haTC 
felt  that  they  were  companions  in  arms  ;  they  have  now  the  sentiment  of  being 
followers  in  a  drill.  Half  the  mischief  a  Ministry  sustains  is  from  the  dis- 
satisfied tones,  and  dissatisfied  looks,  of  their  own  supporters ;  it  spreads,  like  an 
infection  of  the  atmosphere,  unseen  and  unfelt,  except  in  the  result,  and  no  one 
can  say  how.  This  half  of  the  mischief,  Peel,  had  he  been  less  proud  and  less 
frigid,  might  have  converted  into  iKwitive  and  effectual  good.  Extreme  and 
perpetual  caution  is  not  true  and  constant  wisdom— free  men  will  not,  and  can- 
not, be  ruled  by  it ;  nothing  is  given  to  generosity,  nothing  to  faith,  nothing  to 
the  warm  and  self-denying  impulses,  which,  even  in  our  fallen  state,  lead  often- 
times to  noble  actions  and  discharge  apparently,  for  the  moment,  the  work  of 
religion.  The  Whig  Government  understood  the  value  of  popular  feeling ;  the 
least  difficulty  was  sufficient  for  them.  They  soon  collected  their  troops,  put  the 
Minister  on  the  rostrum,  and  acquired  strength  from  the  confession  of  their  weakness. 
So  much  for  human  reasons ;  but  surely  there  are  higher  and  more  painful 
causes.  I  have  inquired  in  vain,  and  felt,  as  it  were,  the  pulse  of  the  Minister. 
It  seems  to  me  that  self-dependence  and  self -righteousness  are  his  hope  and  joy. 
I  see  nothing  of  faith,  and  a  vast  deal  of  policy ;  much  nice  weighing  of  odds 
and  ends  of  conduct ;  great  reverence  of  capitalists ;  a  mighty  desire  to  reverse 
thie  tule  of  the  Apostle,  and  be  first  peaceable  and  then  pure ;  nothing  th»t  indi- 
cates a  solemn  and  exalting  belief  of  the  text^  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'* 
Doubtless  other  Ministers  have  been  actuated  by  sentiments  as  worldly,  and  yet 
have  prospered ;  but  times,  I  am  sure,  have  changed,  and  God  will  denumd  a 
more  open  and  constant  acknowledgment  of  His  providence. 

The  third  great  addition  to  the  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  at  this  period  was 
the  Ragged  School  Question.  For  some  years  the  condition  of  the  waifs  and 
strays,  the  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  London,  had  been  a  source  of  consider- 
able anxiety  to  him.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  utterly  neglected,  and  were 
Jef t  to  perish,  body  and  soul.  He  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  them,  or,  after  reaching  them,  of  retaining  any  hold 
upon  them,  could  be  met.  Meantime,  he  saw  with  daily  increasing  sorrow 
tlmt  tliere  was  growing  up  in  London  an  enormous  population  of  thieves  and 
vagal)onds,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  no  effort  of  any  kind  was  bein^ 
ninde  i-o  reclaim  them.  They  lived  in  filthy  dwellings  or  under  arches;  they 
begged  or  stole ;  tliey  grew  up  in  horrible  ignorance  of  everything  that  was 
good,  and  witli  a  horrible  knowledge  of  everything  that  was  evil ;  and  sooner 
or  later  they  becume  acquainted  with  the  gaoler  or  the  hangman.  The  sense 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  to  check  this  growing 
misc'liief,  was  so  borne  in  upon  Lord  Ashley's  mind  that  it  haunted  him  night 
and  day,  but,  iu  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  other  things,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  practical  scheme  to  grapple  with  tlie  difficulty,  he  was  obliged  to  let 
the  matter  rest.. 
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One  day,  however,  m  Febnuirj,  1843,  when  gkacing  over  the  pages  of 
27m  Timet,  his  eye  fell  on  the  following  advertisement  :— 

Ragged  Schools. 
Itsld  Lane  Sabbath  Soliool,  65,  West  Street,  Saffron  Hill. 

The  Teachers  are  desirous  of  laying  before  the  public  a  few  facts  connected 
with  this  school,  situsted  in  this  most  wretched  and  demoralised  locality.  It  was 
opened  in  1841  for  instructing  (free  of  expense)  those  who,  from  their  poverty  or 
ragged  condition,  are  prevented  attending  any  other  place  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  District  Missionary  of  the 
London  City  Mission,  and  is  opened  on  Sunday  and  also  on  Thursday  evening, 
when  the  average  attendance  is  seventy  (adults  and  cliildren).  The  teachers  are 
encouraged  by  tiie  success  which,  under  God,  has  attended  their  efforts,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  increased  numbers,  and  altered  oonduot  of  some  of  the  scholars. 
This  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  is  made  to  afford  permanency  to  a  work  of 
charity,  oommenoed  and  supported  by  a  few  laymen,  whose  means  are  inadequate 
to  the  expenaes  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  enlarged  state  of  the  sohooL  Any 
lady  or  gentleman  willing  to  assist  as  teachers  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Donations  and  subsoriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Lorimer,  12,  Colebrooke  Row,  Islington ;  W.  D.  Owen,  Esq.,  43,  Great  Coram 
Street ;  Mr.  S.  R.  Starey,  Treasurer,  1 7,  Ampton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road ;  or  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Macdonald,  30,  Great  Sutton  Street^  ClerkenwelL  Lef  t-off 
garments  sent  to  the  school  will  be  carefully  distributed. 

''I  never  read  an  advertisement  with  keener  iileasare.  It  answered 
exactly  to  what  I  had  been  looking  and  hoping  for,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
when  narrating  the  cironmstanee  to  the  writer.  "  I  cotdd  not  regard  it  aa 
other  than  a  direct  answer  to  my  freqnent  prayer." 

Lord  Ashley  did  not  lose  any  time  in  replying  to  the  advertisement,  and 
his  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  reply  received.  He  was  waited 
npon  forthwith,  and  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  views  and 
hopes  of  the  promoters,  were  folly  explained  to  him.  The  scheme  was 
exactly  what  Lord  Ashley  had  been  long  anxiously  waiting  to  see  originated. 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best  possible  means  of  helping  the  neglected 
and  destitute  diildren  of  the  metropolis.  He  threw  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement,  and  from  thai  time  forward,  to  the  eloee  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
champion  and  leader  of  every  effort  in  behalf  of  Bagged  Schools. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  Field  Lane  was  the 
name  of  a  district  not  far  northward  from  the  foot  of  Holbom  HiU.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  localities  in  London,  and  West  Street,  where  the 
Bagged  School  was  situated,  was  in  one  of  the  most  disreputable  parts  of 
Field  Lane.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  what  was  known  as  "Jack  Ketch's 
Warren,"  so  named  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  persons  who 
were  hanged  at  Newgate  came  from  the  courts  and  alleys  hereabouts.  **  Tlie 
disturbances  which  occurred  here  were  of  so  desperate  a  character,  that  from 
lortv  to  fifty  constables  would  be  marched  down  with  cutlasses,  it  being 
B  2 
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frequently  impossible  for  officers  to  act  in  fewer  numbers,  or  nnarmed."*  For 
a  century  previously,  this  district  had  been  the  resort  of  the  most  notorious 
eyil-doers.  Some  of  the  houses  were  close  beside  the  Fleet  Ditch,  and  were 
fitted  with  dark  closets,  trap-doors,  sliding  panels,  and  other  means  of  con- 
cealment and  escape,  while  extensive  basements  served  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  stolen  goods,  and,  in  others,  there  were  furnaces  used  by  coiners, 
and  stills  for  the  production  of  excisable  spirits.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
street  were  a  number  of  tenements  fearful  to  approach,  called  Black  Boy 
Alley,  and  these,  in  the  reign  of  George  IE.,  were  a  terror  to  the  whole  city. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  called  the  "  Black  Boy 
Alley  Gang,"  was  to  entice  the  unwaiy  by  means  of  prostitutes ;  then  ga^ 
them  so  that  they  should  not  give  the  alarm ;  after  which  it  was  the  practice  of 
these  nefarious  wretches  to  drag  their  victims  to  one  of  their  depositories,  and, 
having  robbed  and  murdered  them,  to  throw  the  dead  bodies  down  into  the 
ditch.  These  atrocities,  however,  became  so  notorious  that  special  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Government  to  pursue  the  offenders,  and  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
were  executed  at  one  time.f 

Such  were  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  np  to  1843  it  had  held  its  own 
bad  pre-eminence.  It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  locality  in  which  Lord  Ashley . 
had  wished  to  see  religious  and  philanthropic  efforts  undertaken,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  became  almost  as  familiar  with  the  district  of  Field  Lane 
as  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor  Square.  If  the  outcasts  were  to  be 
gathered  in,  it  could  only  be  done  by  providing  the  means  of  rescae  in  the 
midst  of  their  daily  surroundings ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  reached  at  all,  it 
could  only  be  achieved  by  the  self-denying  labours  of  those  who  would  close 
their  senses  to  the  sickening  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  these  loathsome 
haunts. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise,  in  the  present  day,  what  self-denial  was  involved 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  the  establishment  of  a  Ragged  School.  Charles 
Dickens  has  thus  described  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  Lord  Ashley's  early 
labours  in  this  field : — 

"  I  found  my  first  Ragged  School  in  an  obscure  place  called  West  Street, 
Saffron  HiU,  pitifully  struggling  for  life  under  every  disadvantage.  It  had  no 
means ;  it  had  no  suitable  rooms ;  it  derived  no  power  or  protection  from  being 
recognised  by  any  authority ;  it  attracted  within  its  walls  a  fluctuating  swarm 
of  faces — young  in  years,  but  youthful  in  notliiug  else — ^tliat  scowled  Hope 
out  of  countenance.  It  was  held  in  a  low-roofed  den,  in  a  sickening  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  midst  of  tunt,  and  dirt,  and  pestHenoe ;  with  all  the  deadly 
sins  let  loose,  howling  and  shrieking  at  the  doors.  Zeal  did  not  supply  the 
place  of  method  and  training ;  the  teachers  knew  little  of  their  office ;  the 
pupils,  with  an  evil  sharpness,  found  them  out,  got  the  better  of  them,  derided 
them,  made  blasphemous  answers  to  Scriptural  questions,  sang,  fought, 
danced,  robbed  each  other — seemed  possessed  by  lemons  of  devils.    The  plao« 

•  "  Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Mission,**  by  R.  W.  Vandcrkista. 
t  "London,'*  by  Pand  Hofhson,  LL.D. 
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was  stormed  and  carried,  oyer  and  oyer  again ;  the  lights  were  blown  oat,  the 
books  strewn  in  the  gutters,  and  the  female  scholars  carried  off  triumphantly 
to  their  old  wickedness.  With  no  strength  in  it  but  its  purpose,  the  school 
stood  it  all  out,  and  made  its  way.  Some  two  years  since  I  found  it  quiet  and 
orderly,  full,  lighted  with  gas,  well  whitewashed,  numerously  attended,  and 
thoroughly  established." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  Field  Lane 
Ragged  School.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  no  sooner  had  Lord  Ashley 
taken  it  under  his  protection  than  it  began  to  develop,  and  its  usefulness  to 
increase,  until  within  ten  years  the  committee  were  able  to  report,  "  It  has 
established  a  free  Day  School  for  infants ;  an  Evening  School  for  youths  and 
adults  engaged  in  daily  occupation ;  a  Women's  Evening  School  for  impxtoving 
character,  and  extending  domestic  usefulness,  thereby  making  better  mothers 
and  more  comfortable  homes:  Industrial  Classes,  to  teach  youths  tailoring 
and  slioemaking ;  employment  in  the  shape  of  wood-chopping,  as  an  industrial 
test  for  recommendation  to  situations ;  a  Home  for  boys,  when  first  engaged 
in  places,  apart  from  unwholesome  contamination ;  a  Night  Refuge  for  the 
utterly  destitute ;  a  clothing  society  for  the  naked ;  a  distribution  of  bread  to 
the  starving;  baths  for  the  filthy;  a  room  to  dry  clothes,  worn  in  the  rain 
daring  the  day;  Bible  Classes,  under  voluntary  teaching,  through  which 
nearly  10,000  persons  of  all  ages,  but  of  one  class,  all  in  a  state  of  physical 
and  spiritual  destitution,  have  heard  set  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
during  the  past  year ;  a  separate  Bible  Class  for  mothers  and  other  women ; 
a  refuge  prayer  meeting ;  a  Teachers'  prayer  meeting ;  quart-erly  conferences 
for  committee  and  teachers,  for  minute  examination  into  the  detailed  working 
of  our  institution  ;  a  School  Missionary,  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sick,  to  scour  the  streets,  to  bring  youthful  wanderers  to  the  school,  and  to 
rescue  fallen  females  from  paths  of  sin;  and  a  Ragged  Church  for  the 
'proclamation  of  the  Gkwpel  and  the  worship  of  God !  " 

To  all  of  these  progressive  movements  Lord  Ashley  lent  important  aid. 

Having  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  get  a  firm  grip 
•£  it  by  seeing  for  himself  everything  that  was  to  be  seen  in  connection  with 
the  work,  and  hearing  for  himself  all  that  was  to  be  heard.  He  went  into  the 
vilest  rookeries,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved ; 
lie  visited  the  few  Ragged  Schools  that  were  in  existence  at  that  time,  and 
inspired  hope  and  courage  in  the  teachers  by  his  presence ;  he  took  his  place 
in  the  school  beside  them,  and  spoke  kindly  words  to  the  wondering  listeners. 
A  strange  sight  was  a  Ragged  School  audience  in  those  days.  There  were  to 
be  seen  "  the  cunning  expression  of  the  cadger;  the  sharp,  acute  face  of  the 
street  minstrel ;  the  costermonger  out  of  work ;  the  cropped  head  of  the  felon 
who  had  just  left  gaol ;  the  pallid  and  thinly-clad  woman,  weakened  by  long- 
continued  sickness  and  penury ;  the  s}>are  form  of  him  who,  once  in  affluence, 
had  '  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living/ "  And  among  this  motley 
assembly  Lord  Ashley  would  sit  with  his  calm  eyes  gazing  sorrowfully  upoo 
them,  and  his  pleasant  voice  trying  to  utter  words  of  hope. 
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It  was  obvions  to  him,  howeyer,  that  those  who  were  under  Ragged  School 
influence  were  but  as  a  drop  of  the  bncket  in  comx>arison  with  the  vast 
number  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  cities,  who  were  totally  oncared 
for,  rnd  his  heart  bled  for  them.  Happily,  not  his  heart  only ;  there  were 
other  workers  in  the  field ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  these  were  all  drawn 
together  in  one  band  of  brotherhood,  known  as  the  Ragged  School  Union.  ' 

We  hare  broken  the  continuous  thread  of  the  personal  history  in  order 
to  give  clearness  to  the  action  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  three  great  move- 
ments which  signalised  this  year.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  Diary  to 
gather  up  some  of  the  entries  which  have  been  omitted. 

Good  Friday. — Ramsnfate.  With  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  this  Christian  (t)  land,  this  day  will  pass  over  without  a  notion  that  it  is  any- 
thing  different  from  other  days.  Factories  will  run ;  apprentices  will  groan ; 
coal  mines  explode ;  ?in  shops  absorb  and  vomit  forth ;  the  labourers  in  absolute 
ignorance,  the  masters  in  practical  infidelity,  of  God's  saving  truths  I 

To  the  parish  ohuroh ;  heard  a  sermon  from  a  gentleman  of  the  new  school— 
cold,  declamatory,  without  unotion  or  comfort.  I  find  fault  with  him  not  for 
what  he  did  say,  but  for  what  he  did  net  say  ;  it  was  a  disoourae  of  omissions. 
He  could  not  fail  on  this  day  to  speak  of  our  Lord ;  but  his  whole  sennon  was 
in  the  style  of  a  French  iloge! 

The  reader  bowed  his  head  at  every  mention  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  whether  it 
>vere  in  the  lesson,  the  epistle,  the  Gospel,  the  oreeds,  or  the  sermon.  This  is  the 
novel  practice,  and  I  think  a  very  superstitious  one.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
name  **  Christ,"  though  perhaps  the  higher  name  of  the  twa  This  is  an  affected 
obedience  to  the  text  in  Philippians,  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,"  affected,  I  think,  because  if  they  really  desired  a  literal  obedience  in  the 
belief  of  a  literal  command,  they  would  resort  to  a  genuflexion  instead  of  a 
reverence.  But  the  text  cannot  be  taken  literally  ;  the  whole  context  is  adverse 
to  such  an  interpretation;  it  is  said  "  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  thingfs  in  heaven,"  &c.  &c.  Now  what  things  in  heaven  have  a  knee  to 
bow  with  7  They  can  and  do  offer  spiritual  homage  and  reverence,  but  they  do 
not,  and  cannot,  offer  any  bodily  worship.  Neither  do  they  listen  to  and  adore  **  a 
name  "  as  pronounced  by  human  lips,  but  they  contemplate  and  revere  and  extol 
the  power,  glory,  and  essence  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  herein  they  set  us 
an  example,  and  in  this  way  alone  can  we  on  earth  join  in  simultaneous  worship 
with  the  hosts  of  Heaven.  The  repeated  bowings,  where  the  name  frequently 
occurs,  savours  of  idolatry,  not  unmixed  with  a  spice  of  the  ridiculous.  Why 
then  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  creed  7  Because  it  is  an  old  and  long- 
established  practice,  conformed  to,  and  understood,  by  all  members  of  the  Churoh, 
and  one  which  it  would  be  as  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  change,  as  it  is  to  intro- 
duoe  the  other.  To  bow,  when  making:  the  confession,  is  a  representative 
homage  of  all  that  is  due  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  the  authority,  glory, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  our  blessed  Lord,  for  this  is  the 
true  meaningf  of  His  **  name  "  as  is  set  forth  in  msny  passages  of  Scripture. 

April.  EEister  Sunday. — ^The  parish  churoh,  where  we  attended  divine  service 
on  Good  Friday,  is  infested  with  Puseyism,  so  to-day  we  went  and  took  the  saora- 
ment  at  St.  Lawrence,  a  small  village  distant  much  less  than  a  Sabbath  di^f  *• 
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journey.  No  show,  **  no  form  nor  oomelinoBS,"  bufc  at  least  health  in  the  service  I 
The  little  church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  crammed  and  choked  with  high  gawky  boxes 
that  they  call  pews ;  the  common  people  are  fairly  elbowed  out ;  the  gentry  and 
middle  classes  sit  as  if  they  were  packed  for  security.  I  do  dislike  pews,  they  are 
always  ungainly,  and,  in  parish  churches,  uf^juH,  The  parishioners  of  the  poorer 
sort  are  altogether  excluded  from  their  rights,  and  if  they  go  to  church  at  all,  go, 
as  it  were,  by  sufferance,  and  for  the  chance  of  a  sitting.  Strangers,  too,  who 
walk  in,  are  not  sure  of  an  hospitable  reception ;  they  must  yery  often  stand 
up,  or  walk  out  This  is  not  Uie  House  of  Gk>d.  Tlmre  may  be  something 
to  be  said  in  respect  of  proprietary  chapels,  or  other  places  of  worship  built,  not 
for  the  masses,  but  for  private  accommodation ;  these  are  different  from  parochial 
churchesL  We  have,  it  is  a  very  sad  thing,  rendered  pews  indispensable  in  many 
plaoes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman ;  they  are  a  vile  and  painful  source 
of  revenue. 

Blinny  and  I,  through  God*s  mercy,  took  the  sacrament  together :  had  after- 
wards, towards  evening,  a  solitary  walk  on  the  seashore  (while  the  blessed  child- 
ren ran  about  the  sands),  and  reoalled  the  past  and  anticipated  the  future,  in 
faith,  and  fear,  and  fervent  prayer. 

April  26th.^The  issue  I  have  long  foreseen  is  approaching ; — a  collision 
between  the  Clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  People.  The  Church  will  destroy  itself. 
Undoubtedly  a  struggle  of  some  sort  is  at  hand.  Sir  George  Grey  expressed  a 
wish  that  these  violences  and  consequences  of  Puseyism  should  be  noticed  in  some 
debate.    He  is  right,  and  please  God,  I  will  do  it. 

April  27th.— :-The  Popish  aggressions  in  Tahiti  have  not  contributed  to  render 
Puseyism  popular  among  us.  What  a  scene  of  fraud  and  violence  is  that,  and  yet 
can  toe  complain  7  The  same  poet  brings  us  an  account  of  our  tyranny  in  Scinde. 
Power  guided  by  no  principle,  restrained  by  no  apprehensions,  but  stimulated  by 
a  sense  of  profit,  influences  and  oppresses  all  mankind  alike.    .    .    . 

April  28th. — My  birthday.  I  am  this  day  forty-two  years  old,  more  than  half 
my  course  is  run,  even  supposing  that  I  fulfil  the  age  assigned  by  the  Psalmist 
to  fallen  man.  **  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  says  the  sensualist's  proverb ;  a 
long  life  and  a  useful  one  would  be  more  noble  and  more  Scriptural ;  but  it  is 
spoken  to  the  praise  of  Solomon,  and  by  God  Himself,  that  he  had  not  asked  a 
long  life ;  neither  then  will  I ;  but  I  do  ask,  for  to  this  we  have  the  warranty  of 
the  Holy  Word,  that  the  residue  of  my  years  be  griven  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Lord's  glory,  and  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Surely 
I  may  also  pray  to  see,  and  even  to  reap,  some  fruit  of  my  labours,  to  discern  at 
least  some  probability  of  harvest,  although  to  be  gathered  by  other  hands  t  The 
Factory  Bill  drags  along — ten  years  have  >f  itnessed  no  amelioration — the  plan 
for  Education  is  defeated;  the  Opium  effort  is  overthrown.  On  the  Colliery 
Question  alone  have  I  hod  partial  success,  and  that  even  is  menaced  by  evil  and 
selfish  men. 

Early  in  January,  Lord  Londonderry  had  invited  the  formation  of  a 
league  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Colliery  Bill ;  and  by  February  tliere  had 
been  a  "  mighty  stir  in  Scotland  "  to  effect  this  end ;  while  in  Ireland  there 
liad  been  organised  hostility  to  the  Chimney  Sweepers  Act.  It  seemed  in 
truth  that  there  was  a  fatality  attendant  upon  these  measupes,  but  as  it  proyed 
the  Colliery  Act  was  yet  to  be  added  permanently  to  the  list  of  successes. 
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May  16th. — JuBtretamed  from  House  of  Commont.  CnmTniTig  Bmoe  at- 
tempted a  repeal  of  the  Colliery  Act.  He  called  it  a  modifioation  of  a  clanae ; 
bat  each  tcunpering  is  suspicious  and  fall  of  danger.  I  resisted  his  bringing  in 
the  Bill,  and  beat  him  by  137  to  23.  Ckni  be  praised  I  No  one  was  thorooghly 
odious  but  Boebuck,  who  I  thought  was  with  me.  He  entered  into  a  long  and 
laboured  argument  about  the  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour ;  and  main- 
tained all  the  positions  that  ignorance  and  heartlessness  are  so  fond  of  taking 
up.  The  Government  was  cordiaL  I  had  many  cases  of  benefit  to  show  as 
having  occurred  in  En^laiid,  and  thus  to  infer  that,  were  the  law  obeyed,  similar 
results  would  ensue  in  Scotland. 

May  21st. — Brocket.*  Found  Melbourne  better  than  I  had  ezpeotedL  He 
looks  older,  and  perhaps  weaker ;  nevertheless,  his  intellects  are  clear,  though 
his  temperament  almost  seems  subdued.    With  care  he  may  yet  do  well. 

The  state  of  the  Churches  in  the  year  1843  was  yeiy  remarkable.  In 
'  England  the  Tractarian  movement  was  advancing  rapidly ;  in  Ireland  it  was 
the  "  Repeal "  year,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  making  capital  cat  of  the 
political  agitation ;  while  in  Scotland  it  was  the  year  of  the  Bismption,  and, 
on  May  the  18th,  some  five  hundred  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Candlish,  seceded  from  the  old 
Kirk  and  initiated  the  Free  Church. 

May  30th. — ^Dr.  PuM^y  has  preached  a  sermon  at  Oxford  so  strongly  savouring 
of  Popery  that  the  Yicu-Chancellor  demanded  a  copy,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  a  Theological  Board.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  wilL  in  the 
opinion  of  most  people,  be  determined  by  the  result.  Had  they  seized  on  Tract 
XC.  and  condemned  it,  the  course  would  have  been  easier,  clearer,  safer.  The 
means  of  evasion,  in  a  discourse  on  such  a  subject,  are  far  greater  than  in  a 
treatise  so  bold,  false,  and  unprincipled.  Curious  state  the  country  is  in — Ire- 
land rent  by  Popery,  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  rebellion ;  the  Papists  hear^. 
united,  furious — the  Protestants  cold,  discordant,  indifferent — ^their  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  all  as  one  man  I  ours  as  a  multitude ; — Scotland  with  her 
Church  torn  asunder,  urging  religion,  but  really  sowing  democracy,  and  pre- 
paring a  forward  movement — ^England  with  Popezy  in  her  Universities;  her 
chapels,  churches,  societies  rent  in  the  midst ;  with  nine-tenths,  of  the  people 
arrayed  against  the  Ecclesiastics — ^if  an  aggressive  movement  be  made  by  the 
Dissenters  (and  what  more  likely  7)  where  is  our  power  of  resistance  7  All  is 
gloomy,  there  is  no  dawn ;  it  seems  like  a  preternatural  <^«.rlrnftaa — ^it  filU  me 
with  grief  and  anger  to  hear  the  language,  and  watch  the  supineneas,  of  the 
wealthy  and  great.  **  Tou  have  said  the  same  thing  for  the  last  twenty  years,** 
** you  have  gx)t  out  of  difficulties  before,  and  you  will  do  so  again,*'  "there  is 
nothing  in  it,"  '*all  flourish,"  "never  mind,"  and  so  forth.  Ah,  well  I  a  man 
who  has  recovered  from  four  attacks  of  fever  might  just  as  well  conclude  that 
he  shall  certainly  recover  from  the  fifth  ;  every  additional  access  of  the  disease 
must  find  him  weaker.  But  thus  we  shall  go  on  chewing  a  moral  opium,  every 
one  seeking  to  delude  himself,  and  enjoy  the  passing  hour.    The  deluge  came  on 

*  Brocket  belonged  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  came,  after  his  death,  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Pfilmeraton.  Lord  Lawrence  at  one  time  rented  it.  It  now  belongs  to  Lord  Cowp«r, 
Liidy  Palmerston's  grandson. 
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the  world  in  its  momentB  of  f  eastingr  and  thonghtlessneos ;  the  world  has  not 
changed,  nor  will  it.    .    .    . 

Jnne  8xd. — Fntey^s  sermon  condemned,  and  himself  interdicted  to  preach  for 
two  years ;  this  is  g'ood,  simply  as  showing  that  we  are  not  all  of  one  com- 
plexion ;  but  it  will  not  operate  as  a  check ;  all  is  ronning  into  oonfnsionf  the 
Low  Ghnrch  are  becoming  lower  and  talk  of  Dissent,  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  Catechism,  the  Prayer-book,  the  everything.  Mother  Chnr(^  will  soon  be 
eviscerated,  Esan  and  Jacob  are  striving  within  her  bowels,  yet  she  consults  not 
the  Lord  1    .    .    . 

June  fith. — Grand  battles  by  the  Indian  maU,  grand  viotoriea,  and  still 
grander  injustice  !  Wrong  and  robbery  on  a  splendid  and  successful  scale  are 
sure  to  be  hushed  up,  if  not  api^auded.  I  shrink  with  a  oombiued  feeling  of 
terror  and  nausea  from  our  national  sins.  .  .  .  Whither  are  we  going  1  Oh, 
England  I  England  1  Magna  luis  eommisiaf  yet  there  is  no  repentoooe,  no  shame, 
no  self-abasement ;  in  vain  God's  ancient  people,  by  their  history  and  by  their 
prophets,  exhibit  the  peril  and  point  out  the  refine.  "  I  have  surely  heard 
Ephraim  bemoaning  himself  thus :  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised, 
as  a  bnUock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  turn  Thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,  for 
Thou  art  the  Lord  my  Gkxl.**    .    .    . 

July  10th. — Every  day  adds  to  my  burthen.  I  have  jupt  received  a  long 
treatise,  by  a  medical  man,  written  in  defence  of  the  Factory  system.  This  wiU 
have  its  weight,  and,  humanly  speaking,  add  another  obstruction  to  the  enact- 
ment of  remedial  measures. 

Lord  Ashley,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  many  friends,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  anxieties  which,  rather  than  the  work,  made  the  burden  of  life,  he 
found  help  and  encouragement  in  the  counsel  of  those  whose  opinion  he  could 
value  at  once  for  its  wisdom  and  sincerity.  Among  those  for  whom  he  enter- 
taiued  great  esteem  and  affection  was  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  wrote  to  him 
at  this  time  as  follows : — 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Uptoi?,  1th  Month  lOth,  1843. 

Dear  Lord  Ashley, — We  were  sorry  not  to  see  thee  and  thy  dear  children 
on  the  8th,  as  the  weather  cleared  here,  and  we  therefore  expected  you,  but  we 
hope  it  is  only  a  pleasure  delayed,  and  that  I  may  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Lady  Ashley  also.  My  husband  and  myself  are  anxious  for  you  to  propose 
an  early  day  to  bring  your  children  to  pay  us  your  country  quiet  visit.  I  do  not 
know  c^  our  having  any  engagement  this  week  of  an  evening  except  on  the  12th 
inst.,  therefore  any  day  but  this  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  you  to  dinner,  as 
proposed,  at  half -past  four  o'clock.  I  felt  thy  observations,  dear  Lord  Ashley,  as 
CO  the  little  we  appear  to  accomplish  in  our  labours  for  the  good  of  mankind.  I 
observe  that  we  do  not  at  once  see  what  we  desire,  but  I  feel  assured  that  if  in 
our  labours  we  seek  to  do  all  unto  the  Lord,  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in 
Him.  Bemember  there  is  a  seed-time  as  well  as  a  harvest,  and  sometimes  the 
•eed  remains  long  in  the  earth  before  it  appears  above  ground ;  this  I  have  found 
che  case  frequently  in  works  of  charity.  I  observe  what  thou  saidst  upon  our 
remembering  thee  in  our  prayer ;  I  did  do  it  yesterday  particularly,  and  was 
enabled  earnestly  and  in  faith  to  commend  those  who  loved  the  Lord  to  His 
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holy  keepintr,  *nd  to  praj  for  their  being:  firmly  fixed  and  established  on  Christ 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  that  they  might  be  so  strengthened  to  adorn  His  doctrine 
and  live  to  His  praise,  as  to  be  instnunents  in  drawing  others  who  were  far  off 
near  unto  Himself. 

With  kind  regards  to  Lady  Ashley, 

I  remain,  with  Christian  esteem  and  loye,  thy  friend, 

Elizabeth  Fbt. 

July  15th.  .  .  .  Have  sat  for  three  days,  now  ooncladed,on  the  Durham 
Election  Committee  ;  in  the  chair ;  unseated  Lord  Dungannon.  *  I  am  resolved, 
whenever  I  have  the  opportunity,  to  run  breast-high  against  ail  canes  of  bribery. 
This  is  a  perilous,  a  wicked  system ;  it  is  corrupting  our  people,  and  spreading 
moral  and  political  mischief  in  all  directions  ! 

Hurried  beyond  all  precedent ;  never  a  moment  to  myself ;  just  now  got  an 
evening,  and  here  I  am  alone,  trying  to  think  of  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  but 
I  have  lost  all  power  of  consecutive  meditation — all  must  be  like  my  daily  life, 
broken  by  interruptions. 

Bead  and  said,  God  be  blessed,  some  of  old  Bacon*s  godly  prayers,  beantifnl 
and  comforting. 

18th. — ^Met  to-day,  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  to  consider  best  mode  of  combining 
the  laity  in  one  general  movement  against  Puseyism ;  it  was  an  unanimous  and 
hearty  assemblage.  '*  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble."  We  numbered  but 
myself,  Sandon,  and  Grosvenor,  among  Lords ;  Colquhoun,  Sir  G.  Rose,  among 
the  M.F.^s ;  my  brother  William,  and  Frankland  Lewis.  This  is  a  sad  time ; 
great  dangers  and  no  courage,  much  subtlety,  and  moderate  penetration ;  great 
need,  and  very  little  activity ;  vast  public  hazard,  and  abundant  self-seeking. 
Meroz  would  be  a  pattern  of  promptitude  and  self-denial  to  the  religious  and 
political  patriots  of  our  day.  They  shun  trouble,  they  fear  responsibility ;  they 
cannot  hazard  rebuke,  or  comment,  or  even  observation.  They  will  give  wishes 
and  praise,  but  no  co-operation,  at  least,  while  the  thing  is  uncertain — **  it  is 
better  not  to  be  committed,"  *'  are  you  quite  sure  f  '* "  have  you  plenty  of  names? " 
Many  rejoice  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  but  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  by 
others.  And  yet  in  zeal,  in  faith,  and  fear,  and  full  hope,  we  signed  the  Memorial 
to  the  Fowers  of  the  University  (I,  leading  as  chairman),  and  consigned  it  for 
execution  to  a  committee.  And  now  may  the  God  of  all  truth  and  love  bless  it 
and  prosper  it  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  service  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  We  several  times  nearly  ran  aground  on  the  shoals  of  caution,  ex})ediency 
and  delay ;  but  we  were  saved  from  shipwreck.    •    .    . 

July  27  th. — All  in  a  hurry ;  about  to  start  for  Antwerp  by  the  steamer.  The 
residence  and  regimen  of  Carlsbad  is  recommended  for  Minny. 

Many  things  left  undone.  Cannot  bear  to  leave  the  Session  when  I  might  be 
useful ;  but  the  season  will  not  wait^  we  are  already  behind  the  proper  time. 
Parted  from  the  younger  children — this  is  a  sad  and  sickening  drawback  to  any 
pleasure.  May  God,  in  His  mercy,  goodness,  and  power,  protect  and  bless  them, 
and  restore  us  safe  and  happy  to  each  other  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  1  Got  in  my 
Agricultural  Bill,  God  be  praised. 

*  Lord  Dungannon,  Conaervative,  was  returned  at  the  eleotion  for  the  d^  of 
Durbam,  by  a  majority  «f  101  over  3fr.  Bright,  of  the  **  Leagua." 
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Following  the  eonrse  he  had  pnmied  in  his  foreign  tonr,  ten  years  pre- 
Tionsly,  Lord  Ashley  took  with  him  a  book,  in  which  he  recorded,  from  day 
to  day,  the  principal  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  the  impressions  prodnced 
npon  his  mind  by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Every  page  in  the  Jonmal  is 
interesting ;  but  as  it  is  only  one  of  fonr  snch  Journals,  we  must  content  our- 
selTes  with  giving  brief  extracts  from  it  here. 

Arrived  at  Antwerp,  his  first  visit 


To  the  citadel  to  survey  the  soene  of  useless  oama^  and  unwarrantable 
violence.  Why  did  old  Chased  bombard  a  defenceless  quarter,  and  destroy  the 
buildings,  and  ruin  the  inhabitants  7  A  mere  spirit  of  revenge.  Why  did  the 
King  of  Holland  cut  open  the  dykes,  and  sluice  a  whole  region  of  fertile  lands  7 
From  the  same  motive.  Why,  above  all,  did  he  attempt  a  resistance  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  England  and  France,  and  hope  (or  rather  pretend  to  hope)  to  hold 
the  fortress  in  the  face  of  such  an  army  as  never  before  laid  siege  to  a  place  of 
aach  dimensions  7    It  was  a  proud,  wanton,  shameless  waste  of  human  life. 

The  cathedral  is  unimpressive.  No  monuments  of  ancient  champions  in  sword 
or  spirit ;  no  dim  religious  light ;  few  recollections  and  few  anticipations.  The 
perpetual  succession  of  shrines  to  the  Virgin  and  to  the  saints,  glittering  with 
tinsel,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture  altogether  discordant  with  the  architecture 
of  the  edifice,  is  unfavourable  to  solemnity  of  feeling.  One  nauseates  the  rivalry 
of  these  canonised  sinners ;  disgust  is  excited  in  the  heart  of  true  Protestants, 
and  unity  of  worship  must  be  impossible  to  the  devotion  even  of  a  Roman 
Catholic.    .    .    . 

It  was  natural  to  him  to  look  at  cities,  as  at  events,  in  the  light  of  the 
lessons  they  teach,  and  he  adds : — 

Contrast  the  city  with  what  it  was  once,  and  with  what  Napoleon  intended  that 
it  should  be ;  and  see  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Lotus  Englishmen  take  warn- 
ing, and,  while  we  quote  our  imports  and  exports,  the  amount  of  our  tonnage  and 
the  number  of  our  capitalists,  call  to  mind  that  Antwerp,  in  her  palmy  days, 
could  boast  of  a  trade  with  half  the  world ;  count  at  one  time  two  thousand  five 
hundred  vessels  in  her  harbours,  and  exhibit  on  her  'Change  five  thousand  mer- 
chants, whose  business  demanded  their  presence  there  no  less  than  twioe  every 
day !  "  O  Lord,"  well  may  our  nation  sry,  **  make  me  to  know  the  number  of  my 
days*  that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  Uve  1  ** 

All  went  well  with  the  travellers  at  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  and  Yerviers,  but  at 
Aix-la-Ghapelle  they  were  for  some  days  detained  by  the  indisposition  of 
liady  Ashley,  which  gave  Lord  Ashley  ample  leisure  to  see  the  place,  and  also 
for  quiet  reading  and  meditation. 

Saw  the  cathedral ;  parts  of  it  ancient ;  little,  I  think,  to  impress  the  mind. 
The  long  high  lancet  windows  are  very  grand ;  but  there  is  a  sad  medley  of 
architectures.  Under  the  dome  is  the  inscription,  "  Carolo  Magno ; "  there  was 
his  body,  and  there  is  now  his  memory.  Death  brings  the  rich  and  the  poor  to 
one  level ;  the  resurrection  will  disturb  that  level,  and  raise  many  of  the  poor 
above  the  rich.  The  widow  and  her  mite  may  cany  it  over  Charlemagne  and  his 
ohurcheSk    •    •    • 
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Have  been  readingr  Seeley*B  abridgme&t  of  Wilberforo6*8  Life.  How  many 
things  have  we  felt  alike,  what  flimilar  diaappointmentB,  misgfivings,  and  di»- 
(Tiists  1  Pitt  eomes  oat  to  advantage  ae  a  patriot,  a  worldly  man  of  high  senti- 
ments and  high  actions,  with  a  full  and  rich  amount  of  heathen  yiitues  and 
elerated  philosophy !  bat  as  a  man  of  piety  and  relii^ion,  as  a  Christian  man,  he 
is  like  an  anbaptised  person.  Policy  and  expediency  were  "  a  lamji  unto  his  feet, 
and  a  light  onto  his  path ;  **  he  had  no  other,  and  they  led  him  into  many  a 
qnagmire. 

▲ix  has  an  air  of  comfort  amoxig  the  people  that  is  highly  agreeable.  I  walk 
through  all  the  streets  and  see  no  shoeless,  shirtless  paupers.  The  houses  are 
clean  and  well  built,  the  streets  sufficiently  broad,  and  fountains  In  abundance. 
The  children  look  plump,  and  the  natives  easy  and  tranquiL  Popery  here  does 
not  wear  a  very  degrading  and  superstitious  aspect;  it  must  always  be  in 
unfavourable  relief  compared  with  Protestant  countries,  but  these  parts,  if 
estimated  by  the  standard  of  Italy  or  of  Ireland,  enjoy  a  form  of  religions 
freedom. 

When  the  health  of  Lady  Ashley  was  sufficiently  restored,  the  journey 
was  resumed  in  easy  stages,  and  Cologne  was  tlie  next  resting-place. 

August  4th. — What  a  hotel  the  **  Belle  Vue'*  I  the  rooms  looking  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  City ;  all  ii  life  and  cheerfulness,  and  apparent  friendliness.  The 
Germans  always  pleased  me ;  I  like  their  origin,  akin  to  ours ;  I  like  their 
history,  their  character,  their  social  life.  I  like  their  patriotism,  their  depth  of 
intellect,  their  powers  of  perseverance  and  research  ;  I  hope  mighty  things  from 
their  fervour  of  spirit,  their  capacity  for  affection,  their  disposition  to  piety. 
What  an  union  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  might 
be  formed  between  England  and  the  German  people  t 

Of  the  cathedral  he  says: — 

Interior  very  splendid,  architecture  of  the  choir  equal  in  lightness  and  purity 
to  anything  in  the  whole  world — gold  and  frescoes  and  painted  windows  witiiout 
stint ;  the  church,  when  completed,  in  all  its  similar  details,  will  be  perhaps, 
excepting  St  Peter*s,  the  finest  temple  in  the  universe  erected  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  disgraced  and  profaned  by  those  intrusive  Saints  and 
Madonnas,  it  will  be  little  better  than  a  Pantheon.  It  has  gained  exceedingly  in 
splendour  by  these  renovations  in  gold  and  purple,  but  it  has  lost  in  venerableness. 
The  hand  of  time  is  effaced,  and  everything  you  see  is  from  the  hand  of  man.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  walked  out  through  the  old  grey  pillars  and  dusky 
aisles,  that  there  was  more  to  stir  the  heart  and  the  imagination  in  these  sober 
and  time-honoured  solitudes,  than  in  the  gny  and  gorgeous  surface  of  the  youthful 
choir — "  New  lamps  for  old  I "    .    .    . 

Such  a  night,  and  such  a  view  along  the  river,  the  scene  for  hundredsi.  n  i 
thousands  almost,  of  years,  of  ambition  and  patriotism,  of  attack  and  defence.  < 
blood  and  violence,  of  public  wars  and  private  feuds,  of  untold  sins  ard  some 
few  rude  virtues,  now  all  still  and  abounding  in  peace.  '*  Give  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,  because  there  is  none  other  that  flghteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou, 
O  God."  War  is  erected  into  a  science,  and  its  professors  enjoy,  and  will  continue 
to  enjoy,  a  prodigious  share  of  the  admiration  and  applause  of  mankind.    It  will 
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hi  oarioQS  (may  we  use  saoh  »  term  ?)  lo  obserre  the  etlimmte  and  measure  of 
such  heroee  as  Napoleon,  &e.  Jcc^  when  wetglied,  hereafter,  in  the  balance  of  the 
world  to  oome. 

From  Frmkfoit,  ihe  iraTellers  continved  their  jonraej,  bj  road,  in  their 

own  carriage. 

Much  apparent  ehange  of  character  in  people,  after  passini^  frentien  of 
Bavaria.  Good-hnmoured,  hut  alovenlj,  and  leas  clean.  Country  rural  and 
agreeable.  Poplar-trees  quite  magnificent.  More  trouble  in  Bavaria  with  pase- 
ports,  &0.,  than  elsewhere. 

In  those  days  steam  was  a  noyelty,  and  ti  Eselhaeh — 

They  complained,  as  others  do  elsewhere,  of  railways  and  steam-boats,  that 
these  oonveyanoes  had  abstracted  large  bodies  of  trayellers^  Mr.  Sigar,  of  the 
H6tel  de  Rnssie,  said  that  they  threw  upon  him  such  rast  and  sudden  companies 
that  he  could  not  entertain  them.  So  it  is  everywhere ;  all  tends  to  min  the 
Bmall  and  simple  proprietor,  and  swell  the  already  enormous  possessions  of  the 
great  Cl^MtaIist. 

But  whaterer  the  drawbacks  of  steam  might  he,  trarelling  hy  post  was 
certainly  not  free  from  diffienlties. 

At  Hardtfeld  detained  by  want  of  horses  at  inn  (The  Anchor),  which  is  also 
the  Post.  Manifestly  a  pre-determination  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  keep  ua 
all  night.  As  manifest  a  determination  on  onr  port  not  to  be  kept.  Yarions 
negotiations ;  alternately  dignity  and  coaxings.  Kmae  (the  tutor)  paid  several 
visits  to  shopkeepers  and  peasants.  They  promised  frequently,  and  as  frequently 
started  from  their  promises.  Excuses  plenty  as  blackberries.  We  asked  for  oxen  ; 
promised,  of  course,  and  then  told  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Bavaria.  At  last  two 
horses  were  procured.    .    .    . 

Bamberg  is  a  handsome  town,  and  so  is  Bairenth.  Ckrmany,  like  Italy,  pre- 
sents many  specimens  of  ancient  magnificence,  formerly  imperial,  now  provincial. 
Divided,  as  these  countries  have  been,  into  many  separate  and  independent 
governments,  they  offer,  on  the  same  extent  of  surface,  a  far  greater  amount  of 
the  works  of  art  than  is  found  in  countries  long  united  under  the  same  capital. 
Bamberg  possesses  a  noble  cathedral,  highly  ancient  and  of  a  most  dignified 
simplicity.  There  are  few  buildings  in  Europe  to  compare  with  it  for  majesty 
and  reverence.  The  series  of  monumental  brasses  is  unrivalled,  and  will  repay  a 
whole  day's  study.  There  are  fewer  of  those  intrusive  saints  here  than  in  Popish 
churches  generally ;  that's  a  relief,  and  adds  to  its  imposing  and  venerable 
aspect.  The  prince-bishops  all  lie  in  the  crypt,  their  resting-plaoee  marked  by  a 
stone  only.  This  is  striking.  A  long  line  of  eighty-two  ecclesiastical  sovereigns, 
who  were  content  to  be  "  splendid  in  life  **  without  being  **  pompous  in  the  grave.** 
In  bed  very  late  at  Bamberg.  Scarcely  slept  a  wink.  As  I  lay  awake,  heard  the 
cock  crow.  I  wonder  how  often  that  ordinary  and  rustic  sound  recalls  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  SI  Peter's  presumption  and  his  fall,  It  struck  me  forcibly 
that  all  perhaps  must  say,  with  the  cruel  Bishop  €kirdiner,  whenever  they  listen 
to  that  note,  "  I  have  sinned  with  Peter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  him.** 

Od  tie  12th  August  the  party  arrived  at  Carlsbad. 
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AvLg.  14th. — Dined  at  the  Saxisoher  SaaL  Drank  coffee  nib  jwe  on  the  espla- 
nade bj  the  Wieee.  Foreisrnen  certainly  enrpan  us  in  the  nature  and  variety  of 
their  social  enjoyments.  What  could  surpass  the  simple  and  cheap  luxury  of  a 
pretly  scene,  a  splendid  day,  delicious  air,  well-dressed  company,  green  trees,  and 
coffee  and  milk  enough  to  satisfy  five  persons,  for  about  a  shilling  7  Good,  very 
good  if  that  were  all.  But  I  myself  could  not  stand  it.  Such  a  facility  and 
ftach  a  character  of  amusement  would  prove  my  ruin ;  I  should  fall  like  Hanni- 
bal*s  soldiers  at  Capua,  and  surrender  all  sense  of  duty,  all  effort  for  mankind,  to 
the  overwhelming  fascinations  of  ease  and  selfishness. 

There  are  many  Jews  here  in  their  costume.  They  seem  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  separated  from  the  Gentiles.  I  have  bowed  to  several  to  show 
my  respect  for  the  nation.  I  shall  next  open  a  conversation  with  some  of  them. 
They  are  not  oppressed  here,  but  manifestly  avoided.  The  veil  is  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  Gentiles  in  respect  of  that  people  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  on  their  hearts  in 
respect  of  the  GospeL  Blessed  will  be  the  day  when  it  shall  be  taken  away  from 
bothl 

Aug.  17th.— What  heavenly  weather !  Days  of  Paradise,  and  nights  too !  It 
sounds  sometimes  like  freedom  or  affectation  to  say  '*  God  be  praised  for  this," 
and  '*  Thank  God  for  that,"  whioh  men  may  consider  a  mere  trifle ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  feel  it.  And  surely  every  moment  of  innocent  pleasure,  every  moment  of 
averted  mischief  (His  unkTMum  mercies  are  endless),  affords  new  cause  of  thank- 
fulness, of  joy.  If,  in  addition  to  these  delights,  the  soul  be  lifted  up  to  com- 
munion wit^  the  spirits  above,  there  is  the  foretaste  of  another  life,  and,  so  far, 
a  preparation  for  it  I  can  never  see  a  fine  prospect,  or  a  sun  setting  in  gIory» 
witiiout  blessing  God  for  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  His  creation. 

At  Carlsbad  Lord  Ashley,  as  well  as  Lady  Ashley,  drank  the  waters,  and 
he  makes  frequent  allusion  to  them  in  his  JoumaL 

Aug.  14th. — Saw  Dr.  Hochberger.  Agreeable  man.  Asked  his  advice  about 
drinking  the  waters.  Sensible  reply :  ^  You  need  not  have  come  here  to  drink 
them,  but,  beixig  here,  you  may  do  so,  and  you  will,  I  think,  derive  benefit  from 
them."    And  so  I  shall  begin  my  goblets  and  promenade  to-morrow  morning. 

Aug.  IGth. — The  waters  again  from  goblets.  Felt  half  ashamed  to  drink 
them  in  my  comparatively  vigorous  health,  but  really  one  need  not  entertain 
such  delicate  conceptions.  Saw  robust  and  muscular  men,  in  full  swig,  who 
could  sustain  or  undertake  a  siege,  walk  or  eat  for  a  wager.  Took  courage  and 
affected  as  much  necessity  as  they  did.  Baths  and  springs  exhibit  very  few 
apparently  sickly  people.  Seem  bent  on  society  and  dissipation  quite  as  much  as 
on  cure.  Aug.  2l8t. — ^Advised  by  Dr.  Hochberger  to  take  seven  goblets.  It  is 
the  life  of  a  whale  1  .  .  .  Aug.  23rd. — The  waters  seem  to  produce  on  me 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  a  hogshead  ol  the  Thames  would  be  quite  as  effective. 

Aug.  27th. — Sunday.  Psalms  of  the  day  contained  that  beautiful  CXXIT. 
with  its  touching  prayer  and  promise,  "Oh,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jemsalem; 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee  I "  I  rejoice  that  I  bear  this  blessed  inscription 
on  my  right  hand,  in  a  ring  carved  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  only  Hebrew  there 
who  possessed  such  skill.  It  is  rudely  done  ;  but  that  enhances  the  sentiment 
which  arises  from  the  discovery  of  genuine,  though  perhaps  uninstructed  piety, 
under  a  coarse  and  unpromising  surface.    I  priie  the  ring  ;  it  was  sent  me  Cthat 
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iBj  iho  stone)  bj  the  Bishop  of  Jemsalem.  I  do  not  say  that  I  wish  it  to  be 
baried  with  me,  that  would  be  ascribing  to  it  a  tallsmanio  effect ;  I  would  rather 
wish  it  to  be  worn  bj  gr^nerationB  of  mj  desoendants,  like  Urim  a^d  Thummim 
on  the  breast  of  the  High  Prieet,  on  whioh  they  might,  hour  by  hour,  oast  their 
eyes  and  read  the  mind  of  the  Lord  I 

Aug.  29th.  .  .  .  Walked  to  Freundsohafts  Saal  with  Oalitzin,  and  a  Russian 
oolonol,  a  good-natured  ohap,  but  the  yerieet  oozcomb  I  ever  saw — ^the  viotim  of 
his  own  charms,  a  martyr  to  the  admiration  and  lore  his  accomplishments  had 
begotten.  The  whole  world,  all  the  English  lords,  a  Devonshire,  a  Buocleuch, 
Jersey,  Sm.  &e.,  had  all  taken  him  by  force  and  compelled  him  to  stay  either  six 
weeks  at  Ohatsworth  or  two  months  at  Middleton,  or  take  a  sail  in  a  yacht ; 
he  could  not  resist,  not  he  ;  like  Saturn  he  was  eaten  by  his  own  children  1 

Sept.  I  St — ^Walked  up  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  view ;  day  beautifuL  I  lore  these 
open  prospects  ;  give  me  always  an  expanse  of  sky,  I  value  not  a  handful  of  it.  ^I 
then  can  fancy  the  dawning  glories  of  the  Second  Adyent.  *'  Behold  He  cometh 
with  clouds  I "  Oh  that  it  were  so  in  the  proiridenoe  of  Qod  that  the  intervening 
"  days  should  be  shortened"  and  a  speedy  and  a  closer  limit  be  set  to  the  sins,  and 
ooming  sufferings,  of  mankind  1 

Sept  5th. — Saw  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  rainbow  I  ever  beheld ;  so 
thought  Minny,  who  was  with  me.  *'  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud  ; "  one 
could  almost,  without  either  revelation  or  tradition,  infer  that  so  much  loveliness 
and  grandeur  were  speaking  truth  and  comfort  to  men.  .  .  .  Reading  Jeremiah 
with  Minny,  how  forcibly  was  the  15th  v.  of  Chap.  VIIL  applied  in  my  heart  to 
the  adminiBtration  of  Sir  Robert ;  '*  we  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came ; 
and  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold  trouble  !  "  Never  did  Minister  accede  to 
office  with  such  a  force  of  moral  power ;  never  has  Minister  disappointed  so  many 
hearts. 

Sept.  7th.  .  .  .  One  must  buy  presents  for  one's  friends  as  reminiscences. 
The  oocosion  enhances  the  value ;  you  could  not  for  thrice  the  money  in  England 
do  80  civil  a  thing.  Yet  the  choice,  jcc.,  takes  as  much  time  as  though  I  were  set 
on  a  grand  political  movement. 

There  is  much  amiable  simplicity  and  good  humour  about  the  people  here  of 
all  classes ;  I  am  not  disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  finding  the  working 
classes,  here  as  elsewhere,  alive  to  kind  words  and  willing — ^nay,  anxious — to  be 
obliging  and  courteous.  They  are  very  engaging,  and  the  children  are  quite 
darlings. 

On  Sept.  14th,  after  a  pleasant  visit  of  five  weeks,  during  which  Lord 
Ashley  had  only  seen  two  English  newspapers  ("never  read  one  without 
injurious  consequences ;  find  in  it  a  variety  of  things  to  excite  imagination  and 
stir  bile  ")»  ^^  ^^^^^  takes  leave  of  Carlsbad : — 

.  .  .  Walked  up  the  hill  with  Minny  to  enjoy  final  look  of  the  sweet  scene 
and  offer  up  final  prayer.  The  country  has  received  me  hospitably,  treated  me 
kindly,  and  dismisses  me  in  i>eace.  We  delight  in  the  scenery,  and  love  the 
people,  who  are  honest,  civil,  intelligent,  and  grateful.  I  can  render  them  no 
service,  but  I  wish  them  well,  and  beseeoh  God  to  give  them  peaoe  on  earth  and 
peace  in  heaven. 

The  next  halting-place  was  Prague 
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Sept.  17ih.  .  .  .  The  Ghoroh  of  St.  James,  hiuiidsonie  and  heavy.  Prag^ue 
is  full  of  Protestant  reoollections,  lata  trUtia,  ambigua  manifuUt.  Here  began 
and  here  ended  the  terrible  Thirty  Tears*  War.  Hardly  a  step  can  be  taken,  or  a 
wall  inspected,  or  a  stone  tamed,  without  some  reminisoenoe  of  faith  or  violenoe. 
Here  have  been  piety,  fanaticism,  honour,  fraud,  valour,  meanness,  all  that  can 
ennoble,  all  that  can  disgfraoe,  human  nature.  Popery  now  sits  enthroned,  but 
not  triumphant ;  it  has  expelled  Protestantism,  but  it  has  not  struck  deep  the 
roots  of  the  Papacy.  Will  no  heaven-sent  gust  of  wind  soon  arise  to  blow  do\.i« 
the  lifeless  plant  in  the  city  of  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ? 

If  the  scenery  through  which  Lord  Ashley  passed  incited  him  to  piety  and 
devotion,  the  haunts  of  men  no  leas  excited  his  benevolence  and  compassioa. 
He  could  not  bear  to  pass  a  public  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or 
the  sick,  without  looking  in  to  see  whether  he  could  not  gain  some  hint  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  institutions  in  which  he  was  personally  intexested, 
or  give  some  snggestions  from  his  own  experience  that  might  be  helpful  to 
them.  Thus  at  Prague  he  visited  the  Hospital  of  the  Elisabetines,  kept  and 
administered  by  an  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  noted  that  in  saeh  an 
institution  were  to  be  seen  the  good  points  of  Popery,  those  excellent  works 
being  done  openly  and  in  corporations,  whereas  in  Protestant  lands,  and  in 
England  especially,  they  are  done  privately  and  by  individuals. 

In  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Prague  he  found  in  existence  a  system  he  had 
long  wished  to  introduce  into  England,  namely,  the  reception  of  some 
patients  at  the  public  expense,  and  others  at  their  own,  but  all  under  pnblie 
inspection. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  this  travel-diary  the  events  ooeurring  in 
the  political  world  at  home  are  referred  to. 

Sept.  21st. — ^Vienna.  Dined  with  Sir  R.  Gordon.  Denison  *  sat  with  me  for 
an  hour  before  bed-time.  My  letters  give  hopes  that  Address  f  "  will  not  be  a 
failure."  Already,  they  say,  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  signatorea,  but 
that  is  nothing  ;  it  must  be  multiplied  by  one  hundred.  So  Kr.  Manrioe,  of  Gny's 
Hospital,  has  assailed  me  for  my  share  in  promoting  the  Address.  I  am  neither 
surprised  nor  displeased.  He  is  one  of  those  who  must  be  ranked,  aoooxding'  to 
old  Foxe's  definition,  as  "neither  sound  Protestant  nor  true  Papist."  ...  He 
once  did  excellent  servioe  in  the  cause  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopria  This  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  if  it  gives  him  pleasiire  or  does  him  good  to  assail  me,  be 
is  welcome. 

With  Lady  C,  Denison,  Minny,  ^.,  to  see  the  Jewel  House.  Splendid  collection 
of  beautiful  things  and  precious  stones  ;  everything  that  can  decorate  and  delude 
and  cover  the  nakedness  of  human  life.  All  brilliant  anid  interesting,  bat  most  of 
all  the  Crown  and  Regalia  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  at  Ai-y ;  verr 
amusing  for  us,  but  very  wrong  in  them.  Who  did  it  1  What  right  had  any  one 
to  plunder  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  ?  None,  I  suppose,  and  yet  we  do  it  every 
day.  Our  collections  would  be  scanty  enough  were  this  scruple  pushed  very  far. 
At  what  period  then,  after  burial,  are  the  dead  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  I 

•  Afterwards  Speaker.  t  Oxford  Univenitj. 
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We  flhoald  be  oommended  for  despoUin^  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  bat  the  whole 
world  would  ory  oat  if  we  eoattered  and  eachibited  the  bones  and  cpraye-fomitare 
of  Napoleon.  However,  be  that  ae  it  may,  these  jewels  belong  to  the  German 
nation,  and  not  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  They  ooght  to  be  placed  iu  the 
keeping  of  the  Diet,  at  Frankfort. 

...  Sir  B.  Gordon  oalled,  and  Frinoe  Esterhazy.  Received  a  very  kind 
note  from  Mettemich,  desiring  to  see  me  at  any  oonyenient  hour  of  the  morning. 
Went  to  his  villa;  very  friendly  reception  and  highly  complimentary.  He 
retains  his  old  habit  of  haranguing  rather  than  conversing ;  seems  far  better  iu 
health  than  I  had  anticipated ;  hair  very  white.  Talked  of  A,  B,  and  C ;  the 
only  thing  I  remember  as  of  politioal  interest  was  **  Moi  je  snis  fort  Anglais ; 
mais  il  faut  que  je  vous  dise  que  TAngleterre  a  pen  d'amis  en  Allemagne.*'  Alas, 
it  is  too  true ;  fools  that  we  all  are  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Sept.  23rd. — Wandered  about  alone  to  examine  old  haunts ;  cannot  decide  in 
whioh  of  two  houses  I  lived  eighteen  years  ago.  So  it  is ;  after  an  interval  of 
eighteen  years  I  find  myself  once  more  at  Vienna,  a  married  man  with  seven 
children  I  What  a  change  since  the  time  I  first  arrived  here ;  yet  I  do  not  mourn 
over  my  pott,  but  my  miispent  youth !  Ill-directed  feelings  and  wasted  hours 
flit  before  me  in  long  array ;  nevertheless,  they  were  not  without  fruit,  and,  by 
God*s  blessing,  good  fruit ;  experience  of  yarious  kinds  was  purchased  by  folly; 
though  without  criminality.  .  .  .  Qtod  in  His  mercy  grant  to  me  and  mine 
(we  ask  Him  not  "for  long  life*')  that  the  years  whioh  He  shall  give  may  be 
years  of  usefulness  ;  and  that  they  present .  not,  at  the  Great  Account,  a  mere 
record  of  things  received,  but  of  things  hoped  and  done  in  His  worship  aud 
service. 

Sept.  25th. — Dined  with  Gordon.  Drank  tea  with  the  Princess  Schonbourg  ; 
necessarily  silent  and  stiff.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  parties  might  become 
very  intimate  and  pleasant  To  Princess  Mettemich.  Nothing  can  be  more 
{rracious  or  kind.  Mettemich  complains  of  the  weight  of  affairs  ;  nnquestionubly 
they  must  be  heavy,  but  I  smiled  to  think  of  his  burdens  compared  with  those  uf 
a  House  of  Commons  Minister  in  England. 

Sept.  28th.    ...    I  feel  more  and  more  like  Ulysses  : 

"Towards  his  loved  coasts  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  vain.** 

The  JiHmvoeh  is  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  am  in  a  fever  to  be  off.  I  rejoice  in  this 
as  a  healthy  symptom,  for  the  allurements  of  this  place  are  such  as  would  lead  a 
man  to  a  still,  stagnant  life  of  ease  and  sensuality,  forgetfulness  of  duty  and 
honourable  toil ;  the  more  seductive  and  perilous  because  apparently  permissible 
and  harmless.  What  an  extraordinary  population  is  this  of  Vienna  !  What  a 
power  of  enjoying  existence  !  Their  digestions  must  be  strong  and  their  circula- 
tions perfect.  A  placid,  self-satisfied  expression  is  diffused  over  all  their  features 
and  actions ;  they  sit  together  by  hundreds  like  a  warm  statue^gallery.  You  may 
hear  a  pin  drop  among  them  after  the  claims  of  the  stomach  are  gratified  for  the 
moment ;  it  is  almost  the  effect  of  a  contented  conscience,  a  life  well  spent,  "  a 
(rood  man's  latter  days."  Never  have  I  seen,  and  never  have  I  read  of  a  place 
more  fatal  to  reli^ous  activity  ;  it  is  Laodicean  to  the  heart's  core.  .  .  .  Tu 
Pottendorf.  a  villa  jf  Prince  Esterhazy's.  Esterhazy  very  kind  and  hospitable. 
Sept  30th.  .  .  .  Visited  a  cotton  and  flax  mill  near  Pottendorf  belou^dug 
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to  an  AuBtrian  oompany,  and  undar  an  Engliah  director.  Fotxnd  the  people  «• 
everywhere,  pale,  yellow,  and  greatly  f&lleii  from  their  jojit  position  of  strength 
and  yitality.  Hours  of  labour  for  all  i^ges  from  5  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night ; 
uo  time  allowed  for  breakfast,  half  an  hoar  for  dinner,  and  one  hour  for  the 
education  of  the  children  I  Children  to  be  educated  in  the  midst  of  14  hours* 
daily  labour.  Oh,  the  pious  humbug,  the  hyiX)oritical  spirituality  1  Both  the 
directors,  one  who  had  been  there  forty -five  years,  and  the  otiier  a  young 
Englishman,  three  years  ago  from  Manchester,  aesored  me  that  the  labour  was 
far  too  long  and  oppressiye.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  Goyemment  prides  itself  on 
)3eing  '*  paternal,'*  and  yet  it  knows  and  permits  theee  things  1 

The  mills  on  the  whole  not  yery  bad ;  I  haye  seen  far  worse  in  England ; 
some  of  the  spinning  rooms,  howeyer,  yery  filthy  and  dose.  Children  nerer 
licaten.  .  .  .  AH  the  dwellings  of  the  work-people  are  on  a  fine  dry  soil,  an 
open  plain,  well  yentilated,  and  in  eyery  respect  meet  fayourable.  If  such,  then, 
lie  the  eyil  results  in  such  a  locality,  what  must  th^  be  in  the  crowded,  un- 
drained,  filthy  towns  of  Manchester,  Sac.  ? 

October  1st— Sunday.  To  cathedral  to  yiew  the  High  Maas.  What  a  sensual 
and  alas  I  successful  endeayour  to  stifle  the  heart  by  satiating  the  eye  I  Bells 
riiijfing,  priests  dancing,  incense  rising,  fiddles  playing,  nothing  ealm  or  sta- 
tionary but  the  worshippers,  who  remain  there  like  fellows  looking  at  a  balloon. 
Iktlf  the  world  seems  to  think  that  to  have  seen  the  priest  Is  an  act  of  acceptable 
adoration.  I  cannot  feel  inoyed  by  this  exhibition ;  there  is  neither  rationsJ 
devotion  nor  hot-headed  enthusiasm ;  nothini;  to  satisfy  your  judgment  nor  stir 
your  sympathies.  Great  God,  sayo  Thy  Church  of  England  from  such  yain  and 
Hilly  babblings,  and  grant  her  gn«ce  yet  to  spaak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soiierness  I 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  Lord  Ashley  in  foreign 
ti-nvcl  was  the  ''Continental  Sunday,"  especially  in  gre&t  cities.  Yienna, 
and  all  places  like  it,  he  found  to  be  fatal  to  Sunday  contemplaiions  and 
Sunday  habits  and  feelings. 

I  could  not  bear  to  remain  here.  Giye  me  my  happy,  precious,  useful  SQnda.y 
evenings  in  London,  when  one  can  surrender  one's  whole  time,  mind,  and  heart 
to  thoughts  of  higher  and  better  things.  I  wish  increasing  and  unbounded 
happiness  to  all  tibe  inhabitants  of  Vidnna ;  I  pn^r,  I  would  labour,  for  their 
welfare  ;  I  entertain  a  liyely  sense  of  their  kindness,  of  the  good-humoured 
courtesy  of  all  classes,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  reside  among  them.  A  man*s  virtue 
here  would  be  no  more  proof  against  their  seduotiye  modes  of  thinking  and 
liviug  than  a  hothouse  against  a  battery.  And  yet,  thank  God,  I  begin  to  feel 
»*  bored." 

Oct.  3rd. — Linz.  .  .  .  It  is  a  yery  displeasing  characteristic  of  theee 
countries,  and  principally  in  Bohemia,  the  general  and  abundant  employment  of 
females  in  all  departments  of  labour.  I  haye  seen  them  in  the  fields,  on  the 
roads,  and  engaged  in  buildings,  diyiding,  in  their  numbers  and  their  exertions, 
the  toil  with  the  men.  We  Englishmen  haye  no  right  to  comment  on  this  mis- 
oaage  of  the  female  race ;  the  horrors  of  the  mines  and  collieries  have  put  us, 
ffjr  a  generation  at  least,  out  of  court ;  all  that  we  can  urge  Ib  that  these  things 
were  transacted  In  darkness,  and  hid  from  the  public  c^e ;  but  such  would  not 
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now  be  the  truth,  nor  any  exoasc  if  it  were  so.  The  commeroial  spirit  has  frott&n 
hold  of  OB.  and  had  the  remedial'Bill  stood  OT«r  to  another  year  the  pablio  would 
have  tolerated  the  deg^radation  of  the  women.    ... 

Oct.  6th. — ^Ratisbon.  Walked  throngh  the  fair,  interesting  to  see  the  hxunoiirs 
and  products  of  the  country.  The  town,  nevertheless,  is  like  a  i^nayeyard,  f  uU  of 
stones  and  recolleotionB,  with  a  few  people  wandering  through  it,  as  the  shorter 
cut  to  some  other  point.  Its  solitude  is  overwhelming — ^narrow  streets,  empty 
squares,  dark,  silent,  dismal,  old  houses,  each  bearing  on  its  face  the  traces  of  a 
fortress  or  a  dungeon ;  few  or  no  vehicles  of  any  kind ;  a  foot-passenger  here 
and  there,  no  groups  of  talkers,  no  voices  in  the  streets.  A  judgment  seems  to 
zest  on  it ;  it  AaU  be  more  tolerable  for  Sidon  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  for 
a  city  that  can  produce,  or  rather  that  must  face,  such  records  of  sin  and  cruelty 
as  are  displayed  in  the  prisons  of  the  Council-House.  My  whole  heart  quailed^ 
and  even  my  stomach  sickened,  at  the  sight  of  these  enormous  devices  of  human 
nature  against  beings  formed  by  the  some  God,  and  redeemed  (for  these  wretches 
pretended  to  talk  of  Redemption)  by  the  same  Saviour  I  The  darkness  and 
ferocity  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  concentrated  for  the  antagonists  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  political  and  religious  hatred  have  each  had  their  day  in  these  frightful 
chambers.  .  .  .  These  times  may  yet  return ;  the  heart  of  man  is  not  changed ; 
it  is,  as  it  ever  was,  **  deceitful  above  aU  things,  and  d^perately  wicked."  If 
such  be  thy  will,  give  us,  blessed  Lord,  the  spirit  of  ancient  days ;  the  glorious 
aspiration  and  courage  of  those  holy  martyrs  "of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,**  who  fought  a  good  fight,  who  kept  the  faith,  and  who  received  a  crown 
of  righteousness.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Drove  to  see  the  Valhalla.  A  strange  name  for  the  purpose.  Hie 
great  of  Grermany  are  dassed  together  in  a  heathen  Paradise ;  notoriety,  not 
virtue  of  any  kind,  is  the  sole  requisite  for  a  niche.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Goths  (the  scourge  of  God  1),  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Handel, 
Odoacer,  Hans  Holbein,  Frederick  the  Great,  all  cheek  i)y  jowl.  Luther  is  ex. 
eluded  from  this  hodge-podge  of  merit,  and  the  bigoted,  ignorant  Papist  who 
sits  on  the  throne  of  Bavaria,  and  built  this  gorgeous  stable  of  fat  and  lean 
cattle,  believes  that  he  has  degraded  such  a  prodigious  mind  by  refusing  it  a 
place  alongside  the  Huns  and  the  Heruli  of  ancient  barbarism  I  ...  A  tablet 
in  a  Christian  church,  a  bust  in  a  great  public  institution,  a  periodical  eulogium 
at  some  University,  any  glorification  of  such  a  kind,  might  be  complimentary,  if 
not  a  full  satisfaction  to  ambitious  hopes  ;  but  to  be  thrust^  head  imd  shoulders, 
into  this  receptacle  of  barbarian  spirits ;  to  be  enrolled  among  the  furies  who 
placed  all  their  bliss  in  swigging  mead  out  of  the  skulle  of  their  enemies ;  to  be 
ranked  with  ignorance,  not  with  civilisation  ;  with  Odin  and  not  with  Christ,  is 
a  singular  reward,  and  founded  on  Satan*s  opinion  that  it  is  '*  better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  Heaven.'*  \. 

Oct  8th.— Sunday.     Kuremberg.     Fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  yet  a  ^ 
great  city.    Why  has  she  thus  fallen  7    She  pays  the  penalty  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, of  violence  and  oppression  towards  God*s  ancient  people,  whom  no  one 
has  ever  afflicted  without  smarting  for  the  sin.     She  banished  them  from  her  ' 
borders.     She  ''left,  too,  her  first  love,**  and  in  the  days  of  persecution  and 
savage  ungodliness,  refused  to  open  her  gates  to  the  conscientious  Protestants 
fleeing  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  I    May  God,  in  His  goodnesi^  > 
give  her  space  to  repent  I  / 
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In  Nuremberg  all  the  churches  were  Tisited,  and  in  them  all,  Imt  eepe- 
eiallj  in  St.  Lawrence's  and  St.  Sebald's,  liord  Ashley  was  chiefly  strack  br 
the  exterior  signs  of  a  Komanist  establishment,  in  tiie  midst  of  &  PpotestsLut 
papulation.    Bef erring  to  this  he  says : — 

The  Reformation  was  introdnced  and  confirmed  here  withoat  noise  or 
violenoe ;  no  plunder,  no  destruction ;  eyery  image  is  erect,  the  Virgin  presides 
oyer  every  comer,  the  saints  rejoice  in  their  niches.  Cnicifizes  in  abundance. 
This  may  be  tolerated,  bat  I  am  offended  to  see  those  intrusive  demi-gods  in 
possession  of  their  shrines  and  side-altars,  though  no  longer  worshipped.  Whj 
were  they  not  ordered  to  give  place,  and  their  pictures  and  decorations  tzans- 
f erred  to  galleries  ?  !  .  .  Was  the  Bef ormation  at  Nuremberg'  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  movement  ?  Did  the  promoters  and  subjects  of  it  clearly  perceive,  and 
sensitively  acknowledge,  the  errors  and  evils  of  Homish  heresy  7  I  cannot  com- 
bine this  belief  with  the  fact  of  their  extreme  tolerance  of  the  daily  and  visible 
abuses  of  Popish  superstition.  Nothing  has  been  removed  and  denounced  aa 
"  Nehushtan ; "  the  adored  images  of  the  Virgin  crowd  their  churches,  and  still 
represent  her  as  **  Queen  of  Heaven  ;  **  the  side-altars  to  saints  require  only  the 
priest,  and  all  would  be  found  ready  to  his  hand  ;  the  clean  napkin  is  yet  spread 
every  week  on  each  table !  Truly,  the  zeal  of  6od*s  house  has  not  eaten  them 
up  !    .    .    . 

Octw  10th.    .    .    .    Entered  Wurtemberg, 

The  watchman  here,  as  he  goes  his  roimds.  sings  at  each  hour,  some  words  of 
moral  or  religious  wisdom.  The  voice  may  be  harsh,  and  the  notes  without 
melody  ;  but  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  luteness  of  the  hour,  and  th3  truth  of 
the  counsel,  give  t.V.ciu  grace  and  power.  Many  ears  maybe  closed  and  hear 
them  not,  but  one  or  two,  restlessly  awake,  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  may  catch  and 
may  apply  the  heaven-sent  wisdom.  "  In  a  dream,  in  visions  of  the  night  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed,  then  He  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction  ;  that  He  may  withdraw  man  from  his 
purpose  and  hide  pride  from  man."  At  eleven  o*clock  the  watchman  sang,  that 
we, should  remember  the  parable  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  and,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  enter  with  confidence  into  His  vineyard.  At  twelve  he  announced  the 
close  of  the  cycle  of  one  day,  and  admonished  all  to  bethink  themselves  ''whether 
they  should  live  to  see  the  close  of  another.**  Here  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
b^inning  and  the  end,  of  all  real  wisdom  ;  all  the  rest  is  but  vain  jangling,  not 
to  be  carried  out  of  this  world,  and  utterly  useless  to  disembodied  spirits.  Listen 
to  it,  ye  wiseacres,  neologists,  philosophers,  savants,  saints,  and  sinners,  old  men 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant,  and  sit  down  in  humility  at  the  feet  of  such  a 

Gamaliel  I 

Oct.  11th.— Heidelberg.  Went  to  see  the  palace.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
fitanding  monuments  of  the  oppressions  perpetrated  by  the  French  monarchy  on 
Germany  and  mankind.  This  gorgeous  residence  was  first  desolated  when  the 
most  polished  villain  that  ever  possessed  and  prostituted  the  gifts  of  God  sent 
forth  an  army  to  ravage  the  dominions  of  his  enemy,  the  Palatine.  Fire,  the 
Bword,  with  their  necessary  results— starvation  and  disease— laid  waste  towns, 
plains,  and  villages.  Thousands  of  men,  women,  children,  who  had  never 
offend*^,  even  in  thought,  this  unprecedented  monster,  experienced  the  most 
'horrid  sufferings,  and  died  by  the  most  cruel  deaths.    Which  is  the  more  hateful 
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in  the  siprht  of  God,  the  wretch  who  perpetrates  tiiese  crimos,  or  the  anthon  who 
bepraiee  him  7  The  fn^eat  day  of  judgment  will  exhibit  some  fearful  reckonings. 
If  Hezod  be  arraigned  for  bis  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  so  will  King  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  for  the  blood  of  the  numberless  children  whose  souls  are  still  **  under 
the  altar,"  orying  for  inevitable  vengeance. 

Oct  12th.--Frankfort  For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  reading  to  Minny, 
and  Minny  has  been  reading  to  me,  "Rnssie  en  1839,  par  le  Marquis  de  Custine/' 
The  condition  of  things  in  that  vast  edifice  of  power  and  ambition,  if  estimated 
by  our  proportions  of  feelings  and  opinions,  is  one  below  the  condition  of  slavery. 
The  picture  of  man,  as  there  exhibited,  is  not  the  picture  of  a  thinking  being,  but 
of  a  machine,  or  of  an  animal  purely  sentient.  He  is  prompted  and  limited,  even 
in  his  pleasures,  by  the  rule  of  functionaries.  *^  Amusez  r<nf^,  m^  ei^ant"  said 
the  affable  Dey  of  Algiers, "  et  sHl  y  a  quelqu^un  qui  ne  iamute  poiy  il  tera  empaU 
fie  tvUe,"  The  Russian  people,  prince  and  peasant,  would  obey  and  assume  an 
artificial  satisfaction — the  only  one  possible  to  them.  What  a  surprising,  pro- 
digious, and  irritating  description  of  a  whole  empire  t  Sixty  millions  of  men 
subjected  to  the  caprice  and  the  fancies  of  a  single  creature,  and  such  a  creature 
as  the  heartless  monster  who  now  sits  in  the  torture  chamber  of  the  anoient 
Czars  1  Civilisation  and  refinement  add  an  extreme  sensibility  to  the  perceptfions 
of  tyranny.  The  ferocity  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  far  less  distasteful  to  the 'rude 
and  ignorant  Asiatics,  than  the  insolent  prying,  material,  and  mysterious  oppres- 
sions of  the  Emperor  would  be  to  na. 

Oct.  19th. — Ostend.  A  little  woman  has  been  singing  under  our  windows  on  a 
guitar,  and  very  nicely.  We  gave  her  some  francs.  I  love  to  encourage  street 
music ;  it  pleases  the  people  and  softens  them ;  indeed,  unless  they  get  it  in  the 
street,  they  get  it  nowhere.    To-morrow  we  embark  for  England. 

Oct  20th. — London.  Thus  has  terminated  our  tour  of  nearly  three  months* 
duration,  and«  in  all  this  time  and  all  this  movement,  there  has  scarcely  occurred 
a  single  thing  to  cause  even  a  momentary  embarrassment.  Minny  was  ill  at 
Aachen,  and  God*s  goodness  restored  her.  Excepting  that  event,  not  one  of  us 
has  had  a  day's  sickness,  nor  a  bruise,  nor  a  fright.  The  carriage  even,  faithful 
after  thirteen  years  of  service,  lost  not  a  pin,  nor  required  a  smith.  We  have 
seen  much,  heard  much,  I  hope,  too,  profited  much,  especially  the  boys.  It  has 
been  amusement,  but  amusement,  God  grant,  combined  with  instruction.  Health 
we  hdl^e  certainly  attained,  Minny  particularly,  for  whose  sake  the  joum^  was 
underteken.  Now  let  us  pray  that  all  may  be  turned  to  greater,  more  lealqus, 
more  fruitful  service  in  the  cause  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  Diary  there  is  the  following  note,  written  in 

characters  as  firm  and  flowing  as  in  the  preceding  pages : — 

AtfguHj  1880. 
Until  this  month  have  never,  I  believe,  re-opened  this  book ;  a  space  of  37 
years  !  Since  it  was  written,  three  of  the  blessed  ones  mentioned  in  it,  and  their 
deeply,  and  still-beloved  mother,  gone  to  their  rest.  It  recalls  a  hundred 
memories,  none  more  touching  and  consoling  than  the  records  of  a  profound, 
constant,  and  ever-increasing  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  children 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  London,  Lord  Ashley  resumed  the  Journal 
of  his  busy  public  and  private  life. 
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Oot.  2l8t. — ^Foand  im-iense  aooamolation  of  letters  and  papen.  Waded 
through  maaj  before  going  to  bed  last  night  Old  story  of  postmen,  knockers, 
bells,  visitors,  business,  questions,  answers,  hopes,  fears,  doabts,  difficulties.  Saw 
Crabtree.  Newspapers.  Ministers  have  proceeded  against  0*Connell  for  sedition ! 
Why,  he  has  been  gailty  of  sedition  for  twenty  years.  I  cannot  judge ;  it  seems 
to  me  the  energy  of  feebleneas— an  acquittal  on  a  trumpery  charge  will  give  him 
power— one  on  a  serious  and  well-grounded  charge  could  not  entail  contempt. 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  walked  to  the  Carlton.  Reminiscences  of  toiU 
vexation,  and  broken  promises,  hopes  raised,  and  efforts  disappointed.  Saw 
Bonham— in  the  dumps — ConserTatiye  candidate  (an  excellent  one,  by-the-bye) 
Thomas  Baring,  defeated  by  127.    Triumph  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  1   .   .  . 

Oct.  26th. — St.  Gileses.  Arrived  here  yesterday  with  the  whole  cayalcade  of 
brats  and  nurses.    .    .    . 

Oct  27th. — ^Walked  yesterday  to  my  post  on  the  Downs  above  Brockington 
Avenue,  and  there  thunked  God,  on  the  very  spot  where  I  had  besought  Him  to 
bless  my  thoughts  and  prosper  my  undertakings.  As  He  prospered  me  according 
to  His  wisdom  and  mercy  in  the  last  Session,  so  I  again  implored  Him  to  prosper 
me  in  the  next  one.  As  yet,  though  much  seed  has  been  sown,  no  harvest  has 
been  reaped  ;  the  tree,  indeed,  has  scarcely  put  forth  blossoms  ;  much  less  has  it 
borne  fruit ;  but  let  me  confide  in  His  blessed  Providence,  and  be  content  that  I 
am  called  even  to  the  proposal  of  good  things. 

All  the  children  with  me,  not  without  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  Probably,  the 
last  family  walk  before  Antony  *  goes  to  school,  possibly  (for  who  can  foresee 
all)  the  last  that  we  may  ever  cake  together. 

**  Keep  UB.  oh,  keep  us,  King  of  kings, 
Under  Thine  own  Almighty  wings.** 

Oct.  28th. — The  Tim^s  of  the  25th  contains  a  good  and  true  article  on  our 
Indian  policy  I  Bight  follows  might,  ambition  squared  with  principles,  principles 
being  fiist  contracted  within  the  views  of  ambition.  Afghanistan  was  a  bad  case, 
but  Scinde  is  worse.    .    .    . 

Oct.  30th. — ^The  last  day  that  Antony  will  pass  with  his  family  before  he 
enters  on  his  new  state  (for  such  it  is)  of  life.  During  many  years  I  have  pas^t'd 
every  morning  with  him,  hearing  and  reading  the  Word  of  God.  I  cannot  bear 
to  part  from  him ;  were  I  not  deeply,  entirely  convinced,  that  the  plan  is  for  hi;* 
real  welfare,  I  should  be  miserable ;  ^  I  commit  him  to  God  and  to  the  word  of 
His  grace."  Eleven  o'clock  at  night, — It  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  that  I  am 
about  to  surrender  my  Beuben  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  I  have  watched  every 
moment,  weighed  every  expression,  considered  every  thought,  and  seized  every 
opportunity  to  drop  a  word  in  season.  All  will  now  be  left  to  an  "  hireling  *' ; 
will  he  care  for  the  sheep  ?  0  God,  be  Thou  to  him  a  guide,  an  instructor,  and  a 
friend  !  Probably,  the  course  of  his  affections  may  be  stopped,  or  made  to  run  in 
another  channel ;  thoy  will  not,  at  any  rate,  flow  on  in  their  clear  and  early 
simplicity.  Tet  he  must  be  gradually  introduced  to  the  world ;  and  toe  gradually 
severed  from  him.  This  is  the  order  of  Providence  (and  since  it  is  His  order. 
wise  and  good),  that  the  children  shall  imbibe  new  loves,  and  form  new  con^ 
uections,  while  the  parents  are  left  by  the  receding  tide,  stranded  like  sea>weed 

*  His  eldest  son. 
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on  the  shore,  their  time  beini^  ooine  for  decay  and  transmntation.  This  seems  to 
be  painful,  and  probably  is  so,  but  here  is  not  our  permanent  treasure,  or  our  final 
resting-plaoe.  If  we  have  trained  up  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  go  forth 
and  fight  His  battles,  vigorous  and  young,  while  we  are  flickering  at  home,  "  I 
therein  do  rejoloe,  yea  and  will  rejoice.**    .    .    . 

Nov.  let. — ^Why  was  not  a  syllable  uttered  by  our  rulers  in  behalf  of  the 
Chaldean  Christians  7  We  have  suffered  them  to  be  butchered  without  a  voice  in 
their  defence.    Yet  PalMerHon  spoke  for  the  Jews  at  Damascus  I    .    .    . 

Nov.  22nd. — Russia  is  the  political  Rome }  she  is  to  the  politics  of  nations 
what  Bome  is  to  their  spirituals,  she  seeks  the  same  ends,  and  uses  the  same 
means.  The  Jesuit  works  by  all  instruments,  at  all  times,  and  on  every  feeling ; 
he  is,  according  to  his  opportunity,  an  Absolutist,  a  Constitutionalist,  a  Democrati 
an  Anglo-Caiholio,  a  Dissenter,  an  Infidel — so  is  the  Russian  Empire,  having  but 
one  object,  and  ten  thousand  means.   'Universal  dominion  I    .    .    . 

Lord  Ashley's  philanthropic  labours  did  not,  as  his  Diaries  abundantly  in- 
dicate, meet  with  unqnalifled  and  universal  approval.  On  the  contnuy,  he 
was  often  attacked  even  by  those  uxKm  whose  support  he  had  a  right  to  count, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  differed  with  him  in  principle  and  policy. 

His  chief  opponents,  however,  belonged  to  that  party  which  appeared  to 
look  for  a  social  raillenniiun,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  rigid  application  of 
tlie  dogmas  of  political  economy,  and  who  considered  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  limit  freedom  of  contract*  and  in  other  wayil  unduly  to  interfere  between 
eapital  and  labour.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  may  be  quoted  as  the  exponent 
of  the  views  of  this  party.  They  either  knew  notliing  of  the  relations  between 
Lord  Ashley  and  his  father,  which  supplied  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  or 
thought  it  best  not  to  appear  to  do  so,  that  they  might  be  able  to  represent 
the  direction  of  Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy  as  strange  and  questionable, 
**  His  residence,'*  says  Miss  Martineau,  "  was  in  on  agricultural  county  where 
t)ie  labourers  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition  then  known  to  Englisli- 
men.  It  was  so  on  his  father's  estates ;  on  tho  estates  to  which  in  the  course 
of  nature  he  was  to  succeed ;  yet  he  did  not  take  under  liis  protection  liis 
nearest  neighbours,  with  whose  needs  he  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  best 
acquainted ;  but  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tives whose  families  had  been  earning  £3  a  week,  while  the  peasant  families, 
)}is  neighbours,  were  earning  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  week,  living  on 
f«)od  too  mean  and  scanty  to  8upx>ort  strength,  and  sleeping  under  rotten 
tliatch  which  let  in  the  rain.  Lord  Ashley  was  agitating  for  the  personal 
82ifety  and  for  the  education  of  the  class,  which  was  actually  the  most  en- 
lightened Slid  the  best  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  of  any  working  class  in 
England,  while  the  agricultural  labourers  of  his  own  county  were  in  a  state 
of  desperate  ignorance  and  reckless  despair,  which  demanded  all  his  efforts  to 
redress.  Knowing  nothing  of  **  the  manufacturing  system,'*  as  it  was  called, 
he  Iiad  to  depend  for  information  on  persons  from  Lancashire  and  other  mill 
districts ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  his  informants  were  not  always  respectable, 
and  that  he  was  largely  duped ;  while  he  need  but  have  gone  into  tho  buvoli 
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of  his  father's  peasantry  to  have  seen  miserj  and  mental  and  moml  destitn- 
tion  which  could  not  be  matched  in  the  worst  retrecUs  of  the  nianufaetttring 
pojmlation.*' * 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  mild  in  comparison  with  a  further  stat'Cment 
giving  currency  to  malicious  reports  concerning  "proofs  that  came  to  light 
with  regard  to  the  bad  character  and  unjnstifutble  procedure"  of  Lord 
Ashley's  correspondents  and  visitors;  and  referring  especially  to  a  certain 
letter  said  to  have  been  dropped  by  Lord  Ashley  at  his  Club,  tram  &  Lanca- 
shire correspondent  of  his,  who  wrote,  as  it  was  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  carrying  Lord  Ashley's  measure  of  that  Session,  but  "  by  blackening 
the  character  of  four  mill-owners  of  the  very  first  order  " — "  men,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  **  who  had  provided  schools  for  the  children  of  their  operatives, 
who  had  built  model  houses  for  their  people,  opened  lecture  and  readinsr 
rooms,  and  baths,  and  places  of  recreation;  who  had  spontaneously  spent 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  largest  liberality  towards  their  industrial 
neighbours,  and  were  ordinarily  on  terms  of  strong  goodwill  with  them." 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  "  defend  "  Lord  Ashley  against  attacks,  which 
Time,  and  his  own  bright  deeds,  have  long  since  silenced.  They  are  quoted 
merely  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  untruths  that  were  freely  cir- 
culated, even  by  those  who  should  have  been  more  jealous  over  their  own 
reputations,  than  to  endorse  idle  stories  invented  by  political  partisans  to  help 
out  weak  arguments.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Lord  Ashley  was 
by  natare  extremely  sensitive,  and  that  these  repeated  attacks  caused  him 
much  pain  and  vexation. 

In  November  of  this  year  took  place  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Sturminster 
Agiicultural  Society,  in  Dorsetshire,  and,  in  reply  to  Lord  Grosvenor  (after- 
wards  Marquis  of  Westminster),  who  proposed  his  health,  he  made  the 
remarkable  speech  to  which  the  following  extract  alludes : — 

Dec.  Ist. — Last  night  took  chair  of  meeting  at  Sturminster.  About  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  dinner.  Very  friendly  and  even  enthusiastic.  Spoke  in 
giving  thanks  for  my  health.  Wonderfully  well  received,  though  I  uttered  some 
strong  truths  respecting  wages,  dwellings,  truck,  delay  of  payment,  and  exclusion 
from  gleaning. 

Unhappily,  this  speech  brought  him  into  collision  with  his  father,  who 
only  was  responsible  for  any  neglect  of  the  peasantry  on  the  family  estate  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  speech  dwelt  upon  "ilie  obligations  which  alone  can 
sanctify  the  possession  of  property,  and  render  its  tenure  a  joy  to  all  classes, 
alike  honourable,  beneficial,  and  secure."  In  the  course  of  it,  Lord  Ashley 
drew  attention  to  the  stigma  attaching  to  the  county  of  Dorset.    He  said : — 

The  county  of  Dorset  is  now  in  every  man's  mouth— every  paper,  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial,  teems  with  charges  against  us ;  we  are  within  an  ace  of 
becoming  a  byword  for  poverty  and  oppression.  As  Englishmen,  as  human 
beings,  and  as  Christians,  we  ought  to  examine  these  accusations,  refute  whatever 

♦  Harriet  Martineau'a  "Thirty  Yean'  Peace,"  voL  ii,,  p.  553w 
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is  untrue,  and  remedy  what  canncftbe  denied.  I  do  not  think  that  your  task  wil] 
be  very  difficult ;  for  these  charges,  thou^rh  somewhat  founded  in  truth,  hayn 
been  pushed,  by  other  parties  than  those  who  first  made  them,  with  woeful  exaf?. 
p-eration  ;  that  which  is  only  partial  is  assumed  to  be  universal ;  all  that  is  good 
in  suppressed ;  all  that  is  bad  most  zealously  produced ;  and  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  this  county  are  represented  as  gn^ilty  of  much  that  they  have 
never  done,  and  of  much  that  they  oannot  control.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  are  we 
prepared  to  look  these  charges  in  tiie  face,  discuss  their  justice,  repel  what  is  false, 
but  correct  what  oannot  be  gainsaid  ?  Do  we  admit  the  assertion  that  the  wages  of 
labour  in  these  parts  are  scandalously  low,  painfully  inadequate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  husbandman  and  his  family,  and  in  no  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the 
soil  /  If  we  are  able  to  deny  this  statement,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  disprove  it 
— let  UB  do  so  without  delay  ;  but  if  the  reverse,  not  an  hour  Is  to  be  lost  in  roll- 
ing away  the  reproach.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice  as  to  the  precise  mode  of 
doing  these  things,  I  am  not  sufficiently  practical,  or  conversant  with  the  hiring 
or  payment  of  labour ;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  a  larger  self-denial,  an  abatement 
of  luxuries,  a  curtailing  even  of  what  are  called  comforts,  be  necessary  to  this 
end,  let  us  begin  at  once  with  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes — it  must  be  done ; 
there  is  neither  honour,  nor  safety,  nor  joy  (setting  aside  all  higher  considera- 
tions), to  dwell  in  a  house,  however  fair  the  outside,  which  rests  on  such  rotten 
and  crumbling  foundations.    .    .    . 

And  now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  openness  with  which  I  have  spoken 
to  you,  I  hope,  nay,  I  believe,  I  shall  obtain  your  forgiveness ;  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  take  a  safer  oourse,  hold  a  more  flattering  language,  and,  by  suppressing 
the  reality^  {ndulge  the  imagination  ;  but  I  should  not  then  have  done  either  my 
duty  to  you,  or  had  respect  to  the  consistency  of  my  own  principles.  Ton  ought 
to  know  and  reflect  on  these  things ;  and  I  ought  not  to  be  lynx-eyed  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  manufacturers,  and  blind  to  the  faults  of  landowners.  .  .  .  Set 
yourselves  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  poor-law ;  its  greatest  supporters  admit 
that  it  is  severe ;  but  that  severity  may  be  mitigated  or  increased  by  the  mode  of 
its  administration;  begin  a  more  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
labouring  man — we  have  lost  much  in  departing  from  the  primitive  simplioity  of 
our  forefathers ;  respect  his  feelings ;  respect  his  rights ;  pay  him  in  solid  money ; 
I  say  it  again,  emphatically,  pay  him  in  solid  money ;  pay  him  in  due  time ;  and 
above  all,  avoid  that  monstrous  abomination  which  disgraces  some  other  coun- 
ties, but  from  which,  I  believe,  we  are  altogether  free,  of  closing  your  fields  in 
the  time  of  harvest ;  give  to  the  gleaner  his  ancient,  his  Scriptural  right :  throw 
open  your  gates,  throw  them  wide  open,  to  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  speech  was  considerable,  and  the  consequences 
to  Lord  Ashley  were  in  tlie  same  proportion  Annoying.  Freqaent  reference 
to  these  are  made  in  the  Journals. 

Dec.  11th. — St.  Giles's.  Time*  anxious  to  be  malevolent,  but  unable  to  find 
pretext  against  speech  at  Sturminster  ;  Herald  very  kind  and  contrasting  it  with 
Cobden^s,  who,  at  that  very  time,  was  sneering  at  me  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
declaring  that,  though  ho  had  always  believed  my  honesty,  he  should  cease  to  do 
so,  unless  -I  (did  that  which  no  one  could  do)  brought  a  motion  before  Parliament 
to  regulate  wages  for  the  oonnlj  of  Dorset  I 
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Reoeived  yesterdaj  letter  from  a  Mr.  Crof te  to  saj  that  he  and  others  (who 
ipreatlj  admired  me)  were  oftentimes  perplexed  to  defend  mj  consUtenoy,  &c.,  &c, 
and  then  to  quote  tiie  state  of  the  school-honse  at  Woodlands,  and  certain  other 
oettagee.  Alas,  too  true  1  yet  how  can  I  prevent  it  ?  .  .  .  God  knows  I  have  lon^ 
mourned  over  these  things  and  Ion?  resolved  on  every  self-denial,  rather  than 
not  remove  them.  These  unhappy  facts  will  pass  into  hostile  hands,  and  be  used 
a«^instme.  I  appeal  to  a  hig^her  than  Gassar ;  I  appeal  unto  God.  HeUf-paH  1 1 
at  night. — I  am  awfully  posted  between  two  forces:  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League 
on  one  side ;  my  father  on  the  other.  He  broke  out  to-nigfht  in  severe  reprehen. 
sion  of  my  speech  ;  abstained  from  violent  langroASTO  or  violent  manner,  but  told 
me  "  I  was  exciting  the  people  ;  inducing  them  to  make  extortionate  demands ; 
they  were  not  easily  put  down  when  onoe  up,"  Sao. ;  ^  they  got  on  very  well,  he 
did  not  know  how,  with  seven  and  even  six  shillingrs  a  week  ;  that  their  wa^res  *' 
(and  he  then  passed  through  all  the  arguments)  *' could  not  be  raised ;  that  I  wns 
inexperienced,"  &o.  '*  As  for  their  dwellings,  it  was  very  easy  to  point  out  the 
evil :  where  was  the  remedy  7  He,  at  least,  could  not  afford  it  **  (my  speech  had 
only  dealt  in  generals)  ;  "  had  been  engaged  all  his  Ufe  in  gradually  abating  the 
mischief ;  these  things  cost  too  much.'* 

What  can  I  do  ?  If  I  snpprew  the  faults  of  landed  proprietors,  I  rouse  the 
accusations  of  the  League ;  if  I  rebuke  them,  I  stir  the  resentment  of  my  father. 
But  God  be  with  him— open  his  eyes  and  touch  his  heart  I    .    .    . 

Dec.  14th. — I  think  my  long  and  violent  attacks  of  illness  are  the  aeoompani^ 
mffUM  and  eonseqv-eneeJi  of  a  stirring  question  hotly  opposed. 

Dec.  19th.— Memorial  has  been  presented  to  Vioe-Ghancellor  and  well  received. 
It  has  now  passed  from  my  charge  ;  now  begins  the  responsibility.  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  roasted  I  Been  unwell  of  late  ;  good  deal  of  paiiL  To  Salisbury  to  con- 
sult Goates ;  somewhat  better  to-day,  thank  God  1  Gannot,  however,  take  much 
exercise  ;  sorry  for  it ;  shall  go  to  town  unseasoned  for  the  campaign.    .    .    . 

Dec.  24th. — ^The  Examiner  observed,  one  day,  in  an  article  upon  me,  and  not 
ill-naturedly,  that  "  this  Lord  must  expect,  if  he  go  about  telling  every  one  the 
plain  truth,  to  become  odious."    I  see  the  dawn  of  accomplishment.    .    .    . 

Ghristmas  Day. — "  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."  Rose  before  six  to  prayer  and  meditation.  AJi,  blessed  Grod.  how- 
many  in  the  mills  and  factories  have  risen  at  four,  on  this  day  even,  to  toil  and 
suffering !  Equal  laws  and  equal  rights  in  this  free  country,  or,  at  least,  the 
equal  administration  of  those  we  possess ;  yet  what  a  shameful  and  cruel  die* 
parity  here  I  There  is  the  mockery  of  an  enactment  which  we  cannot  enforce, 
and  which,  year  after  year,  we  vainly  endeavour  to  strengthen.    ,    .    . 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  painful  intelligence  was  received  that 
there  had  been  a  massacre  of  Kestoriau  Christians.  To  many  the  news  came, 
as  much  of  the  news  from  the  East  was  wont  to  come,  merely  as  an  item  to 
excit«  momentary  curiosity,  and  to  be  dismissed  as  one  of  the  many  matters 
of  difficulty  always  arising  in  the  East  among  men  of  different  nationalities 
and  conflicting  creeds.  But  to  Lord  Ajsliley,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  day 
by  day  to  know  what  steps  were  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed Nestorians,  suspense  became  intolerable,  and  he  wrote  to  Liord 
Aberdeen,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows : — 
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Lord  AihUjf  U  the  Earl  o/Aherdetn, 

St.  Gileses  House,  Dccembtr  I9£A,  1843. 

Mt  dear  Lord, — Is  it  not  possible,  nay  more,  is  it  not  absolately  ri^ht,  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  bj  the  British  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Nestorian 
Oliristians  7  Lord  Palmerston  interposed  in  aid  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  and 
won  (Tolden  opinions  by  such  a  becoming  and  manly  policy.  Surely  an  Adminis- 
tration, founded  on  such  principles  as  those  we  profess,  should  be  forward  in  the 
oMertion  of  every  claim  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Had  these  unhappy  Christians  been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  they  would  have  obtained  (I  cannot  say  enjoyed)  the  protection  of  France ; 
is  it  to  be  endured  that  a  power  like  Turkey  (which  in  our  folly  we  have  saved 
from  the  grasp  of  Russia),  "the  very  form  and  pressure"  of  ignorance  and 
cruelty,  should  be  allowed  so  to  rewiuxl  our  exertions  and  uproot  Christianity 
from  the  soil  of  her  dominions  ?  For  God*s  sake,  my  dear  Lord,  do  something 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Yours  trulv, 

ASHLKT. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  the  following  reply : — 

Tlte  Earl  of  Aherdeen  to  Jj^rd  A»hley. 

Foreign  Office,  Dccewher  2Ut,  184.S. 

Dear  Ashley,— Sir  Stratford  Canning  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians  some  time  ago,  with  the  best  effect ;  and  he  is  now  engaged,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  excesses,  in  following  up  similar  endeavours,  I  hope  with 
equal  success.  He  has  already  received  instructions  on  the  subject ;  and  these 
sliall  be  repeated.  Tou  may  be  assured  that  all  shall  be  done  which  can  pro- 
perly be  attempted. 

If  the  case  were  only  between  the  Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects,  their  pro- 
tection would  be  simple  enough  ;  but  you  are  to  recollect  that  the  rival  Chris- 
tian sects  delight  to  torment  each  other,  and  are  animated  by  a  hatred  more 
intense  than  that  which  they  entertain  against  the  Turks  themselves.  It  is 
sometimes  not  very  easy  to  tell  who  is  the  real  oppressor.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  applies  to  the  massacre  of  the  Nestorians  ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  in  the 

East. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Aberdeen. 

A  few  days  later  a  further  communication  was  received  from  Lord  Aber- 
deen, enclosing  despatches  from  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  announce  that  tlie 
Nestorian  Christians  were  **  being  attended  to,"  and  that  inquiry  would  bo 
made  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  tho  disturbance,  witli  a  view  to  their 
future  protection.  While  thankful  for  what  had  been  done,  the  warm  heart 
of  Lord  Ashley  shrank  from  the  negotiations  of  "  a  frigid  diplomacy  "  in  any 
case  where  solfering  and  oppressed  fellow-Christians  were  concerned,  and  he 
acknowledged  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  in  the  following  terms : — 
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Lord  AMey  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

St.  Giles's  House,  Deceniher  28/A.  1S43. 
My  dear  Lord, — ^Many  thanks  for  the  information  yon  have  00  kindly  oom- 
mimicated  to  me.    May  God  bless  yonr  efforts  in  this  righteous  cause  I 

But,  my  dear  Lord,  are  yon  tied,  in  such  a  matter  as  tliis,  to  all  the  tedions 
and  hypocritical  details  of  a  frigid  diplomacy  ?  Would  Russia  allow  her  Greeks, 
or  France  her  Papists,  to  be  thus  insulted  and  rooted  out  ?  Surely  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  unjust  and  perilous  discretion. 

But  God  bless  what  yon  have  done,  and  advance  it  still  further. 

Yours  ever, 

Ashley. 

Dec.  27th. — ^Wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  behalf  of  the  Xes- 
torian  Christians.  Received  a  kind  answer.  "  He  had  interfered  and  would  do 
BO  again."  He  is  a  worthy  man,  but  very  timid  and  very  slow.  Why  did  he  not 
interfere  before  7  He  might  have  averted  the  second  massacre.  So  it  was  with 
Tahiti ;  a  few  words  in  the  year  preceding  would  have  saved  the  island  from  the 
French  and  upheld  the  Protestant  religion.  .  .  .  Walked  to-day  to  talk  with 
Friend,  the  farmer  at  Brockington  ;  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  man  on  the  estate  * 
honest  to  his  landlord,  good  to  the  labourer,  a  pious  man,  a  sensible  man,  a  just 
mant    .    .    . 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
1844. 

LoBD  Ashley  was  the  sworn  foe  of  oppression  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
exercised.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  the  oppressed  were  nations  or 
individnals,  his  wnole  nature  rose  against  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  he 
coidd  not  forbear  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  and  assist  the  weak 
agaiast  the  strong.  The  year  1844  opened  with  heavy  demands  upon  his 
sympathies.  At  home  his  aid  was  claimed  by  oppressed  needlewomen — a 
class  for  whom  he  was  always  a  willing  advocate ;  and  abroad  by  the  ill-used 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  were  suffering  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of  their 
rijEj^ts  from  no  fault,  as  he  conceived,  of  their  own.  As  usual,  he  found  himself 
either  left  almost  alone  to  fight  these  battles,  or  else  supported  only  by  those 
from  whom  he  had  the  least  reason  to  expect  help;  and  he  writes  in  his 
Journal : — 

Jan.  5th. — Prepared  as  I  am,  I  am  oftentimes  distressed  and  puzzled  by  the 
strange  contrasts  I  find :  support  from  infidels  or  non-professors  ;  opposition  or 
coldness  from  religionists  or  declaimers !  I  sometimes  pause  to  reflect  whether  I 
can  be  right,  whether  I  have  followed  the  true  course,  whether— when  so  many 
''pious*'  people  either  thwart  or  discourage  me— I  must  not  be  altogether  in 
eiror.  They  read  and  study  the  Bible  ;  they  pray  for  guidance  and  light ;  they 
ask,  and. surely  obtain,  God's  grace  to  judge  aright ;  they  surely,  too,  must  make 
(is  it  so  in  fact  ?)  their  conduct  the  subject  and  consequence  of  fervent  supplica- 
tion before  and  after  they  have  resolved  to  weaken  my  efforts  7  What  can  I  do 
which  they  do  not  do?  If  I  say  with  fervour  before  I  act,  "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  our  doin^,"  &o.,  so  do  they,  doubtless,  when  they  prepare  a  resistance  to 
me.  They  implore  Almighty  God  that  all  their  "  works  may  be  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  Him  I "    Is  it  so  7    If  it  be,  I  am  indeed  gravelled. 

The  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley  on  behalf  of  the  noedlowomen  arose  out  of 
the  following  circumstances : — 

Jan.  ISth. — ^Mr.  Paget  is  to  be  indicted  for  defamation  because  he  has  published 
a  book  cailled  "  The  Pageant,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
evidence  about  the  wretched  milliners.  An  admirable  work,  full  of  talent,  zeal, 
and  truth.  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  wicked  abominations  may  not  be  proclaimed, 
and  redress  sought  for  helpless  and  oppressed  women,  but  at  the  hazard  of  a 
prosecution  at  law  ?  How  can  I  assist  him  7  He  has  applied  through  his  solicitors 
to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Milliners  and  Dressmakers  to  give  him  aid  by 
promising  support  to  those  young  persons  who  shall  offer  their  evidence.    .    .    . 

Jan.  17th. — Wrote  to  Mr.  Paget  on  Monday ;  said  that  cause  was  common, 
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defence  ought  to  be  bo  too  ;  requested  leave  to  Bubecribe  £25  towards  hia  ezpenscs. 
Told  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  pitiful  defence  ;  deny  that  the  plaintiff  was 
the  person  intended,  and  then  plead  in  miti^tion  of  damafifes  I 

Jan.  20th.-^Heard  from  Mr.  Paget,  civil  and  grateful,  but  he  declines  pecvuarr 
aBsistanoe.  He  is  wrong  in  his  opinion.  His  course  is  difficult,  no  doubt ;  would 
take  a  bold  line  could  he  secure  his  witnesses  from  ruin.  Seelej  has  off'ered  to 
raise  £100,  and  I  the  same,  to  indemnity  any  wretched  girls  who  may,  for  that 
reason,  be  driven  from  their  situations.  Bjb  letter  shows  him  in  a  fairer  li«^ht ; 
think  he  will  assent  Hope  bo  for  the  cause ;  and  his  friends  should  do  so  for  bis 
character. 

Although,  as  far  as  Mr.  Paget  was  concerned,  the  matter  rested  here,  the 
cause  of  the  needlewomen  was  not  allowed  to  drop  until  its  painful  features 
had  been  dragged  into  the  full  light,  and  the  wrongs  thus  exposed  redressed. 

On  the  8tli  of  February,  1844,  Lord  Ashley  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be  "  graciously  pleased 
to  take  into  her  consideration  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde ;  and  that  she  will  direct  their  immediate  restoration  to  liberty,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  or  make  such  provision  for  their  futim 
maintenance  as  may  be  considered  a  just  equivalent."  These  princes  were  a 
fraternity  of  crowned  heads,  each  having  a  separate  and  independent  princi- 
pality, but  ruling  conjointly  and  federally  under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde.  They  inhabited  a  country  which  their  ancestors  luul 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  ruled  over  a  people  of  different  language  and 
religion  from  themselves;  but,  if  that  were  to  be  used  as  an  az]gament 
against  them,  it  would  recoil  with  tenfold  force  upon  ourselves.  The  ESast 
India  Company  had  recognised  the  Ameers  as  governors  of  Scinde,  had 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  tliem,  and  had  tried  to  prove  to  them  that 
nothing  but  benefit  could  accrue  from  an  extended  intercourse  with  the 
British  Empire.  From  1758  to  1809  there  was  a  period  of  varying  favour 
and  disfavour,  suspicion  and  fear,  confidence  and  jealousy.  A  Treaty  was 
tlion  made,  declaring :  "  There  shall  be  eternal  friendship  between  the  British 
Government  and  tliat  of  Scinde ; "  and  again :  "  Enmity  shall  never  more 
Appear  between  tho  two  States."  Another  Treaty  in  1820  declared :  "  The 
two  contracting  Powers  mutually  bind  themselves,  fi-om  generation  to  genera- 
tion, never  to  look  with  tho  eye  of  covotonsness  on  the  possessions  of  each 
otlier."  The  Ameers  asserted  that  they  had  faitlif idly  observed  the  conditions 
and  spirit  of  the  Treaty.  In  1832,  1834,  and  1838,  partial  concessions  were 
obtained  in  our  favour  as  to  tlie  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  the  placing^  of  a 
British  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  Thenceforward  Uiere  were  suspicion  and 
fear,  and  a  tendency  to  mutual  distrust.  In  1840,  however,  when  the  insninec- 
tion  at  Gwalior  broke  out,  the  Ameers  permitted  the  transit  of  British 
troops,  when  hostility  on  their  part  would  have  seriously  injured  ns.  Up 
to  1842,  though  strongly  tempted  by  the  disaffected,  the  same  peaceable 
demeanour  was  mauifo;$ted  by  them,  with  the  exception  of  some  petty 
intrigues,  inevitable  to  Eastern  courts.    In  November,  1840,  Lord  Auckland 
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decIaiBd  their  conduct  to  be  **  most  friendly ; "  and  in  January,  1842,  Lord 
dlenborongh  expressed  satisfaction  at  their  friendly  disposition.  Bnt  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1842,  Lord  Ellenborongh  wrote  to  the  Resident,  Major 
Ontram :  "  The  Gk>yemor-Greneral  is  led  to  think  that  yon  may  have  seen 
reason  to  donbt  the  fidelity  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde." 

Lord  Ashley  then  traced  the  process  of  encroachment  by  the  British 
Goyernment,  and  argued  that  when  the  Ameers  might  have  crushed  us,  they 
were  prodigal  in  assistance,  contributing,  by  every  facility  they  could  afford, 
to  the  recoyery  of  our  position  and  honour.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  it  was 
alleged  that  they  had  attempted  our  destruction  when  our  troops,  returning  in 
victory,  had  rendered  success  in  such  an  effort  impossible.  This,  Lord  Ashley 
denied,  but  added  that  even  if  they  were  guilty,  a  sufficient  penalty  had  been 
exacted  from  them.  "You  have  torn  them  from  their  thrones,"  he  said, 
**  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  your  meanest  dependants,  seized  their  dominions, 
incarcerated  their  persons,  plundered  their  houses,  and  exposed  them  to  various 
forms  of  privation  and  insult."    In  conclusion.  Lord  Ashley  said  :-^ 

Sir,  we  are  often  admonished,  with  oracular  solemnity,  that  our  empire  in 
Hindostan  is  founded  on  opinion.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  our  justice,  our  humanity, 
or  our  power  7  A  wise  and  patriotic  Government  would  ardently  pursue  such  a 
noble  combination ;  and  this  House,  by  the  fulness  and  promptitude  of  its  reply 
to  an  injured  sufferer,  would  compensate  for  the  enormous,  thouprh  inevitable, 
conoession  of  despotic  authority  to  the  rulers  of  those  distant  rei;ions.  Sir,  the 
generosity  of  absolute  power  is  cheap  and  safe  and  honourable ;  true  principle 
alone  is  of  so  attractive  a  nature  as  to  lead  many  to  believe  that  a  really  Christian 
empire  would  soon  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  by  the  voluntary  and 
eager  resort  of  all  nations  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings.  Whether,  by  such 
means  as  these.  Great  Britain  shall  accomplish  the  dominion  of  the  East^  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  not,  I  fear,  made  an  auspicious  beginning ;  but  if  we  are  to 
gain  no  more  by  virtue,  let  us  not  lose  what  we  have  by  injustice.  Let  us  hasten 
to  wipe  out  the  awful  rebuke  passed  by  them  on  their  Christian  conquerors— 

**  Heu  pietasi  heu  prUeafidet/  ** 

saying,  as  they  were  led  away  into  captivity,  "  Now  we  x)erceive  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  of  judgment  or  justice,  until  God  Almighty  shall  sit  in  the  last  great 
adawlvtr  * 

Of  the  long  and  forcible  indictment  thus  brought  by  Lord  Ashley  against 
the  Indian  Govenmieut,  only  a  very  brief  summary  has  been  given  here.  A 
journal  that  did  not  share  in  his  views  said  of  it :  **  The  splendid  speedi  of 
the  noble  mover  was  worthy  of  his  humane  and  generous  motive,  and  both 
were  worthy  of  his  high  character."  f  Mr.  Bioebuck  followed  with  a  spiteful 
harangae,  as  usual  abusing  everybody  all  roxmd ;  and,  after  the  debate  had 
run  its  length.  Sir  Robert  Peel  (the  Prime  Minister)  defended  the  Indian 
Government,  apparently  basing  his  defence  on  the  general  principle  that 
uncivilised  nations  were  made  to  be  conquered.    He  certainly  did  say,  "  I  am 

*  Uanaard,  Debat«l^  3  s.,  bcxiL  3C1        f  St,  Jamet^$  Chronicle,  Blarch  8, 1644. 
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afi'aid  there  ia  some  great  principle  at  work  whereyer  piyilisation  and  refine- 
ment come  in  contact  with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the 
roles  observed  amongst  more  adyanced  nations."  He  stated  that  the  libersr 
tion  of  the  Ameers  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  India,  bat  that  thej 
would  be  remoyed  to  a  greater  distance,  where  less  restraint  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  £24,000  a  year  would  be  deyoted  to  their  maintenance  and  senrice. 
The  result  of  the  motion  is  thus  told  by  Lord  Ashley  in  his  Diary  i-^ 

Feb.  9th. — ^Wonderful  suooees  last  night— -pergonal  sucoess,  I  mean,  alas! — ^Ln 
mj  motion  respecting  the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  But  what  is  the  use  of  making 
speeches  which  are  admired  and  extolled?  I  obtained  but  sixty-eight  Totes 
against  two  hundred  and  two  for  the  Government.  Never  did  I  see  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  party  on  the  moral  sense  :  most  were 
satisfied,  indeed,  some  said  so,  and  yet  voted,  because  Peel  did,  point-blank  against 
me !  Peel,  as  usual,  was  narrow,  and  in  a  tone  of  morality  lower,  by  far,  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  Ministers ;  even  John  Russell  rebuked  him  I 

Feb.  lOtii. — I  am  certain  that  Palmerston  and  John  Russell,  influenced  a  little 
by  Peel's  specious,  though  legitimate,  policy,  in  declaring  that  he  objected  to 
Roebuck's  motion,  voted  against  me,  because,  as  they  had  not  read  the  papers,  it 
was  safer  to  vote  with  Government  than  in  opposition  to  it ;  Palmerston  I  found 
really  ignorant  of  everythinj?.  But  how  wisely  and  mercifully  God  overrules 
all  t^ngs  !  It  had  been  suspected,  and  stated,  that  I  had  concocted  this  mov» 
ment  with  the  Whigs !  Many  Conservatives  said  to  Jooelyn,  "  We  never  gave 
8uoh  an  immoral  vote  before."  Public  opinion  strongly  with  me.  .  .  .  Campbell, 
ex- Attorney-General,  said  to  me,  very  kindly,  "  Any  jury  in  England  would  have 
triven  you  a  verdict"  Charles  Wood  said* "  It  was  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever 
heard  in  Parliament,  and  so  was  the  reply."  ...  A  Christian  kingdom  may 
refuse  all  intercourse  with  its  neighbours,  but  if  it  open  an  intercourse  and 
derive  advantages,  it  cannot  turn  round  when  well  satiated  and  exclaim,  "  By- 
the-bye,  a  thought  strikes  me,  you  are  so  abominably  wicked  that  really  I  must 
exterminate  you  ! " 

The  affairs  of  Scinde  were  not  the  only  "  foreign  affairs "  engaging  ilio 
attention  of  Lord  Ashley.  A  dispute  between  England  and  France,  witli 
reference  to  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  be  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences.  Queen  Fomare,  the  sovereign  of  the  Island  of 
Tahiti,  a  convert  of  En.£rlish  missionaries,  had  placed  herself— by  compulsion. 
it  was  alleged — under  the  protection  of  France,  while  her  sympathies,  and 
tliose  of  her  people,  wore  with  England.  There  arose,  in  consequence,  a 
coldness  between  tlie  French  residents  and  the  islanders. 

The  French  Admiral,  who  had  beguiled  or  compelled  the  Queen  into 
placing  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  arrived  off  the  coast, 
and  demanded  that  the  French  flag  shoidd  be  hoisted  above  her  o^vn.  Upon 
her  refusing  to  do  this,  he  pulled  down  her  flag,  hoisted  that  of  France  in 
its  place,  and  proclaimed  that  Tahiti  was  henceforth  French  territory. 

Pomare  at  once  appealed  to  England ;  but  France,  while  disavowing  the 
act  of  the  French  Admiral,  considored  that  there  was  some  intrigue  on  the 
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part  of  England  to  obtain  possession  of  Tahiti,  and  would  not  remoTO  the 
French  flag  or  cancel  the  prodamation  claiming  the  island  as  French  territory. 

For  some  time  affairs  remained  in  this  critical  state,  and  then  a  further 
•complication  arose.  An  English  missionary,  named  Pritchard,  had  exercised 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  Tahiti,  and  had  been  successful  in  gaining  many 
converts  to  Christianity,  among  whom  was  the  Queen  herself.  For  some  time 
prior  to  her  deposition  he  had  been  acting  as  English  consul  in  the  island. 

One  day  a  French  sentinel  was  attacked.  In  reprisal  Pritchard  was  selaed 
as  the  moTer  and  inst^ator  of  the  distorbanoes  by  the  natives,  and  D*Aubigny, 
the  commander  of  the  French  establishment,  declared :  **  His  property  shidl 
be  answerable  for  all  damage  occasioned  to  us  by  the  insurgents ;  and  if  French 
blood  is  spilt  eyery  drop  shall  recoil  on  his  head."  Pritchard  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  upon  his  release  was  expelled  the  island.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  the  story  of  his  wrongs  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and  stirred 
public  feeling  into  great  excitement.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
both  characterised  his  treatment  as  "  a  gross  and  intolerable  outrage.'* 

Satisfaction  was  demanded  of  the  French  Grovemment,  and  M.  Guizot, 
who,  in  ihe  first  instance,  was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, was  now  equally  loud  in  the  profession  of  his  anxiety  and  that  of  tje 
King,  that  justice  should  be  done  in  Tahiti  and  a  good  understanding  restored 
.  with  England. 

For  some  months  there  was  great  excitement ;  popular  passion  was  hot  on 
both  sides,  and  war  between  France  and  England  at  one  time  seemed  inevit- 
rable.  However,  on  September  the  5th — ^the  last  day  of  the  Session — Sir 
•  Robert  Peel  announced  that  *'  the  outrage  on  Mr.  Pritchard  of  Tahiti  had 
been  arranged  amicably."  Substantial  compensation  was  made  to  Pritchard, 
and  Queen  Pomare  was  ostensibly  restored  to  power.  France  would  not 
withdraw  her  "  protection,"  however,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Tahiti 
became,  in  time,  completely  subject  to  French  rule. 

The  course  of  these  events  was  followed  very  closely  by  Lord  Ashley, 
and  there  are  many  passages  in  his  Diary  relating  to  them,  one  of  which  only 
we  will  quote  here. 

Oct.  4th. — Grief  and  indignation  cannot  go  beyond  what  I  feel  against  the 
French  aggressions  in  TahitL  A  peaceable  and  helpless  people,  a  State  present- 
ing, as  such,  the  only  Christian  model  in  the  world,  are  subjug'ated  by  savages 
and  i>owerf al  Europeans,  and  inundated  with  bloodshed,  devastation,  profligacy, 
and  crime.  Ood  gave  the  regeneration  of  this  island  to  our  people  as  a  triumph 
of  the  Cross  ;  and  so  it  was  a  thing  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel. 
7*he  missionaries  made  it  Christian ;  they  made  it  English  in  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion. It  had,  by  God*s  blessing,  under  their  administration,  everything  but  power 
and  oommeroe.  Bnt»  failing  these,  it  has  obtained  no  sympathies,  and  in  the 
hoar  of  danger,  perhaps  of  eztinotion.  finds  not  a  single  friend.  The  infidel  and 
jakewarm  are  .indifferent ;  the  Trsotarians  are  hostile;  the  Evan<rellcals  wary. 
Public  men  estimate  its  value  by  political  measuxementB  and  the  probable  effects 
on  their  own  esse  and  tenure  of  offioe.    What  a  disgusting  and  cowardly  attitude 
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for  Ea^rlaiul,  thns  to  stand  by  and  raiM  not  a  hand  in  defence  of  this  merciful 
gift  of  Providence  I  God  grant  timt  the  TahitUui  people  may  endoie  and  triumph 
over  this  fraud  and  violence. 

Interest  in  affairs  abroad  did  not  distract  Lord  Ashley's  attention  from 
the  more  pressing  affairs  at  home. 

The  demand  for  farther  limitation  in  the  hours  of  labour  had  been  urged 
by  the  working  classes  with  increased  vehemence,  especially  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Session  of  1843  and  the  opening  of  Parliament 
in  1844.  The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  issued  from  time  to 
time,  had  been  eagerly  read  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes ;  and  the  agitation,  headed  by  Lord  Asliley,  was  daily 
gaining  fresh  sympathisers,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  was  concentrating 
the  enmity  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The  time  was  ripening  rapidly 
for  the  great  struggle  which  was  to  end  in  victory. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Sir  James  Graham  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  his  promised  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories. 
It  contained  no  education  clauses,  but  provided  that  children  should  be 
allowed  time  in  which  to  receive  education.  The  further  objects  of  the 
Bill  were  to  ensure  that  the  workmg-time  for  children  should  be  reduced 
to  eight  hours,  and  for  persons  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  twelve 
hours  a  day.  The  definition  of  a  '*  child  '*  was  extended  to  mean  children 
between  nine  and  thirteen ;  that  of  "  young  persons  "  remained  as  heretofore, 
namely,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen. 

"  I  propose,"  he  said,  "  that  such  young  x>onons  shall  not  be  em|^oyed  in 
any  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax  manufactory,  for  any  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  longer  than  from  half -past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  from  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till 
eight  in  the  evening  in  winter,  thus  making  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  each 
day,  of  which  one  hour  and  a  half  is  to  be  set  apart  for  meals  and  rest,  so 
that  their  actual  labour  will  be  limited  to  twelve  hours." 

This  was  exactly  wliat  Lord  Ashley  did  not  want.  His  contention  was 
that  the  hours  should  be  limited  to  ten,  and  on  that  issue  he  would  fight  the 
battle  to  the  end. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed. 

Then  went  forth  the  rallying  cry  of  "  Ten  Hours  and  No  Surrender ! " 
and  it  echoed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  Meetings  were  held,  panjiphlets  were  scattered  broad- 
cast, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  agitation  was  set  in  motion  with  a  vigour 
that  had  never  been  known  before.  Twelve  delegates  were  despatched  to 
London  to  assist  Lord  Ashley  in  his  labours,  and  nobly  they  worked. 
London  and  Westminster  were  divided  into  districts,  and  every  Member  of 
Parliament  in  these  districts  was  canvassed,  the  working  of  the  factory 
system  explained,  and  its  evils  exposed. 

The  course  of  events  is  thus  noted  in  Lord  Ashley's  Diary :-~ 
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Feb.  27th.— Faotory  Bill  postponed.  Shall  I  ever  prosper  in  chie  ?  Will  6oa 
smile  upon  the  endeavour  7  Heard  that  Mr.  Brigfht  was  waiting  for  his  oppor- 
tonity  to  make  a  most  violent  attack  on  me.    I  dare  say.    .    .    . 

Maroh  2nd. — Unpleasant  rumours  that  Government  (is  it  possible?)  will 
exert  their  Parliamentary  influence  to  defeat  the  Ten  Hours  I 

March  4th. — Graham  informed  me  this  evening  that  "  if  I  would  not  make  an 
advene  statement,"  so  as  to  provoke  debate  and  a  reply  from  him,  he  would 
grant  the  Committee.    He  clearly  fears  a  full  expos4. 

March  6th. — ^Moved  for  Committee  last  night  in  hall  a  dozen  words.  Graham 
thanked  me  for  my  silence. 

March  8th. — Strange  accusation  that  in  the  Times.  Surely  a  man  wholly 
nnoonneoted  with  the  manufacturing  districts  was  less  Ukely  to  be  influenced  by 
hopes  and  fears,  either  commercial  or  personal,  than  one  whose  interests  lay  in 
the  thick  of  them.  I  thought  so  myself  when  I  undertook  the  charge.  *'  It 
would  have  been  more  graceful,'*  it  adds,  **had  I  devoted  my  attention  to 
agricultural  grievances.**  Why,  that  question  was  not  uppermost,  was  barely 
thought  of,  when  I  laid  hold  of  the  Factory  wrongs  in  1833— at  that  time  the 
prominent  topic  of  conversation. 

Maroh  9th. — The  Timss  bepraises  Sidney  Osborne's  letter  to  me,  and  adds : 
''These  factory  ten-hours  men  never  dr^med  of  agricultural  wrongs  until 
forced  to  it  by  their  fears.**  Eight  years*  exclusion  from  the  paternal  house,  and 
three  of  utt&r  imposHbility  to  interfere  while  there,  will  answer  any  imputations. 

March  12th. — Had  intended  to  take  the  ohair  at  public  dinner  of  Journeyman 
Tailors'  Society  (euphonious  and  dignified  name!),  but  told  by  Cobden,  as  I 
entered  the  House,  that  he  proposed  to  assail  the  county  of  Dorset.  Obliged,  of 
course,  to  send  excuse,  and  sit  out  his  speech — temperate  and  often  true.  Conld 
not  reply,  taken  by  surprise,  had  no  paper  with  me.  This  ¥ras  unfair  on  his 
part;  unwilling,  too,  to  come  into  collision  with  Bankes;  an  unseemly  sight, 
two  county  members  sparring  with  eaoh  other ;  unwilling  besides,  by  a  vote,  to 
come  into  collision  with  Lord  S.,  who  would  asaert  that  it  was  directed  at  him. 
No  disguise  on  Oobden's  part  that  he  wished  to  pay  me  off  for  exposing  the 
factory  districts.  Felt  humbled,  dejected,  and  incompetent.  Had  no  heart 
within  me.    0  God,  let  not  mine  enemies  triumph  over  me  I    .    .    . 

On  March  the  15th  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  and,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  elanses  fixing  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  Lord  Ashley  endea- 
voured to  obtain  his  purpose  by  moving  that  the  word  *'  night "  should  be 
taken  to  mean  from  six  o'clock  in  the  eyening  to  six  o*eloek  in  the  morning, 
thus  practically  limiting  the  factory  day  to  ten  hours. 

*  In  support  of  his  proposition,  he  mode  one  of  his  most  forcible,  compre- 
hensive, and  interesting  speeches — a  speech  which  t(K>k  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  in  delivery,  and  occupies  twenty-eight  pages  of  Hansard.* 

In  his  opening  sentence,  Lord  Ashley  gave  utterance  to  that  intense 
anxiety  whieh,  as  the  Diaries  clearly  reveal,  weighed  down  his  spirit  as  he 
approached  the  struggle.  "Nearly  eleven  years  have  elapsed,"  he  said, 
^  since  I  first  made  the  proposition  to  the  House  which  I  shall  renew  tliis 

*  HanMrd,  3  s.,  Ixz.  488^ 
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night.  Nerer  at  any  time  have  I  felt  greater  apprehension  or  even  anxiety : 
not  thitmgh  any  f oar  of  personal  defeat,  for  disappointment  is  '  the  badge  of 
all  oar  tribe/  but  becanse  I  know  well  the  hostility  I  have  aroased,  and  the 
certain  issues  of  indiscretion  on  my  part,  affecting  the  welfare  of  those  who 
liave  so  long  confided  th^r  hopes  and  interests  to  my  cliarge."  Disclaiming 
the  accnsation  that  he  was  actoated  by  any  peculiar  hostility  against  factory 
masters,  he  met  them  with  the  challenge,  '*  Strike,  but  hear  me."  Taking  for 
his  standpoint  the  proposition  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  watch  oyer,  and  an 
interest  in  providing  for,  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  her  people,  he 
proceeded  to  show  what  foreign  powers  were  doing  to  recognise  and  enforce 
this  principle.  Then,  expatiating  upon  the  immediate  application  of  thi5 
theme,  he  described  minutely  the  amount  of  toil  and  exertion  required  in  the 
varioos  departments  of  f  actoiy  labour,  and  the  physical  evils  proved  to  have 
resulted  from  it,  when  too  long  continued.    He  entered  fully  into  the  ques- 

.  tiou  of  the  distances  traversed  daily  by  women  and  children,  and  gave  evidence, 
founded  upon  measurements  and  calculations  made,  at  his  request,  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the  day,  conclusively  proving  that 

,  those  distances  varied  from  seventeen  to  thirty  miles,  and  that  the  exertion 
was  materially  increased  by  the  strain  of  having  continually  to  lean  over  the 
machine  and  then  return  to  an  erect  position — a  performance  that  had  to  be 
undergone  not  les<9  than  from  four  to  five  thousand  times  a  day.    The  phynical 

}  effects  of  this  toil  upon  women  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  he  addnced 

'  ample  medical  testimony  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  besides  pointing  to  (he 
results  shown  in  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and 

•  disease.  Nor  were  the  moral  effects  less  disastrous.  He  showed  how  impos- 
sible it  was  that  the  obligations  of  domestic  life  could  be  performed  by 
women  employed  for  long  periods  in  factories.  He  demonstrated,  by  incon- 
trovertible facts  and  arguments,  that  this  unnatural  toil  engendered  every 
possible  form  of  moral  evil ;  intemperance,  impurity,  demoralisation  were  the 
inevitable  consequences;  all  the  arrangements  and  provisions  of  domestic 
economy  were  annihilated ;  diri-,  discomfort,  ignorance,  and  recklessnenA.  were 

.  the  portion  of  almost  every  household,  when  the  time  of  the  wife  aud  mother 
"'  was  wholly  monopolised  by  factory  labour. 

Such  a  system,  affecting  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  land  and  all  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed,  was  a  perpetual  grievance,  and  mast 
ever  come  uppermost  in  times  of  difficulty  aiM  discontent.  It  disturbed  t]i«* 
order  of  Nature,  and  the  rights  of  the  labouring  men,  by  ejecting  males  from 
the  workshop .  and  filling  their  places  by  women ;  it  was  destructive  of  the 
health  of  females,  the  care  of  their  families,  their  conjugal  and  parental 
duties,  the  comfort  of.  their  homes,  the  decency  of  their  lives,  the  peace  of 
society,  and  the  laws  of  Grod. 

lu  conclusion,  he  repudiated,  in  tones  of  righteous  indignation,  the  chargs 
so  often  flung  at  him,  tliat  this  contes^t  was  but  a  struggle  between  the  country 
gentleman  and  the  manufacturers,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  wish  to 
exalt  the  landed  and  humiliate  the  commercial,  aristocracy.    He  said : — 
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Most  lolemnly  do  I  deny  the  accusation.  If  jon  think  me  wicked  enoagh,  do 
jon  think  me  fool  enough  for  such  a  hateful  policj  ?  Can  any  man  in  his  aenaea 
now  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
body  in  all  its  several  aspects,  physical^  moral,  and  commercial,  is  essential,  not 
only  to  the  welfare,  but  absolutely  to  the  existence,  of  the  British  Empire  7  No, 
we  fear  not  the  Increase  of  your  political  power,  nor  envy  your  stupendous  riches  ; 
"  Peace  be  within  your  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  your  palaces  I  **  We  ask 
but  a  slight  relaxation  of  toil,  a  time  to  live,  and  a  time  to  die ;  a  time  for  those 
oomfbrts  that  sweeten  life,  and  a  time  for  those  duties  that  adorn  it ;  and,  there-' 
fore,  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  it  may  please  Him  to  torn  the 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  me,  to  thoughts  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  I  now  finally 
commit  the  issue  to  the  judgment  and  humanity  of  Parliament  * 

At  the  oloae  of  this  appeal.  Sir  James  Graham  rose,  and  in  a  tone  which 
he  knew  only  too  well  how  to  nse,  declared  emphatically  that  hor  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  to  give  tiia  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  their 
most  decided  opposition.  The  mill-owners  found  an  advocate  in  Mr.  John 
Bright,  who  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  style 
"  perhaps  the  most  vindictive  towards  the  working  classes  ever  used  in  the 
British  Parliament.'*  t  He  ridiculed  the  notion  that  there  was  any  need  for 
a  new  Factory  Act;  he  contradicted  Lord  Ashley's  statements  as  to  the 
nnhealthiness  and  other  miseries  of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  he  violently 
attacked  the  whole  body  of  operatives  who  supported  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ; 
and  he  declared  that  high  wages  and  general  prosperity  prevailed  among  the 
manufacturing  population.  Then,  taking  up  the  old  libel  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  he  said  Lord  Ashley  looked  at  Lancashire 
through  a  telescope,  but  when  he  looked  at  his  suffering  neighbours  he 
reversed  the  glass.  He  reiterated  the  groundless  charge  that  Lord  Ashley's 
information  had  been  obtained  in  an  improper  way,  and  from  a  notorious 
eharacter,  whose  story  was  full  of  false  statements  and  gross  and  malignant 
exaggerations. 

Tbis  was  more  than  Lord  Ashley  could  bear,  or  would  have  been  justified 
in  bearing.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  afiame  with  impassioned  earnestness, 
vehemently  demanded  a  full  explanation  of  the  insinuations  of  Mr.  Bright. 
The  scene  which  ensued  is  still  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Parliament. 

**  I  think,"  said  Lord  Ashley,  '*  the  House  will  feel  that  in  some  measure 
I  have  a  right  to  make  one  or  two  observationB  on  the  remarkable  speech  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  I  will  thank  the  honourable  gentleman  to  explain 
that  charge  against  me  which  he  has  insinuated,  and  which  he  said  he  would 
not  pursue.  I  will  not  allow  it  to  pass.  I  therefore  throw  myself  on  the 
Indulgence  and  on  the  protection  of  tbis  House,  and  I  do  request  all  honour- 
able gentlemen  present  to  exert  their  influence,  as  members  of  this  House, 
and  as  gentlemen,  to  make  the  honourable  member  for  Durham  pursue  his 
charge,  and  state  his  case." 

*  Bpeechea,  p.  116. 

f  iXelegates'^report  quoted  in  "  History  of  Factory  Legislation,**  p.  7S. 
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Lond  cbeen  followed  this  challenge.  Then,  in  eTident  confosion,  and 
amidst  loud  expreseionB  of  disapprobation  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bright  at  first  attempted  to  deny  that  he  had  made  any  charge,  and 
eventually  concluded  with  an  apology  in  these  words :  '*  I  regret  if  in  stating 
these  things  I  have  said  a  word  that  could  be  considered  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  know  I  liave  a  warm  temper,  bat  I  meant  no 
personal  insult.  I  desired  merely  to  state  facts,  and  I  readily  withdraw  aay 
offensive  expression." 

It  was  then  two  o'clock,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  WarbnrUm,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

March  16th. — ^Factory  Bill  last  night  in  Committee.  Spoke  for  two  and  a 
quarter  hours.  What  will  be  the  inue  7  Had  we  divided  last  night,  we  ahonld, 
I  am  told,  have  beaten  the  Government  t  The  interval  will  be  favourable  to  them ; 
oflSoial  whips  will  produoe  official  votes. 

March  16th. — Jocelyn  came  to  me  yesterday,  after  morning  servioe,  and  aaid 
that  '*  he  had  something  important  to  oommunioate.**     Stanley  had  taken  bim 
aside  on  Saturday  evening,  and  had  urged  upon  him  the  mischiefii  arising  from 
the  amendment  for  *<ten  hours"  that  I  had  proposed.     "Ashley,"  he  added, 
**  does  not  know  the  condition  in  which  he  places  the  Government.    If  he  carries 
his  i>oint,  as  it  seems-  probable  he  will,  two  courses  remain  ,*   we  must  either 
throw  up  the  Bill,  for  Graham  is  pledgred  to  carry  it  as  it  is,  or  throw  it  into  his 
hands."    He  then  said  a  grreat  deal  more  about  the  effect  such  suooees  would 
have  in  aiding  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  remarked :  "  If  Ashley  is  Strang 
enough  to  beat  the  Government,  he  must  take  all  responsibility :  if  he  thinks 
himself  strong  enough  to  defeat  them  here,  perhaps  he  thinks  himself  stnmg 
enough  to  take    the   Government"     Jocelyn  said:   "What  would  yon   have 
Ashley  do?      He   has    given   his  life,  you   may  say,  to  the  question;    wbat 
would  you  have  him  do  ?     He  could  not  surrender  it."     Stanley  replied  in  a 
drawling,  uncertain  tone :  "  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  say  what  he  oonld  do."    Tlie 
upshot  was  that  Jocelyn,  without  delivering  a  direct  message,  was  to  inform  nke 
of  the  Ministerial  mind.     He  did  so.     I  replied  that  "if  my  perseverance  in- 
volved the  repeal  of  ten  thousand  Com  Laws,  and  the  dissolution  of  as  maqj 
Governments,  I  would  go  on  with  all  the  vigour  I  could  command  ;  that,  wore  I 
disposed  to  hold  back,  I  could  not  do  so  in  the  smallest  degree ;  that  even  in  a 
mere  question  of  politics,  a  man  would  be  regarded  as  a  sad  specimen  of  f^tli* 
lessness  who  retired  simply  to  gratify  the  convenience  of  his  Parliamentaiy 
friends,  but  that  in  this  case,  when  I  had  toiled  for  so  many  years,  and  placed 
the  whole  matter  on  the  basis  of  duty  and  religion,  I  should  be  oonsidfired, 
and  mottjvHlyf  too,  a  hypocrite  almost  without  parallel."    We  rang  the  changes 
on  all  this,  and  Jocelyn  went  away.    I  saw  him  again  in  the  street,  just  before  I 
entered  the  Chapel  RoyaL     "  I  have  seen  Stanley  again,"  he  said ;  "  he  never 
thought  you  could  resign  the  question ;  you  were  too  deeply  pledged."     "  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing,"  continued  Stanley,  "  for  the  Government  to  appear  as 
alone  resisting  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;  it  would  look  very  ill  to 
the  country  if  the  question  had  a  majority  in  the  House,  but  was  rejected  solely 
by  the  Government."     Then  Lord  Stanley   added    (O  tempf*ra,   O  mortt  !)^ 
''What  I  meant  was  that  you  (Jocelyn)  and  your  friends  should  not  bestir 
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yourselyes  so  much  to  obtain  votes,  and  Aahlej  might  save  hiB  oharaoter  bj 
maintaining  his  point,  and  yet  allow  himtelf  to  he  beaten  !  "  If  ever  insult  was 
put  on  an  individual,  here  it  was  with  a  vengeance  I  I  told  Jooelyn  that  *'  the 
only  differenoe  was  whether  I  should  be  an  open  mr  a  secret  scoundrel.**  I  added 
that  "I  would  exhaust  all  legitimate  means  to  obtain  my  end.  and  that  if 
defeated,  I  would  never  cease  to  work  on  the  sympathies  of  the  country." 

On  March  the  15th  the  debate  on  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  resmned. 
The  discossion  was  animated  almost  beyond  precedent,  and  the  excitement 
grew  to  a  point  of  intensity,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  long  and  laboured  • 
speech,  pointed  out  that  other  branches  of  manufactures  required  restriction 
more  than  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  factories,  namely,  the  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  wares,  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  calico  printing,  and,  above 
aU,  dressmaking  and  needlework,  and  he  maintained  that  by  restricting 
labour  in  cotton  factories,  a  premium  was  being  placed  on  the  laborious  and 
cruel  employment  of  women  and  children  in  these  other  manufactures.  *'  Is 
tlie  House  prepared  to  legislate  for  all  these  people  P  "  asked  the  Premier. 

A  tremendous  cheer,  and  a  cry  of  "  Yes,"  answered  the  demand  of  the 
liead  of  the  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  evidently  much  astounded  by  this  powerful  and  decisive 
response,  continued :  "  Then  I  see  not  why  we  should  not  G3Etend  the  re- 
striction to  agriculture."  Another  ringing  cheer,  from  the  agricultural 
members,  again  threw  the  Premier  from  his  equilibrium,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abruptly  concluded  his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  could  not  undertake 
a  task  which  would  involve  so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  above  all 
human  strength,  and  fnU  of  individual  injustice.  "  I  cannot^  and  I  wiU  not, 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord ! "  was  the  emphatic  exclamation 
with  which  he  sat  down.* 

Far-seeing  as  Sir  Robert  was  in  many  things,  he  little  dreamt  that  he  liad 
called  forth  a  foreshadowing  of  Lord  Ashley's  future  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
working  classes. 

Lord  John  Russell  followed,  and  did  good  service  to  the  cause  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Ashley's  amendment  introduced  no  new 
principle  into  the  Bill,  and  that  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  could  not  see  what 
tremendous  consequences  would  follow  the  limitation  of  labour  in  factories  to 
ten  hours  when  the  Qovemment  themselves  proposed  a  limitation,  tliougk  to 
a  somewhat  longer  period. 

The  division  resulted  in  179  votes  for  Lord  Ashley's  amendment  and  170 
against  it,  thus  giving  a  majority  of  9  for  the  amendment ;  but  this  vote  the 
Government  endeavoured,  by  a  stratagem,  to  rescind,  by  going  at  once  to  a 
division  on  the  original  question;  calculating,  in  all  probability,  that,  by 
taking  a  second  division  immecUately  upon  the  other,  the  result  would  bo 
confusion,  out  of  which  they  might  make  capital.  The  stratagem  failed,  the 
result  being :  For  Lord  Ashley's  proposition,  161 ;  against  it,  153.  Majority 
for  Lord  Ashlej's  proposition,  8. 

•  Mominff  Petit,  March  16,  1844 
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In  faee  of  theso  two  dirisioxis,  Sir  James  Graham  determiued  to  make 
another  eifort  to  rescind  the  votes.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  rising  amid  profound 
silence,  *'  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  a  yirtnal  adoption  of  a  Ten  Honrs 
Bill  without  modification.  To  that  decision,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  I  have  an  insuperable  objection."  Whereupon  he 
announced  that  he  wo:ild  not  drop  the  Bill,  but  would  proceed  with  it  up  to 
the  eighth  clause,  when  Lord  Ashley  would  more  that  the  word  **  ten"  should 
be  substituted  for  "twelre"  hours.  He  therefore  mored  that  "Tou  now 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again  on  Friday  next." 

March  19th.— Last  night  *' adjourned  debate"  on  Factory  Bill,  and  division. 
Can  I  believe  the  result  t  *'  It  is  a  night  much  to  be  observed  of  the  Lord."  Oh, 
gracious  Grod,  keep  me  from  unseemly  exultation,  that  I  may  yet  creep  by  the 
ground  to  Thine  honour,  and  to  the  reooveiy  of  the  people  from  Egyptian 
bondage!  The  Bed  Sea  is  yet  before  me,  the  enemy  are  in  pursuit,  and  the 
wilderness  has  shut  us  in ;  but  we  will,  by  His  graoe,  ^  stand  still  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord."  He  will  cleave  a  path  for  us  through  the  mighty  waters, 
and  ordain  in  our  mouths  a  song  of  praise  in  the  land  of  promise  and  of  hope. 
My  supporters  wonderfully  firm;  had  no  whipper-in,  yet  they  stuck  to  me 
admirably.  The  Government — that  is,  Peel  and  Graham— evidently  oot  of 
temi>er.  This  seems  as  much  the  cause  of  their  opposition  as  anything  else.  Their 
speeches,  ingenious  in  argument,  but  wretched  in  principle  and  feeling,  porely 
commercial :  Peel  urging  a  decay  of  trade ;  Graham,  an  abatement  of  wages. 
Neither  touched  my  facts  or  arguments ;  but  most  unfairly  Graham  spoke  a 
second  time,  and  at  great  length,  before  others  had  spoken  once.  Peel  argued,  in 
fact,  against  all  interference,  and  then  appealed  to  the  House  on  the  merits  of  his 
BUI  I  denounced  our  legislation  with  faotories  as  unjust,  quoted  the  conditioii  of 
thousands  of  children  who  are  as  yet  unprotected  (passing,  in  truth,  on  me  the 
old  sneer  of  the  Millowners  &  Co.,  that  I  was  one-sided),  and  speaking  as  Prime 
Minister,  in  detail,  of  all  these  horrors,  declared  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
assuaging  them.  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man  he  abdicated  the  functions  of 
Government.  A  curious  division.  My  members  included  very  many  who  repre- 
sented the  mightiest  trading  constituencies,  and  this  on  a  eomtnereial  question  ! 

The  Ministers  have  signified  their  intention  to  try  over  again  the  whole 
question  by  a  division  on  Friday  next.  The  interval  will  be  employed  in  every 
Government  method  of  influence  and  coercion.  YThat  engine  can  I  employ  to 
counteract  and  exting^ulsh  their  fire  ?  They  are  unjust,  bitter,  headstrong,  but 
powerful  I  am  alone,  but  I  commit  all  to  God,  who  will  maintain  his  own 
work. 

It  is  a  wonderful  event,  an  especial  Providence ;  is  there  a  precedent  like  it  f 
A  single  individual,  unaided  by  a  party,  with  soaroely  a  man  whom  he  oonld 
ferust  to  seoond  him,  has  been  enabled  to  defeat  the  most  powerful  array  of 
oapltalists,  overcome  the  strongest  domestio  apprehensions,  and  the  most  powerful 
Ministry  of  the  last  fifteen  years  I  Struggle  as  they  will,  the  question  is  jMused ; 
it  may  be  delayed  in  its  final  aooomplishment,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  reversed. 
God  give  us  faith,  faith,  faith  1    .    .    . 

March  21st— An  oppressive  weight  appean  to  have  been  removed  from  my 
•boulders,  and  yet  I  cannot  recover  my  elasticity.    I  feel  like  a  man  that  has 
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been  stonned  or  bled.  I  am  conecioiu  of  a  change,  bat  hardly  of  relief :  partly 
the  effect  of  long  habit,  partly  the  effect  of  the  foreseen  Gk>yemment  hostility 
(and  their  power  is  great  I).  I  find  no  real  comfort  bat  in  beholding  God  as  the 
amthoTf  and,  I  pray,  as  ttieJinUher,  of  this  work  in  His  blessed  Son  Jesos  Christ. 
Ministers  qoite  mad,  using  every  exertion,  no  reasoning,  no  misstatement,  no 
falsehood  almost,  spared  I  Expresses  sent  off  the  whole  of  Snnday.  I  offered  to 
delay  **  Ten  Hoars  "  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Every  one  satisfied  except  Peel 
and  G-raham,  who  are  f  orioos  in  temper. 

On  March  the  22nd  the  debate  on  the  Ten  Hoars  Bill  was  resomed,  when 
liord  Ashley  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  eighth  clanse  shoald  be  filled  with 
the  word  "  ten." 

At  the  dose  of  the  debate  there  was  a  majority  of  three  (186  to  183) 
against  adopting  the  word  "  twelve  "  as  proposed  by  the  GrOTemment.  Lord 
Ashley's  amendment  that  the  word  *'  ten "  shoald  be  inserted  in  the  eighth 
daase  was  then  pat,  when  all  who  had  voted  for  "  twelve  "  now  voted  *'  No ; " 
bat,  inasmnch  as  five  who  had  previoasly  voted  "No"  again  did  the  same, 
confasion  once  more  prevailed,  and  the  resnlt  was  that  188  voted  against  the 
amendment,  and  181  for  It,  and  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  7 ! 

The  stratagem  of  the  Qovemment  had  snoceeded.  The  question  was 
reduced  to  chaos.  The  Government  proposal  for  a  Twelve  Hours  Bill,  and 
Lord  Ashley's  proposal  for  a  Ten  Hours  Bill,  had  both  been  negatived,  and 
the  Bill  was  in  extreme  jeopardy. 

In  these  eircamstances,  Sir  James  Graham  postponed  stating  what  the 
Government  would  do,  and  moved  that  the  Chairman  should  report  pro- 
gress. 

Lord  Ashley  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  acknowledged  that  for  the 
present  he  was  defeated,  but  declared  that  he  "  would  persevere  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  at  no  very 
distant  time,  he  should,  by  God's  blessing,  have  a  complete  victory. 


f> 


March  23id. — ^Last  night  victorious  in  rejecting  Twelve  Hours  1^  186  to  183 ; 
defeated  in  attempting  Ten  Hours,  by  181  to  188 1  Yet  the  cause  is  mightUy 
advanced.  Ood,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  demands  a  little  longer  trial  c^ 
faith  and  patience.  The  consummation  will  then  arrive,  and  it  will  be  the  more 
evidently  seen  to  be  His  own  work.  The  House  of  Commons  never  saw,  before 
these  events,  such  an  utter  resignation  of  party  feeling  on  all  sides  to  the  asser- 
tion of  a  great  act  of  humanity.  The  influence  of  Ministers,  used  ansorupalously 
and  unsparingly,  obtained  at  last  but  a  majority  of  seven,  and  that  not  in 
support  of  their  original  proposition.    .    .    . 

March  25th. — Globe,  of  this  afternoon  contains  a  most  direct  attack  on  me — 
*'  ambition,  love  of  office,"  &o.,  &o.— "  the  Prince  of  Canters.**  What  a  scene  in 
the  House  last  night  I  The  tiptoe  of  expectation,  every  fme  anticipating  an 
Eleven  Houxs  Bill.  I  was  prepared  to  accept  it,  reserving  to  myself  the  power  of 
moving  whenever  I  pleased.  It  would  have  settled  the  question  for  at  least  two 
years.  Graham,  I  am  told,  very  hostile  in  Cabinet.  Peel  for  it;  determined, 
however,  to  reeistb    Graham  notified  his  opposition,  and  signified  that  all  who 
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Bappoxtcd  me  wen  entering  on  a  ooone  of  *'  Jack  Cade  *  legislation.**  Indeoent» 
f  ooliah,  and  stupid  ;  bnt  he  did  himself  thereby  irreparable  miiohief .  Conaidera- 
tion  of  Bill,  or  rather  of  withdrawal  of  it^  deferred  till  Friday  nextb 

Maroh  26th. — Conanltationfl  without  end ;  annoyanoes  of  all  kinds  ;  unabated 
anxiety.    Prayed  heartily  for  oounsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding. 

Maroh  27th. — ^Resolved  to  act  in  conformity  with  my  first  impression,  and 
allow  withdrawal  of  Bill.  .  .  .  Did  so,  and  Graham  pledged  himself  to  bring 
in  a  new  BilL  I  can,  therefore,  do  on  thU  what  I  could  not  have  done  on  the 
old  Bill — ^take  a  debate  and  division  on  the  simple  question  of  ten  hours  I 

It  wae  generally  anticipated  that  the  GrOTemment  would  endoavonr  to 
effect  a  compromise  by  proposing  an  Eleven  Hoars  Bill.  When,  however,  it 
became  known  that  Sir  James  Graham  proposed  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill,  and 
to  stand  doggedly  to  the  Twelve  Hours  principle,  and  when,  moreover,  he 
expressed  this  in  words  and  actions  which  were  intolerable,  the  excitement, 
especially  among  the  operatives,  became  intense.  The  Committees  united  in 
memorialising  the  Queen  against  "  the  ill-advised  perseverance  in  a  course  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  your  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  has  avowed  his  intention  of  withholding  all  relief  from 
oppressed  women  and  children,  and  has  sougfht  to  effect  his  object,  by  means 
most  insulting  to  the  faithful  representatives  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects 
in  Parliament,  and  tending  to  degrade  the  high  office  bestowed  on  him  by 
your  Majesty." 

At  this  period  of  his  career,  Sir  James  Graham  was  one  of  the  meet  un- 
popular men  in  the  country.  Except  by  a  few  personal  friends,  he  was  almost 
universally  disliked ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  Lord  Ashley's  Jonmab 
some  strong  comments  upon  hb  character  and  condnct.  The  **  novel  and 
somewhat  questionable  course  "  he  had  pursued  in  endeavouring,  by  stratagem, 
to  rescind  the  votes  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  had  increased  ids  un- 
popularity generally,  and  in  a  marked  degree  among  the  friends  of  factory 
legislation.  But  Sir  James  Graham  had  not  yet  shown  the  whole  lengtli  to 
which  he  could  go,  when  his  will  was  thwarted ;  and  in  the  near  future  he 
was  to  make  a  display  of  some  of  those  qualities  which  kept  alive  his  unpopu- 
larity. He  had  an  overbearing  manner,  which  in  itself  raised  opposition; 
and,  once  having  become  convinced  on  any  subject,  his  mind  seemed  to  shut 
its  eyes,  and  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  partisanship.  *'  He  exulted, 
as  a  strong  man,  in  the  power  he  possessed,  and  sometimes,"  sajs  his  bio- 
gi-apher, ''  it  must  be  owned,  its  exercise  savoured  of  tyranny."  f  It  did  so 
during  this  year,  when  the  Factory  Bill  was  the  burning  question  in  and  out 
of  Parliament ;  and  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  movement  were  agreed  in  tliis 
perhaps  more  than  in  anything  else — ^a  common  dislike  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

In  the  interval  afforded  by  the  Easter  holidays,  between  the  withdrawal  of 

*  "  H.  B."  pnblished  » lively  carionture  on  this.  Lord  Ashley  as  Jaok  Oade,  followed 
by  Lord  John  Mauiers,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  advanoiikf  against  Sa 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  J.  Graham  on  the  defensive. 

t  "  Life  of  Sir  James  Qraham,*'  by  T.  M.  Torrens,  ii.  199. 
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Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  one.  Lord  Ashlej, 
longing  for  a  few  days'  repose,  went  on  a  short  yisit  to  Dover;  bat  the 
Diaries  reyeal  how  little  real  rest  there  was  for  him  while  the  great  question 
on  which  his  heart  was  set  was  pending. 

April  3rd. — Dover.  .  .  .  Read  the  Bible  with  the  bojs;  a  nsefol  ani 
agreeable  morning;  beautiful  day;  walked  to  the  top  of  Shakespeare^s  Cliff; 
enjoyed  the  scene,  the  refreshing  air,  the  hope  of  renewed  strength,  and  fuller 
serTioe.  .  .  .  Home  at  seven,  very  tired.  I  often  think,  when  fatigued,  how 
much  less  my  weariness  must  be  than  that  of  the  wretched  factory  women.  It 
has,  at  any  rate,  this  good  result — that  I  feel  and  make  additional  resolutions  to 
persevere  in  their  behalf. 

April  5th  (Qood  Friday). — ^Do  what  you  will  you  cannot  so  entirely  banish 
the  past  and  disregard  the  future  as  to  make  the  mind  rest  solely,  simply,  exclu- 
sively on  the  present  hour.  **  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.'*  Much  do  I  desire  it,  but  I  am  haunted,  and  I  know 
I  shall  be  haunted  by  debates,  divisions,  spectres  of  attacks,  defences,  failure, 
success.  I  am  of  a  very  nervous  and  excitable  temperament;  an  impression 
once  made  is  not  easily  effaced ;  it  hangs  to  me  like  a  oonscience.  ...  As 
I  taught  the  little  children  to-day,  it  seemed  to  me  wonderful  in  how  small  a 
compass  is  contained  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  religion.  Volumes 
without  end,  years  of  study,  years  of  controversy,  immense  thought,  immense 
eloquence,  all  expended,  and  mostly  wasted,  to  dilate  or  torture  that  which  may 
be  comprehended  by  the  understanding,  and  relished  by  the  soul,  of  a  simple 
child.  What  will  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  all  the  meditation  of  the  pro- 
f oundest  spirits,  add  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  salvation  by 
Christ  ?  Little  but  perplexity  and  the  embarrassment  of  that  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally simple  I 

April  6th. — Mill-owners  have  got  out  a  manifesto  contradicting  me  on  every 
point,  and  specially  on  "  the  distances.**  I  hold  to  my  statements.  If  I  be 
refuted,  my  career  as  a  public  man  is  over ;  I  could  never  again  make  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  elsewhere.  I  should  be  proved  to  be  as  near  to  a 
liar  as  a  man  can  well  be,  short  of  the  actual  dealing  in  falsehoods.    .    .    . 

April  12th. — ^Panshanger.  Rode  with  William  Cowper  to  Watton.  Saw 
Bickersteth.  *  Rejoiced  to  have  some  conversation  with  him  ;  he  is  full  of  faith, 
and  truly  and  dearly  loves  our  Lord  and  Master.  But  there  are  few,  like  him, 
proof  against  temptation  and  expediency  in  the  hour  of  triaL    .    .    . 

April  1 6th. — ^Wrote  a  few  days  ago  a  challenge  to  Greg  and  Ashworth  to  meet 
Fielden  and  Kenworthy  and  superintend  the  re-measurement  of  the  distanoes. 
Will  they  accept  it  or  no  ?  I  think  not.  However,  I  shall,  thank  God,  have  a 
triumph  in  either  case.  If  they  attend,  I  must  prove  my  accuracy ;  if  they  refuse, 
I  shall  prove  their  dishonesty.    .    .    . 

There  was  a  long  paper  warfare  on  this  subject.  The  letters  are  still  in 
existence,  but  it  would  be  needless  to  quote  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  challenge  was  evaded,  and  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Ashley's  statement  was 
proTed  by  incontestable  o-idence. 

*  Rev.  E.  Bickent^h,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts. 
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Sir  Bobert  Peel  saw,  or  thonght  he  saw,  a  way  oat  of  tlie  difficnlty 
connected  with  Lord  Ashley's  Factory  measnres.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  entry : — 

April  17th. — ^London.  Well,  what  next?  Can  I  belieye  my  ean?  Old  Bon- 
ham*  informed  me  (stating,  while  he  did  so,  that  it  was  almost  a  breach  of 
confidence,  inasmuch  as  no  hint  of  any  sort  or  kind  was  to  be  given)  that  Peel 
had  determined  to  offer  me  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  tdth  almoH  unlimitfd 
jwwers,  in  respect  especially  of  the  Church.  Peel,  he  said,  had  told  him,  and 
Graham  confirmed  it,  that  no  one  in  the  kingdom  could  effect  such  good  in 
Ireland ;  no  one  but  myself  oould  g^pple  with  the  landlords  and  the  prelates, 
and  maintain,  against  influence,  the  rights  of  the  working  clenry.  ...  I  listened 
in  silence  and  astonishment ;  a  little  gratified,  but  not  ai  all  ia  doubt,  1  quite 
admitted  that  I  could,  probably,  do  more  with  the  Irish  clergy  than  most  men  at 
present.  .  .  .  Silent,  not  offended,  not  puffed-up,  not  beguiled,/vZ/yr0«oZ«0i{fi^rrr 
to  do  or  accept  anything  however  pressed  by  the  strong  claims  of  public  neoessity 
and  public  usefulness,  which  should,  in  the  least  degree,  limit  my  oppoitonity  or 
control  my  free  action  in  respect  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bili  .  .  .  (xod  give  me  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things  I  0  God,  grant  that  I  may  never  be  seduced  by  anv 
worldly  motive  to  abandon  truth  and  mercy  and  justice  I  Keep  me  from  all 
specious  patriotism,  and  alike  from  all  fear  of  man*s  reproach  I    .    .    . 

April  22nd. — One  thing  now  perplexes  and  annoys  me.  I  perceive,  or  fancy 
that  I  perceive,  within  the  last  few  months,  a  great  diminution  of  intellectoal 
power.  I  have  no  energy,  no  command.  If  I  attempt  to  speak,  my  utteranoe  is 
unsteady.  I  have  no  flow  of  ideas,  and  not  much  more  of  language.  I  feel  no 
confidence,  no  hope,  no  satisfaction.  I  positively  dread  the  necessity  of  presenting 
even  a  petition.  I  never  open  my  lips  without  a  prayer  to  God,  and  yet  I  tremble 
at  the  duty.    All  this  adds  greatly  to  my  sorrow. 

April  23rd. — ^Which  is  the  more  wicked,  a  covert  or  a  barefaced  rogue  ?  Peter 
Borthwick  went  this  evening  to  Henry  Baring  (who  told  me  of  it  the  instant 
after  the  transaction)  and  made  a  proposaL  "Would  you  like  to  hear,**  said 
Baring  to  me,  *'  a  specimen  of  public  virtue  ?  Peter  Borthwick  has  just  said  to 
me,  *  I  have  a  motion  to-night ;  pray  keep  me  a  House.  Yon  remember  how  I 
voted  on  the  Factory  BilL  I  voted  agaiiut  the  Gk)vemmentw  Now,  if  yon  will 
keep  a  House  until  I  shall  have  made  my  speech  I  will  vote/or  the  Government.* 
Do  not  show  me  up,"  said  Baring.  How  can  I  march  through  Goventiy  with 
such  a  tale  as  this  7 

On  the  3rd  of  May  leave  was  obtained  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill,  and  the 
occasion  was  utilised  by  Mr.  Ward  (Sheffield),  Mr.  Boebnck,  and  Captain 
Rous,  to  make  a  series  of  attacks  npon  Lord  Ashley.  The  Bill  was  so 
worded  that  it  would  not  admit  of  any  amendment  being  proposed  on  any  of 
its  clauses,  and  it  wsjb  therefore  necessary  for  Lord  Ashley  to  give  notice  thai 
he  would  move  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  to  the  eifect  that  no  yonng 
I)erson  should  be  employed  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  sixty -fonr  houra 
a  week,  and  that  from  October  Ist,  1847,  these  numbers  should  be  redneed 
to  ten  hours  and  fifty-eight  hours  respectively. 

It  was  a  night,  as  he  says,  "  of  trouble  and  rebuke.** 

*  Bonham  was  "  whip.** 
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Haj  4tii.  ...  I  was  the  diiect  and  indirect  target  Th^j  fixed  at  me 
without  mercy,  and  left  me,  like  a  portrait  of  St.  Sebaetian,  shot  through  and 
throdgh  by  their  arrows.  Had  not  intended  to  make  any  reply ;  perhaps  I  felt 
inoompetenty  as  I  always  do  now.  Strong  in  my  oaoso  and  oonduot,  weak  in  my 
oapaoity.    .    .    . 

In  mofTing  the  introdnetion  of  the  new  clause  on  the  10th  of  May,  Lord 
Ashley  set  himself  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  objecHons  that  had  been  nrged 
against  the  Ten  Hoars  Bill  on  commercial  grounds — namely,  that  it  wofuld 
eanse  a  diminntion  of  produce ;  that  there  would  take  place  a  reduction^  in 
the  same  proportion,  of  the  Talne  of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  trade ; 
that  a  diminution  of  wages  would  ensue  to  the  great  injury  of  the  workmen ; 
and,  lastly,  that  there  would  be  a  rise  of  price,  and  consequent  peril  of 
foreign  competition.  Haying  examined  and  refuted  these  arguments,  he 
eontinuedr^ 

Sir,  this  House  is  now  placed  in  a  norel  position ;  it  is  summoned  to  rescind 
its  resolution,  not  because  new  facts  or  new  conditions  hare  appeared,  but 
because  the  Minister  has  declared  his  hostility.  Nothing  has  been  stated  that 
was  not  stated  before — ^no  fresh  knowledge  communicated,  no  unseen  dangers 
discorrered.  The  House  is  summoned  to  cancel  its  TOte,  not  upon  oonyiotion,  but 
to  saye  a  Goyemment.  .  .  .  Sir,  the  whole  question  of  representatiye  Goyem- 
meat  is  at  stake ;  yotes  haye  been  rescinded  before,  but  neyer  such  as  this.  You 
are  almost  dechuing,  to  those  who  are  your  ordinary  friends,  they  shall  neyer 
ezenase  a  yote  but  at  the  will  of  the  Minister.  This  is  a  despotism  under  the 
farms  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  your  resistance  will  be 
eyentually  and  speedily  oyeroome,  but  your  precedent  will  remain. 

In  concluding  his  yigorous  denunciation,  he  uttered  prophecies  which, 
singularly  enou^,  were  soon  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  yeiy  letter,  although  the 
causes  leading  to  those  results  were  then  entirely  unknown.    He  said : — 

The  feeling  of  the  country  is  roused;  and  so  long  as  there  shall  be  yoioes  to  com- 
plain and  hearts  to  qrmpathise,  you  will  haye  neither  honour  abroad  nor  peace  at 
home,  neither  comfort  for  the  present  nor  security  for  the  future.  But  I  dare  to 
hope  for  far  better  things — for  restored  affections,  for  renewed  understanding 
■between  master  and  man,  for  combined  and  general  efforts,  for  large  and  mutual 
conoesaions  of  all  clawicw  of  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  welfare, 
and  especially  of  the  labouring  people.  Sir,  it  may  not  be  giyen  to  me  to  pass 
oyer  this  Jordan  i  other  and  better  men  haye  preceded  me,  and  I  entered  into 
their  labours  ;  other  and  better  men  will  follow  me,  and  enter  into  mine  ;  but 
this  consolation  I  shall  eyer  continue  to  enjoy— that,  amidst  muoh  injustice,  and 
somewhat  of  calumny,  we  haye  at  last  lighted  such  a  candle  in  England  as,  by 
God*s  blessing,  shall  neyer  be  put  out. 

As  soon  as  the  lond  and  continued  cheering  ceased,  Sir  James  Graham 
rose,  and  for  once  appeared  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  answering  the 
arguments  arrayed  against  him,  endorsed  as  they  were  by  so  many  of  his  own 
party  and  supporters.    And  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that,  although  the 
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debate  lasted  for  two  nights,  there  was  no  one  in  the  Honse  who  eren  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  arguments  adduced  by  Lord  Ashley.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  Ministry  that  a  crisis  in  its  history  had  come,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  declared  it  in  these  words : — "  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  unjust  towards  the 
noble  Lord,  whatever  others  may  be ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  cause 
which  he  has  advocated  this  evening  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  better 
advocate.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  his  motives  are  of  the  highest  and  porest 
nature,  and  he  is  no  less  an  able  and  powerful  advocate  than  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  sincere  one.  He  has,  however,  said,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  seek 
to  exercise  a  tyranny  upon  this  occasion.  Now,  Sir,  with  humble  submission, 
I  say  that  I  am  quit«  prepared  to  bow  to  whatever  decision  this  House  may 
come  to  upon  this  question,  but  I  can  conceive  no  tyranny  greater ; — none 
greater  upon  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  I  should  certainly  say  that  it  would 
be  the  extreme  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  popular  assembly,  to  expect  that 
any  Minister  should  remain  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  when 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  nation,  bearing  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  country,  demands  a  course  to  be  taken 
which  that  Minister,  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  conscience,  believes  to  be 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  must  say,  with  perfect  snb- 
nussion  and  perfect  frankness  that  I  leave  this  case  to  the  decision  of  the 
House ;  but  with  equal  firmness,  and  with  equal  frankness,  I  am  bound  to 
state  that,  if  the  decision  of  the  House  should  be  that  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  should  prevail,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  seek  a  private  station,  hoping 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  may  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country." 

Tlie  debate  was  continued  with  great  animation.  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Bemal, 
Mr.  G.  Buller,  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr.  Muntz,  and  others,  supporting  Lord  Ashley; 
and  Mr.  Liddel,  Mr.  G.  Knight,  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  and  Mr,  Boebuck,  op- 
|)0sing  him.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  was  always  a  strong  enemy  to  Fact'Ory 
Legislation,  distinguished  himself  by  giving  utterance  to  one  of  the  most 
violent  speeches  ever  heard  in  that  House,  even  from  him. 

At  one  o'clock  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

May  12th. — Sunday.  At  last  a  day  of  repose  I  Have  been  in  a  whirl  by  night 
and  by  day— occupied  and  anxious  all  day;  sleepless,  or  if  sleeping,  like  a 
drunken  man,  all  night ;  my  head  quite  giddy,  and  my  heart  absolutely  fainting; 
too  much  to  do,  in  quantity,  in  variety,  and  importance.  Delivered  at  last,  by 
God*8  especial  mercy,  on  Friday  night  of  my  burden,  not  only  without  failure, 
as  I  felt  at  the  time,  but  also  with  lumovr,  as  I  learned  afterwards.  Oh,  what 
trouble,  time,  and  perplexity  removed  1 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  on  Monday,  May  13th.  It  was 
evident  that  tlie  great  Parliamentary  struggle  upon  the  subject  was  approach- 
ing its  end ;  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  again  gave  the  hottest 
opposition,  while  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  hitherto  voted  against  all  legisla- 
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tion  on  tbe  Buhjeet,  now  declared  himself  in  faronr  of  the  Ten  Honis  Bill,  and 
supported  it  in  one  of  his  brilliant  orations.  '  Bnt  the  case  was  doomed  when 
Sir  Ilobert  Feel,  haying  addressed  the  House  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  I  know  not  what  the  result  may  be  this  night,  but  this  I 
do  know — ^that  I  shall,  with  a  safe  conscience,  if  tiie  result  be  unfavourable 
to  my  Tiews,  retire  with  perfect  satisfaction  into  a  private  station,  wishing 
well  to  the  result  of  your  legislation/' 

This  was  decisire.  In  the  face  of  such  a  contingency  there  were  many 
who  felt  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  rote  against  the  measure  they 
approved,  in  support  of  a  Ministry  whose  malevolent  action  in  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Administration  unless  the  House  of  Commons  rescinded  the 
vote  it  had  given  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  they  disapproved.  On 
the  question  being  put,  the  House  divided.  Ayes,  159 ;  Noes,  297.  Majority 
against  Lord  Ashley's  amendment^  138. 

It  was  a  crushing  defeat,  but  it  was  evident  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
movement  that  the  future  triumph  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and 
Lord  Ashley  left  the  House  reiterating  his  determination  to  renew  the 
subject  at  an  early  date. 

May  14th. — Last  night  defeated— utterly,  singularly,  prodigiously  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  138 !  !  The  House  seemed  aghast,  perplexed,  astounded.  No  one 
could  say  how,  why,  and  almost  toJ^en.  It  seemed  that  35  or  40  was  the  highest 
majority  expected.  Such  is  the  power  and  such  the  exercise  of  Mimsterial 
influenoe !  I    .    .    . 

May  15th. — The  majority  was  one  to  save  the  Government  (even  Whigs  being 
reluctant  to  turn  them  out  just  now),  not  against  the  question  of  Ten  Hours.  .  .  . 
Freemantle  went  from  one  member  to  another  assuring  them  of  Ministerial 
dangrer,  and  thus  each  man  believed  that  his  own  vote  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Oovemment. 

May  16th. — Dined  last  night  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  Found  much  sym- 
pathy, as  I  do  everywhere.  This  great  majority  far  better  for  the  question  than 
one  of,  say,  i{5.  It  proves  that  there  was  no  division  against  the  jtrineijUe,  but 
one  to  save  the  Ministry ;  it  begets,  too,  a  high  reaction. 

'*  Gast  down,  but  not  destroyed.*'  I  feel  no  abatement  of  faith,  no  sinking  of 
hope,  no  relaxation  of  perseverance.  The  stillest  and  darkest  hour  of  the  night 
just  precedes  the  dawn.  ^  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,"  believing  that  God  sends 
you  a  trial,  and  yet  bears  you  up  with  a  corresponding  courage ;  and,  although 
you  may  pass  not  the  stream  of  Jordan,  it  is  something  that  God  has  permitted 
you  to  wash  your  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  promised  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  contemporary  sources  what  was  the  impres- 
sion left  on  various  minds  by  these  stirring  incidents,  especially  when  these 
impressions  were  made  on  minds  holding  opposite  views. 

One  specimen  only  can  be  given  here.    Mr.  Charles  Oreville  says :  * — 

"I  never  remember  so  much  excitement  as  has  been  caused  by 
Ashley's  Ten  Hours  Bill,  nor  a  more  curious  political  state  of  things,  such 

*  0.  0.  OreviUe's  '*  Journal  of  the  Beiga  of  Qumd  Victoria,  1837-52,"  vol  ii.,  p.  23G. 
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iutermingling  of  parties,  saeh  a  confusion  of  opposition ;  a  qnesUoii  so  much 
more  open  than  any  qnestion  erer  was  before,  and  yet  not  made  so  or  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  with  the  Government ;  so  much  seal,  asperity,  and  animosity ; 
so  many  reproaches  hurled  backwards  and  forwards.  The  Gorenmieni  have 
brought  forward  their  measure  in  a  Yery  positive  way,  and  hare  dung  to  it 
with  great  tenacity,  rejecting  all  compromise ;  they  have  been  abandoned  by 
nearly  half  their  supporters,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  chagrin  and  sore- 
ness at  being  so  forsaken.  Some  of  them  attribute  it  to  Graham's  unpopu- 
larity, and  aver  that  if  Peel  had  brought  it  forward,  or  if  a  meeting  had  been 
previously  called,  they  would  not  have  been  defeated ;  again,  some  declare 
that  Graham  had  said  they  were  indifferent  to  the  result,  and  that  people 
might  vote  as  they  pleased,  which  he  stoutly  denies.  Then  John  Russell 
voting  for '  Ten  Hours,*  against  all  he  professed  last  year,  has  filled  the 
w  jrld  with  amazement,  and  many  of  his  own  friends  with  indignation.  It 
has,  I  think,  not  redounded  to  his  credit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  done  him  con- 
siderable harm.  The  Opposition  were  divided — ^Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
oue  way,  Baring  and  Labouchere  the  other.  It  has  been  a  very  queer  aJfair. 
Some  voted,  not  knowing  how  they  ought  to  vote,  and  following  those  they 
•are  accustomed  to  follow.  Many  who  voted  against  Grovemment,  afterwards 
said  they  believed  they  are  wrong.  Melbourne  is  ail  against  Ashley ;  all  the 
political  economists,  of  course ;  Lord  Spencer  strong  against  him.  Then 
Graliam  gave  the  greatest  offence  by  taking  up  a  word  of  the  JSSsamtner's  last 
Sunday,  and  calling  it  a  *  Jack  Cade  legislation,'  this  stirring  them  to  fury, 
And  they  flew  upon  him  like  tigers.  Ashley  made  a  speech  as  violent  and 
factious  as  any  of  O'Gonnell's,  and  old  Inglis  was  overflowing  with  wrath. 
Nothing  could  be  so  foolish  as  Graham's  taunt.  He  ought  to  have  known 
better  how  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  words,  and  how  they  stuck  by  men 
for  ever.  Lyndhurst  rubbed  his  hands  with  great  glee,  and  said, '  Well,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  **  aliens  "  now ;  people  will  only  talk  of  "  Jack  Cade  "  for  the 
future,*  too  happy  to  shift  the  odium,  if  he  could,  from  his  own  to  his 
colleague's  back.  The  Ministers  gave  out,  if  they  were  beaten  last  Friday, 
they  would  resign ;  but  they  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  it.  Some  abased 
Ashley  for  not  going  on  and  fighting  again,  but  he  knew  well  enough  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  The  House  did  certainly  put  itself  in  an  odd  predica- 
ment, wifii  its  two  votes  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  whole  thing  is 
difficult  and  unpleasant.  Government  will  carry  their  Bill  now,  and  Ashley 
will  be  able  to  do  nothing,  but  he  will  go  on  agitating  Session  after  Session ; 
and  a  philanthropic  agitator  is  more  dangerous  than  a  repealer,  either  of  the 
Union  or  the  Com  Laws.  We  are  just  now  overrun  with  philanthropy,  and 
God  knows  where  it  will  stop,  or  whither  it  will  lead  us." 

The  Bill  passed  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Government  measure.  It  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  third  reading,  but  it  became  law 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1844. 

During  tlie  time  that  this  gro.it  and  memorable  struggle  was  Droceediag* 
in  Parliament,  the  whole  couutr}'  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.    Friends 
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of  the  cause  held^  meetings  in  all  the  large  towns  to  support  the  action  of 
Lord  Ashley,  whose  moyements  the  faetorj  operatives  and  their  friends 
watched  with  intense  interest  and  anxiety.  Among  those  who  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  labours  were  Mr.  B.  Jowett,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferraud,  Mr. 
John  Wood,  and  Mr.  William  Walker,  of  Bradford,  while  euiineut  clergymen, 
dissenting  ministers,  medical  men,  tradesmen,  and  operative8,  vied  with  one 
another  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Ashley  evidence  to  assist  him  in 
his  arguments,  and  sympathy  to  aid  him  in  his  toil.  To  the  press  he  was 
greatly  indebted ;  and  Mr.  Walter,  in  the  columns  of  the  TimeSf  gave  very 
material  aid  to  the  cause. 

The  new  law,  although  not  giving  all  that  was  required,  was  yet  a  distinct 
gain,  as  it  acknowledged  and  established  a  new  principle — namely,  that  adult 
female  labour  ought  to  be  restricted. 

Soon  after  these  events,  the  political  world  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  excitement  by  the  rumoured  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  On  the  14th 
of  June  the  Gk)vemment  were  defeated  in  Committee  on  the  Sugar  Duties 
Bill,  by  a  majority  of  twenty ;  and  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  held  two  days  later, 
it  was  settled  that  Ministers  would  resign  unless  the  House  accepted  the 
Bill  as  originally  framed.  On  the  17th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  out  the  threat 
of  resignation  imless  the  House  of  Commons  rescinded  its  vote  of  the  14t1i, 
a  course  which  Mr.  Disraeli  described  as  "  dragging  his  supporters  unreason- 
ably through  the  mire,"  and  denounced  to  a  species  of  slavery,  inasmuch  as, 
at  every  crisis,  he  expected  that  his  gang  should  appear,  and  the  whip  should 
sound.  "  The  Minister,"  he  said,  "  deserved  a  better  position  than  one  that 
could  only  be  retained  by  menacing  his  friends  and  cringing  to  his  opponents." 

The  result  of  the  division  was  a  majority  of  twenty-two  (233  to  255)  in 
favour  of  the  Ministry ! 

Twice  in  one  month  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  summoned  independent  and 
responsible  men  to  rescind  their  votes,  a  course  that  Lord  Ashley  described 
«s  "neither  constitutional,  loyal,  politic,  nor  Christian-like."  He  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  Peel  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said : — 

I  think  it  unconstitutional  and  tending  to  dictatorship,  under  the  form  of 
free  government.  I  am  unwilling  to  use  the  several  terms  my  reflection  suggests, 
by  which  I  should  designate  the  policy  in  its  aspects  towards  the  country,  your 
supporters,  and,  above  aU.  the  Queen.  I  can  think  of  it  only  with  astonishment 
and  grief,  convinced  that  the  mischief  now  done  is  irreparable,  and  destined  to 
hasten  the  evil  day  which,  in  God's  just  anger,  has  long  impended  over  us,  and 
yet  might  have  been  averted.    ... 

.  .  .  The  speech  you  made,  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  have  rendered 
it  impossible  that  I  should  continue  to  entertain  the  hopes  and  feelings  of 
former  days  ;  and  duty,  perhaps,  demands  that  I  should  not  conceal  from  you  my 
opinions. 

Befen^g  to  the  correspondence.  Lord  Ashley  noted  in  the  Diary : — 

June  22nd. — Peel  wrote  a  kind  reply,  but  assuming  that  I  had  totally  with- 
drawn all  support.    I  replied  that  I  should  still  vote  for  most  of  his  measures^ 
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but  oonld  repose  no  great  oonfideiice.    That  I  should  neyer  seek  a  leader  amoog 
the  Whigs.    He  rejoiced  apon  that»  and  expressed  his  great  satisfaotion. 

But  I  have  done  good  ;  his  tone  is  altered  ;  he  has  spoken  in  a  conoiliatorjr 
manner,  and,  in  fact,  oried  *'peooavL"  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  letter  has 
materially  contributed  to  it.  He  knows  that  though  I  haye  few  followers  in  the 
House.  I  have  many  who  think  with  me  in  the  country.  I  tremble  for  the  issue 
to  the  nation,  and  I  cannot  forget  ancient  friendships,  ancient  hopes,  ancient 
co-efforts  with  Sir  B.  Peel.    ','  .    . 

Among  the  me&snres  of  this  Session  was  the  Diasenters'  Chapels  Bill, 
relating  to  the  condition  of  property  vested  in  Unitarian  trustees  for  reli^ous 
and  charitable  uses.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
rendered  illegal  any  gift  for  such  uses,  except  to  the  Church  of  England. 
This  restriction  was  removed  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  ITT.,  as  far 
as  Tzinitarian  Nonconformists  were  concerned;  but  Roman  Catholics  and 
UuitArians  were  exempted  fi*om  the  benefit.  They,  however,  were  relieved 
by  statute  in  1813.  There  was  one  exception  to  these  acts  of  toleration  still 
outstanding.  It  was  that  which  "  left  endowments  under  deeds  of  gift  which 
did  not  specify  sectarian  tests  of  application,  to  be  interpreted  by  courts  of 
equity  as  they  might  deem  fit,  on  the  doubtful  balance  of  proof  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  donor ;  although  the  effect  of  such  decision  might  be  to  divest 
a  congregation  of  the  place  of  worship,  the  cemetery,  and  school-house,  they 
had  uninterruptedly  held  for  fifty  years." 

The  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  was  designed  to  set  at  rest  the  doubts  and 
the  ceaseless  litigation  occasioned  by  the  anomalous  state  of  the  law ;  and 
although  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Church  and  by  evangelical  Dissenters,  it 
was  carried,  and  passed  into  law  before  the  end  of  the  Session. 

In  addition  to  this  Bill,  a  lengthened  debate  on  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and,  later,  on  the  Irish  Church,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Lord 
Ashley  during  the  Session,  and  frequent  reference  to  these  questions  is  made 
in  his  Diaries. 

Feb.  24th. — Debate  on  Ireland  closed  this  morning  at  a  quarter  past  three, 
after  nine  nights  of  discussion  ;  result  favourable  to  the  Government,  unfavour^ 
able  to  Church.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  amply  justified  their  administration  of 
Ireland,  and  their  conduct  in  respect  of  the  repeal  movement  and  0*Connell. 
The  Protestant  Church  was  furiously  and  brilliantly  attacked,  and  most  ftebly 
defended.  Every  argument,  ingenious  and  true,  urged  against  it ;  scarcely  one 
advanced  in  its  behalf.  The  Ministers  declared  their  resolution  to  uphold  it 
but  a8si<rned  no  reason  which  could  conciliate  any  one  affection  or  satisfy  any 
one  doubt.  John  Eusaell  said  truly  that  "  all  their  prospective  difficulties  were 
but  as  feathers  in  the  scale  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil.** 
The  Church,  in  faot,  is  assailable  on  twenty  points,  defensible  only  on  one^ 
and  that  one  is,  that  it  testifies  and  teaches  the  truth.  This  ground  the  Peel 
Ministry  will  never  take,  and  therefore,  say  what  they  will,  they  will  warm  no 
hearts,  and  appeal  to  no  principles,  and  will  have  nothing  but  dry,  shop-like 
details  of  possible,  or  probable,  inconveniences,  to  set  against  the  stirring  and 
^'^•'^ir^^  facts  and  sentiments  of  the  complaining  party.     I,  for  ona,  oould  not 
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support  the  Ghnzoli  in  Ireland,  on  the  sole  grounds  taken  fay  Sir  Robert 
X  eei«    •    ■    • 

Feb.  27th. — ^Never  did  I  hear  each  a  speech  from  a  Minister  1  never  may  I 
bear  each  another,  as  that  last  night  from  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  Irish  Choroh  I  If 
the  Cboroh  is  defensible  on  those  grounds  only,  I,  for  one,  will  vote  against  it. 
Half  an  hour  of  surprise  that  Roman  Gatholios  did  not  aot  up  to  the  engagement 
of  "  aoquiescing  in  the  Church  arrangements,**  and  half  an  hour  in  ringing  the 
changes  upon  this :  "  I  assume  there  must  be  an  Established  Ghuroh ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  offers  me  one  set  of  terms,  the  Protestant  another ;  I  prefer  the  Pro- 
testant ;  *'  and  here  was  his  conclusion :  '*  I  will  not  surrender  the  Irish  Church 
except "  (with  my  life  ?)  "  under  some  otervohelming  necessity  of  public  policy  .'  " 
What,  thou  Minister  t  does  the  Church,  then,  rest  on  no  principle  ?  The  arpi- 
ments  of  the  whole  clique  have  a  strong  affinity  in  form  and  disposition  on 
every  subject.  Sir  W.  Follett  said,  on  the  Dissent  Bill,  that  though  a  Trinitarian 
might  have  founded  a  Chapel,  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wished  those 
who  came  after  him  to  preach  the  same  doctrine  1  and  that  inexplicable  states- 
man, Mr.  Gladstone,  intimated  that  all  Dissent  tended  to  Sodnianism,  and  that 
a  vast  portion  of  the  founders  were,  in  fact)  Unitarians  1 

June  28th. — Dissenters*  Chapels  BUI  read  a  third  tune  and  passed.  Privately 
objected  to  a  division,  but  was  overruled. 

July  16th. — ^Loi^s  last  night  affirmed  Dissenters*  Chapels  Bill  by  a  majority 
of  161  t  I  .  .  .  A  public  man,  holding  my  position  and  entertaining  my 
views,  and  bepraised  (for  I  cannot  say  "  supported  **)  by  a  certain  portion  of  the 
religious  community,  is  oftentimes  in  serious  embarrassments.  Some  plan  is  pro- 
posed ;  he  is  required  to  assist  it ;  he  urges  against  the  possibility,  or  expediency, 
aome  deductions  of  his  experience  ;  he  is  secretly  susx)ected,  or  openly  accused, 
of  want  of  faith,  self-seeking,  or  relying  on  an  arm  of  flesh ;  he  exereises  no 
judgment)  and  falls  into  the  scheme ;  he  is  baffled,  and  mischief  ensues,  both  to 
the  cause  and  to  himself  in  reputation  for  common-sense.  Will  these  gentlemen 
define  the  rules  and  the  situations  in  which  human  judgment  may  be  safely  and 
lawfully  exercised  7 

The  condition  of  the  lunatic  population  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  legislation  of  1828,  still  left  very  much  to  be  desired.  In  1842  Lord 
Granville  Somerset  had  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  Metro- 
politan system  of  inspection  to  the  provinces,  and  to  appoint  barristers  as 
Insx>ecting  Commissioners,  who  should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
service,  it  having  been  found  that  the  supposed  annual  visits  of  magistrates 
frequently  never  took  place  at  alL  Lord  Ashley  supported  the  Bill,  which 
passed  into  law  in  July  of  that  year.*  The  Metropolitan  Commissioners, 
now  invested  with  larger  powers,  thoroughly  investigated  the  state  of  the 
Bnglish  and  Welsh  asylums,  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  1844  a  valuahle 
report,  fitly  called  "  tlie  Doomsday  Book  of  all  that,  up  to  that  time,  con- 
cerned Institutions  for  the  Insane.''  It  revealed  a  deplorable  state  of  things, 
however,  in  many  asylums,  notwithstanding  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  had  been  passed ;  but  its  publication  laid  the  foundation  for  wiser  and 

""  Haoaud,  3  i.  Ld.  606i 
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more  comprehensi  re  enactments,  in  the  passing  of  which  Lord  Ashley  was  to 
take  a  leading  part. 

He  notes  in  his  Diary : — 

July  2nd.— Finished,  at  last,  Report  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy.  Good 
thing  over.  Sat  for  many  days  in  review.  God  prosper  it  I  It  contains  much 
for  the  alloYiation  of  physical  and  moral  suffering. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  services  which  Lord  Ashley  rendered  to 
this  cause  alone,  wotdd  have  carried  his  name  down  to  posterity  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  philantliropists.  His  untiring  labours  in  connection  with  it 
ceased  only  with  his  life. 

On  the  23rd  July  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  address  to  tbe 
Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  to  take  into  her  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  as,  in  the  following  Session,  tlie 
statute  under  which  they  acted  would  expire.  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider  in  what  form  and  to  what  extent  power  should  be  confided  to  an 
administrative  body  for  the  government  of  lunatics  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  stated  that  "  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  also  those  under 
wliich  he  might  be  released ;  it  was  their  duty  to  take  care  that  for  those  who 
required  restraint,  there  should  be  provided  kind  and  competent  keepers,  and 
that,  while  the  patient  received  no  injury,  the  public  should  be  protected.'* 
In  commenting  upon  the  immunity  from  visitation  of  houses  for  single 
patients,  he  said :  "  A  power  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  confided  to  some  hands 
that  would  hunt  out  and  expose  the  many  horrible  abuses  that  at  present 
prevailed.  No  doubt  there  were  many  worthy  exceptions,  but  the  House  had 
no  notion  of  the  abominations  which  prevailed  in  those  asylums.  It  was  the 
concession  of  absolute,  secret,  and  irresponsible  power  to  the  relatives  of 
hmatics  and  the  keepers  of  the  asylums,  and  exposing  them  to  temptations 
which  he  believed  human  nature  was  t<x)  weak  to  resist.*'  There  was  the 
temptation  to  keep  patients  from  recovery,  because  the  allowance  (often  as 
much  as  £500  per  annum)  would  then  cease.  So  strong  was  his  opinion  of 
the  bad  effect  of  this,  that,  if  Providence  should  aflBict  any  near  relative  of 
his  with  insanity,  "  he  would  consign  him,'*  he  said,  "  to  an  asylum  in  which 
there  were  other  patients  and  which  was  subjected  to  official  visitation." 
The  only  control  they  had  over  single  houses  was,  that  if  patients  resided 
more  than  twelve  months  in  one  of  these,  the  owner  of  the  house  must  com- 
municate the  name  of  the  patient  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Commission.  This  rule 
was  either  disregarded,  or  evaded  by  removing  the  patient  every  eleven 
months. 

The  second  class  of  houses  to  which  he  called  attention  was  the  countv 
a.syrums,  and,  after  specifying  certain  of  these  that  were  admirably  managed, 
he  pointed  out  that  twenty-one  counties  in  England  and  Wales  had  as  yet  no 
asvlimi  whatever. 

In  speaking  of  the  private  asylums,  which,  on  the  previous  1st  of  January, 
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contained  4,072  patients.  Lord  Ashley  referred  to  the  evil  of  a  system  by 
which  a  profit  was  realised  by  the  superintendents  on  pauper  patients,  who 
were  taken  in  at  rates  na  low  aa  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week.  It  often 
happened  that  an  old  mansion,  transformed  into  an  asylum,  was  the  residence 
of  the  superintendent  and  a  few  private  patients,  while  the  paupers  were  sent 
into  offices  and  out-buildings. 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  glaring  cases  of  cruel  neglect  and  ignorant 
and  brutal  treatment,  detailed  in  the  Report,  he  adduced  many  facts  and 
statistics  to  show  the  importance  of  treating  lunacy  in  its  early  stages,  aa, 
where  the  practice  had  been  adopted,  the  most  beneficial  results  had  followed, 
while  an  opposite  policy  led  to  confirmed  madness,  with  little  or  no  chance  of 
recovery. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  restraint,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  "  those  good 
and  able  men,  Mr.  Tuke,  Dr.  Hitch,  Dr.  Corsellis,  Dr.  Conolly,  Dr.  Yitre, 
Dr.  Charlesworth,  and  many  more,  who  had  brought  all  their  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  to  bear  on  this  topic,  and  had  laboured  to  make  the 
rational  and  humane  treatment  to  be  the  rule  and  principle  of  the  government 
of  lunacy." 

Lord  Ashlijy  concluded  his  speech  in  these  words  : — 

These  unhappy  persons  are  outcasts  from  all  the  social  and  domestic  affections 
of  private  life — ^nay,  more,  from  all  its  cares  and  daties^and  have  no  refuge  but 
in  the  laws.  You  can  prevent,  by  the  agency  you  shall  appoint,  as  you  have  in 
many  instances  prevented,  the  recurrence  of  frightful  cruelties ;  you  can  soothe 
the  days  of  the  incurable,  and  restore  many  sufferers  to  health  and  usefulness. 
For  we  must  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  even  the  hopelessly  mad  are  dead 
to  all  capacity  of  intellectual  or  moral  exertion — quite  the  reverse ;  their  f  eeling-e, 
too,  are  painfully  alive.  I  have  seen  them  writhe  under  supposed  contempt, 
while  a  word  of  kindness  and  respect  would  kindle  their  whole  oountenanoe  into 
an  expression  of  joy.    Theur  condition  appeals  to  our  highest  sympathies, 

**  Majestic,  though  in  ruin ;  *' 

for  though  there  may  be,  in  the  order  of  a  merciful  Providence,  some  compensat- 
ing dispensation  which  abates  within,  the  horrors  manifested  without,  we  must 
judge  alone  by  what  we  see ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  stand  excused, 
though  I  have  consumed  so  much  of  your  valuable  time,  when  you  call  to  mind 
that  the  motion  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  most  helpless,  if  not  the  most  afflicted, 
portion  of  the  human  race.* 

On  the  assurance  of  Sir  James  Graham,  that  the  matter  should  receive 
attention  next  Session,  Lord  Ashley,  after  a  short  debate,  which  served  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  subject,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Shell  spoke  in  the  debate,  on  the  condition  of  criminal  and  pauper 
lunatics  in  Lreland,  and  concluded  with  a  eulogy  upon  Lord  Ashley  in  these 
words :  "  It  is  a  saying  that  it  does  one's  eyes  good  to  see  some  people,  and  I 
may  observe  that  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear  others ;  one  of  tJiose  is  the 

*  HauMJrd,  3  •.,  Izvi.  1257.    Shaftesbury'v  Speeches,  p.  144. 
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noble  lord.  (Cheers.)  There  is  something  of  a  awrsum  eorda  in  all  that  the 
noble  lord  says.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  some  of  his  Tiews» 
however  we  may  regard  certain  of  his  crotchets,  there  is  one  point  in  which 
we  all  concur — ^namely,  that  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  for 
the  motiyee  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  for  the  sentiments  by  which  he  is 
inspired.  (General  cheers.)  It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  h» 
high  rank,  not  descending,  but  stooping  from  his  exalted  position,  in  order  to 
deal  with  such  subjects — not  permitting  himself  to  be  allured  by  pleasure  or 
ambition,  but  impelled  by  the  generous  motive  of  doing  good,  and  by  the  vir- 
tuous celebrity  by  which  hia  labours  will  be  rewarded.  It  may  be  truly  stated 
that  he  has  added  nobility  even  to  the  name  of  Ashley,  and  that  he  has  made 
Humanity  one  of  *' Shaftesbury's  Characteristics.'**  (Much  cheering  irom 
all  sides.)  f 

July  24th. — Last  night  motion  on  Lunacy — obtained  indulg^ent  hearing.  The 
speech  did  its  work  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  recognition  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  legislation  was  neoessary  and  should  be  taken  up  in  my  sense  of  it.  Sheil 
made  a  neat  allusion,  by  way  of  oompliment,  to  my  ^reat-grand£ather^8  works. 
He  added,  too,  '*  the  noble  lord's  speaking  is  a  surtwn  corda  kind  of  eloquence ;  '* 
this  is  the  most  agreeable  language  of  praise  I  have  ever  received ;  it  is  the  very 
style  I  have  aimed  at. 

July  25th. — My  friend,  the  Times,  in  character  as  usual,  charges  me  with 
weakness.  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  not  having  in  the  House  even  a  bulrush  to 
rest  upon  7  "  No  politioian  I  no  statesman  !  "  I  never  aspired  to  that  character : 
if  I  did,  I  should  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  attack  every  interest  and  one  half  of 
mankind,  and  only  on  behalf  of  classes  whose  united  influences  would  not  obtain 
for  me  fifty  votes  in  the  county  of  Dorset  or  the  borough  of  Manchester.  "  Ridt^ 
but  one  hobby  at  a  time  I "  Of  course  ;  a  inan  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  groom, 
if  he  be  rich  enough  to  have  two  horses,  must  ride  them  alternately.  I  have  no 
aid  of  any  kind,  no  coadjutor,  no  secretary,  no  one  to  begin  and  leave  me  to  finish, 
or  finish  what  I  begin  ;  everything  must  be  done  by  myself,  or  it  will  not  be  done 
at  alL 

Exceptional  as  were  the  public  demands,  in  variety  and  extent,  upon  the 
time  of  Lord  Ashley,  he  did  not  allow  the  claims  of  private  and  social  life  t-o 
pass  imrecognised.  How  he  managed  to  get  through  his  labours  is  a  mystery 
only  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  economy  of 
time.  It  was  a  mystery  to  himself,  and  he  makes  frequent  entries  in  his 
Diary  like  the  following : — 

So  grievously  hurried  that  I  have  not  time  to  record  anything.  Hurried  in 
body  and  mind ;  longing  for  a  few  days  of  repose.    ...    In  bed  late ;  up  early. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  Diaries,  however,  very  graphic  indica- 
tions of  matters  that  were  filling  his  mind  with  joy  or  sorrow ;  of  dnties  and 
engagements  accomplished,  and  of  plans  and  projects  for  the  future.    In  the 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wm  the  author  of  tbe 
wuU  known  book  called  ^'Characteriatics  of  Men  and  Mannera.** 
t  TitM9,  July  24,  1844. 
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early  part  of  this  year  he  placed  his  eldest  son  at  school  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  a  glimpse  of  his  fatherly  solicitude  is  given  in  the  following 
entries : — 

Jannary  2nd. — Dear  Antony  is  about  to  start  for  school.  I  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  him ;  he  is  a  joy  to  me. 

March  4th. — ^What  a  blessed  letter  Minny  reoeiTcd  from  Antony  this  morning  t 
So  simple,  and  yet  so  deep  in  its  feeling  and  its  truth.  Oh,  well  can  I  under- 
stand the  gracious  and  precious  wisdom,  the  more  than  manly  intelligence,  that 
shone  in  the  hearts  of  Joslah  and  King  Edward  !  0  God,  make  him,  like  Samuel, 
to  walk  before  Thee,  in  youth  and  in  age,  with  joyful  obedience,  unwearied 
service,  and  ever-increasing  love. 

June  28th. — Yesterday  to  Isle  of  Wight  to  fetch  Antony,  and  to-day  returned 
with  him.  Praised  be  Thy  holy  name,  O  God,  for  all  Thy  mercies  to  us  and  to 
him  I  I  found  him  well,  happy,  and  full  of  gracious  promise.  Minny  went 
with  me,  and  also  Francis,  Maurice,  and  Evelyn.  Very  expensive  ;  but  we  had 
incautiously  made  the  promise.  Children  hold  much  to  such  eng^ements  ;  and 
the  loss  of  money  is  of  less  account  than  the  loss  of  oonfidence.  Admirable 
school ;  aU  the  care  of  solicitous  parents,  with  the  encouragement  of  every 
manly  thought  and  exercise.  His  master  is  watering  the  seed  that,  by  God's 
grace,  I  was  permitted  to  plant ;  He  alone  can,  and  will,  give  the  increase. 

* 

The  claims  of  friendship  were  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  of  oilier 
engagements. 

March  17th. — ^Minny  and  I  saw  Mrs.  Fry  yesterday  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 
Kissed  her  hand  to  show  my  respect  and  love.  That  woman  has,  assuredly,  beeu 
called  to  do  God's  work,  and  love  her  blessed  Lord  and  Master.  May  He  yet 
spare  her  for  further  service,  and  then  take  her  to  Himself.         * 

It  was  only  when  a  demand  was  made  upon  his  time  that  could  do  no 
more  than  gratify  his  own  personal  pleasure,  that  he  refused  to  comply 
with  it. 

June  12th. — ^The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  here,  and  firing  away  in  visits.    .    . 
Have  never  in  my  public  life  been  more  hurried  than  during  last  month  ;  not  an 
hour  to  do  anything,  not  a  minute  to  reflect    God  grant  that  my  engagements  be 
good,  for  they  are  all-absorbing  I    Would  have  given  a  great  deal,  as  the  phrase 
is,  to  talk  to  the  Emperor  ;  did  not  succeed. 

It  was  not  until  August  that  Lord  Ashley  obtained  the  rest  he  had  so 
long  desired;  and  even  then  it  was  but  partial  repose.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  he  reached  Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the  entry  following  this 
record  shows  that  on  the  7th  he  "  hurried  up  to  town  to  be  sworn  in  as  Com- 
missioner  in  Lunacy — heard  and  resolved  to  expose  some  shocking  WeLsli 
cases."  Then  back  again  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  mind 
was  otherwhere. 

August  10th. — Visited  rarkhurst  to-day  with  Jebb.*  What  a  harvest  of 
misery  and  sin  ;  actual  sin,  prospective  misery.    Vain,  very  vain,  these  corrective 

*  Colonel  Jebb  was  head  of  the  Convict  Department. 
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processes ;  yet  they  miut  be  attempted,  and  daty  must  lord  it  over  hope.  One 
heart  may  be  touched,  and  one  sool  may  be  saved ;  and  it  is  ik  orth  all  the  trouble 
and  all  the  expense,  Bat  how  ignorant  and  how  criminal  is  the  nation— quite 
as  ignorant,  and  far  more  criminal,  than  these  wretched  boys — which  permits, 
by  its  neglect,  these  tares  to  be  sown,  and  then  tediously  labours  to  uproot 
them  I    .    .    .    . 

Aupfust  17th. — Long  and  solitary  walk  by  sea-shore ;  much  and  agreeable 
meditation.  Thoug'ht  over  the  example  and  history  of  Daniel  as  a  model  and 
^nide  for  statesmen.  The  scantiness  of  his  biography  much  to  be  regretted  in  this 
sense — his  position  and  conduct  as  Minister  of  the  Empire  of  Babylon,  a  beaoon  and 
a  pole-star  for  the  helmsmen  of  modem  kingdoms.  He  ruled  a  nation  of  religious 
belief  diametrically  hostile  to  his  own.  What  was  his  policy  ?  What  his  action  I 
A  right  understanding  of  this  great  and  good  man's  government  would  open  the 
eyes  and  smooth  the  path  of  a  ruler  in  Ireland  !  You  would  learn  how  Ministers 
can  deal  with  religionists  of  a  different  complexion,  leave  an  established  faith 
untouched  by  power,  and  yet  retain  their  own  integrity. 

A  few  days  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Giles's  House. 

August  23rd. — St.  Giles's.  "Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand.** 
Left  all  my  kids,  Antony  excepted,  at  Ryde.  My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  saw 
baby  straining  her  darling  little  face  through  the  bars  of  the  pier  to  get  a  laat 
sight  of  us.  "  I  commit  them  unto  Grod,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace."  .  .  . 
Here  I  am  in  perfect  solitude,  an  immense  house,  a  wide  garden,  hardly  the  step 
of  a  human  being,  and  no  sound  but  that  of  a  distant  sheep-bell ;  it  is  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  God's  prodigious  and  undeserved  goodness  to  me  and  mine.  ''*  What 
am  I,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  *' 

August  28th. — ^Heard  this  morning  of  the  death  of  W.  Fry.  ♦  I  am  deeply 
grieved  ;  a  worthy  man,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  a  devout  believer.  It  is  a  most 
serious  loss  to  those  who  desire  to  see  many  and  mighty  improvements  in  public 
and  private  conduct.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  requesting  me  to  undertake  the 
Opium  Question,  and  for  immense  aid  in  the  execution  of  it.  I  had  hoped  for 
t  jill  further  aid  in  the  next  Session. 

Sept.  2nd. — Ryde.  To  Portsmouth  to  see  the  gun-practice  of  the  Excellent, 
commanded  by  my  old  friend  Sir  T.  Hastings.  ...  If  the  Government  and 
nation  would  show  half  the  zeal  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Devil  that  they 
do  from  the  French,  we  should  speedily  become  a  wise  and  an  impregnable 
people.    .    .    • 

Towards  the  end  of  September  came  the  renewal  of  anxiety  and  work  in 
a  journey  through  the  factory  districts. 

Sept.  26th.— May  God  turn  the  hearts  of  the  mill-owners  and  give  mo  graoe  ^ 
in  their  eyes  I    What  a  blessing  were  I  quit  of  this  undertaking,  and  able  to 
direct  my  efforts  to  other  and  untrodden  fields !     Glad  to  be  with  my  ancient  and 
well-beloved  friend  Lady  Francis  ;t  I  ever  remember  her  in  my  prayers.    They""^ 
have  built  a  fine  house  here ;  they  have  done  well  to  plant  themselves,  despite  of 

♦  William  Storrs  Fry,  son  of  Mn.  Elizabeth  Fry. 

t  Lftdy  Froncii  Egerton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Ellesmere.  She  was  a  lister  of 
Mr.  Charles  Greville*     Lord  Francis  Egerton's  place  was  Worsley.  near  Manchester, 
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the  unpleaaant  neighboarhood,  in  the  midst  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Many  people  of  wealth  would  have  fled  to  brig^hter  spots ;  may  God  bless  them  in 
their  dwelling  with  years  of  peace  and  usefulness  ! 

Sept.  27tlL— I  see  by  the  papers  that  Dunn,  the  proprietor  of  the  Chinese 
Collection,  is  jast  dead.  Thus  I  have  lost,  in  six  weeks  two  men  (him  and  Fry) 
who  most  ably  assisted  me  in  the  Opium  Question.  How  mysterious  are  the  ways 
of  God  1  Well  did  old  Hooker  say  :  "  The  little  we  peroeive  thereof  we  darkly 
apprehend  and  admire ;  the  rest  with  religious  ignorance  we  devoutly  and  meekly 
adoie  I " 

The  campaign  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  very 
arduous,  but  it  was  well  worth  all  the  toil.  He  saw,  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  how  many  of  the  mill-owners,  desperate  in  adversity  and  unthinking 
in  prosperity,  were  playing  with  men  as  with  ninepins.  He  saw,  in  other 
oases,  a  growing  readiness  to  accept  a  limitation  of  hours  to  eleven,  if  not  to 
ten,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  physically  and  moraDy  desirable.  He 
went  minutely  into  the  question  of  "  distances  **  travelled  during  the  day  by 
the  operatives,  and  found  that,  despite  the  contradictions,  he  had  rather 
understated  than  overstated  them.  He  perambulated  the  towns  to  see  for 
himself  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  ^th  and  pallidness  of 
house  and  person. 

Lord  Ashley  met  the  Lancashire  Central  Short-Time  Committee,  and  a 
few  of  their  friends,  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  to  receive  an  address.  In 
thanking  them  for  it,  and  for  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  he  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  all  the  workers  who  had  aided  in  the  agitation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Nathaniel  Grould.  of  Manchester;  the  lat«  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler ;  John  Wood,  of  Bradford ;  Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Oastler, 
and  Mr.  Bull,  men  who,  **  when  the  question  was  surrounded  with  greater 
liazards  than  it  is  at  present,  did  not  fear  to  come  forward  and  declare,  in  the 
face  of  contempt,  and  prejudice,  and  power,  that,  by  the  aid  of  God's  bless- 
ing, they  would  strive  against  every  difficulty,  and  persevere  until  they  had 
brought  the  struggle  to  a  successful  termination." 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  the  question,  and  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
sixteen  years  before,  he  enumerated  some  of  their  gains,  which  were:  an 
enactment  limiting  the  labour  of  children  to  six  hours  a  day;  protection 
against  accident,  death,  and  mutilation,  from  the  unguarded  state  of  machinery ; 
and  tte  important  provision  that  no  woman,  of  whatever  age,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  any  mill  or  factory  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  He  explained 
to  those  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  difficulties  that  had  beset  the  matter  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
showing  how  the  Bill  was  iu  constant  jeopardy  and  how  a  false  step  would 
have  caused  the  loss  of  it,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  Bill,  in  order  to 
get  what  good  they  could  from  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  main  principle  of  the  Ten  Hours.  In  concluding,  he  denied  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  the  factory  masters,  or  of  the  factory  system.  *'  I  am  an  enemy 
of  the  abuses/'  he  said,  '*  bnt  not  of  the  system  itself,'*  and  he  exhorted  them 
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to  go  forward  with  strength  and  resolution,  promising,  on  hia  own  part,  that 
he  would  persevere  with  an  unbroken  and  determined  spirit  until  a  happj 
consummation  of  their  united  labours  should  be  reached. 

During  this  visit  a  deputation  waited  on  Lady  Ashlej  at  the  Albion 
Hotel  to  present  her  with  an  address  in  which  her  self-sacrifice  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  aid  she  had  given  to  the  cause,  in  consoling  and  sustaining 
their  leader  in  his  arduous  toil,  was  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Oct.  19th. — London.  Have  called  on  many  master-spinnera.  Hear  that  ther 
are  gratified.  Did  so  before  I  met  operatives.  Addressed  a  body  last  night. 
Admirable  meeting  ;  urged  the  most  conciliatory  sentiments  towards  emplojerB : 
urged  too  the  indispensable  necessity  of  private  and  public  prayer  if  they  desire 
to  attain  their  end.  Told  what  I  felt,  that  unless  religion  had  commanded  my  ^ 
service  I  would  not  have  undertaken  the  task.  It  was  to  religion,  therefore,  and 
not  to  me,  that  they  were  indebted  for  benefits  received  I  What  a  place  is  Man- 
chester— silent  and  solemn ;  the  rumble  of  carriages  and  groaning  of  mills,  but 
few  voices,  and  no  merriment.  Sad  in  its  ver}'  activity ;  grave  and  silent  in  its 
very  agitation.  Intensely  occupied  in  the  production  of  material  wealth,  it 
regards  that  alone  as  the  grand  end  of  human  existence.  The  ox>eratives,  poor 
fellows,  to  a  man,  distrust  this  present  prosperity.  Have  vuited  print-works, 
Mr.  Thomson's,  Clitheroe ;  Mr.  Dugdale's,  near  Gawthorpe ;  Mr.  Field's,  Man- 
chester. Thirty-five  thousand  children,  under  13  years  of  age,  many  not  exceed- 
ing 5  or  6,  are  worked,  at  times,  for  14  or  15  hours  a  day,  and  also,  but  not  in 
these  works,  during  the  night  1  Oh,  the  abomination  1  Now,  therefore,  God 
helping  me,  I  will  arise  and  overthrow  this  Philistine.  Oh,  blessed  Xiord  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,  look  down  on  the  lambs  of  Thy  fold,  and  strengthen  me  to 
the  work  in  faith  and  fear,  in  knowledge,  opportunity,  wisdom,  and  grace  I 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  Lord  Ashley  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  programme  for  the  Session,  and  resolved  that  he  would  derote  his 
energies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  in  Calico  Print-works,  to  a  Lunacy  Bill,  and,  after  that,  to  sucli 
other  matters  as  occasion  offered. 

His  Diaries  at  this  time  are  very  full,  and  a  few  extracts  will  show  tlie 
current  of  his  thoughts  and  the  scope  of  his  aspirations  :— 

Oct.  26th. — ^Everything  now  is  rushing  at  the  "  landed  proprietary  ;  *'  ite  over- 
throw is  aimed  at,  illuo  ouneta  vergere.  The  comparative  prosperity  of  other 
branches  of  industry  brings  forward  agriculture  in  invidious  contrast,  and  this 
feeling  will  continue,  and  perhaps  increase,  until  the  day  of  manufacturing  con- 
vulsion. Entails,  primogeniture,  large  estates,  &c. :  all  to  be  got  rid  of.  Many 
even  of  the  Conservatives  incline  that  way ;  they  perceive  difiQcultiea  in  our 
social  state,  and  catch  at  any  solution.  If  so,  the  thing  will  be  done,  and  God 
prosper  the  issue  I  But  strange  it  is  that  all  improvement  and  salvation  should 
be  found  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ^Ha?idoeracy,"  while  the  enormous  aoonmula- 
tions  of  banking,  trading,  milling  are  to  be  petted  and  praised  as  the  very  four- 
tains  of  universal  joy.    .    .     . 

Oct.  30th. — London.     Fogs,  smoke,  muffin  bells.    Much  need  of  internal  lij;ht 
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and  joy;  Yory  little  easternalf  yet  promise  myself  oooupation.  and  amusement 
even.    Most  look  up  Sooietiee,  Committees,  ka.j  and  attend  Polioe  Courts. 

Not.  3rd. — Sunday.  Windsor  Castle.  Arrived  yesterday.  Attended  service 
in  St.  George's  Chapel ;  exquisite  chanting ;  oold  and  comfortless  disooursei  and 
yet  better  than  the  one  I  heard  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  private  chapel  in  Castle.    .    .    . 

KoY.  9th. — Good  deal  of  business.  No  repose.  Sittings  renewed  in  Lunacy. 
What  a  scene  of  horrozs  I  If  such  be  the  condition  of  things  under  all  our 
inspection,  law,  public  opinion,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  *' philanthropy"  (what 
a  sad  word  ! ),  what  must  it  have  been  formerly,  and  what  would  it  be  again  in 
a  state  of  pure  principle  of  non-interference  7  Long  interview  with  Boper, 
secretary  to  Society  for  Protection  of  Needlewomen.  I  find,  as  usual,  the  clergy 
are,  in  many  cases,  frigid  ;  in  some  few,  hostile.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  me. 
At  first  I  could  get  none;  at  last  I  have  obtained  a  few,  but  how  miserable  a  pro* 
portion  of  the  entire  class  I  The  ecclesiastics,  as  a  mass,  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
they  can  be  under  any  institution  of  things  where  human  nature  can  have  full 
swing  ;  but  they  are  timid,  time-serving,  and  great  worshippers  of  wealth  and 
power.  I  can  scarcely  remember  an  instance  in  which  a  clergyman  has  been 
found  to  maintain  the  cause  of  labourers  in  the  face  of  pew-holders.    .    .    . 

Nov.  ]8th. — ^Yisited  Peckham  Asylum  on  Saturday  last  Long  affair — six 
hoars.  What  a  lesson  I  How  small  the  interval — a  hair*s-breath — between 
reason  and  madness.  A  sights  too,  to  stir  apprehension  in  one's  own  mind.  I  am 
visiting  in  authority  to-day.  I  may  be  visited  by  authority  to-morrow.  Ood  be 
praised  that  there  are  any  visitations  at  all ;  time  was  when  such  care  was  un- 
known. What  an  awful  condition  that  of  a  lunatic  I  His  words  are  generally 
disbelieved,  and  his  most  innocent  peculiarities  perverted  ;  it  is  natural  it  should 
be  so ;  we  know  him  to  be  insane ;  at  least,  we  are  told  that  he  is  so ;  and  we 
place  ourselves  on  our  guard — that  is,  we  give  to  every  word,  look,  gesture  a 
value  and  meaning  which  oftentimes  it  cannot  bear,  and  which  it  never  would 
bear  in  ordinary  life.  Thus  we  too  readily  get  him  in,  and  too  sluggishly  get  him 
out,  and  yet  what  a  destiny  I 

Nov.  21st. — Went  yesterday  to  Bugby  to  examine  the  physical  and  moral 
aspect  of  the  place  and  see  whether  it  would  be  a  good  school  for  Antony.  Hope 
— nay,  think  it  will  do ;  universal  testimony,  so  far  as  I  hear,  in  its  favour  from 
all  who  have  sons  there.  Saw  Dr.  Tait.  and  Cotton,  the  tutor  ;  both  advised  the 
age  of  fourteen  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best ;  much,  said  they,  will  depend  on  the 
position  he  takes  when  he  enters  the  school ;  "  The  great  advantages  we  offer  are 
found  in  the  higher  grades ;  every  advance  in  rank  is  regarded  by  the  boys  as 
involving  an  increase  of  responsibility."  I  fear  Eton ;  I  dread  the  proximity  of 
Windsor,  with  all  its  means  and  allurements ;  dread  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
the  school ;  it  makes  admirable  gentlemen  and  finished  scholars — fits  a  man. 
beyond  all  competition,  for  the  drawing-room,  the  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  social  eleg^ance  ;  but  it  does  not  make  the  man  required  for 
the  coming  generation.  We  must  have  nobler,  deeper,  and  sterner  stuff  ;  less  of 
refinement  and  more  of  truth ;  more  of  the  inward,  not  so  much  of  the  outward. 
gentlen[ian ; '  a  rigid  sense  of  duly",  not  a  '*  delicate  sense  of  honour ; "  a  just 
estimate  of  rank  and  property,  not  as  matters  of  personal  enjoyment  and  display, 
but  as  gifts  from  Cod,  bringing  with  them  serious  responsibilities,  and  involving 
a  fearful  account ;  a  contempt  of  ridicule,  not  a  dread  of  it ;  a  desite  and  a 
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ixnrsLge  to  li^e  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  by 
i  I  is  grace  to  accomplish  the  baptismal  promise  :  "  I  do  sign  him  with  the  sigm  of 
the  Cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  tlie  faiUi  f*t 
Christ  omcified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  Devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his 
life's  end." 

Graham  has  asked  me  to  undertake  the  Lunacy  Bill,  promising  to  treat  it  as  a 
Government  measure.  Prodigious  work  I  but  cannot  refuse  to  lighten  the  burden 
on  a  Minister's  shoulders.  Agreed  on  condition  of  full  Government  support  in 
every  respect  Oh,  that  I  might  prosper  and  do  something  for  those  desolate  and 
oppressed  creatures ! 

Nov.  26th.— Many  starving  people  in  the  streets ;  an  alms  here  and  an  alm^ 
there  very  unsatisfactory ;  no  effectual  or  permanent  good  done ;  a  very  small 
iota  of  the  mischief  abated.  It  makes  me  miserable,  never  absent  from  mr 
thoughts,  like  having  a  bad  taste  always  in  one's  mouth.  Where  is  the  root  of 
the  evil  ?  It  cannot  be  inevitable  to  have  so  many  poor.  Poverty,  of  course,  we 
must  have,  but  not,  surely,  deep  and  extensive  destitution.  It  is  wrong,  awfully 
wrong,  that  so  many  able-bodied  and  willing  labourers  should  want  employm^tt 
and  bread.    What  can  be  done  ? 

Nov.  28th.— Thoughts  of  a  great  scheme  for  relief  of  people  pass  through  my 
mind.  Would  it  be  a  measure  of  relief,  or  an  aggravation  of  distress  ?  Repeal 
duty  on  tea  to  one-sixth  of  present  amount ;  sugar  the  same ;  repeal  the  malt  tax 
totally,  and  the  Com  Laws  at  the  end  of  five  years ;  keep  on  the  income  tasc. 
raised  to  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years.    I  like  the  scheme  very  much. 

Nov.  30th. — A  fellow  has  taken  the  trouble  to  sneer  against  me  all  across  the 
Atlantic.  Received  this  morning  a  New  York  paper  with  a  prodigiously  lon*r 
account  of  a  game- law  case  in  England.  On  the  margin,  in  manuscript :  **  A  case 
for  Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy,  from  an  American  slave-holder."  Untrue  in 
respect  of  me,  for  I  hate,  and  have  always  hated,  these  excessive  preservations  of 
birds  and  beasts  ;  illogical  in  respect  of  the  analogy,  for  there  is  no  similitude 
between  the  trade  in  human  flesh  and  the  over-rigid  custody  of  cock  pheasants  ! 

Dec.  1st — Sunday.  To  St.  George's  in  afternoon.  A  melancholy  sight :  the 
parish  church,  with  a  handful  of  "  genteel  folks,"  and  not  twenty  square  inches 
of  space  for  the  vulgar  fry,  choked  up  by  monopolising  pews,  excluding  and 
affronting  the  working  man  ! 

Dec.  8rd. — Yesterday  took  chair  of  meeting  on  behalf  of  wretched  seam- 
stresses. Good  Heavens  !  that  in  such  a  cause  there  should  have  been  so  scanty 
un  assemblage  I  Happily,  we  hwl  foreseen  the  event,  and  had  proportioned  our 
room  to  our  expectations.  The  place  of  meeting  was  small,  but«  being  filled, 
assumed  a  dignity  it  did  not  possess.  No  "quality,"  no  wealth;  people  very 
highly  respectable.  My  chief  supporters,  always  sealous  and  kind,  W.  Cowper 
and  Redmayne,  the  wholesale  dealer.    .    .    . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1839  the  long  estrangement  between  Lord 
Ashley  and  his  father  was  followed  by  a  hearty  reconciliation.  Unhappily, 
that  reconciliation  was  not  to  remain  unclouded.  The  career  Lord  Ashley 
Iwid  adopted,  and  the  causes  he  had  espoused,  were  not  such  as  met  with  the 
sympathy  of  his  father,  and  ever  since  the  speech  at  Sturminster  in  I84S,  in 
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\r]iir]i  lie  had  spoken  plainly  of  the  responsibilities  of  landed  proprietors,  there 
had  been  a  growing  coldness,  which  had  resulted  as  shown  in  the  following 
entry : — 

Dec.  16th. — St.  Gileses.  The  Sturmlnster  speech  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  his  hatred.*  Curious  occorrenoe  ;  the  League  are  revilinn^ 
me  for  doing  nothing ^  at  the  moment  I  am  turned  out  of  my  father's  house  f c  r 
doing  too  mueh. 

Dec.  19th. — League  busy  ;  letter  this  morning'  to  say  that  an  attack  was  to  be 
made  by  Cobden  on  me,  drawn  from  state  of  dwellings  at  Martin  and  Damerham  -f 
Duncombe  tells  me  that  a  spy  has  been  there  for  three  days.  God  be  with  me  ! 
I  am  innooent  as  a  child  unborn,  and  yet  it  seems  that  they  will  strip  me  at  lost 
of  all  power  to  effect  anything  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  commit  it  all  to 
God.    He  will  yet  deliver  me. 

Dec.  24th. — Christmas  Eve.  Broadlands.  "Hallowed  and  gracious  is  the 
time."  What  a  season  for  united  action,  for  mutual  and  reconciling  prayer,  for 
8  ?lf -knowledge,  for  self-abasement,  for  inquiry  who  we  are,  what  we  are,  whence 
we  are,  why  we  are  I    .    .    ,  » 

Dec.  28th. — Private  hints  and  my  own  suspicions  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
my  "  favour  **  has  been,  for  some  time,  on  the  decline  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  I 
have  said  but  little,  excepting  my  speech  at  Sturminster  ;  but  I  am  disliked,  not 
only  for  what  I  have  said,  but  for  what  I  have  omitted  to  say.  I  cannot  do  as 
George  Bankes  does — attend  the  agricultural  meetings  and  farmers'  clubs,  and 
roar  out  about  Protection,  the  superhuman  exceUenoe  of  landlords,  the  positively 
divine  character  of  tenants,  tickle  the  ears  with  fulsome  flattery,  and  rise  in 
IK>pnlarity  as  you  rise  in  declamation.  The  labourers  are  generally  ill-treated  in 
bouses  and  wages  ;  the  gentry  and  farmers  know  the  fact,  and  know,  too,  that  I 
think  so ;  hence  their  aversion !  The  proceedings  of  the  late  agricultural 
meeting  at  Blandf  ord  confirm  my  opinion.  I  was  mentioned  but  once,  and  my 
name — amid  cheers  and  three  times  three  to  many  others — attracted  there  but  a 
cold  **  Hear,  hear."  It  was  introduced  by  Bankes  clearly  not  to  honour  me,  but 
to  furnish  an  attack  on  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Well,  let  them  do  as  they 
like ;  I  know — and  God  be  praised  for  it — that  I  am  right ;  and  I  will  not  abate 
one  breath  of  my  lips  to  save  the  seat  for  the  county.  Nothing  but  bulls  of 
Bashan ;  I  am  encompassed  on  every  side. 

*  The  allunon  is  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

t  Martin  and  Damerham  were  outlying  spots  on  his  father's  estate. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

1845. 

In  the  Ten  Hours  moyement  there  was  little  to  be  done  daring  this  year, 
excopt  to  watch  the  working  of  the  new  Bill,  and  to  keep  the  Gomniiit«« 
well  together,  especially  now  that  those  who  were  pledged  to  Ten  Honrs  we?« 
reinforced  by  snch  powerful  allies  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Rnssell, 
Lord  Howick,  and  Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  subject,  however,  was  never  ont  of  Lord  Ashley's  mind,  and  in  an 
early  entry  in  his  Diary  for  the  year  we  find  him  reviewing  his  position  : — 

Jan.  11th. — It  will  be  a  sing'ular  thing  if  this  great  and  muoh-agitated 
question  ends  in  a  mere  vapoor  ;  if  the  labours  of  twelve  years,  and  the  anxiety 
and  notoriety  of  forty,  commissions  and  oommlttees,  disclosures  of  sinfulness, 
cruelty,  and  peril,  that  make  one's  head  to  be  sick,  and  one's  heart  to  be  faint — 
terminate  as  tranquilly  and  entirely  as  though  nothing  had  been  known  and 
nothing  attempted ;  nevertheless  (humanly  speaking),  such  an  issue  appears  to 
be  most  probable ;  I  oan  hardly  anticipate  a  longer  period  (if  so  much)  for  efforts 
in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  duration  of  the  ooming  Session.  Should  I  be 
removed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  shall  be  taken  to  an  assembly  where  it  woaM 
be  vain  to  propose  such  measures,  and  I  should  leave  the  other  without  a  sno- 
cesBor  to  my  office.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  undertake  the  career  from 
which  I  should  have  been  removed  ?  I  know  not  the  man.  It  is  possible  that 
the  duty  now  would  not  be  so  burdensome  and  painful ;  it  is  possible  that. 
Moses-like,  I  may  have  been  a  humble  instrument  to  bring  the  people  to  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  while  to  some  Joshua,  at  present  unseen,  may  be  given  the 
honour  and  delight  of  leading  them  into  Canaan ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  and  any 
one  be  called  to  pass  through  what  I  have  already  passed  through,  he  will  not  do 
it  willingly.  Here  are  twelve  years  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  responsibility, 
especially  t^e  first  and  the  four  last ;  but  every  year  since  1836  has  been  one  of 
toll  and  prepvration,  thougrh  nothing,  by  defect  of  opportunity,  may  have 
appeared  In  public.  Eight  years  of  open  support  and  of  suppressed  antipathy 
from  the  Cousarvatlves  tohile  in  Opposition ;  three  years  of  coldness  and  one  of 
decided  resistance  from  the  same  wkan  in  Gofsemment,  ,  ,  .  Except  Fielden. 
Brotherton,  and  Inglls,*  I  am  certain  of  no  one  in  publia  I  have  borrowed  and 
spent,  in  reference  to  my  income,  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  am  shut  ont 
from  every  hope  of  emolument  and  every  path  of  honourable  ambition.  My  own 
near  kinsfolk  dislike  my  opinions,  and  some  persecute  me.  I  am  now  a  sufferer 
in  domestic  relations,  and  I  am  excluded  from  my  father's  house,  in  no  slight 
de^rree  because  I  was  known  to  have  maintained  the  cause  of  the  agricnltorsl 
labourer.    No  one  but  myself  can  estimate  the  amount  of  toil  by  day  and  by 

*  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
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nifrht,  of  feain  and  disappointments,  of  prayers  and  tears,  of  repu^nanoes  con- 
tended against  and  overoome,  of  long  journeys,  and  unceasing  letters ;  and  will 
all  this  have  no  greater  result  than  the  simple  and  resisted  issue  of  the  Colliery 
Bill  ?    **  I  will  stand  on  my  watch-tower  and  will  see." 

Not  once  or  twice  in  his  career  had  Lord  Ashley  been  agitated  already 
by  the  question  of  accepting  or  refusing  office.  Whenever  that  question 
came  to  him,  it  filled  his  mind  with  conflict.  He  was  patriotic  to  the  core, 
and  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  accept  any  position  that  would  give 
him  larger  means  of  benefiting  the  country,  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  temptations  to  accept  office  were  very  great ;  his  name 
was  almost  as  familiar  on  the  tongues  of  men  as  that  of  the  Premier ;  thei*e 
were  large  bodies  of  the  people  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  one  upon  whom 
their  hopes  were  fixed,  as  the  leader  in  all  great  social  and  religious  ques- 
tions ;  he  was  still  ydung,  with  a  young  man's  proper  and  laudable  ambition ; 
and,  moreover,  his  private  means  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands 
upon  them. 

Jan.  24th. — ^Brighton.  Colonel  Wyndham  has  lent  us  his  house,  and  here  we 
are  I  Saw  Bonham  yesterday.  Asked  him  who  was  to  be  suocessor  to  Lord  Eliot 
as  Secretary  for  Ireland.  "Why  should  not  you  take  it?"  said  he.  <*The 
Factory  Question,"  I  replied,  '*  stands  in  the  way."  "  Oh  no  "  he  rejoined,  in  a 
strain  of  droll  logic,  "  that  is  an  English  question^  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Ireland.  There  may  be  perhaps  some  difficulty  on  your  part  to  aooept  Peel*B 
measures  for  Ireland,  but  I  can  see  no  other."  He  then  showed  me  a  letter 
from  Sir  J.  Graham  which  he  had  just  received.  "  Is  Ashley  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  the  Irish  Secretaryship  7  The  Factory  Question  is  settled,  and  }k& 
would  find  ample  room  for  all  his  activity  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  warm 
feelings  in  that  career."  ...  He  closed  by  saying :  '*  After  all,  you  may  never 
hear  of  this  again." 

Feb.  Istb — As  Bonham  said,  "  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it ; "  it  would  have  been 
to  no  purpose,  for  nothing  should  have,  or  shall,  induce  me  to  surrender  these 
social  and  moral  questions.  Many  changes ;  Gladstone  goes  out,  I  know  not  why ; 
Knatchbull,  because  Peel  is  sick  of  him ;  Sir  T.  Freemantie  to  Ireland ;  S. 
Herbert  and  Lincoln  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  It  will  be  a  Cabinet  of  Peel's  dolls. 
Cunning  fellow  I  How  adroitly  he  has  tarnished  and  then  dismissed  the  two 
"  farmers'  friends ;  "  thus  he  would  dispose  of  every  one  either  actually  or  pros- 
poctively  troublesome  to  him ;  and  so  he  would  have  done  with  me. 

Feb.  5th. — ^Peel  expressed  to  Jooelyn  his  earnest,  most  earnest,  wish  that  I  could 
be  induced  to  take  office — ^very  likely.  Graham,  too,  said  the  same  ;  spoke  of  the 
folly  of  my  perseverance ;  that  the  thing  was  hopeless  ;  and  that  I  kept  up  bad 
feelings  I  Bad  feelings!  Why,  I  never  called  any  one  Jack  Cade!  *'But^" 
added  Sir  James  (it  is  curious  to  discover  their  calculations),  *'  he  will  soon  be 
removed  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he  can  do  nothinff  with  hU  Fa^ftory  Bill  there^^^ 
(most  true),  **and  then  he  will  be  sure  to  join  us."  So  here  is  their  device,  to 
run  their  opposition  against  my  father's  life  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  an 
elevation  (!)  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  death-blow  to  my  exertions  I  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  Tliee  again  and  again,  for  Christ's  blessed  sake,  turn  the  counsel  of 
▲hithophel  into  foolishness  t 
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Althongh,  as  we  hare  said,  there  was  little  to  be  done  for  the  present  in 
regard  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  Lord  Ashley's  attention  was  mnch  engaged 
upon  a  kindred  subject,  the  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commis- 
sion, for  which  he  had  moved  in  the  year  1840,  and  especially,  on  the  state 
of  the  Calico  Print-works.  The  lives  of  the  poor  wretched  ehildren  who 
wore  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  were  made  miserable  by  reason  of 
their  cruel  bondage.  Employment  began  generally  at  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  although  there  were  cases  known  of  children  beginning  to  work 
at  three  or  four  years  old.  The  hours  were  always  long ;  lasting,  for  yonn^ 
girls,  as  well  as  for  adults,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  amid  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  that  were  fearfully  injurious  to  health.  The 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on  were  hot  and  unliealthy,  and  in  the 
*'  singeing  room  '*  the  air  was  always  full  of  small  burnt  particles,  which 
irritated  the  eyes  intolerably,  so  that  all  the  children  were  more  or  les< 
affected  with  inflammation  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  nature  of 
their  work  was  distressing,  as  it  required  unremitting  attention ;  their  arms 
they  had  to  keep  in  a  continual  rotatory  motion,  and  they  were  upon  their 
feet  the  whole  time  they  were  at  work.  The  wages  of  these  poor  children 
were  extremely  low ;  their  education  was  totally  neglected ;  and  they  were^ 
being  ruined  in  body  and  soul  by  their  long  hours  of  labour,  often  protracted 
far  into  the  night.  Altogether,  the  young  calico  printers  seemed  to  be  about 
the  most  miserable  class  of  workers  to  be  found  in  the  industrial  population. 

On  February  the  4th  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  and 
on  the  5th,  Lord  Ashley  gave  his  notices,  and  obtained,  by  ballot,  precedence 
for  his  motion  respecting  children  occupied  in  Print-works.  The  interval, 
as  usual,  was  full  of  suspense,  and  every  day  his  hopes  and  fears  are  recorded, 
and  all  his  thoughts  run  in  the  direction  of  his  labours.     Thus  he  writes : — 

February  7th. — ^The  profpress  of  crime,  both  in  amount  and  Intensity,  is 
dreadful  I  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  I  Why  is  it  that  children 
of  the  tenderest  years  are  subjected  to  the  fiercest  tortures  7  Grod  give  us  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  amend  our  hearts  aud  lives,  for  we  are  desperately  wicked — thev 
who  do  such  things,  and  we  who  do  not  prevent  them.  ShaU  I  deliver  my  poor ' 
children  in  the  Print-works  ?    God  be  with  me  I  .^ 

February  9th. — Brighton.  For  days,  and  almost  for  weeks,  I  have  prayed,  in 
the  words  of  Lot,  **  Give  me  this  Zoar :  behold,  it  is  but  a  little  one.*'  This  day 
that  chapter  was  read  as  the  first  lesson  ;  and  then  came  the  reply  :  "  See  I  have 
aocepted  thee  in  this  thing  also."  1  felt  it  almost  like  an  answer  from  Heaven 
that  1  should  rescue  my  children  in  the  Printrworks,  and,  like  the  Israelites, 
"  1  bowed  the  head  and  worshipped." 

On  February  the  Idth  Lord  Ashley  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  Labour  of  Children 
iu  the  Calico  Print- Works  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Although  the 
subject  was  much  akin  to  others  he  had  brought  forward,  and  the  nature  of 
tlie  evidence  was  of  necessity  almost  identical,  he  startled  the  House,  and 
eventually  the  comitry,  by  the  revelations  he  made  as  to  the  condition  of 
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these  oppressed  and  almost;  forgotten  children.  In  earnest  and  eloquent 
language  he  pleaded  their  caose,  dwelling  upon  every  point  that  conld  tonch 
the  heart  of  tiie  House  and  draw  forth  sympathy  to  the  sufferers,  yet  avoiding 
any  expression  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  el^araoter  of  individual  Print- 
masters. 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  an  opposition  would  be 
made  to  his  proposal,  the  third  in  the  series  he  had  brought  before  that 
House ;  but  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  in  these  words  i-^ 

BiXj  in  the  various  discuBsions  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  there  has  been  a 
perpetual  endeavour  to  drive  us,  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  law,  from  the  point 
under  debate,  and  taunt  us  with  a  narrow  and  onesided  humanity ;  I  was  told 
that  there  were  far  greater  evils  than  those  I  had  assailed — ^that  I  had  left 
mtouohed  much  worse  things.  It  was  in  vain  to  reply  that  no  one  could  grapple 
with  the  whole  at  once.  My  opponents)  on  the  first  Introduction  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  sent  me  to  the  collieries ;  when  I  invaded  the  collieries,  I  was  referred 
to  the  Print-works ;  from  the  Print-works  I  know  not  where  I  shall  be  sent^  for 
can  anything  be  worse  ?    .    ,.    . 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  to  me,  more  than  once,  "  Where  will  you  stop  ?  **  I  reply, 
without  hesitation,  **  Kowhere,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  this  mighty  evil  remains 
to  be  removed."  • 

The  BiU,  which  received  some  opposition,  and  was  also  subjected  to  some 
mutilation  in  its  passage  through  the  House,  became  law  on  June  90th  as 
•*  The  Print  Works  Act,  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  29."  Its  provisions  were  akin  to 
those  of  the  Factory  Act  of  the  previous  year,  and  contained  similar  clauses 
as  to  inspections  and  penalties.  The  Act  was  defective,  however,  in  many  of 
its  provisions.  Lord  Ashley's  proposals  having  been  modified  on  lines  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cobden.  But,  although  it  did  not  remove  all  the  evils,  it 
mitigated  many,  and  the  condition  of  the  children  was  greatly  ameliorated 
thereby.f 

Feb.  21st. — Time  so  occupied  and  harassed,  no  leisure  for  entry.  Print-works 
speech  over  on  18th.  The  House  is  weary  of  these  narratives  of  suffering  and 
shame ;  the  novelty  is  past,  and  the  difficulty,  the  apparent  difficulty,  of  a  remedy 
remains ;  it  catches,  therefore,  at  any  excuse  for  inattention,  and  damns  the 
advocate  for  the  toiling  thousands,  by  courteous  indifference.  Civil  and  even 
kind  to  myself  personally,  though  manifestly  tired  of  the  subject  and  somewhat 
of  me.  Here  is  another  burden  added  to  my  shoulders,  already  bruised  and 
peeled,  to  fight  against  an  averted  and  reluctant  audience.  Sir  James  complimen- 
tary, cold,  hostile,  subtle,  admitted  the  Bill,  and  made  preparations  to  throw  it 
out  1  Public  opinion,  too,  either  dead  to  the  woe  or  preoccupied  by  trade ;  not  a 
newspaper  will  giye  one  syllable  to  the  wrongs  of  these  miserable  whelps ;  and 
yet,  how,  without  public  opinion,  can  I  make  the  least  progress  ?  However,  bo 
this  as  it  may,  I  will  a^rainst  hope  believe  in  hope  ;  I  will  not  throw  up  the 
cause  ;  I  will,  God  helping  me,  persevere ;  I  may  have  to  mourn  over  the  blightt^d 
prospects  of  these  children,  but  I  shall  find  peace  for  myself. 

March  26th. — Panshanger.    Up  at  7.  Bright  and  soft  morning.   Birds  singing 

•  Speeches,  p.  165.  t  Von  Flener^e  "  Factory  Legislation,"  p.  S&. 
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in  a  variety  of  notes.  It  Is  inspiriting  and  beantifol — a  general  and  cheerful 
prajer  of  all  Nature  to  God,  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  alL  ''Let  efveryttnn^ 
that  has  breath  praise  the  Lord."  Aj,  children  in  Print-works  no  lees  than 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things  ;  but  a  fierce  resistance  is  begun,  fierce  aa 
thouifh  their  strongholds  were  assailed  by  a  legion  of  angels.  Alas  I  I  stand 
alone  ?  not  a  '*  penny-a-liner  "  with  me :  all  dark,  dismal,  silent ;  bnt  I  shall  jet 
"  expect" 

March  31. — Beautiful  morning — seems  to  tempt  one  from  duty  and  business 
and  make  one  idle.  I  could  live  in  the  country  with  joy,  but  I  must,  God  willing, 
first  accomplish  my  task  in  the  active  haunts  of  men. 

Although  there  were  so  many  questions  pending,  and  under  treatment,  in 
whibh  Lord  Ashley  was  personidlj  engaged,  he  was  not  in  any  way  indifferent 
to  the  general  drift  of  public  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  his  Diaries  abooud 
in  comments  upon  these,  although  it  is  beside  oar  purpose  to  record  them 
here;  but  the  following  passage,  relating  to  the  defenceless  state  of  o;ir 
coasts  in  those  days,  wiU  be  read  with  interest  *. — 

March  Slst. — This  evening  Navy  Estimates  in  House  of  Commons.  Who  will 
ably  and  effectively  exhibit  the  defenceless  condition  of  our  dockyards,  and 
the  whole  line  of  our  shores  7  Never  was  a  great  nation,  humanly  speaking,  in 
such  a  state  of  exposure.  Now,  here  is  the  proof  of  it,  and  never  has  Grod  in  H:< 
mercy,  no,  not  eren  to  Hezekiaii  as  against  Sennacherib,  exhibited  a  more 
singular  and  special  providence.  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  told  me  that  he  had 
received  and  reported  officially  to  the  Goyernment  the  intelligence  that  dnrin<r 
the  negotiations  respecting  Tahiti,  the  French  had  collected  in  the  harbour  of 
Cherbourg  eight  steam- vessels  equal  to  the  Gnmer,  fully  equipped  for  war,  with 
troops  on  board,  and  resuly  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice — the  commander  would 
have  learned,  by  telegraphic  despatch,  that  the  negotiations  were  at  an  end,  and, 
without  declaration  of  war — for  such,  says  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  is  novr 
unnecessary — ^would,  in  sixteen  hours,  have  reached  both  Portsmouth  ancl 
Plymouth  I  What  was  there  to  oppose  them  7  Absolutely  nothing.  Not  a 
steam-boat  within  a  day's  sail,  not  a  gun-boat  in  the  harbour,  not  a  cannon 
mounted  on  the  batteries  to  fire  even  a  salute !  All  this  was  confirmed  on  the 
visit  of  the  King  of  the  French  to  England  the  other  day ;  he  spoke  to  John 
Russell,  who  mentioned  it  to  Palmerston,  from  whom  I  have  it  *'A  war 
between  England  and  France,*'  said  he,  **  is  much  to  be  deprecated ;  we  should 
gain  some  advantages  at  first,  though  we  should,  on  the  seas,  be  worated  in  the 
end.  I  am  glad  that  our  negotiations  on  Tahiti  terminated  favourably ;  I  should 
have  been  grieved  to  do  any  injury  to  your  capital,  the  seat  of  civilisation  and 
humanising  commerce,  but  I  was  advised  to  make  an  attempt  on  London,  and  I 
should  have  been  succcssf  uL"  To  be  sure  he  would.  Palmerston  remarked  that 
this  was  somewhat  of  a  threat.  I  take  a  very  different  view.  The  King  knows 
well  that  his  dynasty  depends  on  the  position  of  England  ;  and  he  gave  this  as  a 
hint  for  our  advantage,  and  not  as  an  expression  for  insult !  Well,  well  may  we 
exclaim,  *'  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears  the  noble  works  that  Thou  hast 
done  in  our  days  I  ** 

In  the  ecclesiastical  world  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  the  air  with 
portents.    It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Tractarian  Movement  may  be  said  to 
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have  reached  its  crisis.  Although  Lord  Ashley  had  keenly  iratched  e^ery 
fresh  development  of  the  controversy,  he  had  not,  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  other  matters,  taken  much  active  pnhlic  part  in  it.  The  stages 
by  which  the  present  position  had  been  reached  may  be  briefly  told  in  this 
place.  Early  in  1844,  Keble  had  written  :  **  We  go  on  working  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  dark  it  will  be,  nntil  the  mle  of  systematic  confession  is  revived  in 
onr  Church."  Later  on  he  had  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  people  "  for  want  of  being  able  to  nse 
the  arm  of  confession."  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Pusey  had 
declared  that  he  neither  conld  nor  wonld  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  projMunded  by  those  who  framed  them. 
Many  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  places,  and  it  was  the  burden  of 
their  protests  that  the  High  Church  party  was  attempting  to  bring  back  inl^ 
the  National  Church  usages  which  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  Rome.  Tlimnghout  the  year  1845 
excitement  ran  high,  notwithstanding  the  address  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  recommended  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  mutual  forbearance  and  concession  on  the  points  iu  dispute  between 
the  Tractarian  and  the  Anti-Traetarian  parties 

On  February  the  13th  there  was  a  meeting  of  Convocation  at  Oxford,  to 
condemn  a  book  written  by  tlie  Rev.  George  "Ward,  M.A.,  entitled  "The 
Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.  Considered  in  Comparison  with  Existing  Prac- 
tice," and  to  deprive  the  writer  of  his  degnr.  on  tlie  ground  that  passages  in 
his  book  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  the  declaration  in  respect  of  these  Articles,  made  and 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Ward  previously,  and  iu  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M JL.  respectively. 

On  a  division,  the  condemnation  of  the  book  was  carried  by  777  votes 
against  886,  giving  a  majority  of  391  against  Mr.  Ward ;  and  the  proposition 
to  deprive  him  of  his  degi'co  was  carried  by  569  to  511  votes. 

February  1.3th. — ^To  Oxford  to  join  in  prooeedings  against  Mr.  Word  ;  hiscen- 
Bure  and  deprivation  of  degree  most  necessary,  becoming,  and  just.  Theatre  full ; 
attention  good.  Mr.  Ward,  by  permission,  defended  himself  in  English  :  not  in- 
f^olcnt  or  impetuous,  but  Jesuitical  and  shallow.  Never  did  I  think  that,  within 
those  walls,  I  should  hear  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  use  these  expres- 
sions :  "  With  others  who,  like  myself,  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines ; "  and,  '*  I  renotmoe  no  one  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  provided  it  be  a  Roman  Catholio  doctrine,  and  not  one  of  corruption  : — 
provided  it  be  a  Roman  Catholic  doctrine — /  wcaii,  sanctified  by  the  Pope*^  Why, 
these  two  sentences  cancelled  his  whole  defence,  and  proved  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  subscribed  the  Articles  in  a  "  non-natural  sense,*'  and  decried  the  Refor- 
mation.   Majority  of  391  for  the  censure ;  58  for  the  deprivation ! 

Among  the  non-placets  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Hook,  and  Dr.  Posey. 
Scarcely  had  the  excitement  caused  by  this  decision  died  away,  than  an- 
other case,  similar  in  many  respects,  came  before  the  public.     The  Rev.  F. 
v  2 
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Oakley,  Incumbent  of  Margaret  Street  Chapel,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
John  Henry  Newman,  had  written  to  the  Bishop  of  London  claiming  to  hold 
the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Ward,  and  challenging  him  to  institute  proceed- 
ings. The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  on  June  30th  Mr.  Oakley  was  con- 
demned by  the  Judges  of  the  Arches  Court,  his  licence  reyoked,  and  he  him- 
self prohibited  from  officiating  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  until  he  retracted 
his  errors. 

Events,  soon  after  this,  hastened  to  a  climax.  On  October  8th,  Dr.  New- 
man, in  a  letter  to  a  f rieud,  announced  his  intention  to  seek  "  admission  to  tlie 
cue  Fold  of  Christ ; "  and  on  November  Ist,  he,  Mr.  Oakley,  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  all  converts  to  Rome,  received  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
iu  the  chapel  of  Oscott  College,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  while  within 
the  same  month  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber  was  also  received  into  the  Chnrdi  of 
Rome. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Archdeacon  Samuel 
Wilberforce  was  called  to  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford — the 
centre  and  focus  of  it  all. 

It  was  at  a  period  such  as  this,  when  men*s  minds  were  greatly  perplexed 
on  ecclesiastical  questions  in  general,  and  in  particular  with  regard  to  any 
tendency  towards  Romanism,  that  the  Prime  Minister  saw  fit  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  which  was  to  produce  anxiety,  amounting  almost  to  terror,  in 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism. 

When  Paxil  amont  met  in  February,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
hnd  resigned  his  poai  in  the  Ministry — the  Yice-Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade— and  in  the  conrso  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the  reasons  for  this 
step  were  fully  announce(L  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  intimated  that  the  Govani- 
nieut  was  about  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  tiie 
College  at  Maynootli,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  that  institution 
by  fiirther  endowment,  and  the  establishment  of  non-sectarian  Colleges. 
These  changes  were  at  variance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  written  and  spoken 
views  upon  tlie  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  he  at  once  severed  him- 
self from  the  Ministry,  in  wiiich  he  had  rapidly  risen  to  influence  and  power. 

In  a  very  short  time  there  was  a  general  commotion.  The  spirit  of 
Protestantism  was  roused,  public  meetings  and  conferences  were  held,  pam- 
)>hlet8  were  scattered,  sermons  were  preached,  the  question  was  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  circle  of  society,  and  the  most  strenuous 
I'fi'orts  were  made  to  kindle  religious  feeling  to  a  white  heat,  in  order  that 
the  threatened  extension  of  Roman  Catholic  endowment  might  be  resisted  to 
the  death. 

The  College  of  Maynooth,  intended  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  laity,  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  wants  of  either.  The  building  was  incomplete,  and  what  was  finished 
wHfl  falling  into  decay;  the  library  was  wholly  insufficient ;  the  funds  were 
iiindequate  to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  the  accommodation  was 
altogether  unequal  to  the  demands.    The  proposal  of  the  Grovemment  was  to 
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plac«  Maynooth  on,  at  least,  some  approximate  level  with  the  other  Collegiate 
iuttiitations  of.  the  Empire,  without,  it  was  alleged,  in  any  way  interfering 
with  its  teaching  or  discipline. 

The  Maynooth  Bill  comprehended  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
president  and  professors,  provision  for  sixty  additional  students — making  the 
number  500 — and  an  augmentation  of  the  grant  to  each.  The  annual  grant 
of  £9,000  hitherto  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  College,  was  to  be 
increased  to  nearly  £30,000,  not  subject  to  an  annual  vote,  and  the,  repairs  of 
the  College  were  to  be  executed,  as  in  other  public  buildings,  by  the  Board 
of  Works.    • 

The  excitement  in  the  House  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  was  pro- 
digious, and  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  lasted  over  six  nights,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  launched  philippic  after  philippic  against  the 
Premier.  **  Explain  to  us,''  he  cried,  '*  why,  after  having  goaded  Ireland  to 
madness  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  yourself  with  the  English,  you  are 
now  setting  England  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  yourself  with 
the  Irish." 

It  was  in  vun,  however,  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  utter  his  philippics,  or  for 
Colonel  Sibthorp  to  say  he  would  "  submit  to  have  his  head  shaved  off,  rather 
than  forget  that  he  was  a  Protestant ; "  the  second  reading  was  carried  in 
the  Commons  by  323  against  176 ;  majority  for  Ministers,  147.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and  Mr.  G.  Bankes,  no  one  who 
had  held  political  office  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  excitement  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  was  now  intense ;  never  before 
or  since  has  there  been  such  wild  commotion.  An  unceasing  torrent  of 
petitions  against  the  measure  rained  in ;  angry  denunciations  were  hurled 
against  t]io  Government ;  and  every  Evangelical  pulpit  and  platform  in  the 
land  uttered  its  loudest  protest. 

Lord  Ashley  was  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  and  he  stood  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Evangelical  body  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  measure.  He  was  not 
at  this,  nor  at  any,  time  "  an  apostle  of  mere  blind,  unreasoning  fanaticism." 
In  1829,  as  we  have  seen,  he  supported  Catholic  Emancipation  by  his  vote, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  held  sentiments  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics  for 
which  few,  who  knew  only  one  aspect  of  his  character,  would  have  given  him 
credit ;  but  he  drew  a  strong  distinction  between  the  persecution  and  the 
patronage  of  Boman  Catliolics.  Of  the  latter,  now  and  always,  he  was  a 
consistent  and  determined  ox^ponent. 

In  the  great  popular  agitation  he  took  an  important  part,  and  hea\7^ 
demands  were  made  upon  his  time,  already  crowded  with  manifold  labours  of 
other  kinds.  His  speeches  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  some  who 
identified  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  verit-able  Antichrist — of  Dr.  Croly,  for 
example,  who  said  that  George  lY.  came  to  a  premature  end,  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  burnt  down,  because  Catholic  Emancipation — "  that  uu- 
^*PP7>  liAi^  ill-judged,  fatal  measure  " — was  passed  in  1829. 
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Tlmmghont  this  period  Sir  Robert  Peel  remaiued  uiunoved.  Since  he 
had  OYercome  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  the  bitterest  of  his  euemica,  he  had  beeome,  as 
he  thought,  master  of  Ireland ;  and  the  panacea  for  soothing  the  iiTitation  of 
the  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  victor,  was  to  be  the  extension  of  edacatior 
iu  Ireland  among  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants. 

He  affected  to  regard  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  as  "  mainly  the  opposition 
of  Di88ent  in  England — ^partly  fanatical,  and  partly  religious-^mainly  nn- 
willingness  to  sanction  the  germ  of  a  second  £stablii>hmeut,  and  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  that  of  the  Protestant  Church."  He  was  of  opinion 
that  many  of  his  opponents  ''  merely  yielded  to  the  wislies  of  Dissenting 
constituents.  Tariff,  droaght,  forty-six  shillings  a  quarter  for  wheat,'*  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Croker,  "  quicken  the  religious  impulses  of  some ;  disappointed 
ambition,  and  the  rejection  of  applications  for  office,  others.'*  * 

He  looked  upon  the  storm  which  the  Bill  had  raised  with  indifference. 
))eing  resolved  to  carry  the  measure,  and  he  professed  to  be  careless  as  to  the 
consequences  whicli  might  foUow,  so  far  as  they  concerned  him  or  his  position. 

The  result  was  as  he  anticipated :  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  was 
carried.  Despite  the  repeated  efforts  that  were  made  for  its  repeal,  it  con- 
tiuued  in  force  until  1868.  It  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment when  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  was  disestablished. 

As,  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  we  shall  see  Lord  Asliley  standing  forth 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  under  circumstances  iu  which  lus  own 
individuality  will  be  more  conspicuous,  ,we  shall  not  quote  from  the  many 
speeches  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Maynooth  question. 

There  are  many  references  in  the  Diary  to  the  same  subject,  only  a  veir 
few  of  which  we  shall  extract,  as  the  interest  in  the  matter  has  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  died  out. 

April  4th. — ^Last  niprht  Maynooth  carried  (first  reading)  by  216  to  114,  the 
whole  thing  almost  a  counterpart  of  1829  ;  the  same  changes  of  principle,  and 
by  the  same  men.  What  a  spectacle !  Why  were  the  Whigs  displaoed  7  These 
measures  go  beyond  anything  they  ever  proposed,  or  even  imagined ;  and  yet  Peel 
was  brought  In  to  correct  their  misohlefs.  The  main  cause  of  Whig  unpopularity 
was  their  confederacy  with  the  Romanism  of  Ireland,  union  with  O'Connell,  and 
supposed  desire  to  act  for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal  Church.  Peel  was  their 
opponent,  and  led  every  one  to  believe  that  he  was  also  their  oppose,  and 
therefore  to  support  him.  His  conduct,  then,  is  considered  to  be  treacheroos. 
And  is  it  not  so  ?  As  for  the  measure,  it  is  useless  and  foolish — foolish  because 
it  irritates  and  insults  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  large  body  of  people  iu 
these  realms  ;  and  useless,  because  it  will  not  conciliate  a  single  heart  in  England 
or  Ireland.    .    .    . 

April  7th. — Maynooth  will  prove  a  stumbling-block ;  the  House,  as  I  foresaw, 
would  readily  pass  it,  but  the  country  is  becoming  furious.  The  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  "  religious  public  "  of  England,  Wesleyans,  Dissenters,  all  alike  are 
protesting  and  petitioning,  probably  with  little  chance  of  success,  but  with  fixed 

•  "Croker 'ft  Corresijoudeuce,"  vol.  iiL,  i>.  32. 
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resolation,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  cashier  their  representatives  at  another 
election.  What  a  strange  ignorance,  or  haughty  contempt  of  the  deep,  solemn 
Protestant  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  1  Can  a  statesman,  onght 
a  statesman,  to  force  a  measure,  by  dint  of  a  legislative  majority,  utterly  hateful 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  7    .    .    . 

April  8th. — I  arn  resolved  to  oppose  it  on  this  ground  :  I  leave  on  one  side 
the  question  of  the  increased  grant  and  its  lawfulness ;  because,  upon  that  head» 
you  are  all  at  variance.  I  proceed  to  the  ejidotofiumt  of  the  College  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  a  grant  of  large  funds  from  the  national  purse — ^you  thus 
make  it  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  Empire,  place  it  on  a  level  in  rank, 
and  on  an  eminence  in  favour,  as  compared  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  con- 
firm it  by  more  powerful  securities.  This  endowment  and  elevation  lead  neces- 
sarily to  the  endowment  and  elevation  of  the  whole  priesthood  of  Ireland^you 
must,  having  raised  them  to  a  certain  level,  keep  them  there,  and  this  can  be 
effected  by  adequate  endowment  only.  Thence  the  establishment  by  law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  concurrent  existence  of  two  Established 
Churches  I    The  thing  is  another  term  for  ruin ! 

It  was  not  until  April  the  17th,  on  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Bill,  that 
Lord  Ashley  made  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
although  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  gone  there,  during  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  debate,  with  the  full  intention  of  speaking.  He  felt  con- 
siderable hesitation  as  to  the  line  he  should  adopt.  To  argue  it  on  financial 
grounds,  would  only  be  to  give  a  handle  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill ;  to 
argue  it  on  Ohnrch  of  England  grounds,  would  place  him  in  the  position  of 
only  representing  the  opinions  of  a  minority ;  the  theological  objections  were 
worn  threadbare,  and  had  become  unpalatable ;  and  the  argument  that  there 
was  political  danger  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  effective.  When  he  went  down  to  the  House  he  felt  **  dismayed 
beyond  all  former  fears,**  with  not  a  thought  in  his  mind,  and  his  memory  a 
blank.  It  wah  with  pardonable  pride,  tlierefore,  that  he  was  able  to  mako 
the  following  entry : — 

April  18th. — I  obtained  last  night  nothing  but  compliments  from  Whig,  Tory, 
Radical,  and  even  Roman  Catholics.  I  can  hardly  conceive  why.  I  can  only  pray 
God  that  all  may  be  turned  to  His  future  service.  .  .  .  Did  all  that  I  could  to 
avoid  harsh  or  personal  expressions  against  Roman  Catholics  sitting  in  face  of 
me,  and  yet  to  assert  my  Protestant  principles.  Glory  to  God,  I  effected  both. 
Kedington,  a  Roman  Catholic,  said,  in  reply  (no  paper  has  reported  it),  if  all 
Protestants  would  so  speak,  and  choose  me  for  their  leader,  it  would  raise  a 
more  fearful  enemy  to  Roman  CatholiciBm  than  any  other  way.  .  .  .  This  is 
▼ery  remarkable,  an  effect  quite  amounting  to  a  sensation — ^produced  by  a  single 
speech  from  a  man  in  a  private  station  on  a  worn  subject,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
prolonged  and  frequently  adjourned  debate;  it  passes  my  comprehension.  D' Israeli 
said  to  me  last  night :  "  I  think  it  quite  a  duty  to  tell  you  what  an  effect  your 
upeech  has  produced.  I  have  spoken  to-day  to  all  kinds  of  persons,  from  Crock - 
ford's  up  to  the  Bank,  and  have  heard  but  one  voice.  You  have  hit  out  a  line 
of  action  and  argument ;— great  conciliation  with  steady  and  full  oMcrtmi  »J 
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ProtestantUm.  The  very  violent,  the  discreet,  the  lukewarm,  have  all  eononrred  in 
expressions  of  approval  The  peroration  was  of  especial  value."  I  thanked  him, 
and  replied  that,  *'  standing  as  I  did  so  much  alone,  these  things  gave  me  hearty 
encouragement."  **  Yes,"  he  added,  "  I  have  long  observed  your  single  efforts, 
and  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  break  the  ice,  and  say  what  I  have  heard."    .    .     . 

Althoagh  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  for  Ministezs  of 
147,  that  majority  was  curiously  composed — viz.,  Conservatives  in  f  ayour  of 
the  Bill,  158;  Liberals,  165.  Against:  Conservatives,  145;  Liberals,  31. 
Sixty-four  Conservatives  were  absent  from  the  division. 

April  21st — It  was  a  fearful  minority ;  145  of  PeePs  friends  voted  against 
him.  He  had  a  majority  of  Conservativee  in  oppoHtion  to  his  Bill.  He  lives, 
therefore,  moves,  and  has  his  being  through  John  RusselL 

The  Bill  was  not  read  a  third  time  until  the  21st  of  May,  but  its  eventnal 
success  was  regarded  as  certain.  Lord  Ashley  speaks  of  it  in  the  following' 
entry  as  if  already  achieved : — 

May  3rd. — Ireland  thankless,  as  I  foresaw,  for  the  boon.  ...  Is  it  not  to 
weaken  the  religious  argument  when  you  protest  against  Maynooth,  not  because 
of  its  purpose,  but  because  of  its  effects  ?  The  effects  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arguments ;  were  they  even  good,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  be  equally  a 
dut7  to  resist  the  national  and-  permanent  teaching  of  that  religion  which  was 
declared  and  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  .  .  .  What  a  blessing  to  me 
it  is  that  I  am  not  tied  by  the  strings  of  a  Party  either  indoors  or  out  \ 

The  month  of  May  brought  Lord  Ashley  many  pleasures  and  daties  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  of  religious  societies.  Especially  was  bis 
interest  excited,  at  this  period,  in  the  Jews*  Society,  which  was  enjoying"  its 
palmy  days.  There  had  been  everywhere  a  revival  of  zeal  on  behalf  of 
"  God's  ancient  people ; "  good  news  was  constantly  arriving  from  Jerusalem 
of  the  labours  of  the  Bishop  and  his  noble  band  of  workers,  and  certain 
promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  about  to  be 
speedily  fulfilled.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  fulfilment  was  not  accomplished, 
but  the  anticipation  stimulated  faith  and  hope  in  those  who  read,  what  they 
thought  to  be,  the  "  signs  of  the  times." 

It  reminds  one  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  to  read  the  muster-roU 
of  the  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses  " — ^the  Fathers  of  the  Evangelical  Charch — 
who  were  on  the  platform  at  the  "  exciting  meeting,"  as  Lord  Ashley  calls  it, 
on  the  anniversary  day  in  this  year,  most  of  whom  have  now  gone  to  their 
rest.  There  were  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Sumner,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Lord  Ashley ;  the  Revs.  E.  Bickersteth, 
Hugh  Stowell,  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  P.  C.  Ewald,  W.  R.  Fremantle ;  Dr.  Wolif 
of  Bokhara,  Hugh  McNeile,  W.  W.  Pym,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  of  the  large 
majority  of  whom  it  may  now  be  said,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of 
them  and  embraced  them." 

Tjord  Asliley  was  singularly  happy  in  his  speech  from  the  ohair.  He 
said: — 
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Oui  Ghnroh  and  otir  nation  have  been  called  to  the  glorious  Berrioe  of  making 
known  the  Gk)8i>el  of  Christ  to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel.  Now,  in  whatever 
light  I  view  this  great  question,  whether  I  regard  it  as  purely  secular,  whether  I 
regard  it  as  purely  religious,  or  whether  I  regard  it  as  partaking  of  both 
f^iaracters,  I  see  no  subject  which,  can  surpass,  or  even  approach  it,  in  magnitude 
and  in  all  l^oee  attributes  which  feed  the  imagination  and  stir  into  life  the 
warmest  energies  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  We  rejoice  in  the  end  and  hopes  of  this 
Society,  as  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  and  the 
institution  of  unspeakable  blessings,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  believe  (and  we  act,  too,  as  we  believe)  that,  if  the 
casting  away  of  the  Jewish  people  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead ;  and  turn  where  you  will  to 
examine  the  operations  of  this  and  all  kindred  Societies,  and  of  every  people  on 
earth,  and  you  will  see  in  our  tardy  progress,  and  in  our  comparative  unfmitful- 
DeBS,  the  necessity  of  this  revival.  ...  It  is  our  duty,  our  most  high  and 
joyous  duty,  that  evety  effort  be  made,  that  no  exertion  be  spared,  that  all  our 
boil  be  given,  by  day  and  by  night,  that  into  every  prayer,  with  all  our  souls,  this 
special  supplication  should  enter,  for  the  revival  and  exaltation,  be  it  figurative  or 
be  it  literal,  of  repentant  and  forgiven  Jerusalem.* 

It  was  little  dreamed  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  meeting,  that 
before  the  year  closed  they  would  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  Bishop 
^exander,  itie  one,  it  was  believed,  who  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  carrying* 
3ut  many  of  the  great  schemes  on  which  their  hearts  were  set.  The  sad 
3veut,  and  its  effect  on  Lord  Ashley's  mind,  are  thus  recorded : — 

Dec.  15th. — Just  received,  in  a  letter  from  Yeitch,  the  examining  chaplain, 
ntelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  Cairo.  I  would  rather 
lave  heard  many  fearful  things  than  this  sad  event ;  it  buries  at  once  half  my 
lopes  for  the  speedy  welfare  of  our  Church,  our  nation,  and  the  Children  of 
Israel  1  What  an  overthrow  to  our  plans  !  what  a  humbling  to  our  foresight  I 
vhat  a  trial  to  our  faith  I  Alas,  this  bright  spot,  on  which  my  eyes,  amidst  all 
he  surrounding  darkness,  confusion,  and  terrors  of  England,  have  long  been 
'eposing,  is  now  apparently  bedimmed. 

But  what  is  our  condition  7  Have  we  run  counter  to  the  will  of  Cod  ?  Have 
ve  conceived  a  merely  human  project,  and  then  imagined  it  to  be  a  decree  of  the 
Umighty,  when  we  erected  a  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  a  Hebrew  to 
xercise  the  functions  t  Have  we  vainly  and  presumptuously  attempted  to  define 
'the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power?"  God, 
rho  knoweth  our  hearts,  alone  can  telL  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  acted  in  faith 
or  the  honour  of  His  name,  and  in  the  love  of  His  ancient  people  ;  but  now  it 
rould  ax>pear  that  the  thing  was  amiss,  and  not  according  to  Grod's  wisdom  and 
>lea8ure. 

And  yet,  short-sighted,  feeble  creatures  as  we  are,  all  this  may  be  merely  a 
neans  to  a  speedier  and  ampler  glory  I 

The  year  was  memorable  for  a  mania  among  speculators,  as  euriouB  as  that 
I  the  South  Sea  Babble. 

*  Jewidh  IfUeUigeneer,  June,  184& 
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The  railway  system  had  been  in  partial  operation  for  some  years,  bat  then 
had  not  been  any  remarkably  vigorous  speculation  in  shares,  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  langaor  and  depression  that  had  prevailed  since  1839.  Is 
1843  a  few  adventurers  had  succeeded  in  doing  "  a  good  thing  "  in  railways ; 
and  the  notion  soon  became  prevalent  that  tlie  best  way  to  make  money  groir 
was  to  invest  it  in  railways.  Speculative  capitalists  caught  at  the  idea,  aud 
resorted  to  every  available  means  to  create  a  demand  for  investment  of  the 
money  that  had  been  lying  idle  for  the  past  four  years. 

Success  attended  their  labours;  a  railway  speculative  fever  set  in,  and 
soon  became  an  epidemic.  Grave  and  sedate  people,  no  less  than  the  dreamers 
of  dreams,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  their  senses ;  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  millionaire  and  the  thrifty  artisan,  people  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  anU 
of  every  rank,  were  eager  to  risk  all  they  possessed,  so  confident  were  tWr 
that  timely  investment  was  the  sure  road  to  fortune. 

Parliament  was  besieged  by  the  promoters  of  Bills  for  new  nulways ;  and 
every  fresh  scheme  proposed  brought  forward  a  host  of  enthusiasts,  who. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  some  of  these  wild  and 
ruinous  propositions  could  only  be  the  saving  of  a  little  time  and  a  liit]« 
money  to  those  who  travelled  or  carried  goods,  were  ready  to  back  up  th« 
designing  and  imscrupulous  few  who  were  making  gigantic  profits  hy  their 
frauds  on  the  public.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Ashley's  father,  Liori 
Shaftesbury,  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  Chairman  of  Committers  ia 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  Much  labour  also  devolved  on  Lord  Ashley  in  conneo 
tion  with  these  railway  matters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  are 
many  entries  in  his  Diary  to  the  following  effect : — 

May  26th. — In  the  chair  of  Railway  Committee  I  Six  days  in  the  werk. 
Sharp  work.    .    .    . 

June  7th. — Sdll  in  chair  of  Railway  Committee  I 

This  was  happening  at  a  time  when  he  was  more  than  usuallj  preese^l 
with  Parliamentary  duties.  He  had  determined  to  bring  forward  farther 
measures  with  regard  to  Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  but  "  had  been  IH 
hitherto."  The  subject  was  continually  in  his  thoughts,  and,  at  differeni 
periods  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Diary. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  6th  of  June  that  Lord  Ashley  found  hh 
opportunity,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Gk^vemment,  who  had  pled^^ 
themselves  in  the  previous  Session  to  support  him,  he  brought  forvrartj 
simultaneously,  two  Bills :  the  first,  "  For  the  Regulation  of  Liunatii 
Asylums,"  and  the  second,  '*  For  the  Better  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatic 
in  England  and  Wales."  In  reviewing  the  past  history  and  present  posit  ioi 
of  the  question,  he  described  the  lamentable  state  of  tlie  law  prior  to  the  Ad 
of  1828,  and  the  partial  benefits  whicli  that,  and  other  Acts,  had  conferred  I 
but  pointed  out  that  evasions  of  the  law  were  frequent,  and  that  hont>rs  i.\ 
almost  every  kind  were  possible  under  the  existing  system.  He  propo^*"^ 
now  to  establish  a  permanent  Commission,  and  thereby  secuie  the  entire  steii 
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yiccs  of  competent  persons.  The  Bill  would  give  the  power  of  more  detailed 
and  more  frequent  lisitatious,  fix  the  limit  of  expenses,  and  place  all  asylums 
or  "  hospitals  "  under  proper  regxdations. 

"  Mj  Bill  will  also  provide  an  additional  seonritj  agfainst  the  improper  deten- 
tion of  pauper  patients,  by  requiring  that  the  persons  signing  the  order  for  their 
confinement  shall  personally  examine  them  beforehand,  and  that  the  medical 
officer  who  certifies  as  to  their  insanity  shall  see  them  within  seven  days  previous 
to  their  oonfinement.  I  may  add  that  neither  of  these  safeguards  exists  at  present. 
I  propose,  also,  that  my  measure  should  compel  every  x)erson  receiving  a  patient 
to  state  his  condition,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  when  first  admitted,  and  the 
cause  of  his  death  when  he  dies.  It  will  also  direct  that  every  injury  and  act  of 
violenoe  hapi)ening  to  a  patient  shall  be  recorded,  and  will  require  a  case-book  to 
be  kept,  thereby  affording  additional  securities  against  mismanagement,  and 
showing  how  far  the  patients  have  the  benefit  of  medical  treatment.  It  will  also 
nuthorise  the  visitors  to  enforce  a  proper  supply  of  food  (in  licensed  houses)  to 
pauper  patients,  who  are  at  present  fed  at  the  discretion  of  the  proprietor.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  enable  the  visitor  to  order  the  admission  of  a  patient^s  friends  ;  at 
present  they  are  admitted  or  excluded  at  the  caprice  of  the  person  who  signs  the 
order  for  the  patient's  confinement  It  likewise  will  enable  the  visitors  to  sanc- 
tion the  temporary  removal  of  a  patient  in  ill-health  to  the  sea-side  or  elsewhere. 
It.  moreover,  will  enforce  an  immediate  private  return  of  all  single  patients 
received  for  profit^  and  authorise  the  members  of  a  small  private  Committee, 
named  by  the  Lord  Chimoellor,  to  visit  them  if  necessary.  This  is  the  provision 
of  the  law  in  France :  in  that  country  licences  are  prescribed  for  every  house,  and 
certificates  and  visitors  for  every  lunatia  The  abuses  and  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  these  retreats  for  single  patients  wotdd  surpass  the  belief  of  the  House.  .  .  . 
These  returns  are  universally  evaded  at  present,  the  law  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  return  unless  the  patient  has  been  confined  for  twelve  months.  The 
Bill  will  give  the  Chancellor  power  to  protect  the  property  of  lunatics  against 
T%  hom  a  commission  has  not  issued,  by  a  summary  and  inexpensive  process,  and  it 
subjects  all  workhouses  in  which  any  lunatic  is  kept  to  regular  visitation." 

The  purpose  of  the  second  Bill  wss  to  extend  the  system  of  county 
asylums.  It  provided  that  the  erection  of  county  asylums  should  be  com- 
l^uisory,  the  existing  accommodation  increased  where  necessary,  and  separate 
i>uildingB  provided  for  chronic  cases.  The  Bill  further  provided  for  the 
prompt  care  and  treatment  of  all  classes  of  lunatics ;  that  those  whose  friends 
4;ould  not  pay  for  them  should  be  placed  in  an  asylum  as  paupers,  and  that  all 
lunatics  taken  care  of  by  their  friends,  instead  of  being  placed  in  asylums 
should  be  inspected  quarterly  by  a  medical  man,  and  lists  of  them  returned  to 
the  Commissioners. 

After  giving  details  of  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  and  a  eharac- 
ieriistically  vivid  description  of  the  horrors  still  prevalent  in  certain  quarters 
under  the  existing  system,  Lord  Ashley  urged  the  necessity  of  utterly 
abolishing  the  practice  of  making  pauper  lunatics  the  prey  of  speculators. 
After  appealing  to  the  House — "an  assembly  of  educated,  humane,  and 
Christian  men  " — on  behalf  of  this  utterly  helpless  class,  who  "  were  under 
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the  marked  Yisitation  of  a  wise,  though  inscrutable  FroTidence — a  class  who 
c'^uld  not  make  the  least  compensation  for  their  disinterested  zeal  and 
labours,"  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  wise  and  humane  efforts  of  Pinel,  to 
tlie  signal  success  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  remarkable  family  of 
the  Tukes  who  founded  the  retreat  at  York,  and  concluded  his  speech 
thus : — 

To  secure  not  only  the  progress,  but  even  the  continuanoe  of  this  improTdd 
condition,  we  have  need  of  a  most  active  and  constant  supervision ;  if  this  be 
denied,  or  even  abated,  the  whole  system  will  relapse.  There  is  the  strongest 
tendency,  and  it  is  not  unnatural,  amongst  the  subordinate  officers  of  every 
asylum,  to  resort  to  coercion  ;  it  gratifies  sJl  the  infirmities  of  pride,  of  temper, 
and  of  insolence.    .    .    . 

It  is  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too,  when  we  have  health  and  intellect — 
mefu  Sana  in  corpore  sano — ^leisure  and  opportunity,  to  deliberate  upoa  these 
things  before  the  evil  days  come,  and  the  years  of  which  we  shall  say  we  have 
no  pleasure  in  them.  Here  are  we  sitting  in  deliberation  to-day ;  to-morrow  we 
may  be  subjects  of  this  fearful  affliction.  Causes,  as  slight  apparently  as  ther 
are  sudden,  varying  through  every  degree  of  intensity— «  f aU,  a  fever,  a  reverse 
of  f ortime,  a  domestic  calamity — will  do  the  awful  work,  and  then,  '*  FaiewelL 
King  I "  The  most  exalted  intellects,  the  noblest  affections,  are  transformed  into 
fatuity  and  corruption,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  sad  though  salutary  lesson- 
how  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  all  that  is  precious  and  dignified  in 
human  nature."  * 

After  a  debate,  in  which  there  was  no  opposition,  leave  was  ^ven  to 
bring  in  the  Bills,  and  Lord  Ashley  carefully  guided  their  further  conrse. 
The  two  Bills  became  law  in  1845,  and  have  been  not  inaptly  called  '^  tiie 
Magna  Charta  of  the  liberties  of  the  insane." 

The  permanent  Lunacy  Commission  now  introduced,  whose  functions 
were  greatly  widened,  comprised  six  paid  Commissioners  at  salaries  of 
£1,500  each.  Lord  Ashley,  who  since  its  foundation  had  always  been  a 
member,  became  unpaid  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  an  office  he  retained 
until  the  eud  of  his  life. 

June  7th. — I  must  enter  an  expression  of  humble,  hearty,  and  tmceasin*^ 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  my  great  success  in  the  introduction  of  the  Lunacy 
Bills  yesterday  evening.  Sir  J.  Graham  seconded  the  propoeitioh  in  a  very  kicd 
and  fervid  speech,  and  announced  the  full  support  of  the  Government.  Jnst  asj 
I  had  concluded  my  speech  amid  applause  from  the  House,  two  Kasters  in 
Chancery  appeared  from  the  Lords,  and  announced  their  acceptance  of  the  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  the  Calico  Print-works.  What  an! 
answer  to  my  prayers  ;  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour  I 

June  30th. — Never  have  I  suffered  more  anxiety  than  on  these  Lunaoy  Bill5. 
I  dream  every  night,  and  pass,  in  my  visions,  through  every  clause,  and  oonf  yi« 
the  whole  in  one  great  mass.     It  is  very  trying — perpetual  objections,  perpetna. 
correspondence,  perpetual  doubt ;  and  yet  there  are  good  feelings  exhibited. 

July  30th. — Both  Bills  passed  Committee  in  the  Lords,  and  they  are  now  quits 

*  Haniard,  3 1.  Ixxxi.  ISa 
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safe.  Most  humbly  and  heartily  do  I  thank  God  for  my  succefls.  Snoh  a  thing* 
almoet  before  unknown,  that  a  man,  without  a  party,  unsupported  by  anythinir 
private  or  public,  but  God  and  His  Truth,  should  have  overcome  3Iammon  and 
Moloch,  and  havo  carried,  in  one  Session,  three  such  measures  as  the  Print-works 
Herniation  and  the  two  Bills  for  the  erection  and  government  of  Lunatic 
Asylums. 

Au^.  20th. — ^Have  been  reading,  in  snatched  moments  of  leisure,  "Life  of 
Co\rper."  What  a  wonderful  story  I  He  was,  when  he  attempted  his  life, 
thoroughly  mad ;  he  was  never  so  at  any  other  time.  Yet  his  symptoms  were 
such  as  would  have  been  sui&cient  for  any  "  mad  doctor  **  to  shut  him  up,  and  far 
too  serious  to  permit  any  "  Commissioner  '*  to  let  him  out,  and,  doubtless,  both 
would  be  justifiable.  The  experiment  proved  that  Gowper  might  safely  be 
trnsted ;  but  an  experiment  it  was,  the  responsibility  of  which  not  one  man  in 
three  generations  would  consent,  or  ought,  to  incur.  We  should,  however,  take 
warning  by  his  example,  and  not  let  people  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  set  down  all 
delusions  (especially  religious  delusions)  as  involving  danger  either  to  a  man's 
self,  or  to  the  public.  There  are,  I  8usx)ect,  not  a  few  persons  confined  whom  it 
would  be  just  as  perplexing,  and  yet  just  as  safe,  to  release  as  the  poet  Cowper. 

Parliament  was  prorogned  on  the  9th  of  Angnst,  but  there  was  little  time 
for  Lford  Ashley  to  rest.  For  him,  repose  consisted  more  in  the  change  than 
in  the  total  absence  of  occupation ;  and  a  mind  like  his,  active  and  hungry, 
needed  something  to  feed  upon  more  definite  and  practical  than  speculation. 
It  ifl  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  lull  in  one  kind  of  engagements 
occupied  busily  in  other  directions. 

Sept.  Ist — The  Society  of  Friends  watch  me  with  unparalleled  love  or  un- 
paralleled malignity.  Wherever  I  turn,  I  see,  or  hear,  or  read,  some  token  of  their 
fileepless  zeal.  Mr.  Bright  gives  me  no  rest  in  the  House  of.  Commons ;  Ashworth 
in  Lancashire ;  Pease  has  paused  but  for  a  time  in  the  public  press.  There  is  a 
Quaker,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  keeps  all  alive  at  Foidingbridge ;  and 
now^  a  Mr.  Wright,  of  Fontefract,  has  written  to  denounce  the  oppression  of  the 
peasantry,  "  thy  tenantry  near  thy  residence  in  Dorsetshire  1 "  as  set  forth  in  the 
Timet  of  August  23rd.  Replied  to  contradict  his  assertions,  and  express  my  sense 
of  the  love  the  Quakers  bear  me  and  their  zeal  for  my  reformation. 

Sept.  12th. — Turning  over  in  my  mind  some  scheme  of  general  education, 
«uch,  at  least,  as  may  bring  the  vast  mass  of  the  juvenile  population  within  the 
''  reading  of  the  Bible."  It  is  sad  to  see,  and  quite  awful  to  consider,  the  vast 
multitude  of  immortal  creatures  who  live  and  die  without  ever  hearing,  except 
in  an  oath,  the  name  of  Christ.  This  every  one  admits,  deplores,  and  leaves 
unredressed.  The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  embarrassed  and  perplexed ;  the 
Church  on  one  side,  which  ought  to  be  respected ;  the  Dissenters  on  the  other, 
'wrho  will  make  themselves  heard,  seem  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties, 
and  meanwhile  the  people  perisheth  I 

In  the  early  i>art  ,of  this  year  the  Feel  Administration  was  standing, 
apparently,  upon  the  firmest  possible  foundation,  and  when  Farliament  was 
pTOTogned,  on  the  9th  of  August,  there  was  not  a  doud  in  the  sky  to  give 
framing  of  the  coming  storm. 
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Oiily  two  days,  however,  passed,  before  Sir  James  GnLham  received  a 
letter  from  a  potato  dealer,  informing  him  that,  from  some  miaeconutable 
eause^  a  species  of  blight,  or  other  form  of  disease,  had  fallen  upon  the  potato 
crop  of  the  country,  and  that  all  the  potatoes  sent  to  the  markets  bore  indira- 
tiou,  more  or  less,  of  the  disease.  The  news  soon  received  confirmation.  It' 
was  f  oond  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Sussex  the  disease  waa 
prevalent ;  and,  later  on,  similar  reports  came  from  all  quarters.  In  England, 
where  the  people — partly  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law — ^had  not 
to  depend  upon  the  potato  for  subsistence,  the  threatened  danger  was  not  » 
alarming  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  famine.  But  in  Ireland,  if  the  disea^'^ 
should  spread  there — ^there  was  no  evidence  at  present  that  it  had  done  scv, 
the  crop  being  later  in  its  yield  there  than  elsewhere — the  result  would  b^ 
disastrous  in  the  extreme,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  working  population 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  potato  crop  for  their  existence,  and  lis 
failure  would  mean  nothing  less  to  them  than  ruin  and  starvation. 

The  Government  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  this  terrible  oantingencr. 
and  frequent  Cabinet  Councils  were  held.  People  began  to  inquire  what 
these  could  mean,  for,  as  yet,  the  public  in  general  were  ignorant  ol  thf 
approaching  danger,  and  rumours  were  current  that  there  was  a  division 
among  tlie  Ministers. 

A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  explain  the  mystery,  and  then  there  was  a  clamour 
for  the  immediate  calling  together  of  Parliament,  and,  on  the  part  of  tli<« 
Anti-Corn -Law  Leagfue,  for  the  ports  to  be  thrown  open. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  come  into  office  in  I84I  to  maintain  the  Com  Ijaw>>. 
but  now,  seeing  tiie  extent  of  the  danger,  his  first  consideration  was  the| 
necessity  of  throwing  open  the  ports  to  tlie  importation  of  provisions  of  every 
kind. 

This  in  itself  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  if  it  were  only  to  meet  thc^ 
present  emergency;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  re-impose  restrictions  miiet 
they  had  been  once  relaxed. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  news  a^ved  that  the  distemper  was 
spreading  throughout  Ireland  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  on  the  last  daj  ol 
the  month  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  residence,  td 
deliberate  on  the  alarming  prospects  of  the  country.  On  the  following  dav, 
he  set  before  the  Cabinet  his  opinion  that  the  Com  Laws  could  no  loo^  er  b< 
maintained,  that  the  existing  duties  should  be  at  once  suspended,  an. I  tk^ 
ports  thrown  open.  No  definite  action,  however,  was  taken  at  that  tizdo ;  i 
Commission,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  Ireland,  was  appoint^ 
to  take  steps  to  guard  against  the  sudden  inroad  of  famine,  and  the  idea  oj 
»n  autumnal  Session  was  abandoned.  Shortly  after  this  there  aroeeagTenl 
cry  in  Ireland,  and  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Committee  of  DaUin  inter 
preted  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  stated  that  there  was  undoubtedly 
approaching,  throughout  that  land,  calamitous  famine  and  pestilence,  asd 
which  concluded  by  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  for  refosiii^  t^ 
open  the  ports  or  to  call  Parliament  together  earlier  than  usual. 
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In  thig  position  of  affairs  Lord  Ashley  addressed  a  lengtiij  letter  to  liis 
»)nstitaents  setting  forth  his  altered  views  upon  the  Com  Laws.  This  letter, 
)ubli8hed  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  was  copied  into  all  the  principal 
ounials.    The  Diary  continues : — 

October  25th. — I  cannot  see  my  opinion  on  the  Com  Law  question  in  a  different 
ight.  I  am  sure  it  is  safe,  and  even  necessary,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs ; 
nd  as  for  the  insinuation  that  I  am  shifting  or  changing,  I  cannot  treat  regula- 
ions  as  principles.  I  have  written  this  in  reply  to  Melbourne,  and  stated  the 
ase  fully. 

October  27th. — Violent  articles  in  papers;  ttrnt  to  me,  of  course.  League 
aper  absolutely  truculent ;  every  form  of  baseness  ascribed  to  me.  Surely  this 
ctreme  and  ferocious  bitterness  from  the  two  opposites  is  a  tolerable  proof  that 
have  hit  the  mean.  This  comes  of  speaking  tiie  truth.  Good  it  is,  no  doubt, 
lat  the  truth  should  be  told,  and  it  will,  no  doubt  equally,  at  last  prevail ;  but  the 
lan  who  speaks  it  is  oftentimes  a  martyr  to  his  sincerity,  and  others  are  enlightened 
I  praise  him  when  he  is  either  dead  or  ruined.  I  fancy  I  see  the  motives  of  this 
-uption  of  anger.  The  high  Protection  party  conceive  that  my  letter  gives  an 
ipulse  to  abolition,  the  very  shadow  of  which  is  frightful  to  them  ;  the  Free- 
caders  conceive  that  it  will  aid  to  qualify  their  scheme  of  abolition  by  adding 
me  and  modlficaticms.  Thus  I  have  grievously  offended  both  sides ;  my  strength, 
I  have  any,  will  be  found  among  the  reasonable,  thinking  men  of  the  land. 
I  do  not,  cannot,  rep^it  of  the  step  I  have  taken.  But  by  adopting  this  line 
separated  myself  from  many  with  whom  I  had  hitherto  acted.  And  I  thus 
vited  the  assaults,  the  combined  assaults,  of  two  parties,  and,  standing  alone, 
st  the  countenance  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  third  I  I  hod,  in  this  way,  nothing  to 
3t  on  but  my  general  influence  and  character.  It  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to' 
e  ill-suppressed  hatred  of  many  individuals  of  all  classes ;  and  the  tone  and 
igruage  of  the  public  papers,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  develop  the  grounds 
tlie  animosity — "canting,  saint,  hypocrite,  pretence  of  religion,  &c."— every- 
ingr,  in  short,  that  can  pass  a  sneer  on  the  principles  I  have  ventured  to 
kintain.    It  has  always  been  so,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.    God  help 


For  my  own  satisfaction  and  conscience  I  could  not  endure  the  annual  repeti- 
n  of  sham-fights,  so  to  speak.  We  were  summoned,  every  Session,  to  make  a 
kin,  unconditional  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  I  had  Ion;; 
pected  that  it  would  be  ultimately  unavailing,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
uld  some  day  be  summoned,  either  by  the  presence  of  commercial  difSculty,  or 
the  will  of  the  Minister,  to  reverse,  in  some  following  Session,  the  decision  of 
»  one  that  had  preceded.    The  last  debate  confirmed  both  this  opinion  and  that 

utter  hopelessness  of  continued  resistance.  What^  then,  was  to  be  done? 
oixld  not  think  this  without  saying  it.  There  are,  no  doubt^  many  occasions  on 
icl&  it  is  wise  to  be  sUent ;  but  here  I  could  not  with  propriety  refrain  from 
okking  out.  I  could  not  deceive  those  whom  I  represented,  by  urging  them  on 
protracted  resistance,  by  promising  results  which  I  was  sure  would  never 
^ve.  I  could  not  myself  coldly  persist  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  was  (I 
ug'bt  at  least)  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  at  variance 
li  my  own  judgment  of  what  was  required.    I  said  it^  therefore,  and  awaited, 

do  awaits  the  peisonal  consequences  !    .    .    . 


i 
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Tlie  action  of  Lord  Ajibley  had  raised  a  storm  aiomid  him,  such  as  vai 
novel  even  in  his  experience.  Two  years  before,  the  Examiner  had  ssid. 
"  If  this  man  goes  on  as  he  now  does,  telling  the  tmth  to  eveiy  one,  he  will 
soon  become  i  he  most  hated  person  in  England."  The  propheey  now  appeared 
to  be  about  to  receive  its  fulfilment. 

Nov.  3id. — ^At  times  I  almost  quail  when  I  think  of  the  conoentrated  hatnd 
ag-ainst  me. 

Nov.  24th. — After  all,  what  have  I  done  to  provoke  such  oonstant,  minaae. 
and  pointed  hatred  ?  The  League  hate  me  as  an  aristocrat ;  the  landowners,  as  i 
Radical ;  the  wealthy  of  all  opinions,  as  a  mover  of  inoonvenient  principle-^! 
The  Tractarians  loath  me  as  an  ultra-Protestant ;  the  Dlasenters,  as  a  Gharchman^ 
the  High-Church  think  me  abominably  low ;  the  Low-Church  some  degrzees  tod 
high.  I  have  no  political  party ;  the  Whigs,  I  know,  regard  me  as  leaning  Terl 
decidedly  to  the  Conservatives ;  the  Conservatives  declare  that  I  haTe  greatl.i 
injured  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  PeeL  I  have,  thus,  the  approval  and  supporl 
of  neither ;  the  floating  men  of  all  sides,  opinions,  ranks,  and  ]nof essians,  wU 
dislike  what  they  call  a  '*  saint,*'  join  in  the  hatred,  and  rejoice  in  itb  ETerl 
class  is  against  me,  and  a  host  of  partisans  in  every  grade.  The  working  people 
catching  the  infection,  will  go  next,  and  then,  '*  Farewell,  King :  **  fai^wall  aaj 
hopes  of  further  usefulness. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  written  frofl 
Edinburgh,  and  addressed  to  the  electors  of  London,  appeared  in  the  daih 
papers,  announcing  his  unqualified  conversion  to  the  principles  of  the  Ant^ 
Com  Law  League,  and  expressing  his  surprise  that,  with  calamity  of  an  u^ 
precedented  nature  threatening,  Ministers  had  separated,  apparently,  withoi 
having  taken  any  steps  to  meet  the  impending  scarcity.  It  oondnded  i\ 
these  unmistakable  words : — "  The  Government  appear  to  be  waiting  for  som 
excuse  to  give  up  the  present  Com  Laws.  Let  the  people  by  petition,  b 
address,  by  remonstrance,  afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek.  .  .  .  Ijet  th 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  main  articles  of  food  an 
clothing,  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  be  required  in  plain  terms,  as  usefi 
to  all  great  interests  and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  nation." 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Cabinet  two  days  afterwards,  it  becam 
evident  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  resolved  either  to  repeal  the  Com  Lasers  i 
to  resign.  On  the  4th  of  December  it  was  announced  in  the  Titnes,  with  a 
authority,  though  not  using  tho  word  itself,  that  Parliament  would  meet  i 
an  early  date,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  then  be  propose 
by  the  Ministers. 

It  is  quite  impossible  now  to  realise  the  intensity  of  the  excitement  c&qs4 
by  this  announcement.  How  the  information  found  its  way  into  that  papt^ 
remains  to  this  day  a  mystery,  and  it  was  indignantly  denied  by  the  \Iiui 
terial  press. 

Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  intimated  to  the  Premier  tb^ 
they  declined  to  be  parties  to  any  measure  involving  the  ultimate  repeal  i 
the  Com  Laws,  and  refused  further  to  retain  office;  and  a  feeling  havin 
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become  prevalent  that  others  would  do  the  eame,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  repaired  to  Osborne,  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  her 
Majesty. 

Lord  John  Bnssell  was  summoned  to  form  a  Gk)Temment,  but  his  ar- 
rangements  fell  to  the  ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  again  First  Minister  of  the  Grown. 

Deo.  23rd. — ^A  question  will  shortly  arise,  which  we,  M.P.'8  of  a  certain  com* 
plexion,  shall  be  called  on  to  answer — "  Do  jou  intend  to  vote  for  the  Bill  of  Sir 
R.  Feel,  which  will  take  away  all  protecting  duties  (though  gradually,  perhaps) 
from  British  Agrioulture  7  "  I  will  look  to  my  own  case  ;  I  was  elected  by  an 
agricultural  body,  who  expected,  undoubtedly,  that  what  they  called  ^'  Protection,** 
should  be  maintained.  I  was  not  tied,  by  their  langfuage  or  by  my  own,  either  to 
mode  or  to  extent,  to  sliding  scale  or  sixty-shillings ;  it  was  not  a  matter  on 
which  they  could  have  demanded,  or  I  would  have  given,  a  pledge— but  a  new 
case  has  arisen,  one  not  then  in  the  contemplation  of  either  party,  the  case  of 
total  abolition,  one  on  which  the  electors  would  have  had  a  right  to  ask,  and 
possibly  I  should  have  been  ready  to  give,  a  decided  engagement.  It  seems  then 
that,  if  I  were  to  vote  for  abolition,  I  should  vote  in  a  sense  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  sense  of  their  hopes  and  views  when  they  chose  me  as  their  representative. 
and  in  a  way  which,  had  it  been  then  foreseen,  would  have,  in  all  likelihood, 
prevented  my  election. 

^ow  we  must  take  heed  what  we  do,  and  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  a  sound 
judgment,  for  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  that  those  especially,  who 
make  profession  of  religion,  may  bring  no  scandal  on  honesty  and  truth. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Diary  for  the  year  finds  Lord  Ashley  face  to  face 
with  this  alternative : — 

Dec.  31st — If  Peel's  plan  be  for  total  abolition,  and  I  be  disposed  to  support 
it,  must  I  not  previously  resign  my  seat?  What  a  tremendous  sacrifice?  The 
Ten  Hours  Bill  abandczied,  and  all  my  projects  at  once  extinguished  i  GKnI  in 
His  merey  give  me  wisdom  and  prosper  the  issue. 


CHAPTER    XrV. 

1846. 

On  the  22ud  of  Januai-y  Parliament  re-assembled.  For  some  woeks  pre- 
viously public  feeling  had  been  strained  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  announce- 
ments to  be  made  bj  the  restored  Minister  were  awaited  with  feverish 
anxiety.  But,  although  it  was  clear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  Manchester  School,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  Com  Laws  he  had  come  into  office  to  maintain,  he  did  not  make  any 
definite  statement :  "  I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  jiid^^g 
what  will  be  for  the  public  interest,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  hold  office  nnshacklod 
by  any  other  obligation  than  that  of  consulting  the  public  interest,  and 
providing  for  the  public  safety." 

A  few  days  later,  however  (Jan.  27),  he  announced  his  x>olicy,  into  the 
details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  here.  The  important 
part  of  the  explanation  was,  that  he  proclaimed  himself  "  an  absolute  convert 
to  the  Free-Trade  principle,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  principle  into  all 
departments  of  our  commercial  legislation  was,  according  to  his  intention,  to 
be  a  mere  question  of  time  and  convenience." 

Throughout  this  period  Lord  Ashley  was  full  of  anxiety.  He  had  erer 
been  an  opponent  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  he  had  been  sent  to  Par- 
liament to  defend  them,  but  now  he  felt  that  defence  was  no  longer  possible. 
Staunch  Protectionist  as  he  had  been,  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
retain  his  old  opinions;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  forthwith  to  avow 
his  conviction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament.  That 
this  resolution  was  not  arrived  at  without  a  struggle,  the  entries  in  the  Diary 
abundantly  testify.  Ho  was  supported  in  the  step  he  was  about  to  take  by 
Lady  Ashley,  who  went  with  him,  heart  and  soul,  wherever  duty  called. 

Jan.  15th. — Ought  I  not  to  be  deeply  thankful  to  Almlghtiy  God  that  He  has 
{;iven  me  a  wife  capable  of  every  generous  self-denial,  and  prepared  to  rejoice  in 
it.  if  it  be  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  man  f  Oh,  that  my 
children  may  inherit,  by  God*s  grace,  of  their  mother*s  spirit,  and  find  their  truest 
pleasure  in  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  others ! 

Jan.  27th. — Ten  o'clock  at  night  He  (Peel)  has  just  made  his  statement, 
and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  most  satisfactory.  The  landed  gentry  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  proposed  adjustment ;  nay,  thank  God  for  it  If  they  do  their  duty  by 
their  estates  and  the  people  on  them,  they  will  be  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
t-ver  ;  but  I  rejoice  that  this  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  compel  them  to  care, 
and  to  some  effort,  at  least,  towards  improvement 

If  I  remain  an  M.P.  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  throug)iout  all  iti 
stages ;  but  can  J  remain  so  ?    Though  no  pledges  were  given  or  asked,  was  then 
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not  between  the  electors  and  myself  an  *'  honourable  understanding  "  that  *^  Pro- 
tection "  of  some  kind  should  be  maintained  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  I  may  not 
vote  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  principle;  neither  will  I  vote  for  it  Public 
neceesity  and  public  welfare  both  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  I  could 
justify  such  a  vote  before  God,  because  I  am  conyinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best  for  every  material  and  moral  interest ;  but  I  have  entered  into  relations  with 
men,  and  I  must  observe  them,  though  it  be  to  my  own  detriment.  The  slight 
influence  I  possess  is  founded  on  an  estimation  of  character;  if  that  be  lost,  I 
shall  have  nothing  left  for  a  "stock-in-trade;"  besides,  I  must  recollect  the 
principles  I  have  maintained,  the  language  I  have  held,  the  public  professions  I 
have  made ;  and  it  will  then  appear  far  better  that  I  should  suffer  any  loss  than 
{rive  **  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme,"  and  say  that,  **  after  all, 
your  religfious  men,  when  they  come  to  be  tried,  az^  no  better  than  any  one  else." 
Many  would  say  this ;  many  more  would  think  it ;  and  I  should  thus,  by  a 
deliberate  act,  have  myself  brought  discredit  on  the  public  profession  of  religion ; 
and,  when  I  have  endeavoured  and  prayed  that  all  my  conduct  might  be  to  the 
honour  of  God,  I  should  have  done  more,  in  a  single  hour,  to  cast  a  stain  on 
"  piouB  statesmen,"  than  I  could  render  of  service  to  His  holy  name  in  the  labours 
of  twenty  years, 

I  remember,  therefore,  those  blessed  texts  :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
'*  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  He  will  direct  thy  paths."  In  this  hope 
I  will  surrender  all ;  and  maintain  ray  integrity,  while  I  lose  my  office. 

I  shall  resigfn  my  seat,  and  throw  up  all  my  beloved  projects  ;  all  for  which  I 
have  sacrificed  everything  that  a  public  man  values ;  all  that  I  had  begun,  and 
all  that  I  have  designed.  Nearly  my  whole  means  of  doing  any  good  will  cease 
with  my  membership  of  Parliament. 

But  God's  will  be  done :  **  Though  he  slay  me,"  said  Job,  "  yet  will  I  trust 

Him." 

^^ 

Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  ': 
Laws  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlio  i>eople,  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  was  not  allowed  to  languish.  There  was  still  strong  opposition 
in  Parliament,  but  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  League  had  stated  that  if 
tlie  Com  Laws  were  repealed  they  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours 
HiU,  although  many  entertained  the  curious  notion  that  the  necessity  for 
factory  legislation  would  cease  in  that  case.  Mr.  Cobden  had  said,  "  The 
demand  for  labour  will  be  so  great  that  t)iree  masters  will  be  looking  after 
one  man."  The  stannchest  opponents,  however,  were  tliose  who  on  principle 
objected  to  State  interference  with  private  rights.  Lord  Asliley,  knowing 
tliat  there  was  little  time  for  him  to  act  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  advance  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
jiis  skill  and  judgment,  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  importunity,  were  now 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  embarrassing  nature. 

On  the  31st  of  January  he  resigned  his  seat.     Two  days  before  taking 
that  step,  be  re-introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  his  Ten  Houi-s  Bill 
'With  every  prosx^ect  of  success.     In  support  of  his  views,  he  adduced  a  largo 
w  2 
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maas  of  important  facts  and  information  recently  collected,  including*  the 
results  of  experiments  tried  in  several  of  the  leading  factories,  aa  to  the 
effects  of  shortened  hours  of  labour. 

From  this  testimony  he  deduced  the  strongest  case  for  further  restric- 
tions, and  ai'gued  that  the  present  system  gave  to  female  children  a  certain 
amoimt  of  teacliing  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  that  then,  at  a  period  when 
the  acquisition  and  experience  of  whatever  is  practical  should  begin,  they 
wel'e  advanced  to  the  full  extent  of  adult  labour,  and  debarred,  by  their 
unceasing  occupation,  from  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge,  indispdhsable  to 
their  welfare  iv  life.  They  became  unsexed  in  nature  and  habits  by  such 
constant  abstraction  from  domestic  duties,  and  all  the  community  suffered  in 
consequence.  "  There  was  wisdom,"  he  said,  "  concentrated  wisdom,  in  the 
saying  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  *  What  shall  I  do  for  the  benefit  of  France  ? '  replied  without 
hesitation,  '  Give  us,  sire,  a  generation  of  mothers.' " 

All  the  strength  of  his  opponents  was  put  forth  in  the  debate  that 
followed,  and  Mr.  John  Bright  was  again  conspicuous  for  the  warmth  of  his 
opposition.  Lord  Asliley  was  well  supported  by  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr. 
Wakley,  Mr.  Fieldcn,  and  others,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
Everything  was  ready  for  a  further,  and,  it  was  hoped,  a  successful  campaign. 
But  its  future  conduct  was  reserved  for  other  hands. 

He  probably  little  thought  when,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  he  had  said : 
"  It  may  not  be  given  me  to  pass  over  this  Jordan ;  other  and  better  men 
have  preceded  me,  and  I  entered  into  their  labours ;  other  and  better  men 
will  follow  me,  and  enter  into  mine," — that  his  words  were  to  be,  in  some 
respects,  so  speedily  f  idfiUed. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  two  days  after  he  had  re-introduced  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill,  conscience  demanded  that  he  should  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
the  future  charge  of  the  Bill  devolved  on  Mr.  Fielden,  the  Member  for 
Oldham. 

Jan.  30th. — Last  nig^ht  Ten  Hours  BllL  Througfh  it,  G-od  be  praised,  without 
failure.  Not  in  heart,  not  in  vigour ;  but  a^rain  I  say,  God  be  praised  I  .  .  . 
Most  awfully  reviled  by  Messrs.  Bright,  Trelawney,  Roebuck,  and  Esoott,  of 
which  I  took  no  notice,  except  to  clear  away  a  misstatement  by  the  belligerent 
Quaker.    .    .    . 

Jan.  31  St. — ^Heard  from  Farquharson.  He  gave  me  Ms  own  opinion,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  true  one,  that  the  yeomanry  would  consider  me  as  "Mtinj^  in 
direct  reversal  of  the  princLple,"  &c.  &c. ;  wrote,  therefore,  immediately  for  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  am  now,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty  years,  no 
longer  a  member  of  Parliament !  Many  will  condemn  me,  some  for  doinic  that 
which  they  ought  to  do  ;  some  for  appearing  to  sanction  the  principle  of  dele- 
fsration.  Others  will  approve  the  course  as  wise  and  safe  for  public  men.  Much 
touched  by  the  honest  and  virtuous  sincerity  of  Fielden,  Wood,  and  Philip 
Grant.  They  are,  if  any  men  be,  deeply  anxious  and  deeply  interested  that  I 
should  remain  a  member  of  Parliament,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
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Moved  almost  to  tears  they  were,  while  they  applauded  mj  decision,  and  hoped 
«nd  believed  that  it  would  prove,  eventually,  the  best. 

Feb.  6th. — ^Bonham  very  anxious  to  see  me  yesterday  before  the  post  went 
out.  It  was  to  say  that  a  few  persons  had  contributed  two  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  re-election.  I  found  that  Peel  and  Graham  (is  there 
an  end  of  wonders  ?)  were  among  them  I  Their  languaj^e  was  generous  and 
deUcate ;  they  instructed  Bonham  to  say  that  they  considered  a  great  public 
principle  was  involved  in  my  re-election;  that  their  assistance  coaf erred  no 
personal  obligation ;  that  if  I  were  returned,  and  the  next  night  moved  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  by  success  drove  them  from  office,  they  should  consider  that 
it  was  simply  within  the  compass  of  my  inevitable  duty.  I  did  not  refuse  at 
once.  Such  a  decisive  course  has  always  somewhat  of  harshness  in  it;  but 
Tefuse  I  shall,  because  acceptance  of  aid  of  that  kind,  however  guarded  and  deli- 
cate the  terms,  limits  independence  of  thought  and  action.  The  parties  who 
confer  the  favour  may  expect  nothing,  but  the  party  who  receives  it  has  a  sensa- 
tion of  being  fettered.  A  requisition,  I  hear,  to  be  got  up  on  Protestant  grounds. 
God  grant  that  I  may  ever  stand  firm  there  ! 

Feb.  9th.  .  .  .  Wrote  to  decline,  very  civilly,  and  even  thankfully,  offer 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  .  .  .  Timet  of  yesterday  contains  address  of  the 
Short  Time  Committee  to  electors  of  Dorset.  It  is  excellent,  and,  to  me,  most 
gratifying.    .    .    . 

Feb.  13th. — Wrote  yesterday  address  to  announce  that  I  could  not  fight  the 
purse  of  the  County,  and  must,  therefore,  decline  a  poll. 

On  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
retirement,  Lord  Ashley  took  the  opportunity  to  explain  in  person  to  the 
electors  of  Dorset  his  altered  views. 

Feb.  19th. — Dorchester.  Hon  nobis  Domino.  I  hJave  never  spoken  so  forcibly 
in  my  life.  It  touched,  I  could  see,  and  I  have  heard,  half  convinced,  many  of 
my  opponents. 

Having  taken  so  important  a  step,  which  seemed  vitally  to  affect  the  Ten 
Hours  movement,  and  consequently  the  welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
operatives,  it  was  necessary  that  Lord  Ashley  should  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity  to  go  again  amongst  the  factory  hands  to  explain  to  them  his  action, 
and  its  bearings  upon  the  gl'eat  question  in  which  their  interests  were  so 
deeply  involved. 

Haroh  2nd. — ^Manchester.  ...  It  was  a  mighty  comfort  to  these  excellent 
operatives  that  I  promised  to  visit  them.  Large  and  crowded  meeting  in  Town 
HalL  .  .  .  Operatives  in  general  feel  that  I  have  advanced  the  question  by 
the  mode  and  subject  of  my  retirement.  I  told  them  that  I  had  nothing  to  serve 
them  with  but  my  personal  character;  that  had  I  continued  in  Parliament, 
while  I  retained  my  seat,  I  should  have  lost  my  reputation ;  holding  the  oppor* 
tunity,  but  throwing  away  the  means  to  do  them  service.    .    .    . 

March  4th. — ^Preston.  .  .  .  This  is  hard  work.  Shall  I  accomplish  itt 
Would  to  Heaven  I  were  home  again  1  Monday,  from  London  to  Manchester, 
and  meeting  in  the  evening  ;  Tuesday,  to  Preston,  and  meeting ;  Wednesday,  to 
dine  with  Thomas  Fielden,  and  meeting  at  Ashton  ;  Thursday,  to  inspect  large 
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mad-house,  and  a  meetingf  at  Bolton  ;  Friday,  Oldham  ;  Saturday,  to  Bradford. 
and  dinner  with  Walker.  God  g'rant  that  Sunday  may  be  quiet  I  Monday,  meei- 
inj?  at  Bradford  ;  Tueaday,  Halifax  ;  Wednesday,  Huddersfield ;  Thursday,  Leeds ; 
Friday,  homeward,  God  be  praised.  This  is  the  pertinacious,  unwearied  revolution 
of  a  steam-eug-ine  !    .    .    . 

Not  satisfied  with  myself.  Monstrous  difficult  to  find  a  fresh  speech  every 
nig-ht,  and  more  difficult,  too.  to  make  them  run  on  the  soft,  conciliatory  line ;  to 
avoid  all  exciting  topics,  and,  so  that  we  may  attain  our  end,  to  leave  out,  in  fact. 
ail  our  reasons  for  it  I  I  want  to  propitiate  the  masters,  and  yet  encouragre  the 
workpeople.  "  Soft  sawder  *'  to  the  mill-owners  (unless  it  be  skilfully  applied) 
is  a  damper  to  the  men  ;  and  a  stiiarer  to  the  men  is  a  damper  to  the  mill-owneis. 
Nevertheless,  by  God's  blessing,  I  have  hitherto  been  passably  successful.    .     .    . 

March  20th. — London.  Received  two  days  a<ro  an  address,  agreed  to  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  signed  by 
Dr.  McFarlane,  as  Moderator.  It  spoke  of  my  services  and  of  the  good  that 
under  God,  I  have  been  enabled  to  effect  for  the  working  people  of  the  realm, 
with  many  expressions  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection.  Surely  this  is  a  re- 
markable event ;  that  it  it  is  a  most  gratifying  one  I  can  best  decide.  Its  peculiar 
value  is  well  described  in  Seeley's  •  letter  to  me  on  the  subject.  "  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  movement  of  the  Free  Churchmen.  ...  It  was  such  a  spon- 
taneous motion ;  the  people  have  so  little  connection  with  you.  There  is  no 
party  object  concealed,  all  these  things  gave  it  value.  Also,  these  are  sour,  hard 
men,  the  Cameronians  of  our  time.  Also,  they  have  raised,  among  the  middle 
classes  and  the  poor  of  Scotland,  nearly  a  million,  sterling  in  the  last  three  years 
—a  thing  unprecedented.  Therefore  I  hold  that  document  to  be  of  value  to  your 
children.    I  hope,  too,  that  it  is  a  shadow  cast  be/ore,'* 

The  second  reading  of  the  Ten  Hours  BiU,  which  Lord  Ashley  had  intro- 
duced, was  moved  by  Mr.  Fielden  on  the  29th  April,  and  a  debate,  lasting 
the  whole  day,  ensued.  At  its  close  Sir  James  Graham  announced  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government.  "  There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  Government  in  a  question  of  this  kind,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
announce  our  firm  determination  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  this  Bill." 

For  days  beforehand.  Lord  Ashley  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and 
suspense,  and  it  must  have  been  with  a  heavy  lieart  that  he  went  to  the  House 
on  the  night  of  the  second  reading ;  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Diary yery  briefly: — 

April  29th. — Factory  Bill  in  House  of  Commons.  Waited  in  lobby.  Had 
not  the  spirit  to  attend  under  the  gallery.  Many  things  will  be  started  in 
debate  which  no  one  can  refute  but  myself.    Alas  !  alas  ! 

April  30th. — So  Sir  James  Graham  and  his  ooUeagues  have  declared  them- 
selves against  the  Factory  Bill.  Heartless  and  dishonest  men !  The  whole 
debate  proceeded,  and  will  proceed,  on  a  lie ;  on  the  lie  that  the  Bill  is  directed 
to  the  control  of  the  labour  of  grown  men !  Alas  I  alas !  I  must  have  fallen 
very  low,  or  this  proposal  would  not  now  be  treated  so  contemptuously. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  for  a  week.  It  was  resumed  on  the  13th 
May,  and  again  on  the  22nd,  when  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  warmly  in  its 

*>Ir  Seeley  was  the  weU -known  publisher  of  that  name. 
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f&Your,  and  Mr.  Macanlay  supported  the  Bill  in  one  of  Iiis  brilliant 
orations.  When  the  House  divided,  however,  tlie  result  was  the  loss  of 
the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  10.    For,  193 ;  against.  203. 

But  influences  were  at  work  which  were  nevertheless  greatly  to  expedite 
the  movement. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  same  day  that  saw  the  Com  and  Customs 
Bill  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  was 
defeated  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  by  a  majority  of  73.  The  result  was, 
tlie  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  return  to  power  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  t)ie  Whigs.  It  was  now  felt  that  new  prospects  of  success 
were  opening  up  to  tlie  advocates  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  as  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  several  of  the  members  of  his  Government,  were  pledged  to 
tlie  principle  of  that  Bill.  It  was  impossible  to  renew  the  question  in  the 
House  that  Session,  and  tliereforo  the  whole  energy  of  its  supporters  was 
directed  to  keeping  the  interest  in  it  alive  in  the  country. 

The  fall  of  the  Feel  Ministry  was  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction 
to  Lord  Ashley.  We  append  two  extracts  from  his  Diary,  in  which  he 
gives,  very  clearly,  his  estimato  of  the  character  and  career  of  the  deposed 
Minister : — 

May  18th. — On  Friday  evening  Com-riaw  Repeal  Bill  passed  third  reading. 
Disraeli  made  one  of  his  invectives  a<?ainst  Peel — very  pointed  and  powerful. 
Thouprh  I  should  not  have  spoken  it  myself,  I  am  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  it ; 
though  bitter  in  principle  and  motive,  it  is  hardly  exaggerated  in  imputation. 
This  statesman's  career  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  politicians  :  he  has 
begun  by  opposing,  and  ended  by  carrying  (not  simply  supporting)  almost  every 
great  question  of  the  day.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  the 
wisdom  and  the  prejudices,  the  desires  and  fears,  of  his  friends  and  adherents ; 
for  them  or  against  them,  as  his  purposes  required.  He  denounced  ''party" 
that  he  might  set  up  *'  Peelism,"  led  the  Tories  and  followed  the  Whigs,  holding 
power  by  the  first  and  seeking  praise  in  the  second.  His  opinions,  I  suspect, 
have  ever  been  discordant  with  his  conduct.  He  thoup^ht  with  Canning  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  but  acquired  consequence,  distinction,  power,  and  a 
party,  by  heading  the  resistance  to  it.  When  resistance  had  become  troublesome, 
and  raised  impediments  in  his  way,  he  chanj^ed  his  fronts  developed  his  opinions, 
seduced  some  of  his  followers,  and  browbeat  the  others. 

He  is  forced  out  of  office.  His  whole  life  is  bent  to  discredit  the  WhigB,  and 
weaken  their  hold  on  the  helm  of  power.  All  the  changes  that  could  be  rung 
on  the  bells  of  Popery,  0*Connell,  Protestant  Church,  are  performed  by  his 
friends ;  he  stands  by,  and,  though  he  guards  himself  against  any  precise  and 
indisputable  statements,  which  may  rise,  ghost-like,  out  of  Hansard,  he  leaves 
every  one  to  suppose  that  he  shares  the  sentiments  and  approves  the  policy.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  he  saw  and  encoura^red  those  notions  in  the  public  mind, 
hoping  and  believing  that  they  would  restore  him  to  power  /  His  language  to 
the  Scotch  deputation,  as  recorded  by  Fox  Maule  in  the  Majmooth  debate,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  assertion  ;  his  lan*ruage  in  private  once  to  me,  as 
I  rode  with  him  in  the  Park,  that  the  cry  of  '*  No  Popery  "  had  become  necessary, 
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plainly  tsxhibitad  what  was  pasBing'  througrh  his  imagination.  I  do  iiot  donbt 
myself,  that  he  had  at  that  time  resolved,  should  he  arrlTe  at  office,  to  endow 
MaynoothI 

Agrain,  in  1841,  had  he  not  conceived — nay,  more,  devised — ^the  plan  which  he 
has  since  propoiinded  ?  Had  he  not  long  disliked  the  men  by  whom  he  was 
supported  ?  and  had  he  not  determined  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  commendations  of 
his  anta^ronists  ? 

Cunning,  I  fear,  has  ever  ruled  him ;  he  has  employed  it  ardently,  though 
awkwardly,  in  the  Factory  Question  ;  he  will  employ  it,  should  he  remain  im 
office,  in  the  matter  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  I    .    .    . 

June  26th.— Government  defeated  by  a  majority  of  73  I  Far  laiger  than  I  had 
expected.  Peel  must  retire,  having  reduced  Parliament,  party,  and  men's  minds, 
to  the  original  chaos.  Will  he  learn  from  this  result  his  own  miserable  want  of 
foresight  and  discrimination  7  Not  one  of  those  whom  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate, 
not  a  Whig,  or  a  *'  Lea^rner,"  to  whose  principles,  and  for  whose  applause,  he  had 
sacri^ced  his  own  consistency,  voted  in  his  behalf  !  All  the  Whigs  against  him  t 
Cobden  against  him  !  Briprht  against  him  !  Where  are  his  hopes,  and  GrahamX 
drawn  from  their  resistance  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  7 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  Lord  Ashley's  manner  of  oocnpyinj;'  the 
time  during  which  he  was  out  of  Parliament,  a  few  extracts  from  his  Diary, 
which  have  been  omitted  in  order  not  to  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
relating  to  Factory  Legislation,  may  be  given  here. 

Referring  to  reverses  in  New  Zealand,  in  1845,  when  Colonel  Despard 
was  defeated  by  the  Maoris,  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded,  he 
writes: — 

We  cover  the  world  with  our  colonies,  and  yet  we  have  not,  or  practise  not. 
one  single  healthy  principle  of  colonisation  1  This  last  was  the  best  inugined  of 
all.  Religion  went  hand-in-hand  with  political  govemmmt,  and  we  have,  never- 
theless, fallen  short  of  the  mark.  I  should  like  to  make  each  colony,  so  far  ai 
possible,  a  transcript  of  the  mother-country.  I  would  protect  and  train  it  unto 
its  riper  years,  and  then  give  it,  like  a  full-grown  son,  free  action  and  absolute 
independence.  Thus  Old  England  would  not  be  ashamed  when  she  '^  spoke  with 
her  enemies  in  the  gate."    .    .    . 

Li  Lidian  affairs  Lord  Ashley  always  took  a  deep  interest,  and  day  by 
day,  as  the  news  arrived,  commented  on  the  war  in  which  our  arms  were 
engaged. 

February  24th. — Details  from  India  show  a  sad  loss  in  officers  and  soldiers. 
Sir  Robert  Sale  killed  1  But  we  have  gained  a  victory,  and  a  just  victory,  with- 
out rapacity  or  aggression.  Yet,  glorious  as  it  is,  I  rejoice  as  much  in  the  noble 
proclamation  of  the  Govemor-Gleneral,  as  In  the  triumph  itself.  Here  is,  at  last, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Nelson,  a  direct,  open,  and  pious  reoognition 
of  God*s  goodness  in  giving  success  to  our  arms.  The  order  is  dated  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  closes  with  these  paragraphs : — 

**  These  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  army  for  its  services 
cannot  be  dosed  without  humbly  remembering  that  our  thanks  are  due  to  Him 
who  is  the  only  Giver  of  all  victory,  and  without  whose  aid  the  battle  is  not  to 
the  strong. 
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*'  The  GoYomor-OeiieTal,  therefore,  inyitee  every  Britibh  subject  at  this 
station,  to  retom  thi^nks  to  Almighty  God,  this  day,  at  eleyen  o*cIock,  for  the 
meroies  He  has  00  recently  TOQchsafed  us,  by  assembling'  at  the  Oovemor- 
General*8  tent,  where  prayers  and  thanksgiyings  will  be  read  by  the  Goyemor- 
G^neral's  chaplain. 

^  By  order  of  the  Rig^ht  Hon.  the  Goyemor-General  of  India. 

"F.  GUBBIE, 

'*  Secretary  to  the  Goyemment  of  India  with  the 
Goyemor-GeneraL" 

April  Ist — ^A.  third  en^eat  yictory  oyer  the  Sikhs  in  India.  God  has  put 
honour  upon  Hardinge,  who  humbly  oifered  honour  to  Him. 

April  2nd. — ^I  trust  that  Hardinge  will  not  fail  through  excess  of  magna- 
nimity. His  conditions  must  be  seyere ;  he  must  demand,  and  see  effected,  the 
total  dispersion  of  the  Sikh  army.  The  interests  of  ciyilisation,  the  only  object 
which  has  reconciled  us  to  this  war,  are  inyolyed  in  such  a  policy.    .    .    . 

April  3rd. — ^Hardinge*s  despatch  (Time*,  April  2nd)  containing  his  ultimatum 
to  the  Sikh  Goyemment  is  of  the  noblest  order — dignity,  moderation,  justice, 
good  feeling,  and  sound  sense,  appear  in  eyery  expression.  He  has  done  inestim- 
able service  to  the  character  of  his  country.  .•  .  .  I  admire  nothing  more 
than  the  unanimity  and  unselfish  friendship  of  all  the  officers ;  no  jealousy,  no 
self-seeking ;  the  interests  of  the  country  predominant.  What  faithfulness  in 
the  natiye  troops  I  Surely,  this  speaks  well  for  the  equity  of  our  Indian  Goyem- 
ment. ...  *'I  could  have  wept,"  says  the  gallant  old  Gough,  "over  the 
carnage  in  the  Sutlej,  had  I  not  remembered  the  deliberate  cruelty  those  men 
had  exercised  towards  the  wounded  and  dying."  Never  was  Divine  retribution 
more  manifest,  never  justice  more  signal  I  This  army,  stained  with  years  of 
profligacy  and  murder  of  kings  and  ryots,  of  friends  and  foes,  wantonly  invades 
the  British  Empire,  threatening  fire,  spoliation,  and  bloodshed,  even  to  the  walls 
of  Delhi ;  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  **  melted  like  snow  in  the 
glance  of  the  Lord."  .  .  .  These  events  have  seized  hold  of  my  imagination ; 
and,  thank  God,  I  do  feel  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  glory  very  deep  in 
my  heart. 

April  5th. — Sunday.  A  thanksgiving  is  to  be  appointed.  Praised  be  God  for 
this  I  Heard  yesterday  from  Peel.  "  We  shall  thus  break  through  a  bad 
principle,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  of  not  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
Indian  successes."    These  are  his  words ;  I  am  grateful  for  them. 

Towards  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  Lord  Ashley  entertained  feelings  of  strong 

personal  friendship.    A  letter  from  Sir  Henry,  who  was  this  year  created 

Tiflcount  Hardinge,  bearing  upon  the  important  erents  just  recorded,  will  be 

read  with  interest : — 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Simla,  May  20thy  1846. 

Mt  deab  Ashley,— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  There 
is  no  man's  approbation  I  value  more  than  your  own,  proceeding  from  a  friend 
who  has  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  principles  by  his  actions. 

(t  has  been  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of 
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the  camp,  that  the  war  into  which  I  was  80  reluctantly  forced.  Ib  admitted  by  all 
to  have  been  a  jnst  war,  and  that  no  efforts  were  omitted  to  avert  it.  A  righteous 
cause  is  the  best  propitiation  for  the  aid  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events. 

This  over^rrown  Empire  requires  consolidation  and  peace.  We  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  whole,  as  the  paramount  Power,  with  the  resources  of  one^half 
only  of  the  soil :  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed,  as  the  most  prudeni 
policy  at  the  present  time,  to  have  kept  the  Sikh  nation  as  the  advanced  groard 
on  our  north-west  frontier,  opposing^  a  Hindoo  Government  to  the  Mohammedani» 
and  Afghans,  on  this  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our  Empire. 

I  have  streuj^thened  our  own  frontier  by  annexing  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
Punjab  to  the  British  Empire.  I  have  established  a  Rajpoot  Principality  of  the 
Hills  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Sikhs  in  the  Plains.  I  have  disbanded  their 
mutinous  army  and  deprived  it  of  256  pieces  of  artillery  ;  one  and  a  quarter 
million  has  been  exacted  for  the  war  expenses,  and  the  Sikh  power,  curtailed  of 
more  than  one- third  of  its  territories,  now  only  exists  by  the  aid  of  the  British 
garrison  occupying  Lahore. 

I  could  not  have  annexed  a  very  difficult  country,  larger  than  England  in 
extent,  with  15,000  infantry,  including  3,200  British  infantry,  in  February  last. 
But  if  the  experiment  of  re-establishing  a  Sikh  Government  should  fail,  we  must 
annex  the  whole,  crefn  vp  to  Pethawur.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  experi- 
ment will  fail  or  succeed.  It  was  impossible  to  have  done  more  for  want  of 
means.  What  has  been  done  has  been  accomplished  in  sixty  days,  and  whilst  it 
lasted,  I  hardly  ever  recollect  severer  fighting. 

Our  countrymen  are  noble  fellows,  and  these  Sikhs,  drilled  by  French  ofBoers, 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  warlike  race  to  which  we  have  been  opposed  in  the 
East. 

Jocelyn  is  a  most  satisfactory  Secretary  to  have  to  deal  with.  He  comes  to 
the  point,  and  is  very  clear,  and  the  Board  of  Control  will  suffer  a  severe  loss 
whenever  he  retires. 

Conceive  what  an  army  this  \a  to  move.  I  had  15,000  infantry  at  Lahore, 
and,  in  camp  followers,  6:c.,  100,000  mouths  to  feed  daily.  The  Sikh  army, 
having  no  difficulties  of  caste,  are  rough  and  ready,  and  I  long  to  enlist  10,000, 
but  then,  we  shall  not  find  them  so  docile  and  faithful  as  our  Hindooetanees. 

Ever,  my  dear  Ashley, 

Yours  very  sinoerely, 

H.  Habdikgb. 

A  charge,  if  charge  it  may  be  called,  was  brought  against  Lord  Ashley 
very  frequently,  and  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  that  he  took  a  gloomy  view 
of  things,  and  was  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  every  prospect.  He 
refers  to  tliis  in  the  following  entry : — 

Jan.  19th. — Yesterday  Elliott  *  gave  us.  as  he  always  does,  blessed  be  the  man. 
a  most  pious  and  excellent  sermon — he  touched  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  took, 
first,  the  good  signs,  reserving  the  bad  ones  for  a  second  discourse.  He  spoke  of 
those  who  (and  therein,  probably,  with  a  glance  at  me)  ever  saw  what  was  dark. 
and  never  what  was  bright  on  the  far  horizon.  Well,  it  is  true.  Evil  is  more 
powerful  and  lasting  than  good  ;  evil  is  natural,  good  is  unnatural ;  evil  requires 

•  R«v.  H.  v.  EUiott,  of  St.  Mary's,  Brighton. 
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nothing  but  man  as  lie  is,  ^ood  most  find  the  soil  prepared  by  the  gnuoe  of  God. 
It  is  far  more  difficult,  in  a  period  of  specious  tranqoilUty,  to  alarm  than  to  soothe, 
to  rouse  than  to  lull,  mankind.  For  one  who  is  active  to  avert  a  distant  peril.  I 
will  find  a  hundred  who  repose  in  present  security.  The  prayer  is  as  needful  for 
nations  as  for  men,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom." 

It  was  not  always  that  he  entertained  Diese  gloomy  views,  as  nu  entry  on 
auotlier  page  testifies ; — 

Wilberforoe  was  much  harassed  by  letters  and  interviews  on  oases  of  oon- 
scienoe ;  he  was  selected  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  many  parties.  No  one  holds 
such  a  place  in  the  present  day  :  and  we  may  draw,  from  this  f aot,  the  pleasin^r 
inference  that  the  number  of  good,  and  pious,  and  qualified  men  is  very  greatly 
increased.  The  revival  of  religion  and  activity  among  the  clergy  has  furnished, 
to  nearly  all  who  may  desire  it,  the  means  of  spiritual  edification  and  support ;  a 

true  counsellor  may  be  found  nigh  at  hand  in  a  thousand  localities. 

* 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Ashley  "out  of  Parliament"  than  he  entered. on  a 
campaign  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward,  whenever  he  should  have  the 
leisure  to  undertake  it.  That  campaign  was  a  visitation  of  the  slums  of  the 
Metropolis,  with  a  view  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Bagged  Schools,  the  London 
City  Mission,  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  other  organisations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  institnte  a  rigid  examination  into  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  humblest  of  the  working  classes. 

Before  we  follow  him  in  this  crusade,  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  order  to 
see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  Bagged  School 
system,  and  to  speak  of  the  history  and  operations  of  the  London  City  Mission 
and  also  of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society. 

Thankful  as  Lord  Ashley  had  been  to  have  his  attention  drawn,  in  1843f 
to  the  Field  Lane  Bagged  School,  and  earnest  as  were  his  endeavours  to 
assist  the  labourers  there,  it  was  clear  to  him,  and  to  everybody  who  had  any. 
tiling  to  do  with  the  poor  of  London,  that  no  isolated  efforts  could  affect  the 
general  condition  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  Metropolis.  There  were 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  springing 
np,  '*  sturdy  of  growth  as  weeds  in  a  wheat  field,  and,  like  the  latter,  gaining 
daily  increase  of  strength,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  grain."  They  swarmed 
tlie  streets;  they  gamboled  in  the  gutters;  they  haunted  the  markets  in 
search  of  cast-away  food ;  they  made  playgrounds  of  tlie  open  spaces ;  they 
lurked  under  porches  of  public  buildings  in  hot  and  wet  weather;  and  they 
crept  into  stables  or  under  arches  for  their  night's  lodging.  They  lived  as 
tlie  pariah  dog  lives,  and  were  treated  much  in  the  same  way ;  everybody 
exclaimed  against  the  nuisance,  but  nobody  felt  it  to  be  his  business  to 
interfere. 

The  first  practical  effort  to  reach  these  outcast  "  city  Arabs,"  as  they  were 
called,  was  to  lure  them  to  the  Bagged  Schools.  But  these  were  few  and  far 
between,  and^  each  having  an  isolated  and  independent  existence,  was  helpless 
to  grapple  with  the  evil,  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  need. 
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It  became  evideiit,  to  some  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  that 
the  strength  of  these  organisationa  wonld  be  greatly  increased  bj  union,  and 
in  April,  1844,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  institute  a  society  which  haa  done 
an  amount  of  good  altogether  incalculable — the  Ragged  School  Union — ^with 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  always  be  intimately  associated. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  scrupulously  exact  in  giving  "honour  to  whom 
honour  was  due,"  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  styled  the  *'  Founder  "  of 
a  society  when  that  honour  was  due  to  another.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  not 
the  founder  of  Bagged  Schools,  nor  was  he  the  founder  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union. 

On  the  1 1th  April,  1844,  Mr.  S.  R.  Starey,  at  that  time  a  solicitor's  derk, 
iuTited  a  few  Ragged  School  Teachers  to  meet  him  at  his  roonu,  No.  17, 
Ampton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  Only  three  responded :  Messrs.  liocke, 
woollen-draper,  Moulton,  dealer  in  second-hand  tools,  and  Morrison,  a  City 
missionary ;  an  uninfluential  band  to  all  appearance,  and  yet  they  discussed  the 
hardest  problem  of  that  day,  and  came  very  near  to  a  solution  when  they 
resolyed,  "That  to  give  permanence,  regularity,  and  vigour  to  existing 
Ragged  Schools,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  new  ones  throughout  the 
Metropolis,  it  is  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  these  schools,  for  this  purpose."  That  was  the  first 
decided  step  towards  the  foundation  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  those 
four  uninfluential  men  were  the  founders. 

On  the  26th  April  forty  superintendents  and  teachers  responded  to  the 
invitation  and  met  at  the  St.  GUes*s  Ragged  School,  held  in  the  loft  of  a 
cowshed  in  Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury — a  neighbourhood  known  as  the 
Rookery  of  St.  Giles's ;  notorious  for  its  filth  and  fever,  its  riots  and  im- 
moral revels,  its  rickety  and  dirty  dwellings,  and  its  teeming  population  of 
the  lowest  of  the  low.  Here  this  little  band  of  Gliristian  workers  formed 
themselves  into  a  Central  Committee,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  they  decided 
that  this  association  of  teachers  should  be  called  '*  The  Ragged  School  Union." 
At  first  they  were  anxious  to  affiliate  themselves  to  the  London  City  Mission, 
and  a  formal  proposition  to  that  effect  was  made,  but  it  was  wisely  declined, 
as  the  City  Mission  had,  even  then,  more  work  in  hand  than  it  knew  how  to 
manage.  Messrs.  Locke  and  Starey  were  appointed  Honorary  Secretaries, 
and  requested  to  draw  up  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Union.  It  was 
only  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  however,  that  Mr.  Starey  was  able  to  act 
as  Secretary,  owing  to  business  demanding  his  removal  from  London,  when 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grent  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  an  office  he  retained  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
been  associated  with  Ragged  School  work,  and  who  has  for  the  past  seven 
years  conducted  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Secretaryship  with  an  unflagging  seaL 
In  November,  six  months  after  the  Union  was  originated.  Lord  Ashley  was 
asked  to  give  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  name  and  personal  assistance  to 
this  feeble  and  somewhat  insignificant  body  of  workers,  by  beoomin^^  Rre- 
sident  of  the  Union.     He  responded  thus  ^— 
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Lord  Ashley  to  3fr,  Wm,  Locke. 

Kovemher  21, 1844. 

SlB,^At  the  inBtant  I  had  the  pleamire  of  roodviiig  your  letter  I  was  con- 
templating a  walk  to  Field  Lane,  that  I  might  hear  what  progress  was  making  in 
your  admirable  undertaking. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  aid  you  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  advise  a  little  deliberation  before  we  set  up  a  Society  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  President  and  Patrons.  I  shall  return  to  London,  I  hope,  on  Monday  next ;  it 
will  then  give  me  pleasure  to  see  you  and  hear  your  report.  We  may,  I  think,  do 
muoh  for  these  poor  ohildren. 

Ck)d  be  with  ua !  Yoor  obedient  aerrant, 

Ash  LET. 

Mb.  William  Locks. 

From  the  time  that  Lord  Ashley  joined  the  movement,  the  Bagged  School 
Union  grew  in  importance  and  usefulness,  and  for  over  forty  years  his  love 
for  and  zeal  in  the  cause  never  knew  abatement  or  change.  For  a  great 
portion  of  this  time  the  Union  was  under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of 
a  Committee  elected  at  each  anniversary,  and  of  an  Executive  consisting  of 
ShaJUshwryt  President,  Wm.  Locke,  Hon.  Sec.,  Joseph  G.  Chnt,  Secretary, 
whose  names  appeared  in  all  public  announcement-s,  and  on  the  certificates 
obtained  by  deserving  scholars.  These  are  not  very  common  names,  and  yet 
we  find  them  standing  in  similar  relative  positions  200  years  ago. 

Charleston  and  Carolina  are  names  given  in  honour  of  our  King  Charles  II. 
The  city  of  Charleston  stands  on  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  bounded  on  the  north 
side  by  the  Cooper  River,  and  on  the  south  side  by  the  Ashley  Biver.  The 
names  of  these  magnificent  streams,  which,  at  their  junction,  form  the 
harbour  of  Charleston,  were  given  in  honour  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  greater  part  of  America  was  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  and  at  the  disposal 
of  Xing  Charles  11.  By  means  of  a  Royal  Charter,  the  King  gave  to  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  some  others,  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the 
parallels  of  29  deg.  and  31  deg.  31  min.  K.  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  This  included  an  area  of  500  miles  from  Korth  to  South,  and 
of  2,500  miles  from  East  to  West.  Now  comes  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  names.  Shaftesbury  was  the  most  active  and  able  of  the  eight  proprietors 
and,  by  agreement,  undertook  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  embryo  colonies, 
suitable  to  the  period  and  the  vastness  of  the  territory.  Assistance  was 
required  by  him,  which  he  obtained  from  the  illustrious  Locke.  The  constitu- 
tion drawn  up  contained  120  articles,  and  in  its  day  was  considered  a  grand 
model;  but,  in  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  mighty  difficulties  intervened. 
With  a  view  to  lessen  these  difficulties,  and  to  facilitate  the  working  of  t]ie 
great  scheme,  the  services  of  a  Mr.  T.  A.  Gent  were  secured.  This  gentleman 
visited  the  country,  and  afterwards  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  "A 
Complete  Discovery  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,"  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  public,  as  three  ships  were  soon  sent  out  filled 
with  emigrants.    Tliey  settled  at  Oyster  Point,  as  the  neck  of   land  was 
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called,  at  tlie  jnnction  of  AsLley  and  Cooper  Rivers.  On  this  spot  tLej  buUt 
a  village  wliicli  grew  into  a  to\m,  and,  at  length,  developed  into  one  of  the 
strongest  cities — so  strong  as  to  seem  to  be  impregnable. 

Sncli  were  the  labours  of  Shaf tesbnry,  Locke,  and  Grent  200  years  ago ; 
and,  in  another  sense,  snch  were  the  labours  of  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  and  Gent 
in  recent  times;  but  "the  labours  of  the  latter  trio  have  been  to  reclaim  the 
moral  wilderness,  to  purify  and  cultivate  the  moral  wastes,  and  to  set  up 
spiritual  fortresses  that  shall  be  unassailable  by  the  great  enemy."  *  The 
services  rendered  by  Messrs.  Locke  and  Gent  to  the  Ragged  School  canse 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  them. 

The  years  1844-6  were  memorable  in  the  life  of  Lord  Ashley  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  they  saw  him  publicly  espousing  the  cause  of  poor  ragged 
cliildren  and  organising  fresh  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  years  were 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  metropolis,  for  they  saw  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  philanthropic  labours  which  were,  in  some  measure,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  outcast  poor,  to  check  the  existing  evils,  and  to  avert  the 
calamities  which  many  feared. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Diary  on  the  subject  of  Ragged  Schools  will 
show  the  progress  of  his  thought  and  action  in  their  behalf : — 

Nov.  27th,  184.'). — Last  niffht  Broadwall  Infant  Ragrged  School ;  very  humble, 
but  very  useful ;  well  received.  .  .  .  Many  Dissenters ;  but  it  is  high  time 
to  be  thinking;  where  we  agree,  not  where  we  differ.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
untaa{:rht  heathens  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  Metropolis  cry  aloud  to  God  for 
venjreance. 

Dec.  11th. — Just  come  back  from  a  tea-meeting  in  Jurston  Street  Sunday 
School,  given  to  the  ragged,  half -starved,  neglected  children  of  the  looality — a 
si<^ht.to  thank  God  for  !  a  sight  to  pray  Him  to  perpetuate  and  extend  1 

I  conceive  I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  conceive  that  I  am  proving  myself  a  true  son  of  the  Church  in 
which  I  was  baptised,  and  in  which,  by  God's  blessing,  I  will  die.  I  aD» 
violating  none  of  her  laws,  precepts,  principles,  or  prayers ;  none.  But  if  the 
conduct  I  pursue  be  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  and  requirements  of  the 
Established  Church,  I  shall  prefer  to  renounce  communion  with  the  Church  to 
abandoning  those  wretched  infants  of  oppression,  infidelity,  and  crime. 

March  19th,  1846. — Last  night  tea  party  at  Jurston  Street  Ragged  School ; 
in  the  Chair.  A  wondrous  company  on  the  platform;  these  things  are  now 
becoming  "fashionable."  Humanity  will  soon.be  considered  "elegant,"  "genteel," 
^V:c.  kc.  Bishop  of  Norwich  came  ;  f  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  goes,  as  he  :$ays, 
wherever  he  sees  my  name.  Strange  as  it  was  to  see  a  Bishop  in  the  middle  of  a 
Dissenting  school,  surrounded  by  Dissenters,  and  supporting  their  efforts,  yet  it 
was  well  and  usefully  done. 

*  Ragfjed  School  Union  Afagazme. 

t  Dr.  *  Stanley,  father  of  the  Denii  of  Westminster.  He  was  the  only  Bishop  who 
was  ever  seen  on  KAgged  School  platforms.  All  the  others  were,  at  that  time,  afraid  of 
meetiog  Konoonformists. 
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During  tlie  long  x>eriod  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Presidency  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union  he  was  always  in  the  Chair  at  the  anuaal  meetings. 
But  this  was  the  least  part  of  his  work.  Mnch  of  the  success  of  the 
Kagged  School  morement  was  duo  \o  the  public  meetings  which  were  held 
in  a  great  number  of  churches  and  chapels  and  halls  in  London  and  in 
the  large  towns.  At  these  meetings  Lord  Ashley  took  the  Chair  on  in- 
numerable occasions,  and  in  short,  pithy  addresses  set  forth  the  claims  of 
t}ie  poor.  More  important  still  were  the  quarterly  meetings  of  delegates 
from  tlie  Metropolitan  Bagged  Schools,  at  which  he  always  presided, 
when  every  conceivable  topic  that  could  assist  the  teachers  in  pi'actically 
carrying  on  the  work  was  discussed,  new  plans  were  formed,  and  progress 
w»i8  reported.  A  merely  cursory  glance  through  the  thirty  volumes  of  tlio 
Ragged  School  Union  Magazine  and  Quarterly  Records  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  stupendous  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  him  in  this  move- 
ment, but  even  a  close  study  of  those  volumes  will  not  give  a  full  con- 
ception of  wliat  he  wrought.  For  many  years  t<he  ragged  childi*en  of 
London  were  rarely  out  of  his  thoughts  waking  or  sleeping;  lie  visited 
them  in  their  wretched  homes,  he  saw  them  at  their  daily  wprk,  he  sat 
beside  them  in  their  schools,  he  let  them  come  to  his  house  to  tell  him 
their  troubles ;  he  pleaded  for  them  in  religious  and  political  assemblies ;  Im 
carried  tlieir  cause  into  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  into  the  House  of 
Lords ;  he  interested  the  whole  country  in  their  welfare,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  achieved  wonderful  results  in  their  behalf. 

The  Loudon  City  Mission  had  been  established  b}*  David  Nasmith,  who 
had  already  set  on  foot  similar  institutions  in  Glasgow,  Dublin,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  in  a  room  of  his  little  house  in  Canning  Terrace, 
uii  tlie  bimk  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  on  May  16th,  1835,  that  he  met  two 
of  his  friends  by  appointment,  and  the  story  of  their  interview  is  recorded 
by  him  in  these  simple  words :  **  After  prayer  we  three  founded  the  London 
City  Mission,  adopted  our  constitution,  assigned  offices  to  each  other,  and 
after  laying  the  infant  mission  before  the  Lord,  desitiug  that  He  would 
nurse  and  bless  it,  and  make  it  a  blessing  to  tens  of  thousauds,  we  adjourned." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  valuable  institutions 
of  our  time,  and  one  that  has  been  the  means  of  conveying  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  to  untold  myriads. 

Although  Lord  Asliley's  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  records  of 
that  Society -towards  the  end  of  1845,  he  had,  immediately  after  liis  discovery 
of  the  existence  of  Ragged  Schools,  been  in  communication  with  it,  and 
henceforth,  in  all  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  he  was  to  bo  indebted 
to  the  aid  of  tlie  London  City  Mission,  as  it,  in  turn,  was  to  to  be  indebted  to 
him. 

How  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  ]>t)pnlation  of  the 
country,  was  a  question  which  he  had  long  been  revolWug  in  liis  mind  and 
which  had  demanded  a  large  share  of  his  <'nergies.  While  recognising  the 
value  of  every  agency  for  bringing  about  the  }:liysical  and  luural  elevation  of 
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the  people,  he  was  more  and  more  conyinced.  as  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  their  actual  state  increased,  that  it  was  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  edacate 
and  raise  the  masses  unless  at  the  same  time  they  were  provided  with  decent 
homes. 

Already  he  had  stood  forth  as  the  pioneer  of  the  great  question  which,  in 
after  years,  was  to  become  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  laboors — ^the 
Housing  of  the  Poor. 

In  1842  he  had  assisted  in  founding  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  Labourers'  Friend  Society,"  but  was  afterwards  named  the  *'  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Glasses,"  the  object  of  which  was, 
not  to  accommodate  the  people  on  a  large  scale^such  an  undertaking  would 
have  been  far  beyond  the  power  of  a  simple  Committee — ^but  to  ventDate  the 
whole  question,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  erection  of  Model  Dwellings  for  all 
the  yarieties  and  grades  of  industrial  life,  and  to  show,  in  the  buildings  it 
would  raise,  what  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  health  and  decency  of 
tlie  inmates,  and  also  the  lowest  cost  at  which  the  structures  could  be  pro- 
vided and  the  rents  imposed,  coiLsistently  with  a  moderate  though  fair  return 
of  interest  on  tlie  capital  expended.  It  had  also  another  object  in  view ;  it 
wished  to  prove  that  in  such  amelioration  "  the  moral  were  almost  equal  to 
the  physical  benefits ;  and  that,  although  numbers  would  decline  or  abuse  the 
boon  extended  to  them,  many  would  accept  it  joyfully  and  turn  it  to  good 
account."  • 

At  first  Lord  Ashley  met  with  scant  success  in  his  labours  in  this 
direction,  but  once  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
look  back.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  make  any  great  public  stir 
in  the  matter,  but  meanwhile  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  advocating  the 
need  of  better  dwellings  for  the  poor. 

In  1844  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  was  held  at  Willis's  Booms,  and  an  influential  company 
supported  Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair.  He  vigorously  exposed  the  lamentable 
state  of  affairs,  in  regard  to  the  shameful  dwellings  in  which  the  poor  were 
compelled  to  live,  and  urged  that  if  the  Society  thus  inangnrated  only  did 
the  work  that  lay  before  it,  it  might,  by  strong  representations  to  the 
Government,  produce  most  beneficial  results.  "  Unite  all  your  eiforte,"  he 
said,  "  for  this  one  great  object ;  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  be  not  discouraged  by 
arguments,  however  specious,  and  failure  is  impossible.  Soon  yon  will  see 
dawn  great  moral,  social,  and  political  blessings  for  those  who  are  the  noblest 
material  God  ever  gave  a  nation — the  working  classes  of  this  country." 

This  appeal  went  far  and  wide,  and  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  it  was 
the  Prince  Consort,  who,  in  the  following  July,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  the  ofiice  of  President  of  the  Society. 

Now  the  time  had  come  when,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  his  Parliamentary 
duties.  Lord  Aahley  had  that  leisure  for  labour  which  he  had  long  coveted, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  determined  to  devote  it  to.  visiting  the  homos  and 
•  Article  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  NineUatth  Centurp,  xiv.,  p.  9&I. 
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haunts  of  the  poor  in  the  MetropoHs.    He  chose  for  his  companions  a  medica] 
man,  and  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Citj  Mission. 

There  were  two  objects  he  had  specially  in  view  in  the  perambulations  he 
was  about  to  undertake ;  first,  to  explore  the  unknown  parts  of  London  and 
to  see  for  himself  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  more  particularly  the  houses,  in 
which  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  the  lowest  of  the  low  dwelt ;  and  next,  to 
bring  himself  into  personal  contact  with  the  people,  so  that  he  mi^ht  bettei 
understand  their  thoughts  and  habits,  and  qualify  himself  to  grapple  with 
their  need. 

Such  a  mission  needed  no  ordinary  man,  and  Lord  Ashley  brought  to  it 
no  ordinary  gifts.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  it  an  easy  task  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  poor  and  the  outcast ;  to  speak  words  to  them  that  shall  draw 
ont  their  real  thoughts  and  feelings ;  to  seek  to  benefit  without  patronising ; 
to  give  counsel  without  preaching ;  to  preserve  his  own  dignity  amid  the 
rough  and  lawless,  without  placing  any  barrier  to  mutual  approach  ;  withal, 
to  enter  the  abodes  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  where  every  sense  sickens,  an  A 
yet  to  appear  at  home,  and  at  ease ;  lot  auy  one  try  the  experiment,  aud  then — 
and  not  till  then — the  difficulty  will  be  apparent. 

Lord  Ashley  could  do  all  this  as  few  other  men  could.  He  saw  in  the 
miserable  creatures  before  him,  not  thieves  and  vagabonds  and  reprobates,  but 
men  with  immortal  souls  that  might  be  saved,  and  with  human  lives  that  might 
be  redeemed  from  their  corruption.  Li  the  woman  with  unkempt  hair  and 
tattered  garments,  he  saw,  not  the  abandoned  harlot,  but  tiie  "  wonian  that 
was  a  sinner,"  who  might  yet  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Him  who  would  say 
to  her,  in  the  tenderest  of  all  human  liccents,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  But 
the  whole  heart  of  Lord  Ashley  went  out  to  little  children ;  he  grieved  over 
llieir  past  neglect,  their  present  lack  of  opportunity ;  and  he  yearned  ovc 
their  future.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  liis  life,^ 
he  hardly  ever  passed  a  ragged  child  in  the  street  witliout  the  desire  to  stop 
and  talk  to  it.  Morning,  noor.,  and  night,  the  welfare  of  the  uucared>for  aud 
tlie  unthought-of  children  weighed  upon  his  heart,  and  he  looked  upon  auy 
day  as  lost  in  which  he  did  not  do  something,  however  little  it  might  be,  ig 
make  the  weariness  of  their  lives  less  weary  and  their  sadness  less  sad.  TL<? 
words  of  the  Master  were  ever  ringing  in  his  ears — "  Feed  My  himbs." 

He  possessed,  in  perfection,  the  art  of  speaking  to  children,  aiul  few  men 
ever  spoke  to  them  with  greater  efPect ;  not  because  he  was  a  **  lord,"  nor 
because  he  brought  sensible  benefits  wherever  he  went,  but  because  he  could 
lay  hold  of  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  soothe  it  with  gentle  words,  and  because 
the  accent,  the  tone,  the  smile,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man,  imprt^ssed  evf^n 
little  children  with  the  fact  that  he  was  intensely  in  earnest.  No  man  ever 
received  greater  encouragement  from  visible  results.  Tear  after  year  he  had 
seen  the  law  of  kindness  produce  the  most  wonderful  effects  on  the  minds  of 
the  wildest,  the  rawest,  the  most  ungovernable  children ;  often  he  hud  se^u 
the  heart  melted,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  language  of  sympathy  and  of  love ; 
often  Ills  voice  had  been  like  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  Lcu.r:  d'  :i 
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child.  It  was  always  through  tlie  children  that  he  hoped  to  win  the  parents. 
As  fche  shepherd  with  refractory  sheep  will  carry  the  lambs  into  the  fold, 
certain  that  eventnally  the  sheep  will  follow,  so  his  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  reaching  the  children  and  to  putting  them  in  places  of  safety,  as  the 
surest  means  of  alluring  their  parents  thither.  WhereTer  Lord  Ashley  went 
during  these  perambulations,  the  people  clustered  round  him  in  groups,  and 
received  him  with  respect.  And  it  may  be  remarked  here  that,  throughout 
his  life,  although  he  went  freely  among  yagrants,  paupers,  harlots,  drunkards, 
thieyes,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  the  refuse  of  society,  he  never,  on  any  one 
occasion,  or  in  any  circumstance,  received  an  insult.  Everywhere  the  people 
were  grateful  to  him  for  the  interest  he  took  in  their  condition,  and,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  answered  freely  the  questions  he  put  to  them. 

Bad  as  he  had  expected  to  find  certain  quarters  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
actual  state  of  things  was  a  thousandfold  worse  than  he  had  conceived 
possible.  He  found,  in  some  cases,  hundreds  of  human  beings — equal  to  the 
popalation  of  a  whole  village — compressed  and  hidden  in  a  dozen  small  and 
wretched  houses  packed  in  a  court,  the  houses  and  court  occupying  lees  than 
tlie  area  of  a  good-sized  bam,  or  a  villago  church,  or  a  moderate-sised  emi- 
grant ship.  He  saw  how  the  people  becamo  liable  to  disease ;  why  contagious 
maladies  were  not  only  bred  and  extended,  but  likewise  why  they  clung-  to 
these  places.  He  saw  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  the  physician  to 
minister  in  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success,  for  everywhere 
the  drainage  was  bad,  the  ventilation  worse,  and  the  light  of  heaven  almost 
excluded.  He  saw,  too,  that  Nature  was  attempting  to  do  her  part  tow^ards 
that  which  sanitary  reformers  recommended:  she  was  attempting  to  reduce 
the  number  of  inhabitants  by  commissioning  fever,  scrofula,  and  other 
diseases,  to  slay  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  appears  to  have  struck  him  with  great  force,  and  tn 
have  strongly  laid  hold  of  his  imagination,  was  the  terrible  injustice  involved 
in  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  He  found  that  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  it  was  not  extreme  poverty  that  had  driven  the  inhabitants  into 
these  di'eadful  dens — as  they  were  earning  what,  with  proper  management, 
might  be  called  a  decent  living — but  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for 
accommodation.  There  were  few  house-rents  so  extravagantly  high  as  those 
paid  by  the  veriest  outcasts  of  our  streets.  The  tenant  of  a  mansion  paid  a 
lower  nightly  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  space  he  occupied,  and  the  cubic  feet 
of  air  he  breathed,  than  lUd  the  miserable  urchin  who  spent  his  two  or  three 
pence  for  permission  to  stow  himself  under  a  bed  of  a  low  lodging>honse 
filled  to  suffocation  by  the  most  abandoned  of  all  ages — one  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  inmates  of  a  space  not  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  more 
than  two  or  three. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  purpose  Lord  Ashley  had  in  view  that  publicity 
should  \ni  given  to  tliis  state  of  things ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May  we  find  him 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Classus/'  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  bringing  the  subject  before 
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an  iniiuential  audience  as  yiyidlj  as  it  eoold  be  brongbt.  "  I  do  not."  be 
said,  "  speak  merely  from  book ;  I  do  not  speak  merely  from  the  aocoonts 
that  have  been  given  me ;  because  I  have,  not  only  in  past  years,  but  during 
the  present  year  (having,  from  certain  circumstances,  ratiier  more  leisure 
than  I  formerly  had),  devoted  a  very  considerable  number  of  hours,  day  by 
day,  to  going  over  some  of  the  worst  localities  in  various  parts  of  this  great 
Metropolis."  He  startled  his  audience  by  some  of  the  revelations  he  made, 
of  rooms  *'  so  foul  and  so  dark  that  they  were  exposed  to  every  physical 
mischief  that  can  beset  the  human  frame  " — so  foul  that  when  a  physician, 
habituated  to  enter  such  places,  visited  them,  he  was  obliged  to  write  his 
prescription  outside  the  door ;  of  courts  and  alleys  thronged  with  a  dense 
and  most  immoral  population  of  every  caste  and  grade  of  character,  but 
almost  every  one  of  them  defiled  by  perpetual  habits  of  intoxication,  and 
living  amid  riot  and  blasphemy,  noise,  tumult,  and  indecend^. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  state  the  evil ;  active  practical  steps  must 
be  taken  to  meet  it,  and  Lord  Ashley  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Society,  if  funds  were  forthcoming,  to  erect  in  the  heart  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles's  a  Model  Lodging-House — a  house  where  a  young  man  coming  up 
from  ^e  coxmtry  for  the  first  time,  or  others  who  wished  to  live  in  a  place 
where  some,  at  least,  of  the  decencies  of  life  were  observed,  might  find  a 
place  of  retirement  and  shelter  at  a  moderate  rent.  This  was  the  germ  of 
that  great  Model  Lodging-House  system,  which  has  now  sprung  up  in  the 
neighbourhoods  once  occupied  by  reeking  courts  and  alleys. 

Not  by  lip  only,  but  by  pen  also,  Lord  Ashley  turned  to  good  account  the 
results  of  his  perambulations.  Tn  the  Q^arterly  Review  for  December,  there 
appeared  a  startlingly  graphic  article  from  his  i>en,  on  "  Bagged  Schools,"  in 
which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  own  observations  of  the  habits  of  the 
clientele  of  those  schools,  founded  upon  his  recent  visitations. 

This  admiraUe  article  was  the  means  of  giving  a  great  impetus  to 
Ragged  School  work.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town;  people  ran  wild  about  it ; 
extracts  were  inserted  in  all  the  papers ;  and  innumerable  people  made  appli- 
cations to  be  taken  to  see  the  Bagged  Schools. 

Lord  Ashley  was  greatly  amused  one  day  at  hearing  two  men  discussing 
the  article.  "  I  believe  it  was  written  by  Lord  Ashley,"  said  one.  "  I  don't 
think  so,  because  his  name  isn't  mentioned,  and  it  isn't  like  his  style."  *'  Those 
are  the  very  reasons  that  make  me  think  he  wrote  it,"  was  the  answer.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  Diary  will  show  how  completely  absorbed  Lord  Ashley  was 
in  the  beneficent  work  in  which  he  was  engaged : — 

April  28tfa. — St.  Gileses.  This  is  my  birthday.  I  am  this  day  45  years  old. 
Praised  be  the  Lord  that  hath  fed  me  all  my  life  long  until  this  day.  .  .  . 
Starting  for  London,  though  day  be  tempting  here,  to  take  Chair  at  Ragged 
School  as  a  sort  of  thankful  offering  and  appropriate  duty. 

May  29th. — ^Dined  yesterday  with  .  .  .  The  courtesies  of  life  and  ancient 
friendship  demanded  it,  A  splendid  display  of  luxury  and  grandeur,  yet  unsatis- 
factory. The  contost  so  great  to  the  plaoes  where  I  have  passed  so  many  honis 
z  2 
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lately,  that  I  felt  almost  uneaej.  The  few  poondBi  too,  that  I  want,  and  ahall 
not  obtain,  for  the  establiahment  of  Bagged  SohoolB,  seemed  wasted  in  everj  dish. 
All  this  is  very  well,  aocording  to  their  wealth  and  station,  now  and  then  ;  but 
the  cmmbs  whioh  fall  from  their  table  are  in  scanty  proporuon  to  the  nomber 
and  abundance  of  their  feasts.  A  greater  simplicity,  howerer,  even  in  permitted 
things  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  poor,  to  society,  and  to  themselves.  A 
life  so  led  rivets  ^'  the  world  in  the  heart ;  **  and  all  the  externals  of  good  hnmonr. 
pious  language,  and  occasional  charities,  &c.,  to.,  only  contribute  a  hollow  and 
delusive  sanction  to  that  system  of  things  which  the  individuals,  and  the  world 
at  large,  have  pre-determined  to  be  right,  because  they  know  it  to  be  pleasant. . . . 

May  31st. — ^Whitsunday.  Broadlands.  .  .  .  Day  beautiful,  rose  early,  and 
went  out,  like  Wilberforce,  to  make  the  field  my  oratory ;  but  the  prayers  of  the 
birds,  and  of  all  animated  Nature,  had  more,  no  doubt,  of  sincerity  and  less  of 
murmuring  than  mine.  We  know  well  what  we  dislike  and  deplore  ;  bnt  little 
do  we  know  or  consider  for  what  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  I  wish  that  every 
one  would' daily  and  hourly  set  before  his  eyes,  and  oonfess  his  sin  and  the  sin  of 
his  people :  what  we  have  received  and  done  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation ; 
what  we  have  left  undone ;  what,  in  the  despite  of  Grod*s  long-su9ering,  we  per- 
sist in  leaving  undone  ;  our  hopes  and  fears ;  our  loves  and  hates  ;  our  enormous 
wealth,  and  still  more  enormous  covetousness  ;  the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  the  sen- 
Nuality  of  the  rich  ;  and  then,  if  there  be  but  the  smallest  spark  of  grace  in  the 
soul,  we  shall,  one  and  all,  exclaim  with  Job.  "  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

June  8th. — Went  to  Lambeth  on  Bagged-School  business ;  called  on  a  poor 
Irishwoman  vhosn  h^iftband  had  just  committed  suicide ;  bought,  alas !  a 
"pledge  medal "  fxum  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  hung  himself  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication  !  Took  a  short  walk  afterwards  in  Park  with  my  sweet  Mary  and 
the  baby ;  dear  Evelyn  acoompanied  me.  May  God  be  praised.  Oh,  if  some  Diveis 
would  give  me  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  the  price  of  a  picture  or  a  horse,  I 
could  set  up  schools  to  educate  six  hundred  wretched  children  I    .    .    • 

June  12th. — I  am  now  begging  for  four  objects — circulars  out  upon  each. 
God  give  me,  first  wisdom,  and  then  success  I  Busy  in  founding  a  Bagged  School : 
peculiar  evils  require  peculiar  remedies.  Alas  !  alas  I  I  can  set  up  a  school  which 
shall  give  education  every  evening  to  280  children  for  £58  a  year — ^hardly  more 
than  it  costs  to  prosecute  one  criminal— and  yet  I  can  barely  collect  the  sum ! 

The  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  were  all-consuming.  His  time  was  so  broken 
to  pieces  by  small  details,  public  and  private,  that  if,  perchance,  he  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  many 
things  offered  themselves,  that  the  period  was  exhausted  in  making  the 
selection.  For  a  long  time  he  was  only  able  to  get  through  one  book,  of 
which  he  writes : — 

June  16th. — Have  crawled  by  degrees  through  a  very  entertaining  lafe.  by 
Tytler,  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  Energy,  genius,  speculative  and  practical  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  unlimited  courage  and  perseverance,  promptitude  at  every  moment, 
aud  adaptation  to  every  circumstance.  What  a  chequered  life  I  what  an  Qnhapp> 
cluiie !  Indignation  and  cont4;mpt  towards  that  despicable  reptile  of  the  hunuui 
m-e,  James  I.,  are  impotent ;  bat  I  feel  them  as  though  he  stood  l)efore  me.    As 
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fi reams  mny  be  argred  as  an  ar^rument  in  favour  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Boul, 
so  may  this  sense  of  injustice,  perpetrated  whole  oemtories  a^ o^  be  maintained  aa 
a  proof  of  final  retribution  1 

Lord  Ashley  eonld  not  but  think  with  some  anxiety  of  the  fntnre.  and  ask 
himself  the  question,  whether  he  should  ever  return  to  Parliament.  Useful 
as  his  present  labours  were,  he  felt  himself  "  like  a  man  at  sea  without  a 
rudder."  He  was  constantly  moving'  on,  but  not  to  the  point  he  desired. 
He  was  collecting  facts,  examining  evidence,  and  instituting  inquiries,  none 
of  which  he  could  turn  to  account  as  he  wished.  He  felt  that  there  was 
'*  no  attraction  or  compensation  in  the  study  of  human  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, except  in  the  prospect  of  abating  them,"  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must 
be  back  again  in  Parliament. 

At  length  the  future  shaped  itself  to  him  with  some  distinctness,  and  he 
wrote:— 

June  1st.— I  assume,  if  the  Lord  will,  that  I  shall  return  very  speedily  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  shall  I  do  7  I  must  throw  aside  many  ques- 
tions in  which  I  take  a  deep  and  glowing  interest,  because  I  have  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  them  all — Ireland,  India,  the  Colonies.    .    .    . 

I  will  take,  first,  the  long-agitated,  much-desired,  and  most  blessed  Ten  Hours 
Bill ;  this,  with  a  Parliamentary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  **  Bagged  Children,"  will 
constitute  the  work  of  next  Session.  I  will  then  proceed  with  Church  Reform,  a 
reform  that  shall  restore  it  to  the  scheme  of  Cranmer,  RidLsy,  and  Latimer,  and 
revive,  if  possible,  the  primitive  examples ;  and  the  last  that  I  dare  to  contem- 
plate will  open  a  series  of  exertions  to  aid  spiritually  and  physically,  the 
oppressed,  forsaken,  and  heathen  children  described  and  reported  on  by  my  Com- 
mission of  1840 — a  vast  and  foul  mass,  which  our  avarice  has  engendered,  and 
our  luxurious  ignorance  overlooks,  and  inoreases,  and  perpetuates.  *'Wh«  is 
sujficient  for  these  things  ? "  Not  I  alone,  but  any  one,  if  God  be  with  him. 
And,  now,  O  God,  the  Father  of  the  forsaken,  the  help  of  the  weak,  the  supplier 
of  the  needy,  who  hast  diffused  and  proportioned  Thy  gifts  to  body  and  soul,  in 
such  sort  that  all  may  acknowledge  and  perform  the  joyous  duty  of  mutual 
service ;  who  teachest  us  that  love  towards  the  race  of  man  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness,  and  the  imitation  of  Thy  blessed  self :  open  our  eyes  and  touch  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  see  and  do,  both  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is  to 
come,  the  things  which  belong  unto  our  peace.  Strengthen  me  in  the  work  that 
I  have  now  undertaken  ;  give  me  counsel  and  wisdom,  perseverance,  faith,  and 
zeal,  and  in  Thine  own  good  time,  and  according  to  Thy  pleasure  prosper  the 
issue.  But,  O  Lord,  pour  into  me  a  spirit  of  humility  and  fear ;  let  nothing  be 
done  in  a  vain  and  wicked  notion  of  righteousness  and  merits  but  in  devout 
obedience  to  Thy  will,  thankfulness  for  Thine  unspeakable  mercies,  and  love  to 
Thine  adorable  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  with  a  constant  and  hearty  confession  of  sin 
and  unworthiness,  and  everlasting  hope  through  His  merits  alone,  our  only 
Redeemer  and  Saviour. 

June  3rd. — ^Another  object  I  have,  but  I  can  leave  the  special  conduct  of  it  to 
others,  because  societies  are  formed  and  joint-stock  companies  on  foot ;  slow,  it  is 
true,  and  not  very  sure,  but  nevertheless  in  action — the  health  of  towns  and 
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dvrellings,  of  tfU  phfHcal  questions  the  moet  important'  bj  far,  and  exercising-  a 
terrible  influenoe  on  things  spiritiMl, 

In  religions  circles  there  was  an  almost  restless  acfiyitj;  many  important 
movements  were  beginning  to  strike  root,  and,  to  employ  a  Scriptural  meta- 
phor, often  used  by  Lord  Asliley  to  denote  the  early  indications  of  new  life  in 
religions  work,  there  was  "  the  sonnd  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mnlbeny 
trees." 

iN'eyer  was  there  a  time  when  religion  was  brought  more  prominently  for- 
ward, and  public  prayer  more  largely  attended.  To  Lord  Asldey  this  did  not 
BVLggesi  relaxation  of  effort ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  it  was  an  hour  in  which 
every  one  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  he  himself  came  forward  more  than 
ever  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  became 
officially  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  Yice-Pre* 
sident— -that  Society  which,  in  his  youth,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
revolutionary,  and  as  undermining  the  foundations  of  Church  and  State !  A 
few  years  later  he  became  its  President,  and,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
never  ceased  to  take  the  deex>est  interest  in  its  operations. 

Two  other  movements,  of  which  more  will  have  to  be  said  hereafter,  are 
referred  to  for  the  first  time  in  his  Diaries,  in  this  yoar. 

Feb.  28th. — Night  before  last  took  chair  at  "  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion." Four  hundred  persons  to  tea,  a  very  striking  soene — ^young  shopmen,  with 
their  mothers  and  sisters,  attending  really  in  a  religious  spirit.  Last  night  pre- 
sided in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  Anniversary  of  Metropolitan  Drapers'  Associa- 
tion for  early  closing  of  shops.  Both  these  Societies  have  their  origin  in  the  Ten 
Hoars  movement. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  he  inaugurated.  He  seemed  to  have  been  a  man 
with  the  special  gifts  and  graces  essential  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  His 
own  seal  helped  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  of  those  who,  full  of  hope  for  Israel, 
lived  in  anticipation  that  the  hour  for  their  restoration  to  their  own  land  would 
speedily  arrive.  The  death  of  the  Bishop,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  laboun, 
when  engaged  in  his  first  episcopal  visitation  of  the  darkened  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  threw  a  gloom  over  these  hopes,  which,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  were 
never  again  revived  in  the  same  intensity. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  made  on  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric,  it  was  now  the  turn  of  tlie  King  of  Prussia  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  He  selected  Dr.  Gobat,  of  the  Church  Missionazy 
Society,  a  German  by  nationality,  who  was  duly  appointed,  and  retained  his 
episcopate  for  thirty-three  years.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  prin- 
ciple— an  excellent  man  in  every  respect.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was 
not  without  enemies,  and,  prior  to  his  consecration.  Lord  Aishley  had  to  defend 
him  from  some  odium  and  calumny.  He  believed  in  the  man  thoroughly, 
and,  throughout  his  career,  gave  him  hearty  and  persevering  support  in  the 
difficult   position  in   which    he  was   placed.      Notwithstanding  opposition 
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I>r.  Gro bat's  inflnonce  was  felt  throngliout  the  eonntries  over  which  hin 
jurisdiction  extended,  luid  many  abiding  works  have  been  left  behind  as 
memorials  of  his  labours.  As  the  years  went  by,  other  difficnities  and 
dissensions  arose;  the  bishopric  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
it ;  Jerosalem  showed  no  signs  of  being  "  a  city  at  unity  witli  itself,"  and  the 
Baying  of  Newman,  "  I  have  never  heard  of  any  good  or  harm  that  bishoprii* 
has  ever  done,"  was  bandied  about  until,  at  last,  it  was  endorsed  even  by  some 
of  those  who  in  1844  were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  favour. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Lord  and  Lady  Ashley,  accompanied  by  their  four 
sons,  started  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland  in  quest  of  health  and  repose.  There 
were  important  reasons  why — "  at  this  season,  in  a  time  of  great  interest,  of 
elianging  government,  of  schemes  of  his  own,  of  Commissions  in  LunacVf 
and  sittings  on  the  Malta  College  " — Lord  Ashley  slionld  leave  London.  It 
was,  however,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  and  throngliout  the  journey  he  was 
depressed  and  harassed  by  the  claims  of  his  many  oonilicting  duties.  "  I  am 
not  very  full  of  agreeable  anticipations,"  he  writes ;  "  a  little  low-spirited. 
My  heart  returns  to  my  objects  in  public  life." 

From  his  ample  Diary  we  shall  only  quote  very  briefly.  The  first  halting- 
place  on  the  journey  was  at  Ghent. 

•  .  .  Went  to  see  the  Church  of  the  Be^ines.  ...  I  cannot  get  over 
these  Beguines;  they  seem  to  be  the  **ne  plus  ultra"  of  uBelesaness.  What 
purpose  do  they  serve,  750  of  them,  beyond  making  a  sisrht  for  curious  foreigners, 
materials  for  a  handbook,  and  aids  to  a  rhapsody  I  Doubtless,  the  first  view  of 
the  church  was  singular  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  impressive,  but  only  from  its 
novelty.  The  large  white  covering  on  the  head  of  each  gave  an, appearance  as  if 
the  church  were  studded  with  pigmy  tents,  but  then  the  silenoe  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  attitude  of  prayer,  struck  the  imagination,  until  the  borstinfr  of  the 
ori?an  into  something  like  a  jig,  after  a  few  notes  of  more  reverential  music, 
raised  the  e3'es  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  the  great  object  of  their  adoration, 
a  doll  of  about  two  feet  in  height  and  figged  out  in  a  pink  court-dress  1 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Diary  that,  to  Lord  Ashley,  tlie  first  few  days  of 
the  tour  were  full  of  irritation  and  unrest.  The  cares  and  anxieties  which 
had  thickened  around  him  of  late,  had  left  their  impression ;  he  was  out  of 
health,  and  jaded  in  body  and  mind. 

The  first  real  relief  came  to  him,  as  it  came  in  old  time  to  the  Psalmist, 
"  in  the  sanctuary  of  God." 

Sunday. — ^Attended  Service.  An  unknown  man  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  *'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.** 
He  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  hopes  and  duties  of  perseverance — ^never  to  be 
dreary  in  well-doin«:,  to  banish  despair,  or  even  despondency,  in  the  pursuit  of 
thinjrs  tendinjr  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  directed 
his  discourse  specially  to  ministers  with  cure  of  souls  ;  to  philanthropists,  and  to 
parents.  His  observations  were  just,  true,  and  affectionate ;  he  dwelt  more 
particularly  on  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  disappointments  of  parents,  and  showed 
that  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  without  their  fruit  at  the  last ;  he  cousidered 
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tiheir  labours  and  their  prayers  as  seed  which  might  lie  long  before  it  sprang,  vnd 
stall  longer  before  the  harvest,  but  he  held  it  to  be  nearly  sore,  as  the  fulfilment 
of  a  I>iyine  promise.  His  entire  discourse  seemed  a  special  message  to  mj 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  a  spur  to  my  discouragements,  a  balm  to  my  failures, 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  inyigorate  the  mind  into  which  I  had  fallen,  during 
the  last  few  days  t    Blessed  be  His  name  I 

At  Carlsmhe,  ("  built  like  a  fan,  of  which  the  streets  are  the  ribs,  and  the 
tower  from  which  you  see  it,  the  bulb,")  he  enjoyed  tlie  forest  scenery,  and 
pronounced  his  rest  there  to  be  "  good,  very  good." 

July  16th.  .  .  .  Baden.  Certainly,  it  is  a  lovely  spot ;  nothing  is  common, 
nothing  is  without  its  point.  The  undulating  hills  all  around,  clad  with  the 
deep,  close  velvet  of  the  Black  Forest,  keep  the  place  at  all  times  in  a  dress  of 
state.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  shares  the  climate  of  Aix  and  Carlsbad,  and,  down 
in  its  luscious  valleys,  would  suck  out  eveiy  energy  of  mind  and  body.  Ascended 
hill  in  a  carriage  to  view  Alte  Schloss.  .  .  .  When  one  stands  on  the  pinnacle 
of  these  remnants  of  former  days,  and  surveys,  even  to  giddiness,  Uie  terrible 
abyss  below,  the  almost  unassailable  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  endeavours  to 
estimate  the  vice  and  violence  against  which  these  preparations  were  made,  and 
the  sorrows  and  fears  their  inmat<«  must  have  often  endured — ^first  one  heartily, 
ay  most  heartily,  blesses  God  that  uur  lot  is  cast  in  a  milder  and  a  better  age ; 
and  then  one  proceeds  to  sympathise  with  those  victims  of  robbery  and  murder, 
who,  to  flee  from  power,  had  made  their  nest  in  a  rock.  ML  this  sentiment  con- 
tinues in  full  force  until  you  descend  to  the  Neue  Schloss  below,  and  there  inspect 
the  distressing  dungeons  and  all  the  various  inventions  and  appliances  of  incar- 
ceration and  torture.  These  scoundrels  inflicted  as  much  as  they  suffered ;  it  was 
defect  of  means,  not  excess  of  compassion,  that  restrained  their  hands;  the 
wretch  that  screamed  on  the  rack,  or  pined  in  the  oubliette,  had  forecast  the 
same  for  the  monster  that  thrust  him  in.  These  things,  although  memorials  of 
events  long  past,  turn  me  quite  sick.  I  felt  the  same  at  Batisbon  three  years 
ago ;  I  felt  it  here.  Ay,  well  may  we  say  with  David,  "  Let  me  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men  !  " 

July  1 7th.— Read  one  of  the  "Tales  of  the  Genii"  to  the  kids,  making  such 
verbal  alterations  and  omissions  as  propriety  required.  Works  of  fiction  may  be 
read  in  moderation  with  considerable  effect ;  and  specially  such  as  these,  where 
there  is  always  a  high  tone  of  morality  and  sentiment.  The  author,  by  a  hazard- 
ous attempt  to  render,  by  his  descriptions,  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  odious, 
has  excited  thoughts  which  should  ever  be  suppressed.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
sin  is  not  to  know  it ;  the  knowledge  of  evil  brought  in  both  the  practice  and  the 
love  thereof. 

July  18th.  .  .  .  These  Germans  lead  an  easy,  sensual,  sleepy  life  of  placid 
and  noiseless  current.  It  is  wonderful  that  creatures  of  such  a  vegetative  habit 
should  have  produced,  and  should  still  be  producing,  men  and  things  of  so  high 
an  order.  Intellectually  they  are  very  great ;  were  they  physically  equal  in  their 
energies  to  the  British  people  there  would  be  nothing  on  earth  to  compare  with 
them — but  it  is  not  so.  One  Englishman  will  perform  his  work  in  half  tho  time 
that  it  takes  two  Germans  to  consider  it,  and  whether  it  be  the  stoker  of  a 
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boat,  a  banker's  clerk*  or  a  oommissioner  of  police,  or  a  srentleinan  at  dinner,  the 
British  nation  wUl  save  both  time  and  trouble.  Surely  their  mode  of  life  in  the 
present  day,  their  constant  and  friendly  intercourse,  their  tranquil  smoking, 
their  baths,  their  gardens,  their  naps,  their  mid-day  retirement,  are  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  savage  conflict,  the  uproarious  festivals,  the  dirt,  the  prisons,  and 
che  everlasting  watchfulness  against  danger,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Strasburg  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  jiprand  monument  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

The  piece  of  sculpture  has  made  a  great  noise  in  Europe.*  I  confess  that, 
irreatly  as  I  admired  many  parts  of  it,  the  figure  of  the  Marshal  made  me  laugh. 
He  looks  like  a  principal  singer  coming  forward  to  the  lamps  at  the  theatre  to 
give  us  a  popular  air ;  all  smiles  and  self -possession.  The  female  figure  is  un- 
equalled, and  there  is  much  original  genius  and  execution  in  the  figure  of  Deativ 
As  for  the  British  lion,  the  Dutch  bear,  and  the  sentimental  Hercules,  they  are 
good,  but  irresistibly  comic  ! 

Much  later  in  life  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
in  London  for  funeral  reforms ;  and  was  even  an  advocate  of  cremation.  It 
is  interesting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  at  this  early 
date. 

.  .  .  Taken  to  see  a  dried  Count  of  Nassau  and  his  dried  daughter,  all  in 
their  fine  clothing  as  they  were  embalmed  and  buried  four  hundred  years  ago. 
What  is  this  passion  that  people  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  battle  with  Nature, 
and  resist,  if  they  can,  the  decree,  "  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return  ?  "  Do  they  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body?  If  so,  let  them  trust 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  Do  they  disbelieve  it  ?  What  satisfaction  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  a  shrivelled,  sapless,  disfigured,  and  disgusting  car- 
case I    .    .    . 

Alsace  suggests  to  him  this  query : — 

Why  did  the  Allies  in  1815,  when  they  adjusted  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
leave  this  German  territory  in  the  hands  of  France  7  It  was  acquired  by  fraud 
and  violence,  by  the  actions  of  war  in  a  period  of  peace,  under  tOie  authority  of 
that  arch- villain  and  exceeding  charlatan,  Louis  "2^  G'-and.^'  It  is  "as  one  of 
the  royal  cities,"  and  should  be  restored  to  the  German  Confederation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  not  ill-governed ;  and  had  it  been  restored  to  Germany  would 
probably  have  been  annexed  to  some  second-rate  Duchy. 

In  his  journeys  Lord  Ashley  always  took  care  to  try  and  find  out  what 
signs  at  activity  were  being  shown  in  Christian  work,  and  at  Basle,  the 
**  Holy  City"  of  Switzerland,  he  discovered  more  regard  for  religion  than  in 
any  other  town  of  the  Republic.  There  were  missionary  establishments  and 
Bible  societies  and  Evangelical  preachers  and  Sabbath  observances. 

Called  on  the  Professor  Hoffmann  ;  found  him  kind,  intelligent,  and  pious. 
He  gave  an  encouraging  account  of  the  progress  of  Christian  principle  and 
Christian  action  in  Germany.    He  stated  that,  seven  years  ago,  he  knew  but  five 

*  It  represents  the  Marshal  as  in  the  act  of  descending  into  the  tomb,  opened  for  his 
reception  oy  Death,  while  a  female  figure,  Bymbolising  France,  strives  to  detain  him ; 
aud  Hercules,  in  mournful  attitude,  leans  upon  his  club. 
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persons  of  sbatioxi  who  took  anj  interest  in  missionary  operations ;  he  now  knows 
fifty ;  and  that  their  meetingps,  which  at  one  time  were  "  well "  attended  by  twenty 
persons,  numbered  at  present  nearly  four  thousand. 

As  set  against  this,  however,  he  found  that  the  progress  of  systematic  and 
avowed  *'  Freethinking  " — the  foe  he  was  hereafter  to  meet  in  constant  battle 
— was  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  spreading  even  among  the  poorer 
sort. 

Here  is  a  peculiarity  among  the  Grerman  literati  ;  professorial  chairs  are  held, 
and  public  lectures  given,  by  men  of  open,  acknowledged,  and  boastful  Atheism  : 
nor  does  opinion  frown  them  down.  We  have  bad  people  in  England,  but  few 
dare  to  parade  their  make-beliefs  with  ostentation  and  joy. 
....  Saw  the  cathedral — curious,  and  worth  the  walk  if  it  were  only  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Erasmus.  I  have  always  a  sneaking  sympathy  with 
that  man ;  he  saw  the  truth,  loved  it,  and  yet  he  dared  not  to  be  a  martyr  in  the 
hour  of  trial.    I  fear  1  should  have  been  a  hare  like  him. 

The  fountains  of  the  towns  and  villages,  combining  ornament  and  use  in  a 
signal  manner,  were  to  Lord  Ashley  a  most  agreeable  feature : — 

Had  I  a  landed  property  I  should  erect  them  in  every  village  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  The  resort  to  them  in  the  evening  recalls  the  primitive 
times  and  the  narratives  of  Scripture.  Just  now,  under  the  window,  there  are 
assembled  at  cue  fountain  several  women  with  their  vessels,  a  number  of  naked- 
legged  children,  and  many  cows  and  oxen  drinking.  "  Our  father  Jacob  gave  us 
this  well  and  drank  thereof  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle  !  "  .  .  .  The 
sunset  was  lovely  :  and,  as  it  lighted  up  the  distant  peaks  of  the  snowy  range  of 
the  Alps  with  its  parting  rays,  revived  the  consolatory  words  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
'*  1  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  1  will  come  again  unto  you  I  " 

Even  at  such  an  early  date  as  1846,  the  hand  of  change  was  working 
wonders  in  Switzerland : — 

Aug.  1st — Interlaken.  ...  I  saw  this  place  two-and-twenty  years  ago  ; 
it  was  then  a  beautifully  rural  spot,  an  Auburn  to  have  delighted  Goldsmith. 
Cows,  cottages,  and  peasants,  everything  in  harmony  with  the  scenery  around, 
and  the  few  strangers  who  flitted  past,  or  stationed  themselves  for  a  while  in  the 
modest  inn,  had  all  the  air  of  travellers,  persons  who  had  trodden,  or  were  pre- 
paring to  tread,  the  mountains.  This  evening  1  drove  along  a  miniature  revival 
of  the  Parisian  boulevards — shops,  benches,  groups  of  fashionables  in  suitable 
conversation,  hotels,  casinos,  and  all  that  can  banish  the  country  and  bring  in  the 
town.    The  hills  are  still  high,  and  the  pastures  green,  but  they  are  peopled  by  a 

different  race,  and 

"  All,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  I  '* 

At  Grindelwald  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  ear  gave  all  the  party 
elasticity  and  spirit,  "with  a  capacity,"  says  Lord  Ashley,  "I,  at  least, 
had  not  known  since  I  left  England,  to  enjoy  life."  His  admiration  of  the 
glacier  was  unbounded : — 

Never  was  a  river  bom  so  suddenly  and  so  magnificently.  It  does  not  come 
creeping  in  a  thread-like  stream,  from  small  and  silent  fountains,  but  gu>hea 
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forth  in  fnll  size,  like  Minerva  from  Jupiter's  head,  and  mahing  with  thunder 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  escapes  through  the  windings  of  the  valley 
On  either  side  •  of  these  mighty  pyramids  of  ice,  stands  an  enormous  mountain 
of  naked  granite,  and  behind  them  rise  the  lofty  and  terrible  peaks  of  the 
Vischerhom,  covered  with  masses  of  everlasting  snow.  There  they  all  stand  in 
the  stillest  and  most  awful  majesty,  engaged,  as  it  were,  to  watch  the  only  thing 
that  has  sound  and  motion,  the  river,  which  issues  forth  from  a  beautiful  arch- 
way— beautiful  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  ice — at  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 

The  illness  of  his  son  Maurice,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  had  given  cause 
from  time  to  time  for  great  anxiety,  and  on  the  4th  of  A.ugust,  the  following 
entry  appears  in  the  Diary: — 

Maurice  has  become  languid  as  a  drooping  flower ;  the  good  effects  of  the 
place  are  gone  back ;  we  must  return  without  delay  to  England.    .    .    . 

The  determination  was  not  altogether  in  opposition  to  Lord  Ashley's 
desires. 

I  felt  wonderfully  well,  and  gloriously  enjoyed  existence,  when  on  the 
Wengem  Alp ;  I  know  not  that  I  have  been  really  elastic  at  any  other  time 
daring  this  tour. 

They  returned  at  onoe  to  Interlaken,  and  firom  thence  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded to  Berne,  en  rovie  for  Rotterdam. 

Aug.  19. — Rotterdam.  Went  to  see  a  Dutch  Fair,  amused  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent ;  could  have  spent  hours,  had  but  minutes.  We  must,  if  it  please  God, 
have  at  some  future  time  a  tour  in  Holland,  and  a  leisurely  one ;  nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  and  instructive.  .  .  .  Why  did  we  ever  {Qtod  forbid  that 
we  should  repeat  such  a  folly)  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch  ?  Our  interests  are 
alike ;  one  or  two  trifling  questions  of  trade  may,  for  a  while,  place  us  in  oppo- 
sition, thongh  on  false  groimds,  but  our  great  political  interests,  all  that  conceiii:« 
our  social  and  national  positions,  are  the  same.    .    .    . 

The  passage  from  Rotterdam,  oocupying  thirty-six  honrs,  was  accom- 
plished in  a  dreadfully  rolling  sea,  with  an  adverse  wind,  heavy  rains,  and 
«n  awful  thunder-storm,  but  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  mal  de  mer,  Loi-d 
Ashley  says . — 

I  regarded  them  with  the  indifference  of  a  man  who  has  more  important 
things  to  think  of. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  Diary  there  is  the  following  note : — 

This  journal,  like  the  three  of  preceding  dates,  re-opened  for  the  first  time 
Cafter  having  being  written)  in  August,  1880.  Never  kept,  afterwards,  the 
journal  of  a  tour.    The  re-penisal  of  them  is  best  described  in  Cowper's  words  :— 

"  How  soft  the  muBio  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorooB  as  the  gale  comes  oat 
WUh  easy  force  it  opena  aU  the  celU 
Where  memory  slept,** 
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And  so  hera.    What  experienoe  of  life  I  what  tenderness  of  feeling',  what  trnth 
of  heart !  what  depth  of  simplicity  in  these  lines  1 

In  all  these  journals,  which  I  bequeath  to  my  beloyed  daughter  Victoria, 
there  may  be  seen  consistency  of  the  past  with  the  present.  May  have  been 
rig^ht.  may  have  been  wrong:,  but  at  least  do  not  contradict  myself  and  make  the 
last  half  of  my  life  antafi:onistio  to  the  first.  Great  infirmity,  much  tiraoe 
throufrhout  of  original  sin,  and  yet,  though  now,  on  a  re/ision,  could  wish,  were 
it  possible,  to  add  much  to  what  is  gone  by,  see  nothing  to  take  away.  Never 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  of  myself  and  of  that  beloved  woman  now 
prone  to  her  rest,  they  are  the  entries  of  one  day  after  another  ;  and  everythin^r 
may  be  said  against  them  but  the  charge  that  they  were  not  hearty  and  sincere. 
Victoria  may  find  them  interesting  and,  possibly,  even  profitable. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  London,  Lord  Ashley  reccirwl 
two  important  letters,  one  from  Bath,  and  the  other  from  Oxford,  inviting 
him  to  be  the  representative  in  Parliament  of  each  of  these  constitnencics. 
He  briefly  records  the  fact  in  his  Diary,  and  adds : — 

Nightmare  !  and  dreams  all  night.    Went  up,  of  course  "  for  my  degree."  • 
Later  on  he  writes : — 

Oct.  3rd. — Offers  from  Bath  to  represent  that  place  at  the  next  election — 
replied  that  I  wished  to  have  some  assurances  and  gfuarantees  as  to  support  and 
expense.  Many,  from  the  county,  urge  my  reconsideration  of  Dorset ;  but  the 
matter  is  very  doubtful.  The  Protection  party  are  determined  to  regain  all  that 
they  have  lost,  and  will,  therefore,  oppose  my  ai  least  quiet  return.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  any  seat,  nor  have  I,  except  Bath,  any  prospect  of  one. 

Dec.  26th. — Many  kind  letters  from  Bath,  still  urging  me  to  become  a 
candidate,  and  engagfing  to  bear  every  expense.  I  am  not  anxious  to  accept  the 
offer  ;  I  have,  indeed,  ceased  to  be  anxious,  at  least  I  fancy  so,  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment again ;  but  I  must  receive  the  deputation.  I  should  prefer,  no  doubt 
an  honourable  return  to  my  own  county,  but  my  enemies  there  are  bitter 
and  my  friends  are  slow — every  word  that  I  read  from  the  county  confirms  me 
in  my  judgment,  that  I  ought  not  to  place  myself  forward  unless  invited  by  a 
requisition,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  I  shall  never  have.    .    .    . 

The  month  of  October  found  Ireland  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Lord 
Asliley  had  maintained  that  every  one  ought,  by  private  self-denial,  to  aid 
the  legislative  effort  for  relief,  and  abridge  his  own  consumption,  that  **  all 
might  liave  a  little."  He  never  advised  others  to  do  what  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  himself,  and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  meet  with  iliese 
rocords : — 

Oct.  7th. — Found  all  provisions  rising  in  price.  Gave  orders  that  no  more 
potatoes  should  be  bought  for  the  house.  We  must  not,  by  competing  in  the 
market,  raise  the  cost  on  the  poor  man.  He  has  nothing  after  this  to  fall  back 
upon.    .    .    . 

Dec.  12th. — Ireland  is  manifestly  set  for  our  punishment,  the  slow  but  just 

*  He  used  to  say  that,  whenever  he  had  a  restless  or  disturbed  night,  his  dreams 
always  recurred  to  the  "  going  up  "  for  his  degree  at  Oxford. 
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ponishmeDt  of  a  rolins:  power  that  thrast  upon  it  Popery,  anarchy,  znd  u-n. 
sympathisingr  proprietors.  The  nation  is  irreconcilable  to  the  Saxon  authority. 
Our  late  repentance,  and  nnmeroos  benefits,  are  perverted  to  our  injury.  Famine 
stalks  throu^  the  land.  We  exx>end  money  for  their  maintenance  at  the  rate  of 
£127,000  a  week  ;  and  the  starvinpr  peasantry  can  saye,  from  this  effort  of  mercy 
and  miinificenoe,  enough  to  porchase  arms  to  a  g^reater  extent  than  was  ever 
before  known  for  the  assault  and  overthrow  of  their  benefactors !  And  yet  so 
besotted  are  we,  that  all  this  is  turned  into  an  additional  argument  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Irish  priesthood  !    .    .    . 

December  29th. — Ireland  is  terrible,  terrible,  terrible.  And  the  year  1847 
will  be  worse  than  1846.  Counsel  has  perished  from  among  us.  We  are  at  our 
wit^s  end.  It  is  a  just  retribution  for  our  sins  towards  that  country.  '*  Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Diary,  selected  from  many,  will  tell,  in  the 
briefest  way,  what  were  the  subjects  pressing  upon  the  thoughts  of  Lord 
Ashley  towards  the  end  of  this  year  of  ceaseless  activity : — 

Sept.  1st. — A  Pope  called  Pius  IX.  has  motmted  the  Roman  throne.  He  is 
«» like  the  Son  of  Nimshi,"  he  "  driveth  furiously."  He  will  soon  be  the  most 
popular,  as  he  seems  to  be  the  most  Hberal,  man  of  his  day.  Shouts  attend  him 
wherever  he  goes.  His  plans  for  "  reform  "  are  more  rapid  and  more  extensive 
than  the  capacity,  at  the  moment,  of  the  people  to  receive  them  I  To  what  will 
all  this  grow  ?  Most  assuredly  these  political  advances  cannot  co-exist  with  the 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastioal  monarchy. 

Sept.  16th.— The  '*  Evangelical  Alliance  "  is,  like  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
a  *'  great  fact"  It  does  not  appear  likely,  however,  tx>  have  practical  results  in 
the  same  proportion — its  chief  result,  for  the  present,  must  be  that  such  a 
meeting  oould  have  been  ooUected  and  conducted  on  such  principles  and  in  such 
a  manner. 

Oct  25th. — ^Dined  last  night  with  Eingscote,  to  consider  plan  for  larger  admis- 
sion of  laity  to  services  in  the  Church.  To  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Our  consultation  seemed  to  prosper,  and  all  present  were  of  one  mind.  It  is  a 
great  undertaking,  and  involves,  so  for  as  our  human  eyes  can  see,  the  permanency 
and  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Two  days  later  Lord  Ashley  wrote  to  Lord  John  Hussell  to  request  an 
iutei'view,  in  order  that  he  might  talk  to  him  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  and 
ou  the  29th  he  called  on  him  by  appointment.  The  interview  was  a  hurried 
one,  but  the  oonTersation  then  commenced  was  resumed  at  a  further  interview 
ou  the  Slst. 

Oct  3l8t — I  have,  thank  God,  done  my  duty ;  I  have  "  testified  "  to  this  Prime 
Minister,  as  I  did  to  the  last ;  the  fruit  from  both  may  be  about  equal ;  but  I 
prefer  Bussell  as  a  man  to  Sir  B.  Peel. 

Nov.  14th. — ^Yesterday  to  BroadwaU  to  meet  Committee  on  Bagged  School — 
established  a  class  of  industry  for  one  evening  in  the  week :  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making  for  the  boys,  needlework  for  the  girls — have  undertaken  to  pay  the 
expense  ;  am  in  hopes  of  making  nearly  sufficient  by  one  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  on  "  Bagged  Schools."    .    .    . 
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Macanlaj  argues,  and  well,  that  the  term  '*  saperficial  **  Is  relative,  and  can 
seldom  be  applied  accurately.  That  which  is  profound  in  one  day  becomes 
shallow  in  another ;  the  utmost  depths  of  Roger  Bacon  would  be  paddling-pools 
for  the  schoolboys  of  our  day.  This  is  not  the  objection  to  be  raised  against 
education  altogether,  or  even  the  education  of  the  present  era.  My  objection  is 
that  all  are  taught  alike,  whatever  their  stations,  hopes,  views,  and  neoeasitieft— 
there  is  little  practical,  little  of  use  for  future  application,  and  boys  are  ill- 
educated,  not  because  their  knowledge  is  acquired  by  rote  and  lies  mainly  on  the 
surface,  but  because  they  are  lifted  above  their  political  and  social  station,  filled 
with  personal  conceits,  and  inflated  with  notions  that  they  are  fit  to  reform  the 
world,  and  then  govern  it. 

Dec.  31st. — Croseus  would  be  pauperised  if  he  were  to  meet  half  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  me  every  month  I  Alas,  I  must  refuse  the  largest  proportion, 
and  give  very  sparingly  to  the  remainder.  I  say  "  alas,"  because  the  cases  are 
oftentimes  meritorious,  and  I  shall  always  be  misrepresented,  and  frequently 
misunderstood.  Many  people  choose  to  believe  that  I  am  rich,  and  ask  accord- 
ingly ;  yet  more  than  half  of  my  income  is  borrowed,  to  be  repaid  at  some  future 
day,  with  heavy  accumulations  of  interest ;  eight  children,  the  two  eldest  costing 
me  more  than  £200  a  year  each ;  a  ninth  coming,  and  an  allowance  from  my 
father  of  only  £100  annually  more  than  I  had  as  a  Bachelor  at  Oxford  I  Are 
these  sources  of  wealth  7    .    .    • 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1847 — ^1850.      THE  TBS  HOUBS  BILL. 

rTHE  great  struggle  for  the  Ten  Honrs  Bill  was  drawing  near  its  end,  and, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  Tietory  was  to  be'  achieyed  while  Lord  Ashley  was 
out  of  Parliament.  The  winter  of  184^7  had  seen  him  in  Lancashire, 
attending  meetings  in  every  large  town,  and  adopting  all  possible  means  to 
support  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Fielden  was  to  resume  in  Parliament  in  the 
ensxdng  Session.  Eyerywhere  Lord  Ashley  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. He  reminded  his  hearers  that  his  opponents  used  to  t-aunt  him  about 
the  Com  Laws,  and  argue  that  there  lay  the  obstacle  which  preyented  the 
passing  of  his  Ten  Hours  Bill.  "  With  respect  to  mysdf,"  he  said,  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Manchester,  "  I  know  tlie  arguments  I  used  to  encounter 
while  the  Com  Law  was  yet  in  force — how  often  it  was  said,  *  You  are  the 
cause  of  the  long-time  vexation ;  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame,  because,  for  your 
own  exclusive  interest,  you  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  and  prevent  us  from 
entering  into  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers.'  I  recollect  perfectly 
well  one  of  your  present  members  saying,  *  If  I  vote  for  the  noble  lord  on  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  will  he  follow  me  into  the  lobby  for  a  division  on  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  P ' ''  He  went  on  to  say  that,  now  he  had 
voted  for  repeal,  he  asked  for  concession  in  return. 

The  object  of  Lord  Ashley  on  all  occasions,  was  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  friends  of  the  movement  to  rally  round  Mr.  Fielden  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  rallied  round  him.  Many,  out  of  friendship 
for  himself,  had  said,  "  We  may  as  well  relax  our  efforts,  and  wait  until  Lord 
Ashley  is  again  in  Parliament,"  not  realising  that  he  was  anxious,  not  for  his 
own  honour,  but  that  the  measure  might  be  launched  on  the  crest  of  the 
popular  wave. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  alnne  was  bearing  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
battle.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  Mr.  Oastler  and  others  were 
vigorously  prosecuting  similar  labours,  wWle  a  weekly  periodical,  The  Ten 
Hawrs  Advoeaie,  published  by  Mr.  Philip  Gi*ant,  an  able  and  zealous  colleagiie, 
was,  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Lord  Ashley,  doing  good  service  to  the 
cause.* 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Mr.  Fielden  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Ten 
Honrs  Bill ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  leave  was  given. 
On  tiie  second  reading  (Feb.  10)  the  subject  was  discussed  for  several  hours, 

«  Alfred's  "History  of  the  Factory  Movement,"  |>.  248. 
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Mr.  Hume  strennonsly  opposing  the  measure  on  grounds  of  political  eoonomj, 
and  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  nerer  lost  an  opportunity  of  att^ack,  assailing  it  on  aU 
sides. 

There  is  a  natural  and  mournful  ring  in  the  following  words  from  the 
Diary : — 

Feb.  10th. — Factory  Bill  is  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons^  I 
lingered  in  the  lobby ;  had  not  spirit  to  enter  the  House ;  should  have  been 
nervously  excited  to  reply,  and  grieved  by  inability  to  do  so. 

March  Ist. — ^Intense  anxiety  about  Factory  BilL  I  dream  of  it  by  day  and 
by  ni^ht,  and  work  as  though  I  had  charge  of  the  Bill. 

March  12th. — ^Lady  Be  Grey  observed  to  me,  last  night,  that  I  was  grown 
silent,  and  had  lost  all  my  spirits.  It  is  quite  true.  I  have,  daring  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  been  growing  more  melancholy  and  even  stupid.  It  is,  perhaps. 
because  I  have  little  or  no  play,  and  that  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

March  17th. — ^Long  labour  yesterday  in  furnishing  John  Russell,  at  his  request, 
with  notes  for  a  speech. 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  second  reading  was  eyentually  carried 
by  a  majority  of  108,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  the  third  reading,  after  an 
animated  debate,  was  likewise  carried  by  a  majority  of  63 ! 

When,  ten  days  later  (May  13),  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  observed  that  the  attendance  of  bishops  was  larger  than  had 
ever  been  known  on  any  previous  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  (formerly  Lord  Francis  Egerton),  mored  the  second 
reading,  which  Lord  Fayersham  seconded.  Lord  Brougham  then  rose,  and. 
apologising  for  interrupting  the  unanimity  which  Lord  Fayersham  had  hoped 
would  characterise  their  proceedings,  at  <mce  addressed  himself  to  **  the  large 
number  of  right  reverend  prelates  whom  he  saw  assembled  opposite,"  and  laid 
before  them  his  views  of  the  question  in  its  relation  to  the  morals  of  the 
people.  The  yote  for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
two. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  bishops  again  mustered  in  full  force.  The  debate 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Lords,  tlio 
most  remarkable  speech  being  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  set  himself 
U)  the  task  of  meeting  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  which 
were  grounded  in  great  measure  upon  a  number  of  untrue  assertions,  and 
then,  passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  practical  question  at  issue,  he  asked, 
*'  Could  their  lordships  belieye,  that  upon  the  last  two  hours'  labour  of  trembling 
hands,  tending  upon  that  machinery,  after  long,  unceasing,  and  heart-oonsmn- 
ing  attention,  when  Nature  almost  refused  to  perform  her  functions — could 
tlicir  lordships  believe  that  upon  those  two  last  hours  depended  all  the  profits 
and  accumulations  of  the  maimfacturers  ?  He  believed  that  the  work  done  in 
those  two  last  hours  was  infinitely  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  done 
iu  any  other  portion  of  the  day ;  it  was  demanding  work  when  Nature  refused 
t>ie  power  of  working ! " 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  inthout  a  division,  nearly  every  member 
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of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  Toting  in  its  support,  and  on  the  Ist  of  June  it 
passed  its  final  stAge, 

May  18th. — ^The  Bishops  behaTed  gallantly^lS  remained  to  vote;  three 
spoke,  and  meet  effeotiyely :  London,  Oxford,  St.  David's ;  Clarendon  (I)  and 
Brougham  (1 1)  in  opposition.  This  will  do  very  muoh  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
manufacturing  people  to  Bishops  and  Lords — ^it  has  already  converted  the  hard 
mind  of  a  OhartLst  Delegate. 

June  1st — Six  o'clock.  News  that  the  Factory  Bill  has  just  passed  the  third 
reading.  I  am  humbled  that  my  heart  is  not  bursting  with  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God— that  I  can  find  breath  and  sense  to  express  lOy  joy.  What  reward 
shall  we  give  unto  the  Lord  for  all  the  benefits  He  hath  conferred  upon  us? 
God,  in  His  mercy,  prosper  the  work,  and  grant  that  these  operatives  may  receive 
the  cup  of  Salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  1  Praised  be  ^e  Lord, 
praised  be  the  Lord,  in  Christ  Jesus  !    .    .    . 

This  great  victory  was  received  throughout  the  oountry  with  intense  en- 
thusiasm. The  rejoicings  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before.  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Fielden  were  greeted  with 
ovations  wherever  they  went ;  many  of  the  mill-owners  welcomed  the  change, 
and  arranged  for  festivities  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Medals  were  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  event,  and  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Ashley,  one  of  these  medals  sent  to  her  by  the 
factory  operatives. 

The  importance  of  the  Act  of  1847  becomes  very  apparent,  when  we 
remember  that  out  of  544,876  persons  employed  (according  to  the  returns  of 
that  year)  in  the  textile  industries,  no  less  than  863,796  were  young  persons 
and  women,  whom  the  Act  directly  affected ;  the  time  of  their  labour  being 
limited,  fiOJi  the  Ist  of  July,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  to  eleven  hours 
a  day  or  sixty-three  hours  weekly,  and  from  May  the  1st,  1848,  to  ten  hours  a 
day  or  fifty -eight  hours  weekly. 

For  forty  years  the  subject  had  been  before  the  world,  and  for  fourteen 
years  Lord  Ashley  had  been  working  incessantly  for  the  boon  now  granted. 
He  had,  at  the  fii«t,  demanded  that  the  agitation  should  be  carried  on  in  tlie 
most  conciliatory  manner  possible,  and  now  that  the  great  principle  of  tlie 
Ten  Hours'  limit  had  been  afiirmed  by  the  Legislature,  lie  urged  that  there 
should  be  no  noisy  or  affronting  exultation.  Three  days  after  the  Bill  had 
passed  its  final  stage,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Short-Time  Committees  as 
follows : — 

Mt  Good  Fbiekdb, — Although  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  name  you 
collectively  and  as  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  working  in  factories,  1  will  address  a  few  words  to  you,  in  your 
capacity  of  representatives  of  the  whole  operative  body,  on  questions  of  the 
highest  and  dearest  interest 

First,  we  must  give  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
unexpected  and  wonderful  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts.  We  have  won 
ihe  great  object  of  all  our  labours — the  Ten  ITours  Bill  has  become  the  law  of 
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the  land ;  and  we  inaj  hope,  nay,  more,  we  believe  that  we  ahall  find  in  its  happy 
results,  a  full  compensation  for  all  our  toils. 

But,  with  your  success  have  oommenood  new  duties.  You  are  jiow  in  posaes- 
sion  of  those  two  hours  which  you  have  so  longr  and  so  ardently  desired  ;  yea 
must,  therefore,  turn  them  to  the  best  account,  to  that  account  which  was  ever 
in  the  ndnds  of  your  friends  and  advocates  when  they  appealed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  behalf  of  your  rights  as  immortal  beings,  as  citizens  and  Christians. 

You  will  remember  the  principal  motive  that  stimulated  your  own  activity, 
and  the  energetic  aid  of  your  supporters  in  Parliament,  was  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  this  leisure  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  factory  people,  and 
especially  the  female  workers,  who  will  now  enjoy  far  better  opportnnitieB  both 
of  learning  and  practising  those  duties  which  must  be  known  and  discharged  if 
we  would  have  a  comfortable,  decent,  and  happy  population. 

You  will  experience  no  difficulty,  throughout  your  several  districts,  in  obtain- 
ing counsel  or  assistance  on  these  subjects.  The  clergy,  the  various  ministers,  the 
medical  men — all  who  have  been  so  forward  and  earnest  in  your  cause— will,  I 
am  sure,  be  really  delighted  to  oo-operate  with  your  efforts. 

I  need  not,  I  know,  exhort  you  to  an  oblivion  of  past  conflicts,  and  to  hearty 
endeavour  for  future  harmony.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  languagre  of 
triumph,  as  though  we  hod  defeated  an  enemy.  Let  us  be  very  thankful  that  the 
struggle  is  over,  and  that  we  can  once  more  combine,  not  only  the  interest  but 
also  the  feelings,  of  employer  and  employed,  in  a  mutual  understanding  for  the 
comfort  and  benefit  of  each  other,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  you  will  have  anticipated  me  in  this  respect ; 
it  has  been  my  endeavour  from  the  begiiming  to  seek  and  to  advise  all  methods 
of  conciliation ;  and  I  can  safely  declare,  that  in  the  periods  of  the  t^retktesx, 
ardour  or  disappointment,  I  never  heard,  either  in  meetings  or  from  individnals, 
a  single  vindictive  expression. 

Although  the  final  completion  of  this  great  measure  has  been  achieved  by 
another,  I  could  not,  after  so  many  years  of  labour,  take  leave  of  it  altogether 
without  a  few  words  to  you  of  advice  and  congratulation.  To  no  one  could  the 
lot  have  fallen  so  happily  as  to  our  friend  Mr.  Fielden.  He  joined  me  in  1833  in 
the  introduction  of  the  first  Bill,  and  has  been  ever  since,  as  you  well  know,  yoor 
able,  energetic,  and  unshrinkin:z  ^idvocate. 

In  bidding  you  farewell,  I  do  not  retire  from  your  service.  I  shall,  at  all 
times,  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  aid  you  in  any  measures  that  may  conduce  to 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  yourselves  and  of  your  children  ;  and  I  shall, 
indeed,  most  heartily  pray  that  it  may  please  0-od  to  prosper  this  consummation 
of  our  toils  with  every  public  and  private  blessing. 

I  remain,  your  very  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Ashley. 

« 

It  will  be  well  in  tUi.s  place,  perhaps,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  subsequent 
featiires  in  the  history  of  the  Ten  Hours  movement. 

At  the  time  of  the  parsing  of  tlie  Act  a  great  commercial  crisis  caused 
many  factories  to  stop  working,  or  at  least  to  work  only  half  time.  There 
was,  therefore,  at'  first,  a  reduction  of  wages,  solely  due,  not  to  the  Act,  but 
to  a  concurrent  stagnation  of  trade.     When,  however,  in  May,  1848,  the  Ten 
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Hours  Day  came  to  be  adopted,  a  reyival  of  production  had  taken  place. 
The  legal  working  day  was  reckoned  to  begin  at  5.30  a.m.  and  to  end  at 
8.30  p.m.,  and  the  mannfactorers  took  advantage  of  this  to  work  their  jonng 
persons  by  a  system  of  "relays"  and — what  was  still  worse— of  "shifts"  of 
JiAuds,  so  as  to  keep  the  operatives  employed,  and  the  mills  in  action,  the 
whole  of  this  time.  The  masters  who  kept  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  practice.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  Inspectors  on  this  point ;  and  the  country 
justices,  of  the  manufacturing  class,  assisted  the  mill-owners  in  thus  evading 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Great  alarm  was  created  among  the  operatives, 
and,  in  order  to  allay  it,  a  test  case  was  got  up  by  the  Lancashire  Central 
Short-Time  Committee,  and  tried,  when  the  bench  decided  that  the  law  was 
not  explicit  enough  to  enable  them  to  convict,  and  an  appeal  was  entered  to 
carry  the  case  before  a  superior  court. 

Throughout  the  year  1849  there  was  intense  anxiety  amougst  the  friends 
of  the  Ten  Hours  movement,  who  feared  that  the  whole  question  would  have 
to  be  re-opened  in  Parliament.  The  old  Committees  were  re-establishedf 
tours  of  inspection  were  organised ;  all  the  machinery  of  agitation  had  to  be 
called  again  into  use,  and  it  was  found  that  the  system  of  "  relays  *'  was 
spreading  in  all  directions.  The  Masters'  Association,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  equally  active,  and  petitions  were  drawn  up  against  the  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
and  circulated  freely. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Diary  will  show  Lord  Ashley's  attitude  towards 
the  question  diiring  this  anxious  time  :— 

March  .5th,  1849. — ^The  Ten  Hours  law  is  in  jeopardy :  God  gave  it  us  in  His 
mercy,  and  admirably  has  it  worked,  no  reduction  of  wages,  no  flight  of  capital, 
no  misuse  of  vacant  hours,  nay,  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Some  of  the  masters, 
a  small,  thank  God.  though  powerful  minority,  have  discovered  a  means  of 
evasion.  The  Government  say  that  they  cannot  prevent  it,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, partially  legalise  it  I  Here  is  fresh  toil,  fresh  anxiety.  Would  to  God  it 
were  settled  for  ever  I 

Jtme  8th. — Old  John  Fielden  is  dead.  .  .  .  Poor  old  Fielden;  he  had 
many  kind  qualities,  and  was  a  true  and  ener^retic  friend  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill : 
greatly,  indeed,  am  I.  and  the  operatives  also,  indebted  to  him,  and  we  shall  miss 
him  very  seriously  now,  when  wealth  and  capital  and  avarice  and  power  are 
sqrain  in  arms  against  weakness  and  poverty.  The  mighty  boon  of  the  Ten  Hours 
law  is  nullified  by  fraud  and  abused  justice ;  and  they  seek  now  to  annihilate  it 
by  open  legislation  I 

Oct.  4th.  .  .  .  The  Ten  Hours  agitation  still  alive.  Mr.  Oastler  and 
Mr.  Stephens  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  revile  me  and  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  operatives ;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  operatives  will  neither 
believe  tliem  nor  accept  them.  This  matter  must  be  speedily  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  :  it  is  diBgraceful  that  t^e  Home  Secretary 
has  so  long  neglected  this  pressing  necessity. 

Nov.  Istw — Mr.  Oastler  and  a  crew  of  others  (I  can  use  no  milder  term), 
Snoluding  Sam  Fielden  (why  he  7)  are  denouncing  and  reviling  me  in  every 
T  2 
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society,  by  day  and  by  ni^ht,  in  speech  and  on  paper,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  thousand 
other  thin^,  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  God  knows  my  sincerity,  my  labonn, 
vexations,  losses,  injaries  to  health,  fortone,  comfort,  position  in  that  oanae.  It 
is  true  I  told  the  workpeople  that  I  would  assent  (if  they  would  assent,  but  not 
without)  to  the  concession  of  Jtalf  an  hour,  provided  they  reoeived  in  return  the 
immediate  and  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  the  limitation  of  the  ran^ 
tromjiftcen  to  twenty  hours,  a  concession  the  masters  alone  could  make.  Here  im 
my  offence,  and  I  am  too  busy,  and  also  too  tired  to  begrin  a  controversial  defenoe. 
Like  Hezekiah,  I  "spread  it  before  the  Lord."  •  .  .  I  wish  I  could  be  oiheerfuL 
bat  mirth  hath  perished. 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  February,  1850,  that  the  t«st  case  came  on  for 
bearing  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  decision  was  awaited  with  feverish 
anxiety,  as  it  seemed  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  statute  hinged  upon  it,  and 
the  adverse  judgment  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
system  of  "  shifts  **  and  "  relays  "  was  not  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Act, 
was  received  with  dismay. 

Feb.  Ist,  1850. — Judges  will  decide  adversely  on  factory  case  submitted  to 
them,  and  thus  legalise  relays  I  The  Attorney-General  said  to  me  this  afternoon, 
'*  They  will  give  judgment,  not  according^  to  law,  but  on  poHcy.  Judge  Parke,** 
he  added.  "  observed  to  me,  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Act 
intended  that  the  labour  should  be  continuous,  but  as  it  is  a  law  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  capital  and  property,  it  must  be  construed  stringently.*"  Might  not 
this  jad^c  have  said  and  thoujirht,  with  equal  justice  and  more  feelinfr,  "Thia  is  a 
law  to  restrain  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  alleviate  an  actual  slavery  under  a 
nominal  freedom.    I  will,  therefore,  construe  it  liberally  1 "    .    .    . 

Feb.  15th. — Adverse  judgment  in  Court  of  Exchequer.  G-reat  remedial 
measure,  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  nullified.  The  work  to  be  done  all  over  again  ;  and 
I  seventeen  3'ears  older,  than  when  I  began  I  But,  as  I  did  not  conmienoe,  ao 
noither  shall  I  renew  it,  in  my  own  strength.  My  sufficiency,  if  there  be  any> 
i*  of  God. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  cruel  system  which  had  been  declared  legal, 
would  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts.  Bnt  Lord 
Ashley  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  having  in  the  interval  taken  his  seat 
f(ir  Bath,  he,  four  days  after  the  decision  had  been  given,  introduced  the 
question  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Govern, 
ment  to  the  necessity  for  "  taking  some  steps  to  obviate  the  very  evil  con- 
K'^qunnces  of  that  decision ; "  and  on  March  14,  after  a  smart  discussion, 
obtaiuod  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill.  He  insisted  upon  immediate  action,  as,  in 
tiio  then  present  state  of  things,  with  the  mills  going  for  fifteen  hours,  and 
the  actual  labour  of  young  persons  restricted  to  ten,  it  resulted  in  their  being 
tiumed  out  into  the  streets  at  diffoi'ent  intervals  during  the  day,  which  was 
not  only  an  incentive  to  vice,  but  it  made  it  impossible  for  Inspectors  to 
ascertain  how  many  hours  the  hands  really  worked.  Even  Mr.  John  Briglit 
noknowlcdgod  the  need  for  settling  what  was,  he  admitted  in  some  degree,  an 
niisatiafnctory  state  of  the  law;  but  lie  took  occasion  to  charge  Lord  Ashley 
with  posing  at  one  time  as  the  "  hired  advocate  "  of  those  who  were  aazioiifl 
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to  paint  in  the  blackest  colours  the  condition  of  the  mannfacturing  districts, 
"  and  at  another  time  as  if  he  were  engaged,  in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  to  paint  an  entirely  different  people." 

Throughout  the  Session  the  Ten  Hours  question  wan  constantly  before 
the  House,  and  every  stage  in  its  progress  was  guarded  anxiously  by  Loinl 
Ashley.  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  on  behalf  of  the  GoTeiiiment,  proposed  a  plan  to 
which  Lord  Ashley  had  preyiously  agreed — ^namely,  in  return  for  the  strict 
limitation  between  six  and  six,  to  allow  ten  and  a  half  hours  labour  per  day, 
and  not  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week.  The  real  compensation  in  thia  was 
— and  it  was  worth  all  the  rest — that  the  time  of  labour  was  limited  to  a 
range  of  twelve  hours  with  a  certain  termination  at  six  o'clock.  There  were 
many  amendments  to  this  proposal,  and  endless  discussions  in  and  out  of 
Parliameut.  Lord  John  Manners  moved  that  the  factory  day  should  be 
limited  to  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  John  Bright  seconded  a 
proposal  to  legalise  the  hateful  system  of  "  shifts  and  relays,"  and  to  fix  the 
factory  day  from  half -past  five  a.m.  to  half -past  eight  p.m. !  Both  of  these 
motions  were  lost,  as  was  also  a  motion  by  Lord  Ashley,  that  children  between 
eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  included  in  the  six  to  six  clause. 
But  although  this  was  lost  then,  it  was  afterwards  effected  hy  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  when  at  the  Home  0£Glce  in  1853. 

March  llth,  1850. — Saw  Grey ;  he  proposes,  in  fact>  an  eleven  hours*  bill,  and 
admitted  that  it  was  so,  offering  at  the  same  time  advantages  in  the  reduction  of 
the  range  from  15  to  12}  hours  ;  all  mills  to  close  at  six  o'clock.  He  would  not 
interdict  relays,  and  by  permitting  them,  enable  masters  to  work  for  eleven  hours ; 
why  this?  AJLl  has  prospered  under  the  ten  hours,  why  thus  propitiate  Bright 
and  Ashworth  ?    Evasions  would  be  universal ;  detection,  impossible. 

May  7th. — ^Harassed  day  after  day  by  this  Factory  Bill — ^impossible  to  get  a 
stringent  clause  to  prohibit  relays ;  tried  many  and  failed — ^have  resolved  then, 
as  only  hope  of  getting  anything  good  and  secure  for  the  operatives,  to  accept 
Government  Amendments.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  the  best  terms  that  ever  will 
be  offered,  and  probably  that  this  is  the  last  time  of  their  being  offered.  I  fear, 
too,  division  among  the  operatLves,  for,  if  some  reject,  some  will  accept  the 
terms ;  once  divided  they  are  lost,  the  masters  will  effect  an  Eleven  Hours  Bill  I 

May  8th. — ^Harasaed  exceedingly  by  Factory  affair — ^resolved  to  adopt  clauses 
of  Government,  and  wrote  letter  to  Times  announcing  it.  Expect  from  manu- 
facturing districts  a  storm  of  violence  and  hatred.  I  might  have  taken  a  more 
popular  and  belauded  course,  but  I  should  have  ruined  the  question ;  one  more 
easy  to  myself,  but  far  from  true  to  the  people. 

May  9th. — ^Two  considerations  have  greatly  determined  me  to  take  the  resolute 
course  of  accepting  the  Government  proposals.  First,  I  felt  most  distrustful  of 
the  disposition  of  the  House  to  support  me  in  the  full  demand  for  the  ''  ten 
hours."  The  majority,  that,  in  1847,  gfave  victory  to  the  old  supporters  of  the 
Bill,  were  governed,  not  by  love  to  the  cause,  but,  by  anger  towards  Peel  and  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Had  not  these  passions  interposed,  there  would  have 
been  no  unusual  ''humanity.'*  Our  position  in  this  respect,  is  now  altered. 
Secondly,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  party  (the  employers,  or  the  men)  is  striving 
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for  what  is  considered  to  be  really  eaeential.  The  two  additiocal  hourB  oould 
give  nothing  of  value  to  the  amount  of  production  ;  the  two  hours  spzead  o^er 
the  week,  could  take  nothin^ir  of  importance  from  the  operatiTes,  the  role  beinc: 
constant  and  rigid  that  the  mills  should  be  dosed  at  six  o'clock  every  day.  Thev 
are  struggling  merely  for  victory ;  no  side  chooses  to  be  beaten.  This  may  be 
natural,  but  I  could  not  consent  to  be  the  tool.  Doubtless  it  is  a  blow  to  my 
reputation,  because  many  will  misunderstand,  while  many  will  misrepresent,  my 
position  and  conduct. 

After  a  long  and  wearisome  course,  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  receired  the 
Royal  assent  on  July  26,  1850.  It  reduced  the  legal  working  day  for  sll 
young  persons  and  women,  to  the  time  between  six  in  the  morning  and  aix  ui 
the  evening,  witli  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  This  permitted  ten  and  a  half 
hours  work  on  five  days  in  the  week ;  on  Saturdays  no  protected  person  was 
to  work  after  two.  Such  was  the  main  feature  of  the  Act  13  &  14  Tic. 
cap.  54,  which  has,  since  1850,  regulated  ihe  normal  day  in  English  factori^. 

The  principle  established  by  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  has  had  an  effect,  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate,  and,  owing  to  the  perse- 
verance of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  principle  lias  been  extended,  until  to-day 
we  have  "a  complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code  for  the  protection  of 
labour ;  buildings  must  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia ;  dangerous  machinery  must 
he  fenced ;  children  and  young  persons  must  not  clean  it  while  in  motion ; 
tlieir  hours  are  not  only  limited,  but  fixed ;  continuous  employment  must  not 
('xceed  a  given  number  of  hours,  varying  with  the  trade,  but  prescribed  by 
the  law  in  given  cases ;  a  statutable  number  of  holidays  is  imposed ;  the 
children  must  go  to  school,  and  the  employer  must  every  week  have  a  ceriifi- 
cate  to  that  effect ;  if  an  accident  happens,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  proper 
authorities ;  special  provisions  are  made  for  bake-lionses,  for  lace-makingf,  for 
collieries,  and  for  a  whole  schedule  of  otlier  special  callings ;  for  the  due 
enforcement  and  vigilant  supervision  of  this  immense  host  of  minute  pre- 
scriptions there  is  an  immense  host  of  inspectors,  certifying  surgeons,  and 
other  authorities,  whose  business  it  is  '  to  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  * 
in  restless  guardianship  of  every  kind  of  labour,  from  that  of  the  woman  who 
plaits  straw  at  her  cottage  door,  to  the  miner  who  descends  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  the  seaman  who  conveys  the  fruits  and  materials  of 
universal  industiy  to  and  fro  between  the  remotest  parta  of  the  globe !  "  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  later 
laboui-s  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  behalf  of  factory  operatives  was,  that  his 
steady  perseverance,  in  the  long  run,  brought  round  to  his  side  many  of  those 
who  had  most  stoutly  opposed  him.  In  1860,  Mr.  Boebuck,  who  bad  for- 
merly been  bitterly  hostile,  stood  forth  in  Parliament  and  made  his  public 
recantation.  The  question  before  the  House  was  tlie  lalx)ur  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  Bleach-works.  He  said :  "  I  am 
about  to  speak  on  this  question  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 
Vexy  early  in  my  Parliamentary  career  Loi*d  Ashley,  now  the  £arl  gl 

*  Mr.  John  Mcrley's  "  Life  of  Cobden." 
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Shaftesbury,  introduoed  a  Bill  of  this  description.  ...  I  opposed  Lord 
Ashley  at  that  time,  and  was  very  mnch  influenced  in  iny  opposition  by  what 
the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  said.  They  declared  then  that  it  was  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  work  performed  by  their  operatives  which  made  all  tlieir 
profits,  and  that  if  we  took  away  tliat  last  half  hour  we  should  ruin  the 
manufacturers  of  England.  I  listened  to  that  statement^  and  trembled  for 
the  manufacturers  of  England — ^bnt  Lord  Ashley  persevered.  Parliament 
passed  the  Bill  which  he  brought  in.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present 
the  factories  of  this  country  have  been  under  State  control,  and  I  appeal  to 
this  House  whether  the  manufacturers  of  England  hare  suffered  by  this 
legislation  P  *'  (Loud  cheers.)  *  The  burden  of  his  speech  throughout  was, 
that  in  his  former  tooth-and-nail  opposition,  he  had  been  wrong  in  almost 
every  particular. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Boebuck  concluded  than  Sir  James  Graham  came  up 
to  him,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
read  your  recantation,  and  I  will  read  mine  to-morrow."  Roebuck's  recanta- 
tion was  more  fully  announced  in  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days 
after  his  speech  in  ihe  House : — 

Mr,  Roebuck,  M.P.j  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

19,  ASHLBT  Place,  S.W.,  Mareh  24, 1860. 
Mt  deab  Lobd  Shaftebbubt, — ^I  am  much  obliged  by  yont  kind  expres- 
sions and  by  your  flattering  appreciation  of  my  labours  on  behalf  of  the  women 
and  children  working  in  Bleaching  and  Dye-works.  The  praise,  however,  if  any 
be  due,  belongs  to  yourself,  for  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  enaotmenis  which 
you  promoted  made  a  convert  of  me,  and  led  me,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  imitate 
your  example  and  follow  in  your  footsteps.  That  good  will  come  of  last 
Wednesday's  division  I  feel  certain.  The  success  of  the  measure  is  now  assured, 
and  much  miaery,  which  has  hitherto  disgraced  us,  will  now  be  prevented.  The 
present  state,  however,  of  these  poor  women  and  children  is  a  serious  lesson  to 
all  legislators.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  we  ought  never 
to  trust  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  masses  of  men  whose  interests  are  fur- 
thered by  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  slave-owner  in  America,  the  manufacturer 
in  England,  though  they  may  be  individually  good  men.  will,  nevertheless,  as 
slave-owners  and  masters,'  be  guilty  of  atrocities  at  which  humanity  shudders ; 
and  will,  before  the  world,  with  unblushing  faces,  defend  cruelties  from  which 
they  would  recoil  with  horror  if  their  moral  judgmente  were  not  perverted  by 
their  self-interest.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  have  an  impartial  public  around 
ua,  who,  being  unswayed  by  evil  interests,  oan,  without  a  sacrifice,  give  a  iust 

judgment. 

Thanks  again  for  your  approval. 

Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  A  Roebuck. 

True  to  his  word,  in  a  debate  upon  the  same  subject  (the  Bleaching  and 
Dye- Works  Bill),  Sir  James  Graham  rose  and  said :  "  I  have  a  ccmf ession  to 

•  Timet,  March  22, 1860. 
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make  id  ihe  House.  Ex{>erienoe  has  shown,  to  my  satisfaetioD,  thai  numy  of 
the  predictions  formerly  made  against  the  Factory  Bill  haye  not  been 
verified  by  the  result,  as,  on  the  whole,  that  great  measure  of  relief  for 
women  and  children  has  'contributed  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
working  classes,  whilst  it  has  not  injured  their  masters.  .  .  .  By  the 
▼ote  I  shall  giro  to-night  I  will  endearour  to  make  some  amends  for  the 
course  I  pursued  in  earlier  life  in  opposing  the  Factory  Bill.**  *. 

In  March,  1864,  M:*.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  on  interference  by  prohibition. 
referred  to  the  Faotoiy  Acts,  and  said,  "  It  is  an  interference,  as  to  which  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Leginlature  is  now  almost  unanimous  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  undertaking  it,  and  with  respect  to  the 
beneficial  effect  it  has  produced  both  in  mitigating  human  suffering,  and  in 
attaching  important  classes  of  the  community  to  Parliament  and  the  GrOTem- 
ment."  In  a  note  written  by  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Grant's 
''  History  of  Factory  Legislation  "  are  these  words :  "  He  does  not  retract 
with  the  honesty  of  Roebuck  and  Graham." 

In  all  quarters,  testimony  was  borne  to  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by 
the  intenrention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  factories.  To  quote  such  testimony  would  be  an  endless  and 
unnecessary  labour.  One  extract  only,  as  a  sample,  shall  be  given  hi"*%.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Maud  ester,  in  September,  1861,  Pro- 
fessor Newmarch,  in  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Economic 
Science  Statistics  Section,  after  referring  to  the  progress  of  Factory  Legis- 
lation,  and  the  "  wholly  successful "  issue  of  the  limitation  of  hours,  aaid : 
**  It  had  consolidated  society  in  this  part  of  the  island,  swept  away  a  great 
mass  of  festering  and  growing  discontent,  placed  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict on  a  broad,  solid,  and  safe  basis ;  on  the  orderly,  educated,  contented 
labour  of  Lancashire,  a  security  against  foreign  competition,  a  guarantee  of 
power,  and  fund  of  uiidiyided  profits.  These  results  had  foUowed  from  the 
sagacious,  persevering,  and  moral  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill." 

By  far  the  most  interesting  summary  and  comment  upon  the  great  Factory 
struggle,  ib  supplied  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  some  manuscript  notes  appended 
on  fly-leaves  to  Mr.  Philip  Grant's  "  History  of  Factory  Legialation."  They 
were  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  are  as  follows : — 

My  f nend  Grant  has  made  some  omissions,  and  especially  in  p.  1 45.  He  has  left 
out  the  whole  history  of  what  follows  on  my  aoceptance  of  Grey*s  offer  of  a 
'*  limitation  of  the  hours  between  6  and  6,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  off  for  meals,** 
thus  making  the  working  day  10|  instead  of  10  hours. 

It  led  to  a  violent  disruption.  Oastler,  Walker,  and  the  Fielden  family  de- 
nounced me  as  a  traitor^  and  never  ceased  afterwards  to  hurt  and  slander  me. 

I  assentoH  on  the  ground  that  twenty  years  of  well-balanoed  conflict  showed 
that  neither  party  could  gain  its  full  purpose ;  and  that  compromise  was  the  only 
solution.     And  the  erain  to  the  people  was  ftir  beyond  the   oonoession  to  the 

•  Timet,  May  9,  1860. 
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employers,  who,  for  an  additional  half  hour,  sarrendei'ed  their  right  to  take  the 
hours  of  labour  over  an  interval  of  15  hours  with  all  the  means  of  evasion,  and 
agreed  tx>  close  their  works  at  6  o'clock. 

This  was  recognised,  at  the  very  first,  by  very  many  of  the  operatives,  andi 
eventually,  by  all. 

It,  moreover,  prevented  a  '*  sore  place  "  by  (riving  neither  party  the  absolute 
victory.  And  in  nothing  have  I  seen  more  reason  to  admire  and  trust  the  fac':ory- 
workers,  than  in  their  readiness  to  conform  to  my  advice  (which  I  gave  in  abun- 
dant letters  and  speeches)  that,  while  there  was  much  joy,  there  should  be  no 
insolent  exultation,  no  limguage  of  triumph,  but  expressions  of  gratitude,  ad- 
dresses of  friendly  sentiments,  and  desire  for  harmony  and  common  action. 

All  this  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  masters,  instead  of  a  sulky  opposition, 
were  ssealous  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  measure,  and  hence,  under  God,  its 
Buccess. 

From  the  first  hour  of  my  movement  to  the  last,  1  had  ever  before  me,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  it,  the  issue  of  a  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  between 
employer  and  employed. 

He  has  also  omitted  to  note  the  completion  of  the  Act  by  bringing,  in  1853 
(this  we  owe  to  Pabnerston),  the  children  between  8  and  13  under  title  6  to  6 
Clause.  To  this  time,  though  the  adults  and  young  persons  were  liberated  after 
12  hours*  detention  on  the  premises,  the  children  of  tender  years  were  detained 
15  hours,  many  of  them,  in  Yorkshire,  coming  3  miles  to  their  work. 

These  new  measures  (the  Extension  Acts)  were  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
Speeches  both  at  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  Parliament  in  1867. 

The  next  entry,  on  another  fly-leaf,  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a  later 
date: — 

Forster  *  suggested  that,  In  the  preface  to  my  "published  volume  "  (I)  I  should 
set  forth  many  of  the  obstacles  that  had  beset  my  progress.  This  could  not  be 
done  by  myself ;  the  narrative  would  savour  of  egoism.  But  for  my  children, 
if  this  book  survive  me,  I  may  say  that  they  were  many  and  severe.  I  had  to 
break  every  political  connection,  to  encounter  a  most  formidable  array  of  capital- 
ists, mill-owners,  doctrinaires,  and  men,  who,  by  natural  impulse,  hate  all 
*<  humanity-mongers."  They  easily  influence  the  ignorant,  the  timid,  and  the 
indifferent ;  and  my  strength  lay  at  first  ("  tell  it  not  in  Gath  I ")  among  the 
Radicals,  the  Irishmen,  and  a  few  sincere  Whigs  and  Conservatives.  Peel  was 
hostile,  though,  in  his  cunning,  he  concealed  the  full  extent  of  his  hostility  until 
he  took  the  reins  of  office,  and  then  he  opposed  me.  not  with  decision  only  but 
malevolence,  threatening,  he  and  Graham,  to  break  up  his  administration  and 
**  retire  into  private  life"  unless  the  House  of  Commons  rescinded  the  vote  it  had 
given  in  favour  of  my  Ten  Hours  Bill.  The  Tory  country  gentlemen  reversed 
their  votes ;  but,  in  1847,  indignant  with  Peel  on  the  ground  of  Com  Law  repeal, 
they  returned  to  the  cause  of  the  factory  children. 

Fielden  and  Brotherton  were  the  only  "  practical  **  men,  as  the  phrase  then 
went,  who  supported  me,  and  to  "  practical "  prophecies  of  overthrow  of  trade,  of 
ruin  to  the  operatives  themselves,  I  could  only  oppose  ''humanity**  and  general 

*  Jihn  Forster,  author  of  "life  of  Dickens,"  and  many  other  workj,. 
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principles.  The  newspapers  were,  on  the  whole,  friendly ;  some  very  much  so. 
A  fow,  especially  the  local  jonmals,  inoonceiTably  bitter,  though  balanced  by 
local  papers  sound  and  hearty  in  their  snpport. 

Out  of  Parliament^  them  was  in  society  every  form  of  "  (^food-natored  '^  and 
compassionate  contempt.  In  the  provinces,  the  anger  and  irritation  of  the  oppo- 
nents were  almost  fearful;  and  men  among^  first  classes  of  workpeople,  over- 
lookers and  others,  were  afraid  to  avow  their  sentiments.  It  required,  dorin^r 
many  years,  repeated  journeys  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  no  end  of  public 
meetings  in  the  large  towns ;  visits,  committees,  innumerable  hours,  intolerable 
expense.  In  very  few  instances  did  any  mill-owner  appear  on  the  platform  with 
me ;  in  still  fewer  the  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination.  At  first  not  one, 
except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Brierley,  near  Bradford  ;  and  even  to  the  last,  very 
few,  so  cowed  were  they  (or  in  themselves  so  indifferent)  by  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  cotton  lords. 

I  had  more  aid  from  the  medical  than  the  divine  profession ;  and  ever  must  I 
record  the  services  and  skill  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Bury. 

The  demands  upon  time  and  strength  were  quite  up  to  my  powers,  and.  indeed, 
much  beyond  them.    I  suffered  a  good  deaL 

The  operatives  themselves  did  their  duty.  Their  delegates,  whom  they  main- 
tained at  their  own  cost,  were  always  active  and  trustworthy  men  :  specially  my 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Philip  Grant,  who  was,  in  my  support,  as  two  right 
hands. 

PerhajM  the  various  efforts  made  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  induce  me  to  take  office 
were  amongst  the  greatest  of  my  difficulties.  The  attractions  of  office  were  not 
weighty  ;  but  Sir  R.  Peel  wishing,  not  so  much  to  have  me  as  a  member  of  his 
Government  as  to  withdraw  me  from  the  Factor}  Bill,  spared  no  entreaties,  no 
**  flatteries,"  no  almost  falsehoods,  to  entice  me.  B  e  shifted  his  ground  in  every 
way,  first  one  thing,  then  another.  Among  other  things,  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  as  "  a  man  who  would  have  great  influence  over  the  clergy  to  induce 
them  to  accept  reforms.** 

In  the  Tivuft  of  Saturday,  April  11th,  1868,  there  is  a  review  of  the  Life  of 
Wilberf  orce  1  There  are  many  things  said  in  it  6f  him  that  might  be  said  of  me, 
but  they  never  will  be.  He  started  with  a  Committee  and  a  Prime  Minister  to 
back  him.  I  started '  to  assail  home  interests,  with  every  one,  save  a  few  unim- 
posing  persons,  against  me.  0*Connell  waS  a  sneering  and  bitter  opponent ; 
Gladstone  ever  voted  in  resistance  to  my  efforts;  and  Brougham  played  the 
doctrinaire  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Bright  was  ever  my  most  malignant  opponent.  Cobden,  though  bitterly 
hostile,  was  better  than  Bright.  He  abstained  from  opposition  on  the  GolUenes 
Bill,  and  gave  positive  support  on  the  Calico  Print-works  Bill. 

Gladstone  is  on  a  level  with  the  rest ;  he  gave  no  support  to  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill ;  he  voted  with  Sir  R.  Peel  to  rescind  the  famous  division  in  favour  of  iL 
He  was  the  only  m  onber  who  endeavoured  to  delay  the  Bill  which  delivered 
women  and  children  from  mines  and  pits ;  and  never  did  he  say  a  word  on  behalf 
of  the  factory  children,  until,  wktm  dtf/e-nding  tlavery  in  tfie  West  Indies,  he 
taunted  Buxton  with  indifference  to  the  slavery  in  England  I 

Lord  Brougham  was  among  my  most  heated  opponents.  He  spoke  strongly 
against  the  Bill  in  1847. 

Miss  Martineaa  also  gave  her  voioe  and  strength  in  resistance  to  th«  meaaura 
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By  degrees  some  public  men  oame  round.  Buaaell,  then  Lord  John,  did  me 
disservice  while  he  was  Minister ;  he  espoused  the  cause  when  turned  into  Oppo. 
sition.  Then  Sir  G.  Grej  adhered ;  and,  towards  the  end»  Maoaulay  grave  us  one 
of  his  brilliant  and  effective  speeches.  Mj  latter  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  dogged  by  Oastler  and  the  Fieldens,  who  resented  my  policy  in  bringing  all 
things  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  making  and  acoeptincf  concessions  to  abate  too 
much  exultation  in  the  operatives,  and  too  much  soreness  in  the  mill-owners. 

The  pressure  upon  purse  and  upon  time  was  very  great ;  the  pressure  upon 
strength  was  greater,  but  the  pressure  on  the  mind  was  greatest  of  all.  I 
endured  terrible  anxieties. 

(I  have  omitted  above  that  the  famous  O'Gonnell  was,  for  a  long  time,  very 
bitter  and  hostile,  and  spoke  of  the  "good-natured  nonsense**  I  delivered.  He 
became,  afterwards,  much  milder.) 

What  follows  was  written  evidently  after  another  long  interval : — 

On  May  16th,  1869,  a  great  oelebratian  at  Bradford  to  uncover  Oastler*^ 
statue.  The  reception  tiie  operatives  gave  me.  was  wonderful.  There  must  have 
been  one  hundrtni  thousand  people  present ;  many  hod  come  from  distant  towns 
In  Yorkshire. 


A 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

1847. 

Therb  were  many  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  scare  produced  by 
tlie  threatened  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in.  1845,  and  the  consequent  iamiiie, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  political  coup.  It  was,  neyertheless,  a 
terrible  fact,  and  Ireland  had  been  plunged  into  unprecedented  distress.  In 
the  autumn  of  1846  the  disease  reappeared  with  greater  virulence  than  ever ; 
and  in  1847  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  famine.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  terrible  condition  of  that  unhappy  country ;  tens  of  thoQaands 
were  threatened  with  actual  starvation,  and  thousands  more  were  suffering 
from  disease  consequent  upon  insufficient  food.  Then  it  was  seen  that  tbe 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  a  stroke  of  the  wisest  policy ;  the  ports  had  not 
been  thrown  open  one  day  too  soon,  nor  had  the  intimation  to  countries  from 
whence  gnun  could  be  imported,  been  given  an  hour  too  early.  The  deecrip- 
tions  in  the  daily  press  were  of  the  most  harrowing  kind,  and  the  whole 
world  was  horrified  by  their  shocking  details,  to  which  there  is,  happily, 
nothing  similar  on  record  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  Despite  all  the 
efforts  that  were  made,  "there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one 
dead."  It  was  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1851  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
X)ei*8ons,  of  all  ages,  had  disappeared — either  starved  to  death,  destroyed  by 
pestilence,  or  fled  the  country. 

In  a  great  variety  of  ways  the  sympathies  of  Lord  Ashley  were  called  out 
towards  the  suffering  people,  to  whom  constant  reference  is  made  in  the 
Diary  throughout  these  years  of  famine. 

Februazy  2l8t,  Sunday. — Sermon  for  relief  of  Irish ;  held  one  of  the  plates  in 
Park  Street.  Largest  oollaotion  ever  known  here,  £192  148.  Ud.  Sad  to  see 
how  many  well-dressed  people  pass  by  and  give  not  a  brass  farthing     .    .    . 

February  26th. — Wrote  to  Bishop  of  London  to  urge  day  of  humiliation.  It 
is  something  to  reverenoe  God  as  a  nation,  though  it  be  only  externally. 

March  24th. — ^The  day  appointed  for  fast  and  national  humiliation.  At  ten 
o'clock,  prayers  being  ended,  some  bread  and  cocoa.  The  savings  in  the  house- 
books  to  go  (it  is  the  homage,  not  the  sum)  to  some  Irish  fund.  Wore  this  done 
in  every  faznily,  thousands  of  pounds  might  be  collected.  It  has  been  a  oomfort- 
able  day  to  me ;  the  service,  the  reading,  the  conversation,  have  all  been  con- 
solatory and  profitable.  Seldom  have  I  known  my  heart  more  touched,  or  my 
ejee  more  f uU.  .  .  .  O  God,  may  this  people  stand  before  Thee  in  penitenoe. 
in  prayer,  confession,  and  forgiveness  1  May  they  yet  be  Thy  instruments,  for 
honour  to  Thee  and  welfare  to  the  human  race,  Thy  chosen  soldiers  of  the  Oosa 
of  Christ  against  sin  and  the  devil  I 
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In  the  earlj  part  of  the  year  Lord  Ashley  was  engaged  in  rendering 
important  serriee  to  Lord  John  Bnssell,  who  was  abont  to  snbmit  to  Parlia- 
ment a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people,  based  npon  the  grant  of 
£100,000  to  be  asked  for  during  the  Session.  He  proposed  to  ezdnde 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  and  to  take  np  their  case  in  a 
separate  form.  The  details  of  his  plan  were  sabmitted  to  the  House  on  th^ 
19th  April,  when  he  expressed  his  belief  that  any  proposal  for  making  State 
education  purely  secular  would  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Parliament. 

April  Istb — Much  engaged  in  endeayouring  to  bring  the  Wesleyan  body  to 
accept  and  support  new  scheme  of  education. 

Lard  J,  RntttU  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Chesham  Place,  AprH  7, 1847. 

Mt  deab  Ashley, — Tour  exertions  to  induce  the  Wesleyans  to  acoept  our 
Minutes  will,  I  trust,  be  successf  uL 

But  at  all  events,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  obligations  which  I 
feel  to  you  for  your  very  active  and  judicious  endeavours  to  obtain  the  support 
of  that  most  valuable  body  to  our  Minutes. 

I  remain,  ever  youis  faithfully,* 

J.  Russell. 

April  15th.^All  is  well  I  The  Wesleyans  have  accepted  the  Minutes.  May 
God  prosper  the  issue !  Took  chair  in  evening  yesterday  of  great  education 
meeting  in  Freemasons*  Hall.  Very  enthusiastio,  very  successful ;  everything 
prospered. 

April  23rd. — ^A  majority  last  night  on  the  Education  Minutes  of  345,  forty- 
seven  only  voting  against  It  1  1  am  truly  thankful.  May  the  measure  be  pros- 
pered to  the  advancement  of  true  religion  I  Now,  where  would  the  Grovenunent 
have  been  had  the  Wesleyans  joined  the  Dissenters  t  Their  union  would  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  Church,  and  all  would  have  been  in  confusion. 

Lord  Ashley  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  an  influential  deputation  that 
had  waited  upon  him,  urging  him  to  stand  for  the  representation  of  Bath,  at 
the  forthcoming  General  Election,  and  offering  to  pay  all  his  expenses ;  and 
on  the  25th  May  he  addressed  the  electors.  Li  his  opening  remarks  he  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  Parliamentary  life.    He  said : — 

I  was  almost  willing  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  all  its  distracting  voca- 
tions ;  for,  however  tempting  to  the  young  and  inexperienced— however  full  of 
promise  of  usefulness  and  of  honour  to  those  who  have  never  tried  it — the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  present,  to  its  more  practised  members,  such  an 
amount  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  as  to  render  it,  of  aU  sublunary  things,  the 
most  to  be  desired. 

The  immense  consumption  of  time,  the  constant  demand  on  the  moral  and 
physical  energies,  the  enormous  effort  which  is  required  to  do  the  smallest  g-ood, 
and  the  misunderstanding  and  abuse  which  constantly  attend  that  attempt — 
these  circumstances,  when  seen  and  felt,  greatly  diminish  the  attraction  of  Par- 
liamentary honours.    Add  to  these  the  state  of  public  parties,  tlie  uncertainty  of 
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the  opinions  of  yonr  own  ordinary  politioal  friendB,  and  the  total  impoesibilitf 
of  reposing  entire  oonfidenoe  in  any  public  man — consider  all  these  tbinfifs,  and 
you  have  but  little  left  to  inspire  any  inordinate  desire  of  senatorial  privile^res. 

The  subjects  he  principally  brought  forward  were  those  connected  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  indicating  principles  rather  thain 
prec  ise  measures,  and  holding  himself  free  to  decide  the  time  and  mode  of 
asserting  them ;  but,  in  all,  he  pledged  himself  to  maintiun  the  "  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State — those  groat  principles  which, 
ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  have  been  recognised  and  cherished  by 
the  people  of  these  realms — the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  every  institution  ecclesiastical  and  civil." 

His  opponent  was  Mr.  Roebuck,  then  his  bitterest  antagonist  in  tlie 
Factory  agitation.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  arrayed  on  his  side  capital,  as  well  as 
considerable  influence,  the  Jews  alone  subscribing  £2,000  towards  his 
expenses,  and  lie  made,  moreover,  the  usual  extravagant  display  which  pro- 
duced no  inconsiderable  impression  upon  a  certain  class  of  electors  in  those 
days.  Lord  Ashley,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  allow  banners,  proces- 
sions,  or  even  ribands;  determined  that  if  he  triumphed,  it  should  be  a 
triumph  of  principles. 

July  24th. — Bath.  Arrived  yesterday — all  seems  quiet,  and  appearances  are 
not  bad.  It  would  require  a  world  of  argument  to  make  me  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Bill ;  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  toils,  ezpenaes,  excite- 
ment, and  evil  passions  of  a  contested  election  would  be  awfully  injurious  to  all 
parties. 

July  26th. — Mobbed  on  Saturday,  and  struck  in  the  evening  by  a  man,  who 
was  instantly  seized,  his  blow  having  been  broken — yet  I  shall  continue  to  walk 
about.  Violence  is  expected  at  the  hustings  ;  I  trust  that  the  police  will  do  their 
duty.  Attended  several  committees,  very  crowded  and  very  hot — all  looks  pretty 
well,  but  "  Dien  disjmsey  Mr.  R.  is  determined,  I  hear,  to  wither  me  by  sarcasms 
— doubtless  be  will  have  the  opportunity  to  revile,  and  I  shall  have  none  to 
answer  ;  but  God  judjre  between  us  1  • 

July  28th. — The  nomination  has  passed  off  quietly — people  noisy,  but  good- 
humoured.  An  immense  meeting  ;  Mr.  Roebuck,  piano  in  comparison  of  what  I 
expected,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  produce  the  only  part  of  my  speech  that  I 
had  prepared  in  answer  to  his  invectives  I 

Perceived  a  change  in  the  i)opular  feeling  towards  end  of  my  speech :  cries 
of  "  Ashley  for  ever  I  "  ten  times  more  frequent  all  this  evening  than  before. 

July  3 1  St. — London.  No  time  for  entries  till  this  morning — many  events; 
returned,  however,  thank  God,  at  the  head  of  the  poll  1  *  A.,  1278  ;  D.,  1228  ; 
R.,  1093. 

August  2nd. — I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  immense  value  of  the  mode  in 
which  I  have  been  returned,  and  of  the  principles  asserted  in  it.  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  God  for.  the  whole  event,  and  for  the  prospect  it  has  opened  to 
me  of  restoration  to  public  usefulness.     I  have  been  excluded  from  Parliament 

*  Lord  Aflhley,  Lord  Duncan,  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  latter  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
poll  alter  a  counectioii  of  fifteen  years  with,  the  constituency. 
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for  two  Sessions,  but  the  time  has  not  been  entirely  lost ;  and  I  am  now  replaced 
in  it  in  a  way  the  most  honourable,  and  the  most  pleasant  on  record  in  the 
history  of  eleclaons.  I  did  not  ask  a  single  vote  ;  I  appeared  but  once  in  Bath, 
and  made  a  single  speech  before  the  week  of  the  dissolution ;  I  did  not  pay  a 
single  farthing ;  I  had  not  an  inch  of  ribbon,  a  banner,  music,  or  a  procession ; 
not  a  penny  during  six  months  was  expended  on  beer ;  nor  had  I  one  paid  agent ; 
the  tradesmen  conducted  the  whole,  and  with  singular  judgment  and  concord. 
This  is  Indeed  a  model  for  elections,  and  heartily  do  I  thank  God  that  the 
precedent  has  been  sit  in  my  instance.  We  had  no  mob,  no  bludgeon-man,  and 
trusted  entirely  to  the  police  and  common  sense.    .    .    . 

Aug.  7th. — ^The  unanimity  of  the  London  press,  great  and  small,  the  blue- 
bottles and  the  gnats,  against  vie  and  for  Rnebftckj  is  very  remarkable.  Punch 
of  yesterday  added  his  sting.  Such  perseverance  cannot  fall  of  some  general 
effect  on  the  public  mind ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  architect,  told  us  a  few 
days  ago,  the  repeated  jars  of  a  train,  XM<^8sii^  over  an  Iran  bridge,  were  equal,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  one  mighty  blow  I 

The  interest  excited  in  Ragged  Schools  and  the  London  City  Mission 
showed  no  sign  of  diminution.  Many  influential  persons  were  eager  to  see 
the  strange  sights  which  Lord  Ashley  so  graphically  described  by  pen  and 
speech.  The  newspaper  press  lent  material  aid  in  nuking  the  subject  popu- 
lar ;  and  the  mustard  seed  was  beginning  to  s]  r^ad  itself  into  tlie  largest  of 
trees.    Frequent  notes  similar  to  the  following  occur  in  tlie  Diary : — 

March  27th. — To  Pye  Street  at  U  o'clock  to  show  Ragged  School  to  Fox  Maule 
and  Mr.  Guthrie.    Lord,  how  we  ought  to  bless  Thee  for  this  measure  of  success  1 

May  1st.— An  article  in  the  Etlinhurgh  Jlevieu)  on  "  Ragged  Schools,"  written, 
evidently,  by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  them.  No  mention  of  our  Ragged 
Union,  no  recognition  of  our  labours  and  services.  The  spirit  of  it  is  good — no 
tendency  to  irreligion.  Now,  I  discern  the  reason  of  their  silence ;  I  see  a 
contemptuous  allusion  to  factory  legislators,  and  any  praise  of  the  Union  would 
involve  a  praise  of  myself.  Such  things  are  in  themselves  of  no  value ;  the 
result  is  the  sum  and  substance,  wherewith  we  should  be  content ;  but  to  a  public 
man,  the  praise  of  successful  efforts,  especially  if  he  be  a  "  philanthropist,"  is 
stock-in-trade  for  further  enterprise ;  to  withhold  it  where  it  is  due,  is  not  so 
much  to  injure  the  man  as  to  retard  humanity. 

The  Broadwall  Ragged  School  in  South  London  owed  its  existenco  to  the 
indefatigable  laboiu^s  of  Mr.  Roger  Miller,  a  City  missionary,  who  had  at  first 
gathered  about  130  of  the  most  destitute  and  forsaken  children  he  conld  find, 
nnd«  in  a  tumbledown  building,  had  laboured,  week-days  and  Sundays,  to  lead 
them  into  better  paths.  Soon  the  crowds  of  applicants  were  too  numerous 
for  the  accommodation ;  and  Lord  Asliley  happening  to  hear  of  this,  sent  for 
Mr.  Miller,  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

Lord  Ashley  seemed  to  know  instinctively  the  men  he  could  trust,  and 
ysMh.  whom  he  conld  work ;  and  once  having  taken  kindly  to  a  man  he  would 
trust  him  implicitly,  and  work  with  him  ungrudgingly.  It  was  so  in  this 
ease ;  and  Mr.  Miller  was  soon  entered  upon  his  list  of  friends.  This  was  no 
meaningless  distinction  implying  mere  patronage.    He  sought  out  in  men 
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beauty  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose,  and  it  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  thej  belonged  to  the  hnmbler  walks  of  life  or  to  the  higher :  he  gnre 
them  his  friendship  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  accepted  the  motto 
of  the  poet  Yormg : — 

*' Jad^e  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death." 

Roger  Miller  was  a  man  whom  Lord  Ashley  highly  esteemed.  Ho  was  a 
frequent,  and  always  a  welcome  Tisitor,  and  iiis  simple,  earnest  deTotion  to 
the  poor,  his  practical  piety,  and  his  cheerful,  hopeful  faith,  were  often  help- 
ful to  the  spiritual  life  of  Lord  Ashley.  The  death  of  this  faithful  mis- 
sion nry,  just-  at  a  time  when  his  labours  were  more  than  eyer  needed,  was  a 
serious  blow,  which  deeply  affected  Lord  Asliiey. 

June  7th. — ^This  morning  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  but  Gfod  give  us  faith  and 
obedience.  Miller  killed  in  the  Birmingham  train  on  Saturday  night.  £  had 
seen  him  in  the  morning,  well  and  full  of  zeal.  He  was  goin;?  to  Manchester  to 
bury  his  mother.  How  inscrutable  are  Thy  ways,  O  Lord  I  Write  this  lesson  on 
our  hearts.  Here  was  a  m&n  rich  in  |?ood  works,  piety,  truth,  servioe  to  €rod  and 
manj  labouring  by  night  and  day  for  humanity  and  religion,  and  especially 
amongst  the  poorest  of  our  race.  He  is  suddenly  cut  off,  his  work  unfinished,  his 
wife  and  children  left  destitute  I  And  this,  too,  when  so  many  profligate,  idle, 
mischievouB,  useless,  survive.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  know  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  to  be,  not  only  in  the  powvr^  but  in  the  care,  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  !  He  is  f^one,  I  believe,  to  his  rest ;  and  now,  0  God,  gfive  us  the  will  and 
the  means  to  aid  his  widow,  who  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  the  children,  who  are 
orphans  I  But  where  shall  I  find  another  such  for  the  charg>e  of  our  Ra^TK^ 
School  ?  Where  another  so  f  ull.of  love,  piety,  earnestness,  discretion,  and  labour  I 
Lord,  Thou  knowest.  Blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  remember  Thine  own  woard*^ 
*•  Feed  my  lambs." 

June  9th. — ^A  far  greater  man  migrht  have  p'one  out  of  the  world  with  much 
less  effect  All  was  grief  on  Monday  at  Broad  wall ;  children  and  adults  wept 
alike,  and  blessed  the  memory  of  poor  Miller.  I  have  known  men  of  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  depart  this  life,  and  every  eye  around  dry  as  the  pavement.  Here 
Vfoes  a  City  mission«ury  at  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  hundreds  are  in  an  ai^rony 
of  sorrow.  I  have  lost  an  intimate  friend.  We  took,  I  may  say,  "  sweet  counsel 
tx>prether.**  A  gap  has  been  made  in  my  life  and  occupations  which  will  not 
easily  be  filled  up. 

Lord  Ashley  had  in  early  life  often  wished  to  devote  himself  to  science. 
At  this  period  in  his  career  he  seemed  about  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
Two  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Qaarterly  Review  for  1847.  The 
fii-st  was  on  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  whose  biography  it  reviews. 

The  second  article  was  on  "  Lodging  Houses,"  and  was  written  to  assist 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  article  on  Raggod  Schools  had  assisted  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

It  was  successful,  and  paved  the  way  for  attempting  greater  tilings,  not 
only  by  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  but  upon  their  model,  and  not  in 
I^oiidon  only  but  in  many  of  the  large  provincial  towns  and  cities. 
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In  Angiui  Lord  Ashley  set  oif  on  a  ronnd  of  yisits,  to  take  a  little 
relaxation  before  the  labonn  of  the  new  Parliament  should  commence. 

Aug.  12th. — Broadlandii.  Went  over  jeeteiday  to  St  Gileses.  Minny,  and  the 
four  boys ;  no  one  there ;  place  solitejry  as  the  plains  of  Tartary,  bat,  thank  Qod, 
it  looked  well  and  ttnii^nred,  A  few  years  a^ro  I  oonid  have  adopted  a  mral  Ufe ; 
I  oonld  not,  I  think,  now  1  My  habits  are  formed  on  metrox>olitan  actiyity,  and 
I  most  ever  be  groping  where  tiiere  is  the  most  mischief.    .    .    . 

Aug.  23rd.— William  Cowper  writes  to  Hinny,  "I  hear  Ashley  sometimes^ 
spoken  of  as  the  only  man  who  is  calculated  to  lead  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
servatlTe  party,  and  certainly  if  he  were  an  ambitions  man  he  might  assume  a 
leadership  witii  many  followers  next  Session,  particularly  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  Chnroh,  Jtc.,  &c."  Well,  this  is  a  new  riew  of  my  futurity ;  what  sport  for 
the  newspapers !  If  they  shot  at  me  while  I  was  merely  a  cooksparrow,  what 
would  they  do  when  I  had  become  a  Popinjay  1  no,  no,  no ;  I  have  opinions  and 
feelings,  strong  and  deep ;  they  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but,  right  or  wrong, 
they  can  never  lead  a  party,  bcMkuse  no  party  would  follow  them. 

Aug.  30th. — R  jde.  Beading  "  Missionary  Enterprises  "  by  Williams.  It  may 
well  make  us  all  blush — ^blush  by  contrast  with  the  missionaries,  blush  by  contrast 
with  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Zeal,  devotion,  joy,  simplicity  of 
heart,  faith  and  love  ;  and  we,  here,  have  barely  affection  enough  to  thank  God 
that  such  deeds  have  been  done.  Talk  of  'Moing  good  "and  *' being. useful  in 
one*s  generation,"  why,  these  admirable  men  performed  more  in  one  month  than 
I  or  many  others  shall  perform  in  a  whole  life  1  O  God,  bless  our  land  to  Thy 
service,  and  make  every  ship  an  ark  of  Noah  to  bear  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  tidings  of  salvation,  over  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Sept  17th. — Galloway  House.  There  cannot  be  a  lovelier  or  more  enjoyable 
spot.  The  air  is  so  elastic  and  bracing  that  it  saves  one  from  Sybaritish  affec- 
tions ;  one  feels  up  to  doing  something.  God  give  me  a  stock  of  health  to  be 
used  in  His  service  I 

Dear  old  Duchess  of  Beaufort  here;  talked  much  with  her  on  the  Second 
Advent ;  we  both  agree  and  delight  in  the  belief  of  the  personal  reign  of  our 
blessed  Lord  on  earth.  I  cannot  understand  the  Scriptures  in  any  other  way  ;  it 
is,  however,  a  doctrine  much  abhorred  by-certain  people,  and  greatly  ridiculed 
and  x>er8ecuted  in  those  who  profess  it ;  the  adversaries  argue  and  revile  as  fiercely 
as  though  they  attacked  or  maintained  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
religion,  whereas  the  reception  of  this  text,  however  comfortable,  is  no  matter 
of  faith. 

Sept.  25th. — ^Wishaw,  Lord  Belhaven*s.  Arrived  here  yesterday,  hospitably 
received ;  found  Miss  Strickland,  authoress  of  '*  Lives  of  Queens  of  England  "  ; 
put  np  my  bristles  in  fear,  and  prepared  for  an  onslaught  of  blue-stocking 
Tractarianism ;  agreeably  disappointed  ;  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  woman. 
She  spoke  gloriously  of  my  public  exploits,  hence  I  suppose  my  becalmed 
spirit.    .    .    . 

Sept.  30th. — ^Achnacarry.  Visit  to  Lord  Malmesbury.  Found  here  Ossulstun, 
the  Castlereaghs,  and  a  Mr.  Giles,  a  skilful  limner.  Rose  this  morning  at  G. 
The  purple  hills  were  tipped  with  the  rising  sun.  and  all  around  is  heathery 
mountain.    It  is  like  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  teacup  with  lovely  edges. 

Oct.  2nd. — ^Impossible  to  describe  the  fascinations  of  these  Highluid  regions; 
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the  hillfl  most  be  seen,  abd  the  air  must  be  breathed ;  one*8  old  limbs  become 
elastic,  and  we  "  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding'  roe  ; "  it  is  a  joy  which  fills  the 
heart  with  thankfulness. 

The  oolours  and  tints  of  eyeiy  kind  and  hue,  in  most  abundant  varietj, 
enliven  the  valleys  and  mountains  with  a  brilliant  glory.  It  looks  as  if  some 
mighty  giant,  intending  to  do  a  landscape,  had  used  a  whole  district  for  his 
palette,  and  spread  it  over  with  all  the  oolours  that  singly  or  combined  can  exin 
in  Nature.  And  as  for  the  whole  effect,  language  is  altogether  impotent ;  one's 
vocabulary  will  supply  no  adequate  terms,  and  must  be  oontent  to  admire  in 
silence'  or  by  short  and  emphatic  ejaculations.    .    .    . 

Oct.  9th.— Roesle  Priory.  Been  here  since  Wednesday;  it  is  a  fine  poesaeseion, 
people  hospitable  and  kind;  found  here  Sheriff  Watson — very  glad  indeed  to 
meet  him — a  tutelar  saint  of  Ragged  Schools ;  also  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  dear 
old  man,  combining  beautifully  science  and  religion.  ...  I  have  been  in 
good  spirits  since  my  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  have  laughed  a  great  deal,  perhaps 
too  much. 

Oct.  20th. — Boiling  Hall,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  Yesterday  evening 
the  Short  Time  Commissioner  of  the  West  Riding  presented  to  Hinny  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  me,  painted  by  Bird,  and  an  excellent  likeness,  as  a  memorial 
of  g^titude  for  my  services.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable  in  every 
sense.  • 

On  his  return  to  London  Lord  Ashley  found  abundant  labours  awaiting 
him.  One  matter  in  particular  claimed  his  attention,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  would  carry  an  urgent  case  to  its  final  issue,  however  pressing 
other  claims  miglit  be.  A  lady,  Mrs.  H„  had  been  shut  up  as  a  lunatic,  bot, 
as  far  as  Lord  ALsliley  and  three  other  Commissioners  coald  iudge,  she  was 
as  sane  as  any  woman  in  England ;  and  he  was  pained  and  alarmed  to  find 
how,  with  aU  the  safeguards  of  the  law,  there  were  still  facilities  for  in- 
carcerating a  victim.  He  spared  no  pains  in  sifting  the  evidence  on  both 
Hides,  and  prosecuted  the  investigation  day  by  day  until  he  had  proof 
indisputable  that  the  lady  was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  conspiracy,  and  was 
))erfectly  sane.  It  need  not  be  added  that  she  was  set  at  liberty  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  patience  and  skill  and  unwearying  labour  of  Lord  Asliley  as  a  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy  can  never  be  told.  One  story  out  of  many,  illustrating 
the  characteristic  promptness  with  which,  even  late  in  life,  he  would  examine 
a  case  and  take  immediate  action,  may  be  cited  here. 

A  lady,  Mrs.  A.,  residing  in  the  West  End,  was  on  visiting  terms  with 
Mrs.  B.,  a  woman  of  fashion  and  position.  There  was  very  little  in  oonunoc 
between  the  two,  and  the  visits  of  Mrs.  A.  would  have  been  loss  f  reqnrat 
tlian  they  were,  had  she  not  taken  a  more  than  passing  interest  in  a  yoiuig 
lady,  Miss  C.  wlio  was  staying,  indefinitely  as  it  seemed,  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  B.  There  was  a  great  charm  in  lier  conversation,  and  the  visits  of 
Mrs.  A.  seemed  to  afford  her  considerable  pleasure,  although  they  were  only 
of  an  occasional  and  somewhat  formal  kind.     One  day  when  Mrs.  A.  called, 

*  It  now  hangs  at  St.  Giles  ■  Houae. 
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Miss  C.  was  not  there,  and  on  niakinsr  very  pointed  inquiries,  she  was.  after 
some  hesitation,  informed  that  her  vouiig  friend  was  out  of  her  mind,  and 
was  in  an  asylum  fifty  miles  away  from  town,  the  name  of  the  asylum  being* 
mentioned. 

That  eyening  Mrs.  A.  felt  troubled  and  distressed ;  she  had  seen  Miss  C. 
only  a  week  or  ten  days  previously,  and  perceived  no  indication  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind.  It  was  true  she  had  observed  indications  of  sadness  and 
depression  of  spirits,  and  had  feared  that  her  young  friend  was  not  happy ; 
but  that  she  waA  out  of  her  mind  and  fit  to  be  in  an  asylum,  she  could  not 
and  would  not  believe.  She  was  greatly  troubled,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go.  At  length  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
was  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  and  she  went  straight  away  to  his  house, 
foimd  him  at  home,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  It  was  evening  when  she 
arrived  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  dinner  was  on  the  table,  but  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  on  his  way  to  the  railway  station 
to  go  down  to  the  asylum  and  investigate  the  matter  for  himself.  He  did  so, 
and  on  the  follovring  day  the  young  lady  was  released,  it  having  been 
authoritatively  ascertained  that  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  render  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  an  inmate  of  an  asylum. 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  23rd 
K'ovember,  and  her  speech  was,  for  the  first  time,  transmitted  to  the  chief 
towns  in  the  kingdom  by  the  electric  telegraph. 

At  the  preceding  General  Election  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild  was  returned 
for  the  City  of  London — the  first  Jew  ever  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  the  question  of 
the  removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities  was  revived.  The  subjeot  had  been 
frequently  under  discussion  since  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  in  1830,  first  brought 
forward  a  Bill  to  enable  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament.  At  that  time  a  Jew  was 
liable  to  every  kind  of  humiliation :  he  could  not  vote  unless  he*  took  the 
prescribed  oath ;  he  could  not  be  an  attorney,  or  practise  at  the  bar,  or  be 
employed  in  a  school,  and,  in  many  other  respects,  was  "  conspicuous  in  a  free 
community  as  a  man  under  a  social  and  political  ban."  In  the  course  of 
years,  however,  various  concessiuus  had  been  made,  until  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  were  accorded  to  him,  except  the  most  coveted  honour  of  all — the 
right  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  resolution  to  enable  Baron  Rothschild  to  take 
his  seat,  and,  although  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  the 
resolution — "  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament " — was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  253  to  186.  The  Bill  was  eventually  thrown  out,  however,  in 
the  Lords. 

Lord  Ashley  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  his  speech  told  with  consider- 
able effect.  His  objection  was  not  to  admitting  tlicm  as  Jews,  but  that  tlie 
Oath  of  Allegiance  should  be  altered  to  suit  them.  "  What  I  said  in  effect 
was  this,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  wbrm  telling  the  story  of  tlicse  times  to 
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the  writer :  "  You  call  on  ns  to  alter  the  oath  bj-  striking  out  the  words  '  on 
the  faith  of  a  Ghristiaii/  and  ask  the  Legislatare  to  affirm  that  tiiis  is 
unnecessary.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  playing  with  the  name  of  Christ,  hj 
striking  it  out  of  an  oath,  to  please  any  one.  If  yon  like  to  have  no  oath  at 
all,  well  and  good,  but  I  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  its  alteration,  wlu<^ 
is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith." 

The  closing  events  of  the  year  are  thus  recorded : — 

Nov.  15th. — ^Dined  with  John  Russell  on  Saturday  last.  I  had  some  thought 
of  avoiding  any  ''private"  civilities;  but. I  determined  otherwise — he  made 
a  friendly  advance  and  quasi-apology  ;  let  us  forget  all  in  the  common 
necessity.    ... 

Nov.  19th. — ^Windsor  Castle.  Game  here  on  Wednesday  evening.  Queen  kind 
and  hospitable :  may  God  shield  her  and  hers  from  every  mischief,  and,  above 
all,  incline  her  heart  to  thoughts  of  service  and  of  love.  My  visits  here  mark 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progrress  of  things ;  as  such  they  have  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly in  **  looking  after  those  things  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth.*'  Sir  6. 
Grey  here  also ;  he  is  "  a  good  man  and  a  just**    .    .    . 

Dec.  13th. — A  singular  correspondence  in  the  paper  to-4ay.  The  Bishops 
(twelve  in  number,  Winchester  and  Ely  surprise  me)  remonstrate  with  Lord  J. 
Russell  for  his  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  1  Their  letter  is  weak,  almost 
foolish,  his  reply  is  clever  and  just.  My  opinion  is  quoted  as  having  been  given 
to  Russell  in  support  of  the  appointment.  He  did  not  previously  consult  me  on 
it.  He  asked  me  subsequently  what  I  thought  I  replied,  "  I  should  not,  had  I 
been  Prime  Minister,  have  made  the  appointment  myself ;  but  now  that  it  is 
made,  I  venture  to  say  that  more  good  than  evil  will.  I  think,  come  out  of  it. 
His  appointment  as  Regius  Professor  was  infamous,  because  his  writings  at 
that  time  were  Neolog-ioal,  of  the  school  of  Strauss ;  but  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  he  has  written  and  published  very  beautiful  and  orthodor  dis- 
courses.**   .    .    . 

Dec.  ISth. — ^To-morrow  Jew  Bill  in  House  of  Commons.  I  must  speak ;  may 
God  give  me  a  mouth  and  wisdom  ;  if  I  fail  I  shall  be  discouraged  for  any  future 
effort :  my  spirit  is  far  from  elastic,  I  was  always  easily  depressed,  I  am  more  so 
now.    .    ,    . 

Deo.  17th. — ^Who  ever  trusted  in  God,  and  was  disappointed  7  Spoke  last 
night,  and  obtained  (I  am  full  of  wonder)  astonishing  success.  How  curious  I 
I  was  so  frightened  and  dejected  that  I  had  almost  determined  not  to  rise. 
A  minute  more  of  my  predecessor's  speech  would  have  consigned  me  to 
silence  I     .    .     . 

Dec.  20th. — Now,  is  this  result  traceable,  in  His  free  mercy  to  past  faith  f  I 
resigned  my  seat  in  Parliament,  and  all  my  public  hopes  and  public  oarser,  that 
I  might  not  give  "  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme,**  and  I  sur- 
rendered  everything  to  His  keeping.  Mark  the  issue:  my  Ten  Hours  Bill  is 
carried  in  my  absence.  I  am  returned  to  Parliament  in  a  singularly  and  unusu- 
al Ir  honourable  way,  and  within  three  weeks  I  begin  to  occupy  a  higher  position 
til  an  at  any  antecedent  period  :  surely  it  is  a  completion  of  the  promise,  ^'Them 
that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.*'    .     .    . 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

1848. 

« 

The  year  1848  was  ushered  in  amid  distrust,  perplexity,  and  doubt.  Erory- 
where  there  was  foreboding  of  some  unseen  and  undefined  misfortunes. 
Men's  souls  were  stirred  by  strange  presentiments. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  rumblings  were  heard  which  presaged  the 
approaching  storm. 

"Events  are  coming  to  the  surface/'  wrote  Lord  Ashley,  early  in  the 
year.  "  We  see  the  stir  on  the  waves,  and  we  shall  soon  see  ^e  mass  thrown 
up  by  the  volcanoes.  Italy  is  in  open  revolution ;  Austria  is  crumbling  to 
pieces;  France  internally  is  threatened  by  reform  conflicts;  England  is 
harassed  by  falling  revenue,  want  of  employment,  republican  principles,  and 
Church  dissensions ;  America  is  rushing  to  debt,  foreign  conquest,  and 
dissolution  of  States." 

The  great  event  which  was  to  become  the  signal  for  the  pent-up  fires  to 
break  forth  all  over  Europe  was  not  a  surprise  to  some,  although  unexpected 
by  the  majority — a  third  revolution  in  France,  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Orleaus  dynasty,  and  the  election  of  a  Provisional 
Grovemment  and  a  National  Assembly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  here,  however  briefly,  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  Revolution.  The  spark  which  caused  the  explosion  was  an  arbitrary 
attempt  to  stop  a  proposed  Reform  banquet. 

Lord  Ashley  took  an  intense  interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  events ; 
and  his  Diary  gives  a  complete  epitome  of  the  revolutionary  epidemic,  which 
spread  over  nearly  all  the  courts  and  capitals  of  the  Continent.  If  we  quote 
from  it  only  sparingly,  it  is  because  we  wish  to  confine  our  extracts  more 
particularly  to  those  passages  which  show  the  current  of  his  own  life. 

Feb.  25th. — ^Are  we  not  in  times  of  wonder,  distress,  and  danger?  To-day 
the  grass  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.  On  Tuesday  the  King  of  the 
French  was  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  Paris  alone ;  and  on  lliursday  he  is  an  outcast  from  his 
dominions,  expelled  with  indignity  from  his  capital,  his  palace  plundered,  and 
himself  cast  down  to  a  private  station.  Revolution  and  anarchy  axe  in  the 
ascendant ;  the  whole  royal  family  is  exiled,  a  Bepublio  proclaimed,  and  France, 
apparently,  on  the  eve  of  a  democracy,  a  consulate,  and  an  empire  I  "  Woe,  woe, 
woe,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ! "  None  of  this  surprises  me,  except  the 
electrical  suddenness  of  the  event.  The  King  has,  for  seyenteen  years,  been 
combating  the  principles  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  resLsting  the  national 
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feelings  that  were  evoked  and  cherished  to  prepare  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
fig^htin^  the  whirlwind  that  he  himself  sowed  as  a  storm.  How  could  he,  and 
his  Minister  Guizot,  suppose  that  a  nation  of  thirty-two  millions  would  rest 
content  with  an  electoral  S3rstem  based  on  240,000  voters,  one-half  of  whom  were 
Government  placemen  7  One  thing  alone  surprises  me  :  that  thej  should  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Charles  X.,  and  have  been  deceived  in  their  estimate 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers !  This  is  really  a  judicial  blindness,  that  with  such 
an  example  to  gruide  them,  they  should  have  fallen  into  the  same  pit  I 

Feb.  2Gth. — ^A  Republic  is  proclaimed,  and  anarchy  reigns  in  Paris.  Revolu- 
tions, which  in  former  days  required  years,  are  now  perfected  in  days ;  a  week  in 
an  age  for  these  extraordinary  events.  **  So  great  power  in  one  hour  is  come  to 
nought ;"  all  his  schemes  about  dynasties,  his  astute  and  false  diplomacy  for  the 
Spanish  marriage,  his  rigorous  and  absolute  laws  for  the  foundation  of  despotism, 
his  terrible  army  schooled  in  Airica,  his  vast  fortifications  of  the  capital,  lus 
mighty  authority  among  crowned  heads  as  the  ruler  of  thirty-two  miUionB  of  a 
military  nation,  all  blown  away  like  a  soap  bubble  I  "  Afflavit  Deus."  .  .  . 
We  are  not  safe  here ;  a  falling  revenue  in  the  face  of  a  necessarily,  I  fear, 
increasing  expenditure,  and  a  determination  to  admit  no  new  taxes.  Trade,  too, 
is  fearfully  stagnant,  and  distress  prevails  universally.  In  this  state  of  things 
comes  a  French  Revolution  I  .  .  .  Now  what  sufficient  ground  is  there  for  all 
this  rebellion  7  The  sagacious  Cobden  said,  a  week  ago,  in  taunting  contrast  with 
the  English  system :  "  The  French  are  most  happy,  they  have  no  privileged 
orders,  no  large  properties,  no  established  Church ;  l^ey  have  obtained  all  that 
they  want,  another  Revolution  is  impossible  I " 

With  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  from  France  the  spirit  of  Berolation 
was  let  loose  in  Europe.  Every  country  suffered  more  or  less,  but  those 
countries  which  suffered  least  were  England  and  Belgium.  In  England, 
however,  disaffection  had,  in  a  limited  degree,  been  for  some  time  growing, 
and  tlie  events  in  France  brought  it  to  a  head.  The  Chartists,  led  by  mad 
Feargus  O'Connor,  who  had  beei>  returned  for  Nottingham  at  the  General 
Election  of  1847,  immediately  commenced  an  agitation  for  "  their  rights." 
Their  programme  included  "Down  with  the  Ministry,"  "Dissolve  the 
Parliament,"  "  The  People's  Charter,"  and  "  No  Surrender ; "  and  preparations 
were  made  to  hold  a  monster  demonstration  in  April  to  demand  these  points. 

The  state  of  England  was  to  some  extent  alarming.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  distress,  almost  unprecedented,  prevailed,  and  a  revolntionaiy 
spirit  was  abroad ;  nevertheless,  the  people  remained  tranquil — ^thanks,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  boon  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill — and  in  Mancliester  alone, 
some  thousands  of  the  operatives  enrolled  themselves  as  special  constables. 
In  London  there  was  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  lawlessness,  excited  partly  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  and  others  like-minded,  who  urged  the  people  not  to  fear 
"  the  vile  men  of  the  law,  the  police,  the  troops,  or  the  shop-keeping'  specials.'" 
In  Ireland  the  United  Irishman  was  urging  its  readers  "  to  sell  all  that  they 
had  to  buy  a  gun."  In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool,  there  was  riot- 
ing and  loss  of  life  among  the  starving  and  the  unemployed. 

Everywhere  these  symptoms  caused  a  sense  of  uneasiness ;  no  one  knew 
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what  aniprise  and  alarm  the  uext  hoar  might  not  bring  forth.    Meanwhile, 
events  in  France  were  hnrrjing  on.  ^ 

March  2nd. — If  the  King,  Instead  of  signing  his  abdication,  had  thrown  him- 
self among  the  troops  whioh  remained  firm,  he  might  have  prolonged  the  mon- 
archy of  the  barricades.  But  he  has  been  "demented  "  for  a  lon$r  time  past ;  his 
obstinate  maintentfnoe  of  all  the  cormptions  of  France,  both  in  publio  men  and 
public  thingfs,  because  he  chose  to  govern  by  them ;  his  eager  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  place  for  his  own  children,  the  history  of  the  Gond6  property,  the  appanages, 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  regarded  simultaneously  with  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  social  welfare  of  France,  led  the  whole  nation  to  believe  that  he  was 
Harpagon  engrafted  on  Louis  XIY.  Like  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  over- 
reached himself  by  his  over-cleverness,  and  has  now  found  that  all  the  sagacity 
and  experience  of  the  most  tried  of  men  are  not  necessarily  "  counsel,  wisdom,  and 
understanding."  .  .  .  But  we  are  in  a  social  revolution  ;  the  first  was  against 
aristocracies  and  established  Churches,  the  second  against  a  particular  dynasty, 
the  third  against  that  which  alone  remains,  the  possession  and  rights  of  property  I 
The  workpeople  have  thrust  their  special  representatives,  Blanc  and  Albert,  into 
the  highest  offices,  and  have  propounded  their  own  code  of  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  labour.  ...  In  England  we  have  yet  Conservative  feeling  enough  to 
resist  a  storm.  Our  peril  will  arise  from  a  calm.  A  storm  of  violence  we  should 
shrink  from  or  withstand ;  the  calm  of  Bepublioan  success  would  inevitably 
breed  a  spirit  of  imitation. 

March  4th. — Louis. Philippe  is  actually  in  England.  He  landed  at  Newhaven, 
in  Sussex,  from  an  English  steamer,  on  one  of  the  points  selected,  by  his  son 
Prince  Joinville  and  others,  as  the  fittest  for  a  descent  upon  the  British  territory  I 
He  was  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  Gkxi  be  praised,  adversity  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins. 

March  8th. — ^Noise  and  disturbance  yesterday  and  to-day  in  Trafalgar  Square ; 
windows,  lamps,  and  heads  broken ;  a  mass  of  housebreakers  and  pickpockets, 
swollen  by  idlers.  In  these  days,  however,  everything  must  be  noted.  More 
serious  riots  at  Glasgow ;  many  {>hops  of  great  value  plundered. 

March  10th. — ^Breakfasted  with  Mahon,  to  meet  Maoaulay  and  Carlyle  ;  plea- 
sant, but  strange. 

Provisional  Government  have  fixed  wages  of  cab-drivers  at  three  francs  and  a 
half  a  day  ;  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction  has  issued  a  circular  to  announce  to 
the  electors  that  ''education"  and  ''fortune"  "are  not  required  for  a  Deputy." 
An  unlettered  peasant  "  would  be  better  for  an  agricultural  district"  Go  it^  my 
hearty  I 

"France  for  the  French."  All  English  workmen  have  been  expelled,  and 
with  circumstances  of  great  oppression  and  dishonour.  They  were  driven  out  by 
the  bayonet ;  not  allowed  to  brine  away  even  their  property,  nor  to  receive  their 
arrears  of  wages.  Tet,  without  their  aid,  not  a  railway  could  have  been  con- 
structed in  France,  and,  I  believe,  hardly  a  factory  carried  on. 

A  general  panic  among  the  English  residents  in  Paris  endued.  They  fled 
in  various  directions,  and  abandoned  the  city.  Those  only  were  left  behind 
who  had  no  means  of  flight — artisans  and  domestics,  dependent  for  employ • 
ment  upon  the  better  classes  of  their  countrymen.    Nor  was  the  situation  of 
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the  Engliflh  artisans  in  the  provinces  any  safer.  There  were  manj  thoasasds 
scattered  orer  France ;  in  the  factories  of  Normandy  alone  there  were  no  less 
than  2,500  English  workmen  employed.  There,  and  elsewhere,  riots  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  aU  masters  who  gave  employment  to  British  artisans 
being  marked  out  for  attaoL  At  Boulogne,  from  one  single  factory,  English 
workmen,  numbering,  with  their  wives  and  families,  700  souls,  were  dismissed 
in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  rioters. 

Turned  out  of  their  homes,  denied  employment  or  public  relief,  with  rents 
half  a  year  in  advance  imposed  upon  them,  involving  them  in  losses ;  met  at 
the  savings  bank,  where  their  earnings  had  been  deposited,  with  the  answer 
of  *'  No  funds,"  their  ease  was  desperate.  They  crowded  the  Fren^  out- 
ports,  and  clamoured  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 

With  Lord  Ashley  originated  the  scheme  for  their  relief.  An  inflnentiil 
committee  was  called  together,  over  which  he  presided ;  funds  were  collected, 
agencies  wero  set  to  work,  and  Lord  Falmerston  and  the  authorities  at  the 
Foreign  Office  gave  effect  to  their  aims  in  various  instances  in  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  for  the  committee  to  have  roalised  them. 

Among  the  results  of  their  efforts,  upwards  of  6,000  refugees  were  brought 
over,  cared  for  on  their  arrival,  and  passed  on  to  their  respective  destinations, 
while  special  provision  was  made  for  the  children  of  the  British  Orphan 
School  in  connection  with  the  Marbo&uf  Episcopsl  chapel  in  Faris,  whieh  had 
been  broken  up  during  the  general  panic  in  that  city. 

In  referring  to  these  and  kindred  efforts,  and  also  to  a  speech  made  by 
Lord  Ashley,  on  the  16th  of  Maroh,  on  better  *'  Medical  Brclief  to  the  Sick 
Poor,*'  the  Times  said, "  Political  economists  and  men  of  the  worid  vQte  Lord 
Ashley  a  bore,  but  there  is  none  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  twenty 
8}>eeche8  from  him  on  matters  of  Humanity,  than  one  circular  from  Ledm 
Bollin;"  while  the  Morning  Chronicle,  treating  him  with  contemptuous 
kindness,  said,  "  No  thinking  man  concurs  with  Lord  Ashley ;  but  it  is  a  veiy 
good  thing,  in  these  days,  to  have  a  nobleman  who  brings  forward  the  dis> 
tresses  and  needs  of  the  people,  and  gives  them  assurances  that  their  ease  will 
be  considered." 

It  was  in  allusion  to  these  romarks  that  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary 
was  made : — 

March  2l8t.— Amidst  all  this  oontempt  and  desertion,  I  may  rejoioe  and 
heartily  thank  Ood  that  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  York^re,  suffering 
as  they  are,  remain  perfectly  tranquil  Such,  under  God,  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  sympathy  and  generous  legislation.  In  Manchester  seyeral  thousands 
enrolled  themselves  as  special  constables. 

While  uneasiness  was  increasing  at  home,  "men's  hearts  were  failing  them 
for  fear  "  on  the  Continent. 

March  23rd.— Insurrection  at  Berlin  I  Insurrection  at  Vienna  I  The  Prince 
Mettemioh  deposed  I  It  is  astounding  at  first  to  see  how  these  great  monarchies 
fall !  They  seem  as  though  they  had  no  roots,  nor  ever  had  any.  The  truth  is, 
that  for  years  their  foundations  have  been  undermined ;  they  were  as  rotten  a 
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quarter  of  »  oentarj  ago ;  but  either  the  gale  of  wind  was  not  atrong  enough, 
or  it  failed  to  hit  them  on  the  weak  aide,  and  at  the  right  momenta  The  first 
Reyolntion  in  Franoe  shook  the  whole  system ;  bnt  war  and  terror  diverted 
men's  minds.  Peaoe  brought  refleotion,  oomparison,  anticipation.  The  second 
Revolation  gave  a  blow  on  the  other  side,  and  completely  snapped  the  roots  and 
loosened  the  earth ;  the  third  brought  down  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  single 
gust ! 

March  26th. — Berolutions  go  olBF  like  pop-guns  I  Lombardy  is  in  full  revolt ; 
it  will  doubtless  be  severed  from  the  Austrian  Empire.    .    .    . 

March  30th.  .  .  .  We  have  yet  a  tumult  in  store,  English  Chartists  and 
Irish  Bepealers  are  to  have  their  day.  "  Count  no  man  happy  before  he  be  dead," 
count  no  event  small  untQ  it  shall  have  passed. 

Happily,  the  event  so  much  dreaded — the  great  Chartist  demonstration— 
collapsed  in  a  most  ignominious  manner.  But  the  alarm  had  been  serious,  and 
the  precautions  unprecedented.  The  military  defence  of  the  metropolis  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  troops  were  ready  everywhere ;  a 
quarter  of  a  million  citizens  were  enrolled  as  special  constables ;  Downing 
Street  was  barricaded.  But  on  the  day  before  the  "  Demonstration  "  the 
Chartist  leaders  quarrelled  amongst  themselves ;  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
these  dissensions  were  renewed ;  the  police  informed  the  rioters  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Thames,  and  the  whole  affair  ended  in  a 
ridiculous  fiasco. 

April  10th. — ^The  threatened  day  has  arrived.  How  will  it  end  ?  Referring 
to  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  close  peaceably,  but  who  knows  7  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  has  told  us,  and  would  that  one  and  all  reoognised 
from  our  hearts,  *'  Bxoept  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 


vain." 


April  12th. — It  ended,  how  shall  we  sufficiently  praise  God,  according  to  our 
minutest  prayers.  AU  was  peaceable^  The  meeting  at  no  time  exceeded  thirteen 
thousand.  No  more  actual  disturbance  than  on  ordinary  days.  The  procession 
was  abandoned,  and  the  petition  came  down  in  a  hack  cab.  Surely  the  glory 
must  be  to  Him  *'  who  stllleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  madness  of  the 
people." 

April  13th. — ^Nevertheless,  I  remain  of  the  same  mind.  All  things  are 
tending  to  a  change.  We  are  entering  on  a  new  politioal  dispensation ;  and 
many  of  us  probably  will  outlive  the  integrity  of  our  aristooratioal  institutions. 
Men  are  talking,  they  know  not  why,  and  they  do  not  refieot  how,  of  this  slight 
oonoession  and  that;  of  an  "enlargement  of  the  franohise,"  and  other  vagaries. 
No  one,  except  the  Chartists,  has  asked  for  it,  and  they  will  rest  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  whole.  The  middle  classes  are  content,  and  so  are  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  working  people ;  but  this  will  be  of  no  avail  against  induBtinct 
terrors,  ignorant  uneasiness,  and  speculative,  not  sooial  policy.  A  Sanitary  Bill 
would,  in  five  years,  confer  more  blessing  and  obliterate  more  Chartism  than 
universal  suffrage  in  half  a  century ;  but  the  world,  when  ill  at  ease,  flies  always 
to  politics,  and  omits  the  statistics  of  the  chimney-corner,  where  aU  a  man's 
comfort  or  discomfort  lies.    .    .    . 

In  the  "Life  of  the  Prince  Conaart,**  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  after  describing 
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the '  tarbulent  state  of  the  coantr}r  and  the  anxiety  with  which  it 
regarded  by  the  Queen  and  Prince,  proceeds  to  say :  "  An  opportnnity  arose 
during  this  month  (May)  for  the  Prince  to  take  the  position  before  the  world 
which  he  afterwards  occupied  with  so  much  honour,  as  the  adTOcat«  of 
measures  for  improTing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  dasses.  Four  years 
previously  he  had  testifted  his  interest  in  the  subject — one  that  always  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart — by  becoming  the  President  of  the  Society  which  had 
been  established  with  this  special  object.*  The  Society,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  been  making  its  way  steadily,  but  slowly,  for  public  attention  had  yet  to 
be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  it  was  considered  by  Lord 
Ashley,  and  others  of  its  active  promoters,  that  the  appearance  of  tlie  Prince 
in  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting  to  advocate  its  interests  at  this  time  might 
be  attended  with  excellent  results.  The  Prince,  ever  ready  to  show  his  sym- 
pathy and  interest  for  that  class  of  our  community  which  has  most  of  the 
toil,  and  least  of  the  enjoyments,  of  this  world,t  at  once  fell  in  with  their 
view8.'*J 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  elsewhere  has 
described  so  fully  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  any  important  event  in 
the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  should,  in  this  instance,  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  them,  and  passed  over  in  silence  not  only  the  action  of  Lord 
Ashley  in  the  matter,  but  also  some  interesting  details  as  regards  the  action 
of  the  Prince.     These  omissions  we  are  fortunately  able  to  supply. 

Under  the  date  of  the  19th  April,  Lord  Ashley  entered  in  his  Diary : — 

April  19  th. — Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Queen  has  sent  for  me  to  talk  over 
the  condition  of  the  working  people ;  and  here  I  am.  I  was  obliged  to  put  off 
Golden  Lane  Ragged  School  (W.  Cowper  took  the  chair  for  me).  Her  Majesty 
very  amiable  and  very  considerate  for  the  poor.  God  be  praised,  who  has  put 
such  thoughts  into  her  heart  I  May  they  bring  forth  fruit  to  His  glory  on  earth, 
and  her  own  peace  in  time  and  eternity  1    .    .    . 

From  a  memorandum  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
from  conversations  with  him  upon  the  subject,  noted  down  at  the  timei^  the 
following  particulars  are  obtained  :— 

The  Queen  sent  for  me  to  Osborne ;  the  Fairy  was  ready  for  me  at  Gosport, 
and  I  went.  The  Queen  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  so  was  the  Prince,  by  the 
Revolution  in  France  and  the  exile  of  Louis  Philippe.  They  feared  the  continuance 
of  commotions  in  England,  and  were  desirous  to  know  how  they  could  exercise 
their  influence  to  soothe  the  people.  The  Queen,  on  my  arrival,  expressed  this 
sentiment  very  warmly,  and  added  at  dinner,  "  The  Prince  will  talk  to  you  to- 
morrow. We  have  sent  for  you  to  have  your  opinion  on  what  we  should  do  in 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  show  our  interest  in  the  working  classes,  and  yon 
are  the  only  man  who  can  advise  us  in  the  matter." 

On  the  following  mominji:,  during  a  long  walk  in  the  gardens,  lasting  for 

*  The  Labourers*  Friend  Society. 

t  His  own  words  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  18th  May,  I848L 

X  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort^''  vol.  IL,  p.  46. 
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over  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  discussed  with  the  Piinoe  the  oondition  of  affairs  and 
the  state  of  the  nation.  He  asked  me  mj  advice,  and  how  he  could  best  assist 
towards  the  common  weal. 

"  Now,  sir,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  have  to  ask  yonr  Royal  Highness  whether  I  am 
to  speak  oat  freely,  or  to  observe  Court  form  ?  '* 

**  For  GkKl's  sake,"  he  answered,  "  speak  out  freely.** 

"  Then,  sir,  I  would  say  that  at  this  juncture  you  hold  a  position  in  which  yon 
can  render  to  the  country  far  greater  assistance  than  if  you  were  its  king.  Ton 
can  speak  as  a  king,  represent  a  king,  without  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
restrictions  of  a  king.  Tour  presence,  though  formally  different,  is  virtually  the 
presence  of  the  Queen.  My  earnest  advice  to  you  is,  that  you  should  put  yourself 
at  the  head  of  all  social  movements  in  art  and  science,  and  especially  of  those 
movements  as  they  bear  upon  the  poor,  and  thus  show  the  interest  felt  by  Royalty 
in  the  happiness  of  the  king'dom." 

*'  What  can  I  do  7  "  the  Prince  asked,  eagerly. 

*'  On  the  18th  of  May  next,  the  anniversary  of  the  Labourers*  Friend  Society 
will  be  held,  and  if  your  Royal  Highness  will  accompany  me,  first  to  see  some  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  afterwards  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  I  am  satisfied 
it  will  have  a  good  effect.  Ton  should  come  in  three  carriages,  and  have  the 
footmen  in  red  liveries— even  these  things  are  not  without  their  influence.*' 

The  Prince  at  once  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  arrangements  for  carrying 
it  out  were  discussed.  But  when  Lord  John  Russell  heard  it  he  was  frantic,  and 
brought  to  bear  every  possible  opposition,  as  he  often  did  with  regard  to  other 
schemes  which  he  did  not  originate  himself. 

It  was  with  uo  little  regret  that  Lord  Ashley  received  the  following  letter 

from  the  Prince : — 

U.R.H,  the  PriTice  Cowtort  to  Lord  Aahley. 

Osborne,  AprU  237YJf,*1848. 

Mt  dear  Lord  Ashley,— Lord  John  Russell  did  not  Uke  the  idea  of  my 
presiding  at  Exeter  Hall  on  account  of  the  risk  of  a  disturbance.  I  begged  him 
to  consider  the  question  a  little  longer,  and  to  consult  Sir  George  Grey  before 
committing  himself  against  it,  I  have  received  this  morning  the  enclosed,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  is  decisive  against  the  plan.  Though  I  must  admit  that  there  is 
strong  reason  against  it,  I  sincerely  regret  it,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another 
becoming  opportunity  for  expressing  the  sincere  interest  which  the  Queen  and 
myself  feel  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  Ton  may  have 
opportunities  for  conveying  our  sentiments.  At  any  rate,  our  Society  ought  to 
be  more  prominently  brought  before  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  invited  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  to  have  these  gone  into 
by  those  who  imderstand  the  matter,  and  to  give,  in  this  way,  the  means  to  the 

higher  classes  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Albert. 
The  enclosure  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  was  as  follows : — 

Lord  John  Muesell  to  HM.H.  the  Prinee  Consort, 

Cheshau  Place,  April  22nd,  1848. 
Sir, — On  oonsidering  further  Lord  Ashley's  proposal  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  risk  is  greater  than  the  probable  advantage.  Any  ChartLst 
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mifirht  atfcend  and  attempt  to  speak ;  sach  an  attempt  would  be  resieted  by  Vtm 
meeting:,  and  muoh  oonfnsion  might  ensae.  The  trinmphant  reception  of  joor 
Royal  Highness  wonld  not  compensate  for  any  disturbance  of  the  meetiii^.  Sir 
George  G-rey,  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  oonoors  entirely  in  this  opinion.  The 
Repealers  in  Dublin  have  become  more  violent  since  my  declaration,  but  the 
well-affected  are  confirmed  in  their  loyally.  In  England  the  GhartistB  aeem  to 
bo  declining  in  numbers  and  mischief. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

Faithftil  and  obedient  senrsat^ 

;  J.  RUBSKLL. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Ashley  had  another  interview  with  the  Prince — at 
Buckingham  Palace — and  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  intention,  **  This  is 
a  matter/*  he  said,  "  in  which  your  Boyal  Highness  is  perfectly  free  to  act  as 
you  may  please,  and  my  advice  is  that  you  tell  Loird  John  Russell  that  yoo 
are  as  good  a  judge  as  he  is." 

On  the  29th  April  the  Prince  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  :— 

The  book  which  you  sent  me  certainly  shows  great  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  mischievous  folks  to  attack  the  Royal  family ;  but  this  rather  furnishes  me 
with  one  reason  more  for  attending  the  meeting,  and  showing  to  those  who  are 
thus  to  be  misguided,  that  the  Royal  family  are  not  merely  living  npon  the 
earnings  of  the  people  (as  these  publications  try  to  represent),  without  caring 
for  the  poor  labourers,  but  that  they  are  anxious  about  their  welfare,  and  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  their  oondition.  We  may 
possess  these  feelings,  and  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  ignorant  of  it, 
because  they  have  never  heard  it  expressed  to  them,  or  seen  any  tan^ble  piroof 
of  it* 

Eventually  the  advice  of  Lord  Ashley  prevailed,  the  oppositioa  of  Lord 
John  Russell  was  overruled,  and  the  Prince  wrote : — 

From  If,R.ff.  the  Prince  Comort  to  Lord  AMey. 

B.P.,  t,  184& 
Mt  deab  Lobd  Abhlet, — I  am  glad  that  all  diflculties  are  removed  with 
respect  to  the  meeting.     Thursday,  the  18th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  will  suit  me 
pei^ectly.    I  must  see  you  soon  upon  the  subject ;  perhaps  you  oould  oall  beze 
to-morrow  at  four  o'clock. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Albkbt. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  Prince  arrived  with  a  brilliant  cortege,  and, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Ashley,  went  to  George  Street,  St.  Giles's,  and  other 
streets  in  that  neighbourhood,  entered  house  after  house  to  examine  the  aetnal 
state  of  affairs,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  enthnsiasm.t 
Later  on  the  Prince  took  the  chair  at  the  public  meeting,  and,  as  Sir  Theodore 

♦  Quoted  in  "  life  of  Prince  Consort,  •»  vol.  iL,  p.  47. 

t  "  If  the  Prinoe  goes  on  like  this,"  said  a  Sooiallst  to  the  Rev.  Ifr.  Bftuidb,  a 
■aalous  evangelist  to  the  working  classes,  "  why,  he'U  upset  our  apple-cart !  *' 
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Martin  hijs  indy,  "  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  speech  which  first  fairly 
showed  to  the  country  what  he  was." 

Lord  Ashley  refers  to  it  in  his  Diary  thus  :— 

May  Idth. — ^Yesterday,  a  grlorions  meeting  of  the  Lab.  Friend  Soo.  Prince 
Albert  in  the  chair— Non  nobis  Domine,  non  nobis  Domine !  baty  God  fgrre  ns  grace 
to  bless  Thee ;  no  drawback  at  all.  it  is  new  life  to  onr  efforts.    .    .    . 

May  2(>th.— Hear  little  bat  satiBf action  at  the  suooess  of  the  meeting,  '*  So 
wise,  80  oppoztone,  so  very  happy  "  all  this  because  it  succeeded.  What  would 
have  been  tiie  indignation  and  contempt  against  me  had  it  failed  I  But  God  was 
my  helper ;  I  may  now,  on  this  stock  of  reputation  for  good  judgment,  obtain 
influence  to  do  good  in  other  things.  "Put  into  my  heart  good  desires,  and 
enable  me  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect**  Prince  Albert  did  his  part 
admirably,  with  remarkable  grace  and  modesty.  His  speech,  too,  was  excellent 
in  itself ;  and  it  was  his  own.  The  succesB  has  been  hitherto  complete ;  aUnost 
every  paper  bepraises  the  step,  and  writes  upon  it  in  an  anti-revolutionary  tone. 
Ay,  truly,  this  is  the  way  to  stifie  Chartism.  .  .  .  Bank,  leisure,  station,  are 
gifts  of  God,  for  which  men  must  give  an  aooount.  Here  is  a  full  proof,  a  glowing 
instance  I  The  aristocracy,  after  a  long  separation,  are  re-approaching  the  people ; 
and  the  people  the  aristocracy. 

It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  any  very  sensible  effects  were  to  be 
felt  generally  from  these  efforts.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  mischief 
became  apparent,  the  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  increased,  and  we  find  in  his 
Diaries  many  entries  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  people  and  their 
needs.    Thus :—  * 

May  25th.— What  will  be  the  event  in  Ireland  ?  Everybody  they  say  is  armed 
to  the  teeth  against  the  Saxon.  The  Saxon  meanwhile  is  giving  from  Saxon 
funds  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  meaU  everyday  to  his  Celtic  assailant.  But 
a  moral  poison  pervades  the  whole  European  atmosphere,  and  we  here  in  England 
are  beginning  to  be  affected.  It  is  painful  to  listen  to  the  desperate  weariness 
with  which  many  declare  that  **  Bepeal  **  would  be  better  than  the  present  state 
of  things.    .    .    . 

Lord  Ashley  took  a  leading  part  in  two  great  efforts  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  namely,  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  ventilation 
of  the  qnestion  of  Emigration  for  the  ragged  population  of  London. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  present  century  sanitary  science  may  be  said  to  have 
had  no  existence.  Until  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  London  in  1831,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  that  evil  lurked  in  overflowing  cesspools  and  contaminated 
wat«r,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  odour  of  the  one  and  the  taste  of  the  other 
were  unpleasant.  When,  however,  a  terrible  plague  threatened  the  laud,  the 
causes  were  investigated,  and  to  the  inroad  of  cholera  we  owe  the  first  real 
impetus  given  to  sanitary  research. 

Progress,  however,  was  very  slow.  When  the  cslamity  abated,  people 
returned  to  their  old  ways,  and  allowed  the  interest,  which  had  been  awakened 
in  a  time  of  fear,  to  die  out.  But  not  so  men  of  science,  who  patiently 
investigated  facts  and  traced  out  hidden  sources  of  malaria;  and  not  so 
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pliilautliropists,  who  continaed  to  preach  the  good  doctrine  thai  cleanlintiss  ie 
next  to  godliness. 

In  1839  tlie  first  Report  of  the  Registrar-Greneral  and  the  fourth  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  published,  and  thej  made  such  a  startlinz 
revelation  of  the  state  of  the  public  health,  and  of  mortality,  that  general 
attention  was  again  directed  to  the  subject  of  sanitation.  Interest  was  sus- 
tained bj  a  further  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1842,  and  colmiDated 
in  the  first  Report  of  the  HealUi  of  Towns  Commission  in  1844. 

From  that  time  forth  the  necessity  of  sanitary  reform  was  never  lost  sight 
of,  although  practical  steps  were  taken  slowly.  A  series  of  *'  Nuisance* 
Removal  Acts  "  was  passed  in  Parliament ;  the  first  Act  by  which  summary 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  remove  nuisances,  proved  to 
be  injurious  to  health,  coming  into  operation  in  1846. 

By  far  the  most  important  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  on  Sanitary 
Reform  was  the  comprehensive  measure  known  as  the  Public  Health  Act, 
presently  to  be  referred  to. 

Lord  Ashley  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  adjourned  debate  (8th  May), 
claiming  that  this  was  essentially  a  working  man's  question,  as  it  affected 
every  phase  of  his  life — his  home,  his  capacity  to  eat  and  drink  in  comfort, 
and  his  ability  to  gain  a  livejliliood  and  rear  a  family  in  decency  and  respect- 
bility.  He  argued  that  the  same  condition  of  things,  and  habits  of  life,  which 
give  rise  to  fever,  also  powerfully  stimulated  the  action  of  immorality  and 
violence,  and  that  the  connection  of  misery  with  filth,  and  crime  with  both, 
was  inevitable.  He  was  satisfied  that  no  genuine  or  lasting  good  could  result 
from  education,  so  long  as  Parliament  left  the  people  ill  their  present  physical 
and  domiciliary  condition.  He  warmly  supported  the  Bill,  which  became  law 
during  this  Session. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  created  a  Central  Board  of  Health,  and 
as  chairman  of  this  Board,  it  was  Lord  Ashley's  duty,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  to  initiate  a  series  of 
reforms,  and  to  undertake  labours  almost  unprecedented,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  visitation  of  cholera,  which,  in  1849,  swept  from  London,  in 
the  conrse  of  a  few  weeks,  no  fewer  than  4,000  souls. 

On  the  26th  September  the  followiug  entry  OQCurs  in  the  Diary : — 

September  26th.  ...  I  have  accepted,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Morpeth, 
and  through  him  of  John  Russell,  the  office  (unpaid)  of  Third  Commissioner  under 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  It  will  involve  trouble,  anxiety,  reproach,  abuse,  un- 
popularity. I  shall  become  a  liargfet  for  private  assault  and  the  public  pres ;  but 
how  oonld  I  refuse  I  First,  the  ur{rency  of  the  request  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  second,  the  immense  and  unparalleled  value  I  always  attached,  in  public 
and  private  movement,  to  the  sanitary  question,  as  second  only  to  the  religious, 
and,  in  some  respects,  inseparable  from  it ;  third,  the  piblio  and  private  profes- 
sions and  declarations  I  had  made ;  fourth,  the  mode,  extent,  and  principles  on 
which  I  had  pressed  tne  Government,  at  all  times,  as  a  real  and  solemn  duty,  to 
undertake  the  measure,  prnmising  invariably  the  utmost  aid  in  my  power ;  fifth. 
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the  Government  aooede  to  my  request,  and  in  the  face  of  ?reat  nnpopnlarity, 
rebuke,  toil,  and  yexation,  introduce  a  measure ;  sixth,  they  carry  it,  and  then 
turn  to  me  and  say,  "  Remember  all  that  you  have  done,  spoken,  promised,  and 
give  us  aid  we  now  require ; "  peventh,  can  I  forget  their  services  on  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill ;  eighth,  I  have  many  things  to  ask  of  them  yet ;  with  what  face  can 
I  do  it  if  I  refuse  them  ^  hen  they  make  a  reasonable  request  to  me  ?  May  God 
give  me  strength  1    .    ,    . 

The  second  great  practical  question  in  which  Lord  Ashley  took  part  this 
year  was  that  of  Emigration. 

On  the  6th  June  he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion : 
"That  it  is  expedient  that  means  be  annually  provided  for  the  volnutary 
emigration  to  some  one  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  of  a  certain  number  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  ordinarily 
called '  Ragged  Schools '  in  and  about  the  metropolis."  The  speech  was  a 
masterpiece  of  effective  oratory,  and  although  bristling  with  facts  and  figures 
and  details,  it  was  so  well  relieved  by  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions  and 
telling  anecdotes,  tliat  it  created  a  profbund  impression.  At  the  outset,  he 
announced  that  he  was  not  iutroducing  a  controversial  question,  or  assailing 
any  interest,  and  did  not,  tlierefore,  anticipate  any  opposition,  except  from 
those  who  believed  they  could  suggest  a  better  plan ;  and  that  it  was  less 
from  any  overweening  confidence  that  he  had  hit  the  true  method,  than  from 
a  desire  to  excite  discussion  and  stimulate  general  efEort,  that  lie  had  pro- 
pounded the  matter  for  debate.  He  first  gave  the  clue  to  the  sources  of  his 
information : — 

Till  very  recently  the  few  children  that  came  undor  our  notice  in  the  streets 
and  places  of  public  traffic  were  considered  to  be  chance  vagrants,  beggars,  or 
pilferers,  who,  by  a  little  exercise  of  magisterial  authority,  might  be  either 
extingniished  or  reformed.  It  has  only  of  late  been  discovered  that  they  consti- 
tute a  numerous  class,  having  habits,  pursuits,  feelings,  customs,  and  interests  of 
their  own  ;  living  as  a  class,  though  shifting  as  individuals,  in  the  same  resorts ; 
perpetuating  and  multiplying  their  filthy  numbers.  For  the  knowledge  of  these 
details  we  ore  mainly  indebted  to  the  London  City  Mission.  It  is  owing  to  their  deep, 
anxious,  and  constant  research  ;  it  is  owing  to  the  zeal  with  which  their  agents 
have  fathomed  the  recesses  of  human  misery,  and  penetrated  into  places  repulsive 
to  every  sense,  moral  and  physical ;  it  is  owing  to  such  exertions,  aided  by  the 
piety,  self-denial,  and  devotion  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  that  we  have  advanced 
thus  far.  Certain  excellent  persons,  who  gave  their  energies  to  Sabbath  training. 
were  the  first  to  observe  these  miserable  outcasts,  and  hoping,  by  the  influcKce 
of  the  Gospel,  to  effect  some  amendment,  opened  schools  in  destitute  places,  to 
which  the  children  were  invited,  not  coerced. 

He  stated  that  the  numbers  of  this  particular  class — estimated  at  great 
trouble  and  on  the  best  authority — exceeded  30,000 — naked,  filthy,  roaming, 
lawless  and  deserted  childi-en,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  poor. 

He  then  descrrbed  to  the  House  tlie  liabits  and  dispositions  of  this  wild 
race,  their  pursuits,  modes  of  livelihood,  the  cliaracter  of  their  dwelling- 
places,  and  the  natural  history,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  species.    He  explained  bow 
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1,600  of  these  street  Arabs  had  been  placed  under  examination,    and  of 
these 

162  oonf eased  that  thej  had  been  in  prison  not  once  nor  twice — manj  of  them 
several  times ;  116  had  run  away  from  tiieir  homes,  the  result,  in  manj  instancaw, 
of  ill-treatment ;  170  slept  in  lodgin^^-houses — ^nests  of  eyeiy  abomination  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  oonoeire  ;  253  confessed  that  thej  lived  altogether  by  bejr- 
gring* ;  216  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings ;  280  had  no  caps,  hats,  bonnets,  or 
head  covering ;  101  had  no  linen  ;  219  never  slept  in  beds — ^many  had  no  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  tasted  that  luxury ;  68  were  the  children  of  oonviots ;  123 
had  step-mothers,  to  whom  may  be  traced  much  of  the  misery  that  drirea  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  306  had  lost  either  one  oar  both 
parents,  a  large  proportion  having  lost  both. 

Of  the  habits  of  these  unfortunate  children  he  gave  some  graphic  det^s  ?-« 

Many  of  them  retire  for  the  night,  if  they  retire  at  all,  to  all  manner  of 
places — under  dry  arches  of  bridges  and  viaducts,  under  porticoes,  sheds,  and 
carts  ;  to  outhouses ;  in  sawpits ;  on  staircases ;  in  the  open  air,  and  some  in 
lodging-houses.  Curious,  indeed,  is  their  mode  of  life.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a 
boy  who,  durihg  the  inclement  season  of  last  winter,  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  nights  in  the  iron  roller  of  Regent's  Park.  He  climbed  every  evening'  over 
the  railings,  and  crept  to  his  shelter,  where  be  lay  in  oomparative  comfort. 
Human  sympathy,  however,  prevails  even  in  the  poorest  condition ;  he  invited  a 
companion  less  fortunate  thui  himself,  promising  to  '*  let  him  into  a  good  thing.*" 
He  did  so,  and  it  proved  a  more  friendly  act  than  many  a  similar  undertaking  in 
railway  shares. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  children, 
lie  adduced  the  startling  fact  that,  in  the  previous  year,  62,181  persons  were 
taken  into  custody,  of  whom  22,075  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  28,118 
had  no  trade,  business,  calling,  or  occupation  whatever,  and  these  figures  only 
approximated  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  as  the  records  of  tlie  tribonala  and 
police  courts,  while  they  showed  the  numbers  of  those  whom  the  constable 
was  quick  enough  to  apprehend  did  not  touch  the  vast  amount  of  unseen  and 
undetected  crime,  breaches  of  public  order,  injuries  to  the  peace,  property, 
and  safety  of  individuals,  nor  yet  the  prevalence  of  that  tndning  which  forma 
those  children  to  a  character  perilous  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  rescue 
these  children  from  their  evil  habits  and  associations,  he  pointed  ont  that 
there  had  been  many  plans  proposed  for  dealing  with  them,  such  as  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  (but  this  was  not  feasible,  because  there  were  no  existing 
agencies  by  which  they  could  he  superintended  or  controlled),  or  the  adoption 
of  the  "hospital  system,"  and  the  erection  of  barracks  for  their  reception; 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  was,  that,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  was  nothing  better  than  that  the  Ragged  School  system  shoold 
be  extended  as  much  as  possible. 

The  system,  however,  must,  as  I  have  said,  be  stimulated  :  and  the  proposition 
which  I  make  to  the  Government  is  this :  that  the  Government  should  ainee  to 
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take  evdry  year  from  theee  sohools  a  number  of  ohildren — say  1,000 — 500  bojv 
and  the  same  number  of  ts^rl^^^-ADd  transplant  them  at  the  public  expense  to  her 
Majesty'b  colonies.    ... 

If  you  will  hold  out  to  these  ohUdren,  as  a  reward  of  good  conduct,  that 
which  they  desire — a  removal  from  soenes  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate,  to 
others  where  they  can  enjoy  their  existence — you  will  make  the  ohildren  eagrer 
by  good  conduct  to  obtain  such  a  boon.  There  are,  be  assured,  amongst  the 
children,  guilty  and  disgnsting  as  they  are,  many  thousands  who,  if  oppor- 
tunities are  given  them,  will  walk  in  all  the  dignity  of  honest  men  and  Christian 
citizens. 

After  an  animated  and  interesting  discussion  Lord  Ashley  observed  in 
reply '  that  the  reason  why  he  only  included  the  metropolis  was  through 
extreme  caution ;  that  his  object  was  to  make  an  experiment,  and  then  extend 
it  if  it  were  successf uL  After  the  generous  manner  in  which  his  proposition 
had  been  supported,  he  thought  that  if  he  attempted  to  divide  the  House,  he 
should  only  take  a  hostile  course,  and  convert  into  enemies  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  coadjutors,  and  he  would,  therefore,  withdraw  his  motion. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  grant  of  £1,500  was  made  by  the  Grovemment  for 
the  purpose  of  an  experimental  trial  of  the  scheme. 

This  grant,  and  the  contributions  of  friends,  put  Lord  Ashley  in  a  position 
to  set  to  work  vigorously  on  the  emigration  scheme.  Although  he  soon  found 
himself  crippled  for  want  of  adequate  funds,  he  went  heart  and  soul  into  the 
matter,  and  made  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 

There  was  never  an  effort  attended  with  greater  success,  and  we  must 
anticipate  a  little  by  looking  at  some  of  the  results.  The  children  were  care- 
fully selected  and  specially  trained,  and  each  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  to  go  forth  as  the  representative  of  a  large  reserve.  Before  eaeli 
detachment  started,  Lord  Ashley  visited  them,  and  some  of  his  farewell 
addresses  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  are  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  so  full  are  they  of  tender  fatherliness  and  Christian  love.  Here  is  a 
specimen : — 

I  see  you  now,  my  boys,  probably  for  the  last  time.  You  are  goin^  to  enter 
upon  new  connections.  You  are  going  to  a  land  where  much  will  depend  upon 
yourselves  as  regards  your  future  prosperity  and  success  in  life.  The  whole 
world  is  open  to  you.  I  believe  you  will  be  placed  in  circumstances  where 
honesty  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  its  reward.  I  hope  when  you  are  far  away 
you  will  not  forget  those  friends  who  have  taken  care  of  you  here,  and  the 
instruction  and  advice  you  have  received  from  time  to  time  from  those  who  have 
felt  an  interest  In  you  and  that  you  will  not  forget  what  has  been  said  to  you 
to-night.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  remember,  not  only  what  has  been 
.^aid,  but  the  very  com^tenonoes  of  those  who  have  befriended  you ;  let  their 
presence  be  familiar  to  your  recollection.  Remember  the  faces  of  those  who  are 
present  here  to-night.  The  remembrance  may  deter  you  in  the  time  of  tempta- 
tion from  doing  that  whfch  would  disgrace  yourselves  and  bring  discredit  on 
them.  Especially  let  me  tell  you,  working  boys,  that,  however  you  may  ris#»  fu 
>ociety — and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  rise — ^you  must 
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Btill  be  workmg'  men.  Chzistiaiiil^  is  not  a  specolfltion,  it  is  eflsentialljr  practical 
It  ifl  the  only  thing  for  yoor  Bonl's  health  to  be  always  at  work.  Remember 
this  :  you  liaTO  something:  to  do  for  others  aa  weU  as  for  yonrselves.  Yoa  have  a 
character  to  fret,  and  yon  have  a  character  to  lose.  You  most  not  by  any  mis- 
conduct of  yours,  bring  disgrace  upon  those  who  hare  gone  out  before  yoo.  If 
you  bring  discredit  upon  them,  you  are  injuring  a  whole  class.  Many  of  those 
lads  who  are  now  roaming  about  the  streets,  houseless  and  friendless,  may  yet  be 
brought  into  this  or  similar  institutions,  may  be  helped  or  hindered  in  their 
future  course  by  your  conduotr  If  that  should  be  such  as  would  bring  discred't 
upon  yourselves  and  those  who  send  you  out,  it  may  hinder  their  being  sent  as 
you  are.  If  there  is  any  one  single  thing  which  more  than  another  tends  to 
make  a  man  feel  great,  it  Is  that  he  is  answerable  for  his  own  conduct  to  God 
and  to  society  at  large.  You  are  going  across  the  water.  I  hare  no  doubt  but 
we  shall  soon  hear  that  you  have  got  employment.  Whatever  your  duty  or 
circumstances  may  be,  never  forget  prayer.  You  may  rise  to  high  stations ;  they 
are  open  to  you  t^eie  as  here.  Whatever  success  you  may  meet  with  in  this 
world — and  we  heartily  wish  you  may  meet  with  great  success— stilly  my  lads, 
never  forget  the  greatest  ambition  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  that  city 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  Gk)d  ;  and  though  we  may  never  meet  together  again 
on  earth,  may  we  all  at  last  meet  together  there. 

Testimony  was  borne  in  mimy,  and  sometimes  unexpected  quarters,  as  to 
the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Ragged-School  boys  who  were  sent  out  to 
the  Colonies.    The  better  they  were  known  the  more  they  were  appreciated. 

It  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  with  Lord  Ashley  in  his  efPorts  to  carry  out 
his  emigration  scheme,  and  there  are,  in  the  Diaries,  many  entries  which 
show  that  the  disappointments  were  as  numerous  as  the  successes. 

July  21st. — So  I  am  now  to  be  disappointed,  nay,  deceived  I  No  -emigration 
for  my  ragged  children,  unless  I  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.  How 
is  that  to  be  done  ?  Not  a  word  was  said  on  this  subject  when  I  consented  to 
withdraw  my  resolution.    .    .    . 

Two  Chairs  yesterday.  Opened  Westminster  Reading-room  for  the  dirty, 
forgotten  workpeople  of  Duck  Lane  and  Pye  Street.  Very  successful,  God  be 
praised — ^really  affecting.  Letters  and  Chairs  eat  me  up;  X  never  refresh  my 
mind  with  new  stores  :  always  speaking,  never  reading  or  thinking.  Qod  in  Hia 
mercy  grant  me  a  little  repose  this  summer.    I  am  thin  aa  a  wafer.    .    .    « 

...  A  great  deal  of  melancholy  over  me,  both  to-day  and  yesterday  and  the 
day  before.  Truth  is,  I  am  a  little  tired,  and  a  little  disheartened;  men  are 
tmtrue  and  lukewarm.  I  am  endeavouring  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  the  work  of 
the  Titans,  with  the  force  just  sufficient  for  an  ant-hill.  .  .  .  Talk  of  the 
dangerous  classes,  indeed  1  The  dangerous  classes  in  England  are  not  the  people  I 
The  dangerous  classes  are  the  lazy  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  there  are  thousands,  and 
the  rich  who  do  no  good  with  their  money  t  I  fear  them  more  than  whole 
battalions  of  Chartists.  ...  I  am  as  much  fretted  by  anxiety  as  worn  by 
labour.  I  cannot  feel  by  halves,  nor  only  when  the  evil  is  present.  I  take  it  I 
suffer  very  often  much  more  than  the  people  do  themselves  !    .    .    . 

July  27th. — An  affecting  evening  yesterday.    Gave  a  tea-party  to  take  leavi* 
•f  our  "ragged"  emigrants  to  Australia,  ragged  no  longer,  thank  God  I    They 
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go  from  private  funds  that  I  have  oollected  from  the  exoellent  Hiss  Portal, 
Mr.  Farrer,  Lord  Wriothesley  RuBsell,  and  my  sister  Charlotte.  Many  were 
assembled  ;  we  addressed  them,  and  many  were  moved  to  tearsi  It  was  a  deeply 
religions  meeting,  and  a  feeling  of  piety  and  gratitade  pervaded  na  alL  And 
now  here,  as  then,  I  commit  them,  O  Lord  1  to  the  word  of  Thy  grace — prosper 
the  work  t  bear  them  safely,  happily,  joyously,  to  their  journey's  end  I  watoh  over 
them  in  body  and  in  soul ;  make  them  Thy  servants  in  this  life,  and  Thy  saints  in 
the  next^  in  the  mediation  and  everlasting  love  of  Christ,  cnr  only  Savionr  and 
Bedeemer  I 

During  his  perapibTilations  of  the  slums  of  London  in  1846,  by  hid 
Ragged  School  investigations,  and  in  other  ways  and  places.  Lord  Ajshley 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  young 
thieves  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  them  are  admirable, 
and  his  anecdotes  telling. 

A  large  proportion  do  not  reoognise  the  distinctive  rights  of  inrum  axid  (immnw 
Property  appears  to  them  to  be  only  the  aggregate  of  plunder.  Tbey  hold  thad 
everything  that  is  possessed  is  common  stock ;  that  he  who  gets  most  is  the 
cleverest  fellow,  and  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  abstract  from  that  stock  what 
he  oan  by  hia  own  ingenuity.  * 

They  make  little  or  no  secret  of  their  successful  operations,  cloaking  them 
only  with  euphemistic  terms ;  they  "  find  "  everything,  they  "  take  "  nothing  ;  no 
matter  the  bulk  or  quality  of  the  article,  it  was  '*  found  " — sometimes  nearly  a 
side  of  bacon,  just  at  the  convenient  time  and  place ;  and  many  are  the  loud  and 
bitter  complaints  that  the  "  dealer  in  marine  stores  "  is  utterly  dishonest,  and  has 
given  for  the  thing  but  half  the  price  that  could  be  got  in  the  market  t 

These  children  are  like  tribes  of  lawless  freebooters,  bound  by  no  obligations, 
and  utterly  ignorant,  or  utterly  regardless,  of  social  duties.  They  trust  to  their 
skill,  not  to  their  honesty ;  gain  their  livelihood  by  theft,  and  consider  the  whole 
world  as  their  Intimate  prey.  With  them  there  is  no  sense  of  shame ;  nor  is 
imprisonment  viewed  as  a  disgrace.  In  many  instances  it  has  occurred  that  after 
a  boy  has  been  a  short  time  at  one  of  the  Ragged  Schools  he  suddenly  disi4)pear& 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  comes  back  to  the  very  spot  in  the  school  where  he 
sat  when  he  was  last  there.  The  master  going  up  to  him  says,  "  My  boy,  where 
have  you  been  7  '*  The  boy  answers,  "  Very  sorry,  sir,  I  could  not  come  before, 
but  I  have  had.  three  weeks  at  Bridewell.'*  Ooing  to  prison  is  with  these  children 
the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  grievous  act  of  oppression, 
and  when  they  come  to  school  they  speak  of  it  as  one  gentleman  would  tell  his 
wrongs  to  another. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  low  state  of  morality  and  their  utter  shame- 
losonoos,  he  instanoed  what  had  passed  one  evening  nt  a  Bagged  School : — 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these  boys  presented  themselves  one  Sunday  evening 
and  eat  down  to  the  lessons,  but,  as  the  clock  struck,  they  all  rose  and  left^  with 
the  eKception  of  one  who  lagged  behind.  The  master  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
said,  "  You  must  remain ;  the  lesson  is  not  over."    The  reply  was,  **  We  must  go 

*  House  of  Comnoos,  July,  1849.  t  QuarUrtg  Review,  Dec,  ISM, 
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to  business."    The  master  inqnired,  "  What  business  ?  **    '*  Why,  don*t  yoo  see  it's 
eigrht  o'clock ;  we  must  go  catch  them  as  they  come  out  of  the  chapels." 

On  another  occasion  lie  told  a  story  of  a  City  Missionary,  a  kind  and 
worthy  man,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  of  a  wretched  distriei. 
and  especially  to  the  younger  population. 

One  evening:,  having  put  Qn  a  new  coat,  he  went,  about  dusk,  through  a  remote 
street,  and  was  instantly  marked  as  a  quarry  by  one  of  these  rajNicious  Taerabonds. 
The  urchin  did  not  know  him  in  his  new  attire— therefore  without  heaitatioo 
relieved  his  pockets  of  their  contents.  The  Missionary  did  not  disoover  his  Io«s. 
nor  the  boy  his  victim,  until  in  his  flight  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  stsreet. 
He  then  looked  round  and  recognised  in  the  distance  Ms  old  friend  and  teacher. 
He  ran  back  to  him,  breathless.  **  Hallo,'*  said  he,  "  is  it  you,  Mr.  — >—  t  I  didn't 
know  you  in  your  new  coat ;  here's  your  handkerchief  for  you  1 " 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  tin 
subject  of  emigration  that  in  July,  1848,  Lord  Ashley  entered  into  one  of 
the  strangest  experiences,  in  connection  with  London  thieves,  that,  up  to  that 
time,  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  A  City  Missionary,  named  Thorn  as 
Jackson,  a  zealous,  earnest,  and  in  his  way,  gifted  man,  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Rag  Fair  and  Rosemary  Lane  district,  where  he  was  known  as  tb^ 
Thieves'  Missionary.  He  was  in  their  confidence ;  his  house  was  open  at  all 
times  to  those  who  chose  to  visit  him  in  search  of  advice  and  consolation ;  he 
wa^  acquainted,  far  more  intimately  than  the  police,  with  the  hAbits  of  pick- 
poi'kets,  burgiai's,  aud  every  class  of  convicted  or  unconvicted  rognexy ;  be 
had  the  tfUree  into  dens  of  infamy,  and  had  familiarised  himself  with  sin  in 
some  of  its  most  sickening  aspects ;  and  yet  he  carried  with  him  a  quiet  and  a 
prayerful  spirit,  and  became  to  Lord  Ashley  not  only  a  gnide,  bat  also  a 
philosopher  and  friend. 

Soon  after  Lord  Ashley  had  propounded  his  scheme  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nious,  for  the  emigration  of  young  criminals,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  a 
notorious  adult  thief  whether  he  woidd  like  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  scheme. 
"  I  should  jump  at  it,"  was  the  reply.  Thus  encouraged,  he  determined  to 
iiave  tlie  same  queatiuu  propounded  at  one  of  Mr.  Jackson's  meetings,  to 
which  discharged  criminals  only  were  to  be  admitted.  "  It  would  be  a  capital 
tiling  for  chaps  like  us,"  was  their  unanimous  answer.  Then  one  of  them  gut 
lip  and  proposed  that  they  should  write  Lord  Ashley  a  letter  on  beiialf  of 
themselves  and  all  their  tribe,  inviting  him  to  meet  them,  and  give  them  his 
opinion  and  advice  as  to  how  they  could  extricate  themselves  from  their  pre- 
sent position.  A  round-robin  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  was  signed  by 
forty  of  the  most  notorious  thieves  and  burglars  in  London,  praying  him  to 
meet  tliem.  A  night  was  fixed,  and  on  July  the  27th,  Lord  Ashley,  without 
hesitation,  and  without  fear,  went  to  the  meeting.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
strange  sight's  and  strange  assemblies,  he  was  not  prepared  for  what  wu 
awaiting  liiiii.  There,  in  a  large  room,  with  Jackson  in  the  midst,  were  chtMj 
upim  four  liuudied  men  of  every  appearance,  from  tJie  "swell. mob"  in  black 
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coats  and  wliito  neekclotlis,  to  the  most  fieroe-looking,  rongh,  half-dressod 
savages  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  City  Mission  Magazine  for  Angnst,  1848,  says :  **  Several  of  the  Wst 
known  and  most  experienced  thieves  were  stationed  at  tlie  door  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  any  but  thieves.  Some  four  or  fiTe  individuals,  who  were  not  at 
first  known,  were  subjected  to  a  more  public  examination,  and  only  allowed 
to  remain  on  their  stating  who  they  were,  and  being:  recognised  as  members 
of  the  dishonest  fraternity.  The  object  of  this  care,  as  so  many  of  them  were 
in  danger  of  *  getting  into  trouble/  as  they  call  it,  was,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  who  should  betray  them  were  present." 

Lord  Ashley  was  received  by  them  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and,  af  t-er 
taking  the  chair,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  devotional  exercises !  A 
chairman,  to  be  at  ease,  always  likes  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  audience,  in  order 
to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  what  manner  of  men  they  be,  and  the  method 
adopted  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  write  was  striking  in  the  extreme : — 

I  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  character  of  these  thieves ;  some  of  them 
pickpockets,  some  shoplifters,  others  of  the  swell-mob,  and  exceedingly  well- 
dressed  some  of  them  were.  Many  of  them,  however,  had  no  stockings,  and  some 
of  them  had  no  shirts.  I  wanted  to  know  the  great  departments  of  roguery  ;  so 
the  missionary  said :  "  His  Lordship  wants  to  know  the  particular  character  of 
the  men  here.  You  who  live  by  burglary  and  the  more  serious  orimes  will  go  to 
the  right,  and  the  others  will  go  to  tJlie  left"  About  two  hundred  of  the  men  at 
onoe  rose  and  went  to  the  right,  as  oonf essed  burglars  and  living  by  the  greatest 
crimes.* 

Lord  Ashley  then  addressed  them  kindly  but  fii*mly,  expressing  his  will- 
iTisrues.^  t-o  befriend  them,  not  only  as  his  duty  but  out  of  regard  for  them.  In 
tlie  first  place,  liowever,  he  wished  to  hear  thein  speak. 

A  number  of  the  men  then  gave  addresses,  and  anything  more  curious,  more 
graphic,  more  picturesque,  and  more  touching,  I  never  heard  in  my  life ;  they 
told  the  whole  truth,  without  the  least  difficulty,  and,  knowing  that  they  were 
there  to  xeveal  their  condition,  they  disguised  nothing. 

Lord  Ashley  had  recommended  mutual  aid,  self-reliance,  a  relinquisliing 
of  tlieir  old  practices,  and  new  resolves  for  the  future.  "  But  how,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  "  are  we  to  live  till  our  next  meeting  ?  We  must  either  steal  or 
die."  It  was  an  awkward  question.  Lord  Ajshley  acknowledged  that  lie 
never  felt  so  utterly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  power ;  and  confessed,  that  when  Jackson  urged  them  "  to 
pray,  as  God  could  help  them,"  he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  when 
one  of  the  party  rose  and  said,  "  My  Lord  and  Grentlemen  of  the  Jury,  prayer 
is  Tcry  good,  but  it  won't  fill  an  empty  stomach,"  whereupon  there  arose  a 
general  response  of  "  Hear,  hear ! " 

One  point  was  made  clear  that  night.  It  was,  that  the  men  were  dis- 
satiflfiod  with  the  life  they  led,  and  would  do  anything  to  break  away  from  it 

*  Speech,  West  Middlesex  Auxiliary  aty  Mission,  June  23,  ISTS. 
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if  11107  ^^'"^  Imew  how.  One  and  all  they  were  eager  for  the  emigratioB 
soheme,  and  Lord  Ashley  promised  to  do  all  he  oonld  for  them.  Thtm 
one  man,  on  behalf  of  the  rest,  exclaimed,  "But  will  yon  ever  oome 
back  to  see  us  again  P  "  *'  Yes,"  replied  Xiord  Ashley,  "  at  any  time,  and  al 
any  place,  whenever  you  shall  send  for  me."  **  And,"  as  he  said  when  telling 
the  story, "  the  low,  deep  murmur  of  gratitude  was  very  touching.**  The 
result  of  that  night's  work,  like  so  many  in  Lord  Ashley's  career,  can  nerer 
be  known.  One  outward  and  yisible  sign,  however,  was  the  fact  that,  within 
three  months  from  that  date,  thirteen  of  those  who  were  present  were  ataiting 
in  life  afresh  in  Canada,  while,  a  little  later  on,  nearly  three  hundred  had 
either  emigrated,  or  had  passed  into  different  employments,  and  had  no  need 
to  return  to  their  hateful  occupation.* 

In  reviewing  the  public  labours  of  Lord  Ashley  during  this  year,  we  hare 
almost  lost  sight  of  other  matters  scarcely  less  interesting.  We  must,  there- 
fore, go  back  in  the  narrative. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  his  eldest  son,  Antony,  had  entered  the 
Navy,  and  in  March  sailed  for  the  Australian  station  in  H JLS.  Havanmak. 

March  30th. — Just  retomed  from  Portsmouth  with  Minny  and  the  boys ;  bav« 
been  to  take  leave  of  dear  Aooy  for  three  years,  and  perhaps  never  to  see  him 
ajfain ;  it  may  be  so,  but  yet  I  hope— nay,  I  believe— that  God  will  be  with  him. 
and  restore  us  safe  and  happy  to  each  other.  But  it  is  a  pang ;  we  feel  it  moR 
when  ji»  reflect  than  while  we  experience  it.  I  see  him  now ;  I  shall  see  him 
for  ever  till  we  meet  again,  standing  at  the  ship-side,  and  watching  us  depart. 
Oh,  Christ,  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  have  meroy  on  the  lad  in  body  and 
in  soul  I    •    .    . 

Li  August  came  the  long-looked-f or  relaxation  from  the  harassing'  eares 
and  anxieties  of  public  business.  There  was  no  place  in  the  world  that  did 
him  so  much  good  as  Scotland,  and  so  to  Scotland  he  went. 

Aug.  12th. — Galloway  House.  Galloway,  in  the  height  of  friendliness  and 
amiable  feeling,  has  lent  us  his  beautiful  cottage  of  Cumloden  in  the  Wigtown 
mountains ;  and  thus  we  are  going  to  enjoy  mountain  breeses,  Scotch  soenerr, 
and  romantic  seclusion. 

Aug.  16th. — Cumloden.  Everything  oonduoes  to  enjoyment  and  oomfort 
here  ;  amusement  for  the  eye,  brisk  air  for  the  lungs,  leisure  and  contemplation 
for  the  mind.  I  seem  in  a  week  to  have  lost  all  power  of  business,  as  I  oertainlj 
have  all  taste  for  it ;  dress  in  a  shooting-coat,  lounge  about,  read  all  sorts  of  book& 

Oct.  4th. — ^Inverazy.  Arrived  here  yesterday  through  very  beautiful  soenerv, 
on  a  very  beautiful  day.  Duke  and  Duchess  amiable  in  the  extreme  ;  she  is  a 
dear,  sensible,  lovable  creature,  whom  I  have  known  from  a  child.  It  is  a 
»tately  place ;  trees,  rocks,  mountains,  torrentB,  and  lochs,  all  in  the  perfection 
of  the  noble  and  fascinating.    .    .    . 

Oct  7th.    .    .    .    Have  been  studying  with  more  regularity  and  attsoition 

*  It  was  mainly  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  R,  C.  L.  Beran,  the  banker,  that  the 
emigration  of  the  thieves  wm  accomplished.  Lord  Shuftesbury  was  on  seveial  000a- 
sious  indented  to  his  munificence,  and  was  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  **  a  uriucf  in  the 
Irimel  of  God." 
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St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatia&s  ;  it  is  a  noble  wdrk  of  zeal,  piety,  and  sound 
fltijrament. 

Oct  16th. — Cmnloden.  I  know  not  a  better  preacher  than  Mr.  Johnstone, 
our  minifltiflr  here  at  Minnigaff ;  his  matter  is  true,  sound,  and  plainly  evan- 
<relical,  argfumentatiye,  persuasiye,  touching,  practical,  and  admirably,  yet  very 
simply,  delivered.    He  is  worth  a  regiment  of  eoclesiastioal  "  Pindars."    .    .    . 

Oct.  26th. — Surely  no  sun  ever  rose  more  beautifully  than  this  morning' ; 
Tiewed  it  with  delight.*  Yet  there  was  a  coldness  in  my  affection  and  a  for- 
mality in  my  prayer  which  seemed  little  to  accord  with  such  a  display  of  Gbd'si 
works.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  estimate  the  state  of  our  hearts  towards 
God  merely  by  the  rapture  we  may  feel  at  occasional  periods  :  religion  would 
then  be  measured  by  enthusiasm ;  it  must  be  tested  by  its  fruits,  by  our  real  and 
inmost  desires,  by  our  daily  walk,  by  our  Scriptural  belief,  by  our  oonstant  faith, 
and  by  our  practical  life.    .    .    . 

On  Kovember  the  8th  the  pleasant  holiday  in  Scotland  came  to  an  end, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  find  Lord  Ashley  again  in  the  midst  of  his  labours. 
A  few  of  the  special  events  which  marked  the  close  of  this  memorable  year 
may  be  noted  in  this  place. 

KoY.  15th. — ^Priory,  Stanmore.  Here  by  command  of  the  Queen-Dowager  to 
meet  the  Queen  Regnant.  I  have  two  rooms  to  myself  and  two  fires.  I  deplore 
the  waste  of  fuel  when  there  are  so  many  who  have  none.  This  feeling  is 
growing  upon  me,  and  may  degenerate  into  stinginess,  or,  at  least,  a  parsimony  in 
the  exercise  of  just  hospitality.  The  amount  of  waste  in  all  things  is  prodigious,  in 
some  instances  careless ;  in  some  ineyitable.  Why,  the  very  crumbs  and  scrapings 
of  finished  dishes  in  a  thousand  well-fed  families  would,  week  by  week,  sustain  a 
hundred  persons!  This,  alas  I  cannot  be  avoided,  but  a  wanton  or  thoughtless 
waste  is  dnful.    "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost'' 

Nov.  17th. — Went  yesterday  to  Harrow;  accompanied  her  Majesty.  Day 
brilliant,  boys  and  people  enthusiastic,  the  whole  successful.  This  is  {food. 
Royalty  had  never  sHone  upon  Harrow,  which  has  turned  out  some  good  men, 
and  seems  likely,  in  Gk)d*s  proyidenco— oh,  that  it  may  be  so— to  turn  out  some 
more  1  An  early  impression  of  respect  to  the  Sovereign  is  wholesome ;  it  may, 
in  these  days,  become  indispensable.  Saw  dear  Francis,  and  heard  his  praises 
from  Dr.  Vaughan  and  the  tutors. 

Nov.  25th. — ^Poor  Melbourne  died  yesterday,  and  to-day  he  is,  of  course, 
gfibbeted  in  the  Time»,    This  is  "  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death." 

Nov.  30th. — Charles  Buller,  poor  fellow,  has  been  carried  off  by  typhus  fever, 
following  on  an  operation,  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  regret  his  loss.  He  was  a 
much  changed  man.  His  pertness,  his  light  and  saucy  opinions,  had  given  way 
to  sobriety  and  kindness  of  heart ;  and  his  humanised  feelings  had  begun  to  < 
ornament  and  invigorate  his  great  talents.  Had  ke  lived  he  might  have  been  (I 
speak  as  a  man)  of  real  service  in  his  generation.    But  God  is  wiser  than  us. 

Dec.  Ist. — ^This  day  Melbourne  consigned  to  the  grave.  Attended  the  funeral 
at  Hatfield  Church.  May  the  Lord  sanctify  the  event  to  those  who  survive,  and 
say,  with  resistless  power,  to  us  all,  **  WatcK^ 


7 
CHAPTER   XVm. 

1849. 

Althovoh  in  the  early  part  of  1849  there  was  a  loll  in  the  excitement  wLiek 
had  made  1848  so  memorable,  there  were  forces  at  work  in  this  oonntiy 
which  were  to  create  general  alarm  and  oneasiness.  In  Ireland  the  smspen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  made  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
distress  in  certain  Unions,  where,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  distress,  a 
sviSicient  rate  could  not  be  collected.  Referring  to  this,  Lord  Ashl^^j 
wrote  :— 

Jan.  5th.    .    .    .    Ireland  again  distressed,  and  again  to  be  relieved.     All 
admit  the  fact  and  the  necessity,  but  wish  to  throw  the  necessity  on  every 
shoulder  but  their  own.    Government  propose  a  rate  in  aid,  which  may  be 
questionable  as  a  principle  of  taxation,  but  is  most  just  as  applied  specifioallj  to 
Ireland.    Irish  proprietors  are.  of  course,  furious,  and,  generally  speaking,  not 
very  honest  in  this  respect.    What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  7    What 
is  the  cause  of  it  ?    Is  it  the  Celtic  race  7    Yet  we  see  many  of  this  tribe  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  frugal,  industrious,  orderly ;  much  may  be  recorded  of  the 
(economy,  foresight,  and  affection  of  thousands.    Is  it  the  religion  ?    Yet  I  do  not 
find,  however  faulty,  superstitious,  idolatrous,  may  be  their  belief  and  practice, 
that  any  physical  incapacity  is  necessarily  connected  with  it ;  in  many  heathen 
nations  there  may  be  found  much  temporal  prosperity,  and  the  Tuscan  fiarmers 
and  peasantry  show  by  their  high  cultivation  and  general  comfort  that  indolence 
and  barbarism  are  not  inevitably  the  consequence  of  Popery.     Is  it  national 
hatred  to  the  Saxon,  or  pious  hatred  to  the  Protestant?  or  is  it  both  combined  f 
But  if  so,  this  would  appear  in  Ulster,  but  hardly  be  known  in  Connaught,  where 
Saxons  and  Protestants  are  as  rare  as  a  meat  dinner.    Is  it  misgrovemment  ? 
Why,  every  measure,  however  exoellent,  and  by  whomsoever  brought  in,  fails  at 
once  7    And  why  7    You  can  obtain  no  agency  in  Ireland ;  no  one  is  to  be 
trusted — ^no  public,  no  private  functionaries ;  all  are  of  one  complexion  ;  what- 
ever enters  Ireland  is  transmuted  by  the  prevailing  at^mosphere;  everything? 
acquires  an  affinity  to  job^  and  to  job  it  all.    Whence  is  this  7    Magna  litis  eotn- 
min»ay  O  England !  and  thou  hast  not  repented  of  them.    But  until  that  be 
done,  and  we  begin  good  things  in  a  good  spirit  (here  it  is  we  fail)  nothing  will 
prosper. 

Among  the  schemes  of  labour  that  Lord  Ashley  set  before  himself  for  the 
year  was,  first,  the  stirring-up  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  more  vigorous 
efforts.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yrretched  children  had  recently  died  of 
proved  neglect,  and  '*  They  will  be  the  martyrs  of  a  cause  of  reformation,"  he 
wrote.    "Their  death  will  be  the  signal,  and  the  compulsion,  too,  of  ao 
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impiv^Ted  and  more  merciful  state  ol  things."  Next,  a  plan  for  the  general 
snbdiTision  of  all  the  larger  parishes  for  eeclesiastieal  pnrpoees,  so  that  the 
population  of  each  parish  should  not  exceed  4,000,  a  plan  that  he  felt  certain 
wonld  effect  a  greater  amount  of  moral,  social,  and  religions  improTement 
than  a  whole  code  of  laws.  Then,  the  completion  of  Bagged  School  projects, 
especially  in  relation  to  Emigration ;  and  finally,  "  the  inyitation  to  the  strag- 
glers in  the  lanes  and  streets ;  the  eyangelical  coercion  through  the  highways 
and  hedges,  according  to  the  commands  of  our  blessed  Brcdeemer.  Add  to  this 
the  ordinary  and  existing  work,  and  there  is  my  budget ! " 

The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  Lord  Ashley's  health 
began  to  fail,  and  this  was  to  be  one  source  of  hindrance  to  his  projects ; 
while  a  cloud,  which  had  not  yet  arisen,  was  to  gather  and  oTcrshadow  him. 
and  make  this  year  memorable  for  the  bitterness  of  its  sorrow.  The  following 
is  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  entries  extending  through  many  years. 
They  will  only  be  referred  to  occasionally  in  the  course  of  this  work,  but  to 
ignore  them  altogether  would  be  to  detract  from  the  heroism  which,  notwith« 
standing,  persisted  in  incessant  labours. 

Jan.  30th. — ^Warned  by  six  months  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  terrible  noises  in 
my  ears,  sleeplessness  at  nights,  or  si  ambers  broken  by  strange  sensations  of 
nervousness,  my  whole  body  appearing  to  vibrate  like  a  Jew's  harp,  consulted 
Dr.  Latham.  "  Eest  or  decay,"  he  replies.  **  Over-toil,  over-anxiety,  over-sensi- 
tiveness to  the  subjects  handled  during  many  years,  have  shaken  you  in  every 
part ;  you  must  be  more  moderate,  or  utterly  disabled."  I  can  well  believe  it- 
few  can  know ;  nay,  none  know  the  full  extent  of  my  labours,  and  the  full  trial 
of  all  my  feelings.  Thank  God,  I  am  warned  in  time,  that  I  may,  should  it  be 
His  pleasure  to  spare  me,  husband  my  strength  for  a  few  more  years  of  service  ; 
I  can  do  so  with  a  clear  and  even  happy  oonsoienoe,  for  I  know  that  I  have  given 
to  the  public,  and  have  not  spent  on  myself,  the  best  of  my  life  and  energies.  But 
yet  I  cannot  contemplate  even  comparative  inaction  with  joy ;  but  Grod's  will  be 
done  I    .    .    . 

Li  his  scheme  for  the  subdivision  of  parishes  Lord  Ashley  was  threatened 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  opposition  of  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  an  interview  with 
the  Archbishop  disposed  of  many  di£&culties,  and  Lord  John  withdrew  his 
opposition.  On  the  1st  of  March,  therefore,  the  motion  was  brought  forward, 
although  to  the  last  moment  there  were  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  support  it 
would  receive. 

March  Ist. — My  misgivings  justified.  John  Russell  writes  to  me  to-day  to  put 
off  my  motion,  ^  as  the  Dissenters  will  oppose  it"  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  I  post- 
pone it  I  incur  many  hazards,  such  as  ill-health,  misrepresentation,  no  oppor- 
tunity ;  if  I  urge  it,  I  avert  the  Government.  Good  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be 
brought  out  of  evil.  J.  Russell  hints  at  a  Commission  without  a  previous  motion 
in  Parliament ;  if  so,  thank  God,  I  shall  be  spared  a  speech ;  and  sad,  discredit- 
able disclosures  of  the  wrangles  and  anomalies  of  the  Church  will  be  avoided. 
Ten  o'clock.— Just  returned  from  the  House — a  debate — a  division,  headed  by 
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Brifrht  and  Hume ;  beat  them,  Qod  be  praiied,  hy  111  to  18  1  Kept  in  nnoertmhity 
until  two  minates  to  flre,  when  Johnny  said  he- wished  me  to  pzooeed.  Debati 
was  most  triomphant,  and  the  issue  all  the  better,  because  motion  was  oippoeed 
without  a  shadow  of  reason  by  Dissenters  1  The  truth  is,  thej  ses  it  is  a  heavy 
blow  and  gnat  disoourajrement  to  Dissent  and  popular  disoontent ;  th^  see  that 
by  this  means,  the  Church  oan  and  will,  Grod  blensin^j^  us,  reoover  her  just  position 
and  "  oonservatise  "  the  kingdom. 

A  Commission  was  appointed,  and  in  the  ooune  of  a  week  or  two  was 
working  harmoniously,  with  hearty  leal  and  a  desire  to  see  the  facilitiaa  first* 
and  the  difionlties  afterwards. 

Anything  that  would  arouse  the  clergy  to  greater  actiyity  Lord  Ashley 
hailed  with  satisfaction ;  his  estimate  of  their  zeal  and  of  the  religions  slate 
of  the  times  is  giyen  in  the  meditation  entered  in  his  Diary  on  Good 
Friday  :— 

April  6th. — Good  Friday.  This  is  a  serious  contemplation.  Is  the  world 
better  than  the  day  that  our  blessed  Lord  died  upon  the  Gross  f  Are  men  indi- 
vidually  better  7  Is  the  world  coUectiTely  better  ?  That  the  externals  of  society 
ore  more  refined,  that  the  surface  is  smoother,  that  more  pious  things  are  said, 
and  more  pious  actions  tolerated,  that  civilisation  has  been  advanced,  and  that 
Christianity  is  the  cause  of  it,  few  persons  will  deny.  But  how  are  the  hearts  of 
men?  Are  they  cleaner,  less  averse  from  good,  more  given  to  Gk)df  Is  the 
number  of  the  faithful  increased,  diminished,  or  stationary  ?  Are  we  nearer  to  be 
an  aco^ptable  people  7  Is  there,  as  yet,  any  appearance  of  a  Harvest  ?  **  Loid. 
Thou  knowesl**  I  look  around,  myself,  and  am  much  discouraged.  I  see  but 
few  who  could  stand  a  trial,  few  who  love  truth  and  God*s  will  above  all  thin^, 
few  who  are  not  ready  to  find  ten  thousand  excuses  for  doing  what  they  like,  and 
rejecting  what  they  dislike.  My  experience  may  be  very  limited,  and  I  may  form 
incorrect  judgments,  but  I  trace  much  of  our  evil  to  the  moral  condition  of  our 
ccclesiastic&l  rulers  and  ministers.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  improved  in 
comparison  of  former  days ;  they  are  wholly  insufficient  in  zeferenoe  to  the 
present  Look  to  the  metropolis  I  Why  so  frightful  a  state  of  spiritual  destitu- 
tion? Why  so  many  wretched,  forsaken,  naked  vagrants  7  I  have  said  this,  and 
received  in  reply,  "  The  clergy  are  unequal  to  the  task,"  Well,  then,  why  do  they 
discountenance  and  almost  insult  (the  exceptions  are  few  but  honourable)  thoee 
who  toil  to  collect  the  outcasts  in  Ragged  Schools  and  make  them  at  least  to  hear 
the  name  of  Christ  7  These  men  seem  to  think  that  of  two  evils,  it  is  the  less  for 
them  to  die  in  their  sins,  than  to  be  brought  to  knowledge  and  repentance  by  the 
co-operation  of  a  Dissenter  !    If  so,  what  was  there  worse  in  Jerusalem  7    •    .    . 

Lord  Ashley's  presence  at  Oourt  was  rery  frequent,  and  his  Diaries  show 
how  constantly  his  sympathies  were  alternating  between  the  highest  and  tlie 
lowest  in  the  land.    A  few  extracts  may  be  given  here : — 

Feb.  8th. — ^Here  I  am  at  Wiiidior  Castle,  Came  yesterday ;  sat  next  to  the 
Queen  at  dinner  ;  had  some  interesting  conversation.  May  Ood,  in  His  mercy 
to  the  Realm,  raise  up  for  her  soma  Joseph,  Daniel,  or  Nehemiah,  some  one  who, 
iu  Christ's  faith  and  fear,  shall  rule  this  people  prudently  and  with  all  his 
power!    ,    .     . 
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Feb.  12th.— Newspapers  of  late  very  full  of  oases  of  cruel^  to  ohildren  in 
schools,  in  private  hooses,  on  board  ship.  They  oome  between  me  and  my 
rest,  and  to  no  purpose,  for  the  evil  is  irremediable,  except  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

May  Ist. — Sat  in  House  of  Commons  to  vote  a(ir&inst  Ewart*s  motion  for 
abolishing'  punishment  of  death.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject. 
Wished  publicly  to  reoord  my  opinion  that  the  Word  of  God  does  not  permit  but 
aowittands  **  He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.*'  .  .  . 

May  10th. — ^To  the  Queen's  concert  last  night ;  everything  as  brilliant  and 
cheerful  as  music  and  company  could  make  it ;  myself  rather  dismal.    .    .    . 

May  15th. — Made  a  night  visitation  to  Hozton  Lunatic  Asylum,  having  sus- 
picions of  misconduct ;  found,  I  rejoice  to  say,  things  far  better  than  we  expected ; 
our  system,  therefore,  of  Lnsx>ection  may  be  considered  successful,  and  our  terrors 
salntaiy.    •    • 

May  10th.— Prince  Albert  took  chair  to-day  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms  for 
Servants'  Provident  Institution.  He  did  his  business  admirably  well,  with  good 
taste,  good  feeling,  and  real  ability.  But,  to  be  sure,  if  he  liked  flattery  he  bad 
full  measure  of  it,  and  of  the  strongest  quality — ^pure  rectified  spirits  I 

Moved  a  resolution,  as  I  was  desired,  though  hoarse  with  roaring  yesterday  to 
four  thousand  people.  Thank  God  that  the  Prince  is  what  he  is,  and  the  Queen 
too,  with  a  moral  Court,  domestic  virtues,  and  some  publio  activity  in  philan- 
thropic things  I 

May  19th.  .  .  .  Seven  o'clock.  Just  heard  that  some  one  has  fired  at  the 
Queen  !  She  is  safe.  Gk)d  be  a  million  times  praised  for  His  mercy  to  her  and  to 
the  country  I  The  profiigate  George  IV.  passed  through  a  life  of  selfishness  and 
sin  without  a  single  proved  attempt  to  take  it.  This  mild  and  virtuous  young 
woman  has,  four  times  already,  been  exposed  to  imminent  peril  I 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  this  day  that  Lord  Ashley  received  a  letter 
from  HaiTow  which  filled  him  with  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety.  It  was 
to  announce  the  serious  illness  of  his  second  son,  IVancis.  He  had  been  at 
Harrow  since  April,  1847,  where  he  had  taken  and  kept  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  school,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  in  the  sixtli 
(highest)  form.  He  was  a  singularly  striking  character ;  old  and  thoughtful 
for  his  years,  deeply  religious,  and  pare  in  heart  and  habit.  The  illness  with 
which  he  was  seized  was  a  severe  attack  of  cold  and  inflammation,  and  the 
remedy  then  applied  was  one  which  would  not  now  be  even  thought  of — such 
has  been  the  rapid  advance  of  medical  science — ^repeated  bleedings. 

The  sorrowful  narratiye  that  f oUows  must  be  told  only  in  the  words  of  his 
father,  and  should  it  be  thought  that  the  incidents  are  too  sacred  for  the 
public  eye,  it  may  be  stated  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  often  been  urged  to 
preserve  them  in  the  form  of  a  short  biography,  but  was  witlihold  from  doing 
so,  as  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  say  things  which  would  relate  to  himself, 
and  his  motive  might  possibly  have  been  misconstrued.  Almost  the  last 
evening  that  the  writer  was  permitted  to  spend  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was 
occupied  in  hearing  the  narrative  of  the  incidents  whicli  follow,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  wish  that  they  should  be  recorded.     *'  It  may  be,  uay,  I  feel  sura 
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it  will  be,  nsefnl  to  others — ^let  it  be  told,"  were  Ills  last  instructions  tlint 
evening,  as  he  wiped  awaj  the  tears  that  had  been  flowing  freely. 

May  21  St. — Dearest  Francis  no  better.  .  .  .  Saw  him  after  he  had  slept . 
very  feverish,  thirsty ;  but  calm,  oomposed,  and  cheerf uL  Blessed  be  God,  he  is 
easy  and  peaceful  I  Asked  me  soon  after  my  arrival  to  read  the  Bible.  Did  it 
joyfully.  Read  the  seventh  of  Revelation  for  the  glories  and  bliss  of  the  other 
world,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew  for  the  present  dnties  and  oocapat>ons 
of  this.  Prepared  thus  for  either  alternative  of  Grod's  will.  Then  we  prayed, 
and  were,  I  t^ink,  comforted.  What  a  darling,  tender,  true,  zealona,  and  God- 
serving  boy  it  is  !  Oh,  that  he  may  be  spared  to  us,  not  for  our  solace  and  enjoj- 
ment  only,  but  for  the  Lord's  faith  and  fear  I  How  often  have  I  meditated  on 
his  future  aid  and  sympathy  in  all  my  thoug'hts  and  pursuits  for  the  grood  of 
mankind.  But  I  must  imitate  the  example  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  say,  *'  If  it  be 
possible  :  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done  1 "    .    .    . 

May  22nd.  .  .  .  He  knows  his  danger,  but  he  knows  also  his  hope.  Xevpr 
have  I  seen  such  a  boy  ;  though  so  young,  and  as  the  world  goes,  so  innocent  he 
is  filled  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness  ;  and  his  only  fears  are  those  which 
spring  from  a  sentiment  that  "  the  joys  of  heaven  are  too  glorious  for  one  like 
him."  Oh,  what  a  mercy  it  is,  and  what  a  consolation  to  us,  that  he  is  as  far 
from  self -righteousness  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  I  Never  have  I  known  till 
now  what  I  am  possibly  to  lose  I  ''Read  to  me,"  he  said,  ''about  forgiveness  of 
sins."  We  then  read  and  talked  much  of  the  free  and  full  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Above  all,  I  urged  him,  as  a  calmer  to  every  apprehension,  to  bear 
ever  in  mind  that  "  God  is  Love,"  that  human  love  is  capable  of  great  thing* ; 
what,  then,  must  be  the  depth  and  height  and  intensity  of  Divine  love  I  **  Know 
nothing,"  we  said,  "  think  of  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  The 
darling  boy  kissed  me  repeatedly,  and  blessed  his  parents  that  they  had  brought 
him  up  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  blessed  Saviour,  this  is  a  won- 
drous work  of  Thine !  it  is  the  humbleness,  the  resignation,  the  piety,  the 
experience  of  an  aged  Christian  I 

May  25th. — Yesterday  left  dear  Francis  with  great  hopes  of  recovery.  His 
mother  stays  with  him.  The  disorder  has  been  dreadful ;  not  an  ordinary  attack 
of  fever,  a  positive  conflagration. 

May  28th. — ^Harrow.  Yesterday  (Sunday)  a  day  of  fearful  and  a^niain? 
anxiety  ;  a  better  account  to-day,  and  various  symptoms  of  permanent  improre- 
ment.  Sat  with  him,  read  the  Bible  and  prayed ;  he  desired  specially  some 
prayers  of  thanksgiving.  "  Do  you  meditate,  can  you  meditate,"  I  said,  "  my  dear 
boy,  as  you  lie  here  ? "  "Oh  yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  learned  what  a  fatile 
thing  must  be  a  death-bed  repentance.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  reconciled  to  God. 
but  what  could  I  have  done,  when  lying  on  this  bed,  to  make  my  peace  with 
Plim,  had  I  not  before  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth  ! "  We  praypd 
earnestly  that,  if  he  were  raised  up,  it  might  be,  by  Divine  Grace,  to  service  in 
this  world  and  salvation  in  the  next ! 

Yesterday  attended  school  chapel,  and  took  Sacrament;  120  boys  are  oom* 
municants !  Can  this  be  without  its  fruits  ?  Blessed  Lord,  water  it  by  Thy 
Spirit  1  Why,  in  my  day,  not  only  no  boys  (and  there  were  many  of  M^^rentrf-m 
and  eigkte&ii)  took  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  no  one  dreamed  of  it  Surely  a  tme 
and  well-earned  consolation  to  Dr.  Vaughan. 
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Jane  1st — ^Yesterday,  at  eigfbt  o*clook  in  tlie  eyening,  it  pleased  Almlglity 
God  to  take  our  blessed  Fianois.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  we  were 
like  amaaed  persons,  so  great  had  been  the  promise,  not  many  seoonds  before,  of 
returning'  strength  and  vitaoity.  Tet  we  mnst  not  mormor  or  repine*  for  all  is 
wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  love,  that  oometh  from  Him.  The  child,  we  doubt  not, 
is  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 

June  2nd. — The  loss  to  us  is  irreparable  ;  if  we  regard  It  only  in  reference  to 
ourselyes,  we  can  neither  deBoribe  nor  appreciate  the  calamity.  What  happinet^s 
had  ^e  not  promised  our  declining  years,  from  his  respect,  his  love,  his  sym- 
pathy, his  piety  I  No  pen,  no  tongue,  can  set  forth  the  charms  and  perfections  of 
that  blessed  boy.  But  this  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  view.  We  must  look  at  him 
as  emancipated  from  sin  and  danger,  as  received  into  the  embrace  of  his  precious 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  a  dear  spirit  in  the  realms  of  bliss.  Is  it  not  that  the  fruit 
was  ripe,  and  that  Grod,  in  His  mercy,  plucked  it  before  it  rotted  on  the  tree  ? 
Yet  every  day  and  every  hour  bring  his  memory  to  our  thoughts — the  books,  the 
chair,  the  things  we  so  often  talked  about.    .    .    . 

I  must  gather  up  all  that  he  said  ;  I  cannot  let  any  of  his  words  fall  to  the 
p- round.  During  his  suffering  he  had  a  dream.  '*  I  have  had  a  dream,**  said  he 
to  Mrs.  Gay  (the  housekeeper,  that  dear,  and  kind,  and  religious  woman,  who 
nursed  him).  **  1  dreamed  that  I  was  very  ill,  and  that  I  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Harrow.**  '*  Did  he  seem  disturbed  by  it?**  I  asked.  **Not  in  the  least;  he 
took  it  with  the  utmost  composure.'*  Blessed  be  God,  his  heart  was  proof  against 
fear  ;  he  had  said  in  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  "  Mamma,  I  fear  that  I  shall  be 
numbered  among  the  fearful ;  **  but  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  more 
clearly,  and,  as  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,**  so  was  it  with  his  dear  soul. 

June  3rd. — Sunday.  Sweet  darling,  he  was  unselfish  to  a  singular  degree 
**  Oh,  mamma,**  said  the  blessed  boy,  "  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,  that  through 
my  incaution  and  neglect  I  have  exxx)8ed  you  to  this  heavy  expense.**  Thus  the 
dear  child,  instead  of  dwelling  on  his  own  rightful  comforts  and  remedies,  was 
thinking  only  of  our  pecuniary  inconvenience. 

On  Tuesday,  after  he  had  first  learned  his  extreme  danger  from  the  medical 
attendants,  he  said  to  me,  "  Is  it  so  7  **  I  replied  *'  that  it  was.**  He  then  called 
me.  saying,  "  Come  near  to  me,  dear  papa.'*  I  went  and  knelt  down  by  his  bed- 
side ;  he  threw  his  blessed  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  then  said,  **  I  want  to  thank  you,  dearest  papa,  for  having  brought  me 
up  as  you  have  done,  for  having  brought  me  up  religiously.  I  now  feel  all  the 
comfort  of  it ;  it  is  to  you  I  owe  my  salvation."  "  No,  dearest  boy,**  I  replied, 
*'  it  is  to  the  grace  of  God."  "  Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  said,  **  but  you  were  made  the 
instrument  of  it**  Is  there  not  consolation,  almost  divine,  in  these  precious 
sentences  ?  His  voice  and  manner  throughout  his  whole  illness  were,  so  to  speak, 
sublime ;  he  retained  his  infantile  simplicity,  and  yet  he  was  above  himself.  His 
heart  was  unlocked,  and  all  its  treasures  displayed. 

June  4th.— On  that  awful  Tuesday,  after  we  had  read  and  prayed  together, 
the  dear  boy  said,  **  Dear  papa,  give  me  your  blessing."  I  might  have  replied, 
like  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  said,  "  I  have  need  ....  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  f  **  but  he  asked  it,  and  from  my  soul  I  gave  it  "  If  prayers  will 
avail  you,"  I  said,  "  you  will  have  the  prayers  of  hundreds  of  ragged  children.'* 
lie  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  thought,  and  his  face,  as  his  mother  now 
remembers,  quite  brightened  up.    .    .    . 
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Saw  Hewlett  who  told  me,  more  in  detail,  aboat  his  annoimoenieiit  to 
of  his  state  of  danger.  The  darling'  child,  having  aaoertained  it  bj  inqniiy  iron 
hiiA,  "  received  the  answer,"  says  Hewlett,  "  with  a  smile  on  his  oonntenaiioe,  and 
biinplj  added,  '  Whatever  is  God's  will  is  enough  for  «m.*  **  This  ^Uans  woaM 
have  been  a  real  and  deep  consolation ;  but^  by  God's  mercy,  it  is  anlj  one  of 
many  such  sentences. 

Jane  5th. — "  What  I  do,  then  knowest  not  now,  bat  then  shalt  know  bere- 
lifter."  Yet  I  can  see,  even  at  present,  many  reasons,  a^d  we,  as  God's  oreatarps. 
must  receive  them  as  all-convincing'.  His  death  may  be  the  instrnmental  osdm 
of  serioosness  and  renovation  to  many,  especially  of  his  schoolfellows ;  it  may 
strike  an  indelible  impression  on  those  of  his  family  who  sarvive ;  it  maj  exhibit 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  fitness,  and  remain  as  a  monument  <rf  Kvine 
Grace  !  It  may  chastise  me,  and  yet  so  mildly,  that  while  I  bow  the  head  in 
submission  I  am  not  prostrated  by  the  blow.  Oh  1  what  a  strange  ohastiaement! 
My  own  dear,  precious,  darling  son  is  taken  to  everlasting  glory,  to  the  end  and 
object  of  all  my  labours  and  my  prayers  i  and  this  is  the  Lord's  mode  of  afl&ictinr 
His  people  I    .    •    . 

June  7th. — Francis  is  dead  and  buried.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  truth,  but 
so  it  is.  We  attei^ded  yesterday  his  funeral,  which  accomplished  his  dream  that 
he  should  be  interred  at  Harrow.  Minny  and  I  greatly  rejoice  that  we  sur- 
rendered our  feelings  of  nature  that  his  dear  remains  should  lie,  where,  in  the 
course  of  things,  Ood  willing,  we  should  pass  many  of  our  days  and  perform 
many  acts  of  worship,  at  St.  Giles's  in  Dorsetshire.  We  consigned  him  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  school  which  he  had  so  loved  and  adorned,  and  where  he 
needed  not  preachers,  or  poets,  or  the  tongue  of  friendship,  or  love,  to  make 
known  his  admirable  virtues.  He  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  all  his  sohuol- 
fellowB  and  their  several  masters ;  and  though  sermons  and  speeches  m»y  and 
will  be  blessed  to  enforce  his  example  on  those  who  survive,  no  one  yesterday. 
among  many  hundreds,  required  the  word  to  say  who  or  what  he  wasw  "  The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.**  Not  so 
with  him;  the  record  of  lus  name  will  long  be  fragrant;  and  I  trust,  nay. 
believe  (for  God  will  give  us  this  consolation  over  and  above  the  other),  that  the 
monument  of  stone  will  also  present  him  to  many  hearts  as  a  monument  of 
Divine  Grace.    .    .    . 

June  12th. — ^They  ask  me  to  write  a  short  memoir  of  my  darling  boy.  **  It 
will  be  useful,"  they  say,  '*  to  many,  and  specially  to  other  boysL"  If  I  do  so,  I 
must  record  things  in  praise,  as  it  were,  of  myself. 

Harrow  churchyard  is  classic  ground,  to  which  not  old  Harrovians  alone 
are  wont  to  go  on  pilgrimage.  Many  are  the  visitors,  even  from  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  who,  after  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  glorious  panorama  eom- 
manded  by  the  fine  elevation,  seek  ont  the  modest  stone  which  marks  his 

grave. 

They  were  sad  and  solemn  days,  those  thirteen  days  when  his  son  lay  vn 
his  bed  of  sickness;  and  sad  and  solemn  were  the  days  tliat  followed.  Weiv 
it  not  that  we  want  to  see  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbmy,  we 
should  have  hesitated  to  have  intruded  even  thus  far  into  scenes  so  private. 
Bat  it  qpeDB  up  a  beautiful  page  in  a  man's  life,  when  it  can  be  seen  that 
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there  was,  between  himself  and  his  children,  such  absolnte  confidence  and 
ajffection,  that  thej  conld  speak  unresenredly  together  on  the  subject  of 
personal  religion.  It  sheds  a  lustre  oyer  every  public  effort  for  the  good  of 
others,  when  it  is  known  that  this  was  but  an  extended  phase  of  the  work 
that  had  been  going  on  in  his  own  home. 

Lord  Ashley's  nervous  and  sensitive  organism  suffered  much  from  the 
ahock  of  this  event ;  an4  months  after  (October  11)  he  writes : — 

"  The  thin^  that  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me  ;  **  and  Temarkable  it  is 
that  the  very  effect  I  ever  anticipated  from  such  an  event  as  the  death  of  one 
of  my  children,  has  been  produced.  It  has  left  me  equal  to  business,  wit^  life 
and  energy  and  sympathy  with  important  interests  as  warm  as  ever ;  but  it  has 
thrown  an  alloy  into  all  enjoyment..  I  am  grown  much  more  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive. Every  trifle,  if  it  be  sudden,  makes  me  expect  some  sad  intelligence— 
a  knock  at  the  door,  a  footstep,  a  letter,  an  unusual  expression  of  countenance. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  shock  I  experienced  on  being  summoned  in  a  moment  to 
attend  his  death'bed—having  left  him  not  half  an  hour  in,  as  we  all  believed, 
returning  vigour— was  far  deeper  than  was  then  felt  It  was  a  blow  of  which 
the  internal  mischiefs  were  not  exhibited  when  it  was  struck. 

For  many  months  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  Diary  that  does  not 
record  the  name  of  '*  my  blessed  Prancis."  His  portrait,  ever  after  his  death, 
was  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  study  at  St.  Giles's ;  and  thirty-six  years  later 
than  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Lord  Shaftesbury  declared  his  belief  that 
not  one  day  had  passed  without  some  conscious  memory  of  his  beloved  son. 

Although  it  was  the  first  time  that  death  had  entered  in  the  family,  and 
Liord  Ashley  felt  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  did  not  "  sorrow  as  those  who  have 
no  hope."  Within  a  week  of  the  funeral  we  find  him  busy  on  the  Com- 
mission  for  the  Subdivision  of  Parishes,  and  busier  still  in  Bagged  School 
work,  for  a  new  motive  was  now  added. 

Work  of  the  "  Bagged  "  kind  recalls  his  image  so  vividly,  and  his  dear  words 
of  sympatfhy  and  approval,  how  could  I  please  him  more  were  he  alive,  or  more, 
if  he  be  cognisant  of  what  is  passing,  than  by  endeavouring  to  please  God  in 
the  welfare  of  those  forlorn  lambs  of  our  Master  ? 


There  were  two  things  for  Lord  Ashley  to  accomplish  without  delay — 
the  prosecution  of  the  Bagged  Schools  Emigration  scheme,  and  the  Bill  for 
the  Public  Health  Provisional  Orders. 

On  July  the  24th  he  again  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  his 
motion  for  an  annual  grant  of  money  to  be  provided  for  the  emigration  of  a 
certain  number  of  Bagged  School  children  of  the  metropolis  to  the  Colonies. 

If  anything  could  have  stimulated  the  Gh)vemment  to  action  in  this 
matter,  it  should  have  been  the  manner  in  which  the  £1,500  granted  in  the 
previous  Session  had  been  expended,  the  amount  of  good  it  had  already  done, 
and  the  permanent  good  it  seemed  likely  to  effect.  Letters  were  read  from 
the  boys  who  had  been  sent  out  to  Australia — ^touching  letters,  full  of  grati- 
tude and  hope,  and,  in  concluding  his  speech.  Lord  Ashley  said :-— 
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^d  now,  Sir,  revile  the  system  and  oritioise  it  as  they  may,  thew  Bagged 
Schools  have  been,  and  are,  the  sole  means  whereby  reliifions  and  seonlar  know* 
ledge  is  imparted  to  the  thousands  of  a  race  sunk,  whole  fathoms  deep  in  desti- 
tution  and  suffering.  Ton  vote  £100,000  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  ednoatioaL 
Yon  might,  as  far  as  these  miserables  are  conoemed,  vote  one  hnndzed  pence  .- 
they  cannot  receive  any  portion  of  your  bounty  ;  they  cannot  be  acsoonunodalsd 
to  ^e  system  of  your  National  and  Borough  Road  Schools.  What  other  meas^ 
exist?  We  have  now  82  schools,  full  8,000  childien,  124  paid  and  929  volantary 
teachers,  of  whose  services  I  cannot  speak  with  adequate  gratitude  and  reapec:. 
In  weariness  and  painfulness,  and  witii  every  form  of  self-denial,  they  sanender 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  this  noble  cause,  hoping  to  excite  in  others  a 
kindred  sympathy.  But  they  are  not  suocessfuL  The  sympathy  with  the  c»iaa 
is  lamentably  small,  and  especially  from  those  who  should  be  the  very  first  in 
every  work  of  charity  and  religion.  ...  It  is,  then,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  we  direct  our  attention,  in  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  take 
up  the  duty  that  individuals  seem  to  reject.  I  can  hardly  appeal  to  your  f eelingi» 
because  you  appear  to  me  to  lie  under  an  obligation  to  consider  the  case  of  these 
desperate  sufferers.  "  Their  enemies  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  the  se»  throws 
them  book  upon  their  enemies  ;  **  and  yet  they  are  immortal  spirits,  as  prectous. 
body  and  soul,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  very  best  among  us  in  this  augn«t 
a*«sembly.  I  commit,  therefore,  the  issue  to  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom, 
believing  that  they  will  not  gainsay  by  their  actions  what  so  many  of  thezc 
profess  with  their  lips,  when  they  pray  ^'  that  it  may  pleaae  God  to  dif end  and 
provide  for  the  fatherless  children,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  as  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  House  against  Lord  Ashley's  proposition,  he  felt  it  would 
be  indecorous  in  him  to  press  it  to  a  division,  and  the  motion  was  therefore 
withdrawn.  The  country  was  not  ripe  for  the  effort ;  no  second  grant  was 
made,  and  henceforth  the  Emigration  scheme,  as  regarded  Ragged  Schools, 
had  to  be  carried  on  from  private  sources. 

But  the  ventilation  of  the  sabject  in  the  public  press  gave  an  impetus  to 
Ragged  School  work  generally.  The  subject  became  popular,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Gk>yemment  would  not  t«ke  up  the  matter,  made  the  flow  of  contri- 
butions from  voluntary  sources  more  abundant  than  ever. 

The  strong  personal  interest  that  Lord  Ashley  took  in  individuals  on 

whoso  behalf  he  laboured  can  never  be  adequately  told.    An  illustration  only 

can  now  and  again  be  given.     For  example,  a  letter,  written  in  1849,  was 

found,  thirty-six  years  after  its  date — ^tliat  is  to  say,  shortly  after  his  death — 

in  the  box  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  as  containing  the  things 

he    most  valued.     It  is  written  in  a  cramped,  ill-formed    hand,  and  is 

addressed :   "  Lord  Ashley,  Exeter  Hall,  Westminster,  London.**     On  the 

cover  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  written :  "  Very  precious  to  me,  this  letter. — S." 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

PoBT  Adelaide  South  Austbalia. 

October  8*A,  *49. 
Most  Noble  Lord, — I  Arived  at  port  Adelade  on  the  25th  March  after  a 
very  plesant  passage  and  am  now  in  a  very  comfortable  situtation  and  with  verv 
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pious  people.  I  like  Australia  yezy  well  bnt  the  Weather  1b  bo  yery  hot  in  the 
suinmer  it  is  now  6  moonths  sinoe  I  arived  here  and  have  need  to  thank  yon  for 
yoxa  kindnesa  in  sending  me  ont.  I  think  with  persevience  I  shall  do  much 
Better  here  than  in  England.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  good  Advioe 
i  reciyed  at  palaoe  yard  Bagged  School,  and  senserily  thank  them  all  for  there 
kindness. 

Please  to  except  the  poor  thanks  of  your  obliged  and  thankful  serrant 

Caroline  Walker. 

On  the  back  of  the  letter,  written  eyidently  many  years  later,  although 
there  is  no  date  afiSxed,  is  the  following : — **  She  went  into  service,  behaved 
eo  well  that  her  master  gxve  her  in  marriage  to  his  son.  She  became  a  con- 
siderable person  in  Australia,  and  afterwards  went  to  India  P  Where  is  she 
now  P    Gfod  be  for  ever  with  this  Bagged  School  girl ! — S." 

Throughout  the  year^— in  fact,  from  October,  in  1848 — ^the  country  had 
been  in  a  state  of  growing  alarm  on  account  of  the  outbreaks  of  cholera;  and 
Lord  Ashley,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  was  inyolved  in  the  most 
harassing'  and  unceasing  labours.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  as  we  have 
said,  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  perished  by  the  pestilence  in  an  establish- 
ment  at  Tooting,  for  the  **  care  of  the  Infant  Poor,"  and  it  was  found  that 
they  were  attacked  when  suffering  from  insufficient  food,  def ectiye  clothing, 
and  impure  air.  Investigations  into  further  outbreaks,  at  different  times  and 
places,  proved  oondusively,  that  "  wherever  neglect,  wherever  depression,  or 
yice,  or  poverty,  pressed  down  the  population,  there  the  pestilence  raged  with 
its  retributiye  and  warning  arm ;  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were 
revisited  on  the  lives  of  those  who  perpetrated  or  permitted  them.''  It 
was  found  that  foul  drains,  oyerflowing  cesspools,  fetid  waters,  overcrowded 
lodging-houses,  damp  cellars,  and  ill-yentilated  rooms,  attracted  the  pestilence, 
which  then  spread  to  the  houses  of  the  better  classes,  and  to  the  mansions  of 
the  rich. 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  pestilence  grew  in  virulence;  but  while 
eyerybody  who  could  do  so  was  running  away  from  London  as  fast  as 
possible.  Lord  Ashley,  with  hia  indefatigable  colleagues,  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  was  working  night  and  day  in  the  yery 
midst  of  the  plague.  Beviled  by  the  newspapers,  resisted  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  hampered  by  red-tape,  he  perseyered  in  his  labours ;  and,  be  it 
remembered,  that  it  was  entirely  unpaid  service  which  he  rendered  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 

Sept.  7th. — ^Labour  and  anxiety  at  Board  of  Health  very  great.  We  are 
now  in  the  City  of  the  Plague,  and  still  by  God's  love  under  Hib  shield  and 
buckler.  He  hears  our  prayers,  and  defends  against  the  **  Pestilenoe  that  walketh 
in  darknesB."  Disorder  increasing;  dose  of  last  week  showed  a  mortality 
treU4»g  the  average  of  London ;  1,881  victims  of  this  awful  scourge  1  Yesterday 
showed,  for  the  metropolis  alone,  a  return  of  345  in  one  day,  O  God  I  Thou  art 
terrible  and  yet  just  in  Thy  deorees^ 
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Sept.  9t1i. — ^London  is  emptied.  Cholera  worse  than  ever ;  retams  of 
yesterday  qtdte  appalling',  and  yet  manifest  that  wo  do  not  receive  mojre  than 
two-thiids  of  the  truth.  Have  heen  mercif  ally  preserved  through  this  pestilence. 
Have  not,  I  thank  Grod,  shrunk  from  one  hour  of  duty  in  the  midst  of  this  City  of 
the  Plague,  and  yet  it  has  not  approached  either  me  or  my  dwelling. 

Sept.  17th. — Times  of  this  morning  contains  an  extract  from  the  Ohserrer 
which  is  gratifying.  The  Board  of  Health  may  hope  little,  and  x^rhaps  desire 
little,  for  the  applause  of  men  ;  but  I  do  much  deplore  that  our  anxieties  and 
labours  should  be  thrown  away,  and  we  be  told  that  we  have  done  nothing, 
attempted  nothing,  imagined  nothing,  wished  nothing.  Our  diligence  and  zeal 
are  mentioned  in  the  article ;  yet  it  is  less  than  justice.  We  have  indeed  toiled 
unceasingly,  and  not  as  mere  officials,  but  with  earnestness  and  feeling.  Chad- 
wick  and  Smith  are  men  who  may  feel,  but  who  know  not  fatigue  or  satiety  in 
business,  when  necessity  urges,  or  duty  calls.  As  for  the  staff  of  the  Bc^rd, 
miserably  paid  as  they  are,  with  scanty  hopes  of  pref erment^  or  even  of  continaed 
employment,  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  adequate  praise.  They  have  laboured 
even  to  sickness,  and  when  struck  down  by  the  disease,  have  hastened  back  to 
their  work,  not  for  emolument  (for  they  receive  fixed  salaries)  but  for  oonsdenee 
sake.  And  such  are  the  men  whose  soanty  recompense  certain  gentry  would 
reduce  by  10  per  cent.    Out  ui>on  this  disgusting  economy  I 

The  one  great  cause  of  surprise  and  anxiety  to  Lord  Ashley  thiong^hoat 
this  perilous  time  was,  that  although  the  disease  was  spreading,  and  terrible 
alarm  was  prevalent,  there  was  no  apparent  taming  to  prayer.  Not  an 
ecclesiastic  attempted  to  stir  the  Govemment  to  direct  public  supplicatiiBi. 
In  vain  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  he  says, 
*'  Surely  it  is  prodigious  that  the  laity  should  always  take  the  lead  in.  the^e 
things.  The  world  will  soon  ask  '  eoi  bono  P '  our  spiritual,  or,  rath^>,  our 
ecclesiastical  rulers." 

It  was  in  vain  also  that  he  urged  a  fast-day ;  and  not  until  alarm  was 
approaching  to  panic  was  he  able  to  obtain  a  special  prayer. 

Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Ashley, 

Balmoral,  September  1, 1849. 

Dear  Ashlet, — I  have  written  to^y  to  the  Archbishop,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  his,  to  say  that  the  Queen  will  direct  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  prepared  on 
account  of  the  cholera. 

The  visitation  of  this  disease  has  indeed  taken  a  very  awful  shape. 

Kow  as  to  your  own  health.  Carlisle  writes  me  word  that  he  is  going  to 
London,  and  I  think  you  owe  it  to  your  family  that  you  should  now  take  the 
rest  which  is  so  necessary  to  you.  Had  I  foreseen  your  duties  would  have  been  so 
severe,  I  could  hardly  have  proposed  the  office  to  you.  But,  though  unpaid, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  worked  for  the  health  and 
life  of  your  fellow-creatures  in  a  way  that  hardly  any  other  person  would  haT« 

"^"^®*  Ever,  my  dear  Ashley,  yours  truly, 

J.  RuSSBIiIft. 

On  Sunday,  16th  September,  the  special  prayer  was  read  in  the  chnrchea. 
During  the  preceding  week  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  raised  the 
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ordinary  ayerage  of  mortalitj  from  1,008  to  3,183.  By  the  13tli  of  the 
following  month  cholera  had  disappeared,  bat  not  nntil  14^497  deaths  from 
this  cause  had  been  registered  since  the  Ist  October,  1848.  Beferring  to 
the  special  prayer  the  Diaiy  continues : — 

Sept.  17th. — ^Yesterday,  Sunday.  The  prayer  for  deUyeranoe  from  the  cholera. 
A  poor  substitute  for  a  day  of  repentance  and  humiliation ;  but,  thank  G^od, 
better  than  nothing.  .  .  .  Alas  I  alas  1  who  can  trust  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  f 
Does  it  not  sayour  of  a  mockery  7  Was  it  so  that  Moses  and  Aaron  stood 
**  between  the  living  and  the  dead,"  when  wrath  had  gone  out  from  the  Lord  1 
What  gibes,  jokes,  sneers,  and  doubts,  we  shall  encounter  1  What  yarieties  of 
BCofSng  and  bitterness  1  a  precious  occasion  for  sceptics  and  worldlings  I    .    .    . 

It  was  not  until  a  fairly  dean  bill  of  health  could  be  returned  that  Lord 
Aahley  allowed  himself  the  rest  for  which  he  had  long  been  pining. 

Sept.  18th. — Tonbridge  WeUs.  Attended  Board  of  Health  on  my  way  throagh 
Ijondon.  Pestilence  on  the  decline.  I  can  be  spared  from  London,  and  I  seek  a 
short  repose.  But  I  heartily  thank  God  that  I  shrank  not  from  the  post  of  toil 
and  danger,  but  persisted  from  August  Ist  to  September  11th  in  the  midst  of  the 
pestilence,  and  stirred  not  till  the  plague  was  stayed.  The  Almighty  bore  me 
through  and  coyered  me,  for  Christ's  sake,  with  His  shield  and  buckler.    .    .    . 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  following  entiy  occurs  :^— 

Sept.  29th. — Yesterday  to  Lord  Hardinge's  with  Minny  to  dine  and  sleep.  He 
ta  a  good-hearted,  simple-minded,  generous  soldier ;  a  noble  fellow  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  a  real  good  man.  I  love  and  esteem  him  much,  and  Qod  ever  bless  him 
and  his  for  his  pious,  manly,  true,  and  thankful  acknowledgment,  in  a  public 
order,  of  €k)d*s  mercy  to  the  armies  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon  1    .    .    . 

In  defence  of  the  Christian  Sabbath — ^its  claims,  duties,  and  privileges— 
Jjord  Ashley  was,  throughout  his  life,  always  on  the  alert.  Any  encroach- 
ment upon  its  sanctity,  from  whatever  quarter,  was  sure  to  bring  him  to  the 
front ;  and  any  efEort  to  guard  and  honour  it,  was  equally  sure  of  his  co- 
operation and  support. 

While  he  was  resting  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  rumour  reached  him  that  a 
Ooyemment  order  had  been  issued  for  all  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  to  attend 
to  their  official  duties  on  Sundays  as  on  other  days.  Instantly  he  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Clanricarde,*  appealing  to 
them,  as  Christians  and  Statesmen,  to  interfere,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement,  organised  by  the 
employes  of  the  Post  Office  to  resist  the  demand.  A  few  days  later  he  came 
up  to  town  to  preside  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  over  a  full  and  enthusiastic 
meeting,  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Post  Office  authorities. 

The  protests  were  in  vain ;  and  he  writes : — 

Nov.  20th,  Sunday. — On  this  day  wiU  begin  the  new  ministerial  scheme  of 
Sabbath  labour  at  the  P.  0.  Should  it  succeed,  should  it  increase  revenue,  and 
gratify  moneyed  men,  alas,  humanly  speaking,  for  the  Sunday  altogether  1    But 

*  The  Fostmaster-QeneraL 
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we  pray  and  trast  that  God  ''will  blow  npon  it,"  and  hrhig  to  oonfiudon  the  tUs 
attempt.  The  tme  remedy  lies  in  closing  every  P.  O.,  metropolitan  and  proTin* 
oial,  from  12  o*olook  on  Saturday  night  till  2  o'clock  on  Monday  mominir. 

For  the  present  he  was  nnsnccessfnl ;  bat  within  a  short  time  he  was  to 
return  to  the  charge  with  resolntion  undannted. 

On  May  the  30th  in  the  following  year  he  mored,  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  ooUection  and  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday 
might,  in  future,  entirely  cease  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  noisy  debate 
ensued,  the  Goyemment  strenuously  resisting;  but  Lord  Aahley's  motion 
was  carried  by  93  to  68! 

In  reply  to  the  Address,  her  Majesty  adopted  the  resolution,  and  thus 
confirmed  the  victory  that  Lord  Ashley  had  won  in  the  House.  Lord  John 
Russell  announced  tiiat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  completely 
to  carry  out  the  vote,  and  that  no  exception  would  be  made  even  in  favour 
of  foreign  correspondence. 

For  three  weeks  the  Sunday  post  was  stopped  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  during  that  period,  and  for  some  time  after.  Lord  Ashley  occupied  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  the  most  unpopular  and  the  most  roundly-abnsed 
man  in  the  kingdom.    He  writes  :— 

Mouths  are  yawning  against  me  in  anger  and  contempt.  Not  only  the  papers, 
but  all  society,  are  furious,  and  all  this  because  certain  aristocratical  people  wfll 
not  have  their  gossip  in  the  country  every  Sunday  morning.  .  ,  .  It  requixes 
either  strong  shoulders,  or  an  ass's  skin,  to  bear  the  strokes.  •  ,  •  The  variety, 
universality,  and  bitterness  of  attack  are  quite  originaL 

Of  course  the  newspapers  teemed  with  letters,  from  irate  eoirespandents, 
descriptive  of  the  inconvenience,  and  calling  iar  immediate  alteration.  The 
Government,  after  advising  the  Queen  to  adopt  the  resolution,  returned  to  the 
House,  and,  represented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  set  to  work  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  vote  by  publicly  inviting  petitions  to  prove  the 
inconvenience  and  damage. 

The  press,  and  society  still  mote,  so  they  tell  me,  teem  with  vituperations  and 
hatred.  Epithets  and  appellations  are  exhausted ;  bigot,  fool,  fanatic,  Puritan, 
are  the  mildest  terms.  They  seek  to  beat  me  with  my  own  weapons,  and  lament 
the  " desecration  of  the  Sabbath'*  of  which  I  am  the  cause  1  Truly  '*  Satan  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light."    .    .    . 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Aahley  received  letters  '*  of  deep,  eameet^  gratefol 
joy  from  postmasters  and  messengers,  full  of  piety  and  prayer,"  and  letters 
of  thankfulness  and  offers  of  aid  from  many  unexpected  quarters. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  tiie  controversy  was  to  last.  An 
mquiry  was  moved  for,  and  entrusted  to  Lord  Glanriearde,  Mr.  Labonehere, 
and  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  the  result  being  that  the  resolution,  with  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster-G^eral  under  it,  were  rescinded,  and  the  Sunday 
delivery  was  replaced  on  its  former  footing. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1850— 1851. 

"  Bt  doing  gt)od  with  Ms  monej  a  man,  as  it  were,  stamps  the  image  of  God 
upon  it,  and  makes  it  pass  cnixent  for  the  merchandise  of  heayen."  In  the 
course  of  his  life  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  greatest  good  they 
eonld  do  with  their  money  was  to  place  it  in  the  care  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
He  always  had  schemes  on  hand  which  needed  help.  Every  one  who  knew 
him,  knew  that,  as  a  tmstee  of  money,  he  was  scmpnlonsly  exact,  and  thnt 
not  a  penny  entmsted  to  him  would  f idl  of  accomplishing  some  direct  end ;  it 
was  known,  too,  that  he  had  special  channela  for  circnlating  it  where  it  wonld 
be  most  nsefoL  At  rarions  periods  of  his  career  large  sums  of  money  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  last  months  of  his  life 
were  much  occupied  in  the  disposal  of  a  legacy  of  £50,000  left  to  him  for 
distribution  among  charities. 

He  was  probably  nerer  more  grateful  for  such  aid  to  his  schemes  than  at 
the  time  when,  the  Gk)Yemm6nt  having  failed  to  further  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote Emigration  among  Bagged  Schools,  the  whole  burden  of  supplying  the 
meana  for  it  fell  upon  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent.  There  was  one  lady, 
Mias  Portal,  who  was  always  ready  to  help  in  any  work  of  mercy  in  which 
liord  Ashley  was  specially  interested,  and  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Diaries  there  are  entries  like  the  following,  relating  to  her  Christian  love  and 
munificence  :— 

Jan.  6th. — ^Received  yesterday  a  draft  for  £1,000  from  that  dear  woman, 
Mifls  Portal,  to  be  laid  out,  at  my  discretion,  on  Ragged  Schools,  emigration,  and 
whatever  oan  advance  the  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  youthful 
Ofutoasts.  This  makes  now  £3,300  with  which  this  pure-hearted  and  disinterested 
daughter  of  Zion  has  supported  my  efForts.  May  Gk)d  bless  her  basket  and  her 
store,  her  body  and  her  soul,  her  heart  and  her  spirit^  with  fmitf ulnees  in  faith, 
ioj,  peace,  prayer,  and  everlasting  life  1    .    .    . 

.    .    .    She  has  been  a  real  comfort  to  me ;  her  qrmpathy  and  oo-oxieration, 
her  simple,  humble-minded  generosity,  have  given  me  great  support    .    .    . 

Money  and  help  flowed  in  from  many  quarters  in  furtherance  of  the 
Emigration  scheme— the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  sent  £100 — and,  so  long 
as  such  resources  lasted,  the  greatest  success  attended  the  labours  of  Lord 
Ashley  in  this  direction. 

One  friend  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  been  a  constant  sympathiser 
and  earnest  coadjutor  in  Lord  Ashley's  labours — the  Bev.  E.  Bickersteth— 
was,  early  in  this  year,  called  to  his  rest.  In  his  society  Lord  Ashley  had 
always  f oimd  satisfaction ;  on  almost  every  subject  their  views  were  identical. 
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and  many  a  solemn  hour  had  thej  spent  together  in  discnssing  the  state  of 
the  times  in  relation  to  Tractorianism ;  in  pondering  over  unfulfilled  prophecies 
— ^the  frequent  subject  of  Mr.  Bickersteth's  pulpit  discourses — ^in  talking 
oyer  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  their  promised  land,  and,  dearer  than  ail,  in 
hoping  and  praying  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
On  the  17th  February  he  writes : — 

"  Lord,  he  whom  Thon  loyest  is  sick.*'  Is  this  too  much  to  say  of  Bickersteth  f 
I  trow  not.  This  dearly-beloyed  friend  and  fellow-servant  is  grieyously  ill ;  and 
prayers,  we  bless  God,  are  daily  made  for  him  throughout  the  Church.  How  little 
can  we  afford  to  lose  such  a  champion  for  the  Truth.  And  yet  I  hardly  dare  to 
ask  that  he  be  detained  longer  in  this  sinful  and  suffering  world ;  but  we  may 
safely  ask,  and  do  ask,  that  he  may  enjoy  consolation  and  assurance  in  the  giaoe 
and  meicy  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

On  February  the  28th  Mr.  Bickersteth  died ;  and  it  was  long  before  there 
was  another  to  take  his  place  in  Lord  Ashley's  esteem  and  affection.  Some 
time  after  his  death,  when  harassed  with  cares  for  the  Church,  he  wrote : — 
^*  How  I  miss,  and  shall  continue  to  miss,  the  warmth,  the  joy  in  good,  the 
sympathy,  of  dear  BickerstetL  How  many  times  his  words  haye  enoonraged 
or  consoled  me." 

Before  proceeding  to  dwell  upon  the  larger  subjects  that  were  specially  to 
engage  the  heart  and  brain  of  Lord  Ashley,  a  few  extracts  upon  general 
matters  may  be  giyen  here  from  his  Diary. 

Feb.  8tb. — ^Windsor  Castle.  Came  here  yesterday.  On  Wednesday  speech  at 
Sanitary  Meeting.  Walked  through  state  rooms  ,*  saw  and  loved  a  picture  of 
Edward  YL  He  and  my  blessed  Francis  were  counterparts  of  each  other  in 
thought,  in  heart,  in  service,  in  age,  and  in  death.  They  are  probably  now 
cogetiier  humbly  and  joyously  adoring  their  blessed  Lord ;  and  as  they  sleep  in 
Him,  BO  will  they  come  with  Him  1    **  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."    .    .    . 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  serious  altercation  had  taken  place,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  between  Mr.  Horsman  and  Lord  John  Hussell,  arising  out 
of  charges  made  against  the  Government  by  the  former  in  a  letter  to  his  eotn- 
stituents.    It  is  to  this  that  the  former  part  of  the  following  entiy  relates  :— 

Feb.  13th. — On  evening  11th  acted  as  mediator  between  J.  Russell  and 
Horsman,  without  previous  concert  with  either;  was  urged  to  it  by  Hume, 
y.  Smith,  Inglis,  &c.  My  bat-like  position  gave  me  facilities.  Prayed  to  CM^  and 
succeeded.  Many  spoke  to  me  afterwards  very  kindly  on  the  subject  Gcrham 
affair  still  unpronounced  upon ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and 
Salisbury,  working  on  the  duplicity  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  will  retard  the  decision  that  the  clergy  may 
have  time  to  protest  against  the  tribunal ;  and  they  themselves,  during  the  delay, 
take  the  chapter  of  accidents  I  Wrote  finally  to  Russell  to  urge  despatch ;  he 
replied  that  "he  viewed,  with  much  suspicion,  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.'*  Singular  it  is,  the  state  in  which  I  am ;  I  am  almost  forced  to  have 
*<a  finger  in  every  pie."  I  verily  believe  that,  humanly  speaking,  I  was  in- 
tstramentally  the  cause  of  the  safer  construction  of  the  Gorham  Committee. 
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Certainly  Lord  John  bad  never  dreamed  of  the  Arohbishops  as  assessors,  before  I 
liad  Bug'gested  them. 

Ash  Wednesday,  attended  ohoroh ;  afterwards  the  Board  of  Health,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Pye  Street.  Had  agireed  to  make  one  of  a  small  family  dinner-party 
with  my  mother-in-law ;  *  but  when  she  filled  it  with  strangers  and  raised  it  to 
tisBteen,  I  declined.  It  is  not  that  I  attach  any  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  day  ;  bnt 
it  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Ghnroh  for  confession  and  meditation.  Festiyities, 
therefore,  are  not  in  accordance  with  it,  and  would  shock  the  feelings  of  many 
conscientious  membezB.    .    .    . 

Feb.  2lBt. — ^By  desire  of  Prince  Albert  attended  meeting  at  Willis's  Booms,  to 
move  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851.  Though  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  the  thing  as  having  *'  more  cry  than  wool,"  I  went  in  obedience 
to  his  wishes.  Twenty- two  si>eaker8,  some  very  long ;  I,  the  twelfth,  for  four 
minutes,  and  never  did  I  dislike  anything  so  much.    .    .    . 

In  March  Lord  Ashley  left  London  for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Paris. 
One  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the  Eglise  Beformee,  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Adolph  MoQod  preach. 

April  1st.  .  .  .  and  right  glad  I  am  that  I  did  so,  for  a  better  and  more 
touching  sermon,  more  i>ointed  and  true,  and  effectively  delivered,  I  never  heard. 
It  was  steeped  in  evangelism ;  and  the  worthlessness  of  man's  works  and  the 
free  grace  of  God,  savoured  every  thought  and  expression.  It  did  me  and  Minny 
real  good,  and  I  felt  truly  comfortable.  .  .  .  The  sun  shines,  the  houses 
sparkle,  the  shops  abound ;  all  is  bustle,  felicity,  bunting  and  gobble — ^yet  "  all 
faces  gather  blackness ; "  not  a  cheering  word  drops  from  any  one,  no  matter 
what  his  station,  x>olitics,  or  education.  The  utmost  of  comfort  is,  "  it  will  not 
be  just  yet."  That  mysterious  "  U^  The  syllable  contains  the  renewal  of  sixty 
years  of  Revolution,  of  proscriptions,  wars  internal  and  external,  fall  of  trade, 
distress,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  By-the-bye,  sat  next  to  Guizot  at 
Monod's  sermon. 

In  the  following  year,  when  Lord  Ashley  was  again  in  Paris,  he  was  less 
successful  in  his  visit  to  hear  Monod.  The  church  was  the  Temple  de  Sainte 
Marie.  It  was  crowded,  the  heat  oppressive,  and  the  people  not  over  civiL 
'*  I  saw  here,"  he  said,  "  at  least  liberie,  for  the  beadle  slammed  the  door  in 
my  face ;  egalite,  for  no  one  was  better  treated  by  each  other,  or  the  officer, 
than  any  one  else ;  but  no  fratemiie,  for  they  drove  me  from  point  to  point, 
until,  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  church,  I  could  go  no  further." 

The  immediate  object  of  Lord  Ashley's  visit  to  Paris  was  to  examine  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  the  poor,  to  see  what  practical  hints  coidd  be  gathered 
in  sanitary  matters,  and  to  contrast  and  compare  methods  of  meeting  the 
evils  incident  to  all  great  cities.  Hence  we  find  him  visiting,  "in  the 
way  of  trade,"  as  he  says,  Montfau^on,  the  slaughter-house  of  horsee ;  the 
Oit6  Ouvriere,  "desolate,  and  without  inhabitant;"  the  Abattoir  Mont- 
martro,  "  excellent,  well-placed,  no  dirt,  no  cruelty ; "  the  Salpetri^,  where, 
during  the  cholera,  1,600  out  of  5,000  had  died,  the  reason  assigned  being 

*  Lady  Palmerston. 
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Bingnlarly  eonfirmaiory  of  experience  in  England — ^"roomB  oTsr-eroirded, 
great  fanlte  of  constraction,  exceedingly  ill-ventilated." 

Pftria  had  a  great  charm  for  Lord  Ashley — ^ite  tints,  its  dimate,  ite  move- 
menty  ite  life,  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  people — and  yet  he  looked 
npon  all  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  "I  cannot  bear,"  he  says,  "to  think  of 
the  horrors  that  designing  and  self-seeking  men — ^men  of  loir  personal 
interests  and  godless  ambition — axe  preparing  for  this  generation.  As  I 
walked  through  the  gardens  and  through  the  streets,  contemplating  the 
numbers  of  young,  pretty,  and  playful  children,  I  felt  as  Elisha,  and  wept  to 
think  of  the  sorrows  in  store  for  them,  the  widowhood,  the  orphanage,  the 
desolation,  and  suffering." 

This  feeling  was  to  a  great  extent  shared  in  by  the  Parisians  *  themselTes, 
as  the  following  notes  will  show  :— 

April  4th. — It  is  strange  the  oondltion  of  mhid  of  all  in  this  ottj.  Erezy 
day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  mmouzs  of  a  decree,  a  eoup  d'etat  ^  a  Bill  whioh  will 
driye  the  SooialistB  to  foiy,  then  a  struggle.  Went  to  Madame  de  Lieven's  yester- 
day eyening ;  saw  some  notables,  but  heard  the  same  as  elsewhere  ;  the  Ftendi 
gentry  are  at  their  wit*B  ends.  I  remarked  that  the  people  were  misled  by  evil 
and  designing  leaders.  Guizot  maintained  that  the  people  were  ''utterly  oor^ 
mpted  from  their  very  youth,  having  neither  moral  discipline  nor  religion ;  they 
would  be  quite  as  bad  without  them.**  Thence  to  Madame  Poszo's,  the  fi^reat 
Legitimist  house.  No  difference  of  sentiment  or  expression  :  all  gloomy,  appre- 
hensive, and  life  from  hand  to  mouth.  And  yet  they  live  in  show  and  distraction 
everywhere— no  end  of  play-gx>ing,  balls,  parties,  receptions ;  plenty  of  fear,  and 
no  thought ;  abundance  of  anticipations,  and  no  preparation  ;  a  dismal  future,  a 
present  gaiety — "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.**  .  .  .  '^  I  have 
not  had,**  said  Madame  Pozzo  to  Minny,  *'  a  day  of  assurance  for  two  years ;  I 
have  had  the  actual  day,  but  no  security  of  the  morrow ;  **  and  yet  these  L^ti- 
mists  dream  of  *'  reaction,**  and,  as  M,  Pozso  informed  me,  had  already  their  plan 
^*paur  modifier  la  vUle.** 

Four  o*olook.  Very  weary.  Penetrated  and  perambulated  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  the  street  behind  the  Hotel  de  yUle.  Thence  to  the  Chamber.  It 
has  the  look  of  a  bad  theatre,  with  uncomfortable  boxes  and  ill-ohosen  deoora- 
tiona  Stayed  one  hour  and  a  half,  during  whioh  time  the  Deputies  threw  pellets 
and  papers  into  urns,  and  did  nothing  else.    Bored  to  death,  so  came  away. 

A  scene  in  the  Chamber,  yesterday,  which  ended  nearly  in  blows.  Threats  were 
uttered,  and  fists  shaken.  These  are  but  symptoms  of  internal  firesw  The 
offending  party  was  fined  fifteen  dayf  pay.    Was  there  ever  anything  so  vulgar  \ 

April  6th.^Last  night  to  the  Pre8ident*8  reception,  Elys^  The  style  simple, 
without  pretence.  Amused  in  contemplating  the  various  figures,  and  the  various 
parts  they  might  play  hereafter.  Changamier  there  in  plain  dothes,  with  whits 
moustaches  and  a  blaok  wig ;  he  looks  like  a  Tartar  cat  Certainly,  for  a  Bepub- 
lic,  there  never  were  so  many  orders,  ribbons,  stars,  and  other  decorations.  We 
know  whence  they  came,  but  whither  do  they  go  %  The  immoraliiy  of  the  nation 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  aU  the  danger;  it  is  notmisgovemment,  oppna- 
sive  taxation ;  it  is  not  religrious  persecution,  nor  denial  of  freedom ;  it  is  not  the 
presence  of  a  griping  Church  or  a  monopoliaing  aristocracy;  it  is  not  any  political 
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defect,  or  ttaaj  dTil  abuse  or  blunder ;  it  is  the  utter  want  of  all  relifirion,  all  eenee 
of  God,  all  reepeot  for  man.  The  domeetio  system,  the  prime  oxdinanoe  of  Chid 
for  human  society,  is  nearly  extinct  **  In  thee  and  thy  seed  shall  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  Mark  the  expression ;  not  the  nations,  not  the  people,  not 
the  indiyidnals,  but  the  "  fiunilies  "  of  the  earth.  This,  howeyer,  is  oat  up  at  the 
▼ery  roots ;  their  mode  of  life,  their  dwellings,  their  amusements,  their  tastes, 
their  passions,  all  are  incompatible  with  the  cares,  the  toils,  the  duties  of  domestio 
existence.  Hence,  to  save  money  and  fpratify  their  selfish  and  carnal  desires,  the 
unnatural  and  disgusting  conditions  respecting  children  ;  hence  the  total  neglect 
of  thousands  of  their  offspring,  consigned  from  their  birth  to  the  charge  of  distant 
and  indifferent  hirelings ;  hence  the  annual  exposure  of  30,000  children  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  many,  too,  they  say,  bom  in  legitimate  wedlock.  I  will  rest  (but 
not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us)  the  superiority  of  England  oyer  France  on  this 
alone :  80,000  infants  abandoned  eyery  year  in  Faris  on  a  population  of  1,000,000, 
not  dOO  in  London  on  a  population  of  2,000,000 1 

April  6tfa. — ^Dined  with  Lady  Elgin  last  night.  Rue  de  Varennes,  to  meet 
Lamartine.  He  is  oyer  head  and  ears  a  poet,  and  looks  like  one ;  he  talks  well, 
and  is  highly  interesting  while  he  recounts  his  reyolutionary  experiences.  But 
I  oould  not  trust  him ;  he  seems  to  take  sober  and  practical  yiews  of  nothing,  all 
is  resolyed  into  the  fitness  of  the  affair,  or  the  moment,  for  a  speech,  or  a  stanza. 
Doubtless  his  prodigious  oratorical  abilities  are  a  great  source  of  temptation  to  him. 
He  showed  as  much  when  he  said  yesterday,  "  If  it  were  not  bad  for  the  country, 
I  should  rejoice  to  liye  my  period  of  power  oyer  again,  it  was  so  exciting."  He 
is  the  only  one  who  speaks  with  assurance  of  the  future,  but,  then,  he  is  become 
once  more  a  candidate  for  office.  His  wishes  are  fathers  to  his  thoughts.  He 
rendered  great  seryioe,  all  must  confess,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  dreadful  in- 
aarrection  of  1848,  but  I  cannot  regard  him  as  a  disinterested  man. 

April  10th. — ^Dined  last  night  with  Madame  de  Lieyen,  and  met  many  French 
(gentlemen,  Guizot»  fto.  &c.  Sat  next  to  me  a  "  Legitimist**  *'  You  haye  been 
sayed,**  he  said,  "  by  the  religion  of  your  people."  I  obseryed  that  the  ^'  best  and 
ofnly  mode  of  humanising  the  working  classes  was  to  go  amongst  them  and  proye 
that  you  studied  their  best  interests.**  *'  This,**  he  replied,  "  is  now  impossible 
with  us ;  the  mannnn  are  in  so  awful  a  condition,  and  eyery  obstruction  besets  us ; 
all  our  men  of  science,  station,  and  note,  are  professed  infidels.**  It  is  so,  but  what 
a  contrast  to  iBngi^wH  i    Yet  we  must  not  boast    Who  made  us  to  differ  7    .    .    . 

April  11th.— Dined  last  night  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Andr4  A  party  of 
French  Protestants  desirous  of  listening  to  stories  about  Bagged  Schools  and 
other  modes  of  assisting  society.  Kind,  hospitable,  and  friendly ;  full  of  zeal 
and  piety.  Deeply  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  Parisian  people,  and  equally 
anxious  to  deyise  some  means  of  encountering  it,  but  their  difficulties,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  are  tremendous.    .    .    . 

To-day  we  start  for  England.    .    .    • 

Lord  Ashley's  yiews  with  regard  to  amusements  will  haye  been  found, 
from  yarious  extracts  giyen  in  this  book,  to  haye  been  much  wider  than  those 
of  many  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  whose  views  in  great  measure  he 
was  supposed  to  represent.  The  principle  which  goyemed  him  was  that  laid 
down  hy  the  Apostle,  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  aU  things  are  not 
dzpedient" 
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To  oblige  Miimy  went  to  Th^tze  Fran^ais,  not  haying  entered  a  plaj* 
hooee  for  very  many  years.  I  have  abstained  in  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  religions  nndertakinga, 
and  I  thaZl  do  »o  again^  though  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  theatre  might 
be  made  a  "  School  of  Virtue.**  Told,  besides,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  see  Valeria^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  public  mind  of  Paris,  its  views  and  sentiments.  Saw 
nothing  but  a  bad  play,  well  acted. 

One  of  Lord  Ashley's  first  acts  on  his  return  from  Paris  wss  to  send  in 
his  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health.  We  have  seen  how 
arduous  his  labours  had  been  during  the  year  of  cholera,  and  they  had  not 
decreased.  It  was  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the  labour  involved  that 
he  wished  to  discontinue  his  services  in  connection  with  the  Board.  He  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  laws  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead 
in  the  metropolis,  and  had  prepared  a  Bill  for  their  amendment — the  "  £xtra- 
mural  Interment  Bill."  Early  in  January  of  this  year  he  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Carlisle  informing  him  that  the  €k)vemment  proposed  to  take  oiat 
of  his  hands  the  future  conduct  of  that  BilL  This,  however,  was  but  one  of 
a  series  of  disappointments  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  Diary  thus : — 

The  Government  throw  on  me  the  small,  tedious,  harassing  details  of  the 
Provisional  Orders,  but  the  measures  of  credit  they  reserve  for  themselves.  This, 
however,  has  altered  and  abated  my  duties  for  the  Session,  because  I  am  now 
detached  from  the  special  charge  of  the  sanitary  measures.  Interment,  Water, 
Building.  I  cannot  hide  to  myself  my  own  disappointment ;  partly,  I  had  hoped 
that  my  name  (is  this  an  illegitimate  desire  ?)  would  be  inseparably  connected  with 
these  reforms ;  and,  partly,  I  hoped  that  intense  labour  and  anxiety  would  not 
be  without  their  fruits.  *'  He  best  can  paint  them,  who  can  feel  them  mosf 
I  tremble  for  the  issue,  in  ignorant  or  unsympathising  hands.    •    .    • 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment,  Lord  Ashley  considered  thai  the 
Interment  plan  was  one  of  the  best  ever  devised,  and  was  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  real  moral  effects  on  the  poorer  population,  and  he  continued  to  work 
at  it  laboriously.  The  appointment,  however,  of  Lord  Seymour  as  President 
of  the  Board,  over  the  head  of  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  borne  all  the  bnrden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  greatly  changed  his  position  and  impeded  his  action.  It 
was  this  that  led  to  his  tendering  his  resignation.  But  Lord  John  Bnssell 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and,  sinking  his  own  preferences  for  the  general  good. 
Lord  Ashley  continued,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  retain  his  office.  If  he 
oould  not  keep  the  Interment  Bill  in  his  hands,  he  trusted,  at  least,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  carry  through  the  Bill  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply* 
and,  in  fact,  he  made  this  a  condition  of  his  remaining  on  the  Board. 

Throughout  the  year,  and  still  later,  the  Diary  contains  many  entries  relat- 
ing to  these  matters,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  to 
show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  assailed  him : — 

June  6th. — ^Intennent  BilL  Passed  but  three  clauses  in  nearly  five  houza. 
Much  attacked  and  reviled.  •  .  .  These  are  the  sweets  of  onremuneratad 
publio  life  I 
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July  18th.— Yesterday  gave  whole  day  to  wander  orer  the  wild  heaths  of 
BnTiej,  around  Famham,  in  quest  of  springs  and  getting  gfronnds  for  Water 
Snpply  of  the  Metropolia  Started  at  ten  and  retnmed  at  ten.  Saw  all  that  we 
wanted,  found  rivers  to  break  out  in  the  desert,  and  confessed  that  Ood  was 
bonntif uL  But  will  man  be  so  7  It  is  overwhelming,  heart-breaking,  awful  to 
reflect^  how  many  thousands  are  deprived,  in  this  Christian  oity,  of  the  prime 
requisite  for  health,  oomfort,  decency,  of  an  essential  prop  and  handmaid  to 
morality  I    .    .    . 

Bea  12th. — ^The  Water  Supply,  for  which  alone  I  remained  at  the  B.  of  H., 
will  be  set  aside  or  emasculated  by  the  Government ;  and  yet  I  made  this  measure 
a  condition  of  my  stay  there.  The  situation  is  XNdnf  ul,  because  it  is  become  that 
of  a  clerk,  and  I  am  made,  by  Seymour  and  Grey,  to  feel  it  hourly.  The  Board 
has  no  free  action,  no  power  to  effect  any  of  its  decisions,  for  the  Treasury  and 
the  Home  Office  refuse,  or  thwart^  every  proposition. 

Jan.  81st,  1851. — ^The  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  B.  of  H.  have,  I  suspect, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  my  disorders.  I  feel  these  subjects  deeply ;  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  tke  physical  and,  to  no  small  extent,  with  the  moral 
welfare  of  mankind.  I  am  grieved,  harassed,  overwhelmed  with  variety  of  work, 
a  dull  position,  and  a  dismal  horizon.  I  want  neither  honour,  nor  praise,  nor 
payment ;  but  I  want  some  little  fruit  of  protracted  toil  and  expended  health. 
.  .  .  But  what  shall  I  do  7  Shall  I  xwnevere,  or  shall  I  retire  7  I  want  the 
time  for  the  stirring  and  precious  business  of  this  Session.  I  want  it  for  other 
movements  of  service  to  God  and  man.  I  want  it  for  moments  of  reflection  and 
repose ;  but  I  must  not  seek  my  own,  but  Thy  will,  O  God. 

The  summer  of  this  year  saw  the  close  of  a  very  remarkable  career,  and 
one  with  which  Lord  Ashley  was,  more  particularly  in  his  earlier  life,  closely 
assodated. 

On  the  24th  of  June  there  was  a  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Crovemment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  continued  over  four  nights. 
On  the  28th  Sir  Robert  Feel  spoke,  and  his  speech  was  generally  admitted 
**  to  be  characterised  by  great  kindlinees  of  feeling  and  political  f oresight.'* 
It  was  hifl  last  speech,  his  last  appearance  in  that  House,  where,  ever  since 
1809,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members.  On  the  following 
day,  as  he  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill,  after  entering  his  name  in  the 
Queen's  visiting  book  at  Buckingham  Palace,  his  horse  shied  and  threw  him 
over  its  head,  and  Sir  Robert,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  reins,  drew  the  animal 
upon  him  with  its  knees  between  his  shoulders.  The  injuries  were  not  at 
first  considered  likely  to  be  fatal,  but  their  extent  was  not  really  known.  On 
the  Ist  of  July  the  symptoms  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  and  on  the 
following  night  he  expired. 

June  30th. — Sanday.  Yesterday  Peel  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  injured 
by  the  fall.  God  have  mercy  on  him  in  mind  and  body  1  .  .  .  Called  to  in- 
quire after  Peel— do  not  quite  like  the  account,  though  I  trust  that  oU  will 
be  welL 

July  2nd. — ^Peel  still  in  great  danger — poor  man.  May  God  be  gracious  to 
him  I    .    .    . 

July  Srd.—Peel  is  dead.    He  died  last  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  full 
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O(mfloiou8ii606,  hftTini^  Been  his  family  and  friends,  and  taken  the  Lord's  Snpper  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  What  an  end  I  What  an  eyent !  Are  ve 
not  all  in  the  midst  of  death  ?  It  has  deeply  afflicted  me ;  he  was  a  grreat  intel' 
leot,  and  had  some  noble  qualities.  O  Lord,  give  ns  hope  that  he  has  f  onnd  vaeioy 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sanctify  it  to  ns  all  I  .  .  .  Honae  this  mominif  was  ad- 
journed in  respect  to  poor  PeeL  This  awful  death  has  reyived  many  reoolleo- 
tions,  and  starred  many  feelings  of  ancient  days.    .    «    . 

July  6th. — ^Yesterday  J.  Russell  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  Sir  K.  Peel,  and 
piropoeed  a  public  f unenJ,  which  was  declined,  with  gratitude,  by  Goulbum  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  who  uzfifed  a  passage  in  his  will  expressiye  of  a  desire  to 
be  interred  in  the  vault  at  Drayton.  It  was  well  and  feelingly  done  on  both 
sides  ;  but,  as  it  went  on,  I  could  not  but  estimate  how  worthless  are  these  tiiingB. 
How  did  they  afFeot  him  t  how  did  th^  console  his  family  7  And  yet  such  hays 
been,  in  history,  the  springs  of  many  brilliant  actions,  and,  perhaps,  will  be  so 
again*  The  true  value  of  it  is  nothing: ;  the  same  minds  that  have  recorded  their 
panegyrics  will,  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  shook  is  over,  review  his  oonrBe  with 
oriticiU  "  justice,*'  and  qualify  the  praise  that  was  uttered  in  the  moment  of  sym- 
pathy. Human  applause  is  very  tempting: ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who  oonfides  in 
it ;  tiiere  is  no  secure  and  fruitful  honour  but  that  which  cometh  from  €k>d  only. 
As  the  shock  subsides,  reminiscences  arise.  This  event,  tliat  was  at  first  terrible, 
is  becoming  sad.  The  man,  his  voice,  his  figure,  all  are  before  my  eyes.  It  is  truly 
awful.    May  Ood  in  His  mercy  bless  the  affliction  to  his  wife  and  children  I 

July  9th. — ^This  day  Sir  B.  Peel  will  be  interred  at  Drayton,  and  then  speedily 
forgotten.  Such  is  human  fame,  and  yet  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  this  generation  1  The  Duke  of  Cambrid^  expired  this  day.  I  deeply 
lament  his  loss.  ...  He  brought  the  branches  of  the  Grown  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  and  the  comforts  of 
the  people. 

July  25th. — ^Attended,  on  Tuesday,  a  meeting  to  do  honour  to  Sir  B.  Peel,  and 
to  second  a  resolution  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1  Had  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  (3k>ulbum  and  Graham,  and  of  course  complied.  He  had  wonderful 
qualities  of  various  kinds,  and  his  loss  is  great. 

In  Augpoflt,  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  not  been  in  really  good  health  since  his 
severe  attack  of  illness  in  {1848,  left  London  for  a  tour  in  Scotland,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  renew  his  strength  and  be  braced  up  for  the  work  which 
lay  before  him  in  the  winter.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  had  lent  him  Boseneath, 
the  Duke's  place  on  the  Clyde.  We  will  not  follow  him  through  the  tour, 
except  to  note  one  or  two  incidents.  At  Tarbert  he  met,  by  accident,  Ifr. 
Locke,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  suddenly,  vividly, 
there  came  before  him  '*  the  ragged  race,  and  indeed,  all  the  race  of  unhappy, 
forgotten,  ill-used  children."  In  intervals  of  leisure  he  tried  to  read  a  few 
books,  and  keep  "ps/QO  with  the  generation;  but  he  found  that  "while  he 
roamed  over  the  older  works  he  had  missed,  he  let  go  the  new,  and  so,  like 
panting  Time,  he  toiled  after  them  in  vain."  In  one  part  of  his  journey  he 
went  seven  miles  in  a  spring  cart,  "  rightly  so  named,  for  he  was  never  made 
to  spring  so  high  before."  And  in  another  he  was  **  entrapped  to  ascend  the 
hills  with  a  shooting-party,  and  f  onnd  himself  unintentionally  converted  into  a 
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deer-stalker,  althongli  lie  neither  fired  a  rifle  nor  saw  a  stag/'  At  the  little 
town  of  Tain  he  records  this  surprising  fact :  "  I  was  made  '  free  of  the  citj/ 
T%«  firgi  Tpyhlio  honour  I  hone  ener  had.  It  was  kindly  proposed,  and  most 
flatteringly  conferred  in  the  Town  Hall,  nor  am  I  indifferent  to  the  goodwill 
and  esteem  of  a  body  of  citizens,  thongh  small  and  remote/' 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  by  the  Queen  in  person  in 
Angnst  there  was  peace  at  home  and  abroad  But  a  new  chapter  in  the 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  the  country  was  opening,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  kingdom  was  to  be  agitated  as  it  had  rarely  been  before.  One  of  the 
most  marked  f  eatnres  of  English  histoiy  during  the  nineteenth  century  haa 
been  the  continuous  growth  of  liberty  of  conscience.  One  by  one,  the  dis- 
abilities of  DiJBsenters,  Boman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  haye  been  remored ;  but^ 
with  all  this  large-hearted  tolerance  for  almost  ereiy  form  of  faith  and 
practice,  England  neyer  forgot  that  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  system  which, 
in  its  era  of  supremacy,  wrote  its  history  in  characters  of  blood,  and,  while 
yielding  complete  religious  freedom,  even  though  cautiously  and  tardily,  to  all 
law-abiding  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  watched  jealously  for  any  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Bome  of  a  desire  to  re-assert  her  ancient 
pretensions. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  the  fear  of  Bome  was  much  more  dominant  in 
Sngland  than  at  the  present  day.  Circumstances  hare  altered,  and  a  "  No 
Popery  "  agitation  of  national  dimensions  would  require  for  its  exciting  cause 
a  high-handed  policy  such  as  no  ecclesiastical  body  seems  erer  likely  to  renture 
upon  again  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  belieye  how  thoroughly 
the  heart  of  England  was  stirred  by  the  institution  of  certain  titular  dignities 
which  are  still  illegal,  but  are  now  accorded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  our 
ordinary  CQuyersation  and  in  our  literature. 

In  October,  1850,  there  was  published  a  Papal  Bull,  abolishing  the 
Administration  of  Boman  Catholics  in  England  by  Yicars  Apostolic,  and 
appointing  instead,  two  Archlnshops  and  twelre  Bishops,  with  territorial 
districts  diatinetly  marked  out.  Lord  Ashley  was  in  Scotland  when  the  Bull 
was  published,  and  his  first  Tiew  of  the  matter,  written  at  the  moment^  is 
aoteworthy. 

Cot.  26th, — ^Xnyerazy.  Bvents  are  beginning  to  be  rife ;  the  Pope,  by  a  Bull, 
has  diyided  KugTaTid  into  dioceses  with  territorial  titles,  such  as  **  Arohbishop  of 
Westminster."  We  must  be  oareful  not  to  push  this  matter  too  far ;  it  is  an  act 
of  great  annoyance  and  audaoiiy,  but  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  worth,  in  faot^  a 
new  law.  It  must  be  used  as  a  warning,  as  a  stimulant,  as  a  proof  of  Boman 
fl^nabition. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  soon  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  complexion. 
I>r.  Wiseman  was  appointed  the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  sent  to  England  the 
notorious  pastoral,  dated  "  From  out  of  the  Plaminian  Gkte  at  Bome,"  a  doeu- 
inent  which  inflamed  the  Protestant  fer^onr  of  the  country  a  hundredfold 
more  than  the  Papal  Bull    Apparently  ignoring  the  English  Church  and  its 
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episcopate,  he  spoke  as  if  Engkmd  had  been  restored  to  the  Bomish  com- 
mmiion,  and  would  henceforth  be  eodesiasticaUj  goremed  by  the  new 
hierarchy.  The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  arrogant  as- 
Bomption  that  characterised  this  extraordinary  docmnent : — 

"  The  great  work,  then,"  wrote  the  Cardinal, "  is  complete;  what  yon  have 
long  desired  and  prayed  for  is  granted.  Your  beloved  country  has  received  a 
place  among  the  fair  churches  which  normally  constituted  the  splendid  aggre- 
gate of  Catholic  communion.  Catholic  England  has  been  restored  to  its 
orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament  from  which  its  light  had  long  vanished, 
and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regularly-adjusted  action  round  the  centre 
of  unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour.  How  wonderfully 
this  has  been  brought  about,  how  clearly  the  hand  of  Qod  has  been  shown  is 
every  step,  we  have  not  leisure  to  relate,  but  we  may  hope  soon  to  recount  to 
you  by  word  of  mouth." 

The  recent  proceedings  of  the  Tractarians  had  prepared  the  people  for  a 
unanimous  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  and  all  the  Protestant  sects  and  commnnions 
united  to  resist  these  outrageous  demands.  Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  been 
living,  he  might,  perchance,  have  calmed  the  popular  excitement,  or,  at  leasts 
have  directed  and  subdued  it ;  but  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  now  Premier, 
saw  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  at  his  Tractarian  foes,  and  "  raised  a 
tempest,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  Grovemment  soon  after  suffered  ship- 
wreck." On  November  the  4th  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  what  was 
long  after  famous  as  "  The  Durham  Letter." 

After  pointing  to  his  own  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  in  past  years, 
he  denounced  the  recent  measures  of  the  Pope  as  "  a  pretension  of  supremacy 
over  the  realm  of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  and  with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation,  as  asserted  even  in 
Roman  Catholic  times." 

This  letter  won  from  Lord  Ashley  the  strongest  admiration,  and  ronsed 
the  whole  country  to  a  ferment.  The  course  of  events  is  noted,  stage  by 
stage,  in  his  Diary,  from  which  we  now  quote : — 

Nov.  3rd. — Edinburgh.  People  have  often  rebuked  me  as  a  croaker,  as  a  bird  of 
evil  augury ;  but,  as  David  says,  **  Is  there  not  a  cause  7"  I  never  fear  attacks, 
but  I  tremble  for  the  spirit  that  resists  them.  The  Pope  and  his  decrees  are 
nothing ;  but  the  Puseyite  Churchmen  and  the  Laodicean  nation  are  enough  to 
inspire  terror.  I  am  ready  to  conflict  with  Infidelity,  and  defy  it ;  but  I  sink 
with  dismay  when  I  find  the  University  rife  with  the  German  philosophy,  and 
ecclesiastical  Judases,  pretending  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  betraying  tne 
Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  I 

Nov.  6th. — Gunpowder  Plot  day  I  It  was  a  mighty  deliverance,  for  which  we 
■of  this  generation  are  about  as  thankful  as  we  are  for  the  rescue  of  Daniel  out 
of  the  lions'  den.  And  yet,  when  has  Grod  dealt  more  mercifully  with  any  people  f 

Public  meetings  denouncing  the  Papal  Aggression  were  being  held 
throughout  the  country,  and  petitions  were  adopted  caJUng  upcn  the  Govern- 
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inent  and  Legislainre  to  mioirene.  It  was  impossible  that  Lord  Ashley 
<;oiild  remain  away  any  longer  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  oa  November 
the  11th  we  find  him  again  in  London  and  at  the  head  of  the  Anti-Popery 
movement. 

Not.  11th.  .  .  .  Took  chaix  at  oonferenoe  of  clergy  and  laity  to  deyise 
mode  of  meeting  present  crisis;  sat  for  five  hoars;  fearful  of  dismiion;  all 
settled,  by  God*8  blessing,  on  a  little  management ;  agreed  to  a  committee  to  stir 
coontry.  How  shall  we  "  improve  the  shining  hour  7  **  Snch  an  occasion  may 
never  retnm. 

Nov.  21st. — ^The  Cardinal's  manifesto  is  oat ;  bold,  astate,  anscrapoloas  ;  bnt, 
with  all  its  cunning,  more  hartfol  to  the  shooter  than  to  the  target. 

Nov.  25tb. — ^What  a  sorprising  ferment  1  It  abates  not  a  jot ;  meeting  after 
meeting  in  every  town  and  parish  of  the  coantry.  Vast  meetings  of  coanties, 
specially  of  York.  At  concerts  and  theatres,  I  hear,  "  God  save  the  Queen  **  is 
•demanded  three  times  in  succession.  It  resembles  a  storm  over  the  whole  ocean ; 
it  is  a  national  sentiment,  a  rising  of  the  land  1  All  opinions  seem  for  a  while 
merged  in  this  one  feeling. 

An  annonncement  having  been  made  that  a  great  meeting  was  to  be  held 
to  discuss  the  question,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberf orce),  "  striving,"  as 
his  biographer  says,  "  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  parties  in  the  then 
excited  state  of  opinions,"  wrote  to  Lord  Ashley  a  long  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  :— 

You  will  be,  more  than  any  one,  able  to  direct  the  current  of  Thursday's 
meeting  ;  to  settle  whether  it  shall  set  against  bond  fide  Romanising  tendencies 
in  the  Church  (by  which  J  mean  the  revival  of  a  system  of  auricular  confession, 
sacramental  absolution,  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  denial  of  Justification  by  Faith,  &c.,  &c.),  or  whether  it  shall  be  a 
mere  attempt  to  brand  as  Romanisers  all  those  in  the  Church  who  are  of  the 
school  of  Andrews,  Hooker,  Beveridge,  &c.  Of  this  school  I  am  a  member.  I  make 
no  secret  of  it.  I  have,  as  I  believe,  dropped  no  one  truth  of  my  Evangelical 
education,  but  I  hold  those  truths  in  a  more  consistent  and,  therefore,  a  firmer 
grasp.  But  the  question  I  am  anxious  you  should  let  me  suggest  for  your 
thought  is  this :  Can  it  strengfthen  us  as  a  Church  against  Rome,  against  Lati- 
tudinarianism,  against  irreligion,  against  Socialism,  and  our  f rightftd  social  evil, 
to  drive  out,  or  render  suspected,  all  the  earnest-minded  and,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  spiritually-minded  men  in  this  our  day  of  exceeding  need  of  every  aid  ? 

"To  this  letter,"  says  the  biographor  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,*  "Lord 
Ashley  replied,  that  at  the  meeting  he  was  not  only  most  anxious  to  avoid 
personalities,  but  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  them.  He 
explained  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  prevent  Tractarian  dogmas, 
which,  as  he  said,  drove  whole  congregations  to  Dissenting  chapels,  and 
which  wore  rapidly  taming  the  Church  of  England  into  a  free  Church." 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  correspondence  in  Lord  Ashley's  Diary,  nor 
does  a  copy  of  his  reply  appear  to  have  been  kept. 

•  «  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberf oroe.  By  his  Bon,  Reginald  O.  Wflberforce,**  voL  ii,  p.  09. 
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On  the  5th  of  Deeemher,  the  meeting — a  large  and  influential  gathering 
of  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England — ^waa  held  at  Freemasona*  Hall, 
''to  protest  against  the  insolent  and  insidious  attempt  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne/'  and  to  invoke  the  Qneen's  aid  for  the  suppression  of  Bomish  innoTa- 
tion  in  the  Ohnroh  of  England.  Oyer  this  meeting  Lord  Ashley  presided. 
Addressing  his  Protestant  brethren  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England,  with  grief 
that  the  exigency  of  the  times  required  this  distinctive  epithet,  he  called 
upon  them  to  show,  by  their  "  vigorous^  ready,  and  persevering  antagonism, 
that  the  ecdeeiastical  establishment  of  these  realms  is  the  right  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  will  defend  the  right  to  the  last  extremity.**  He 
continued :— ' 

A  foreign  priest  and  potentate,  who  misunderstands  and  misgoverns  his  own 
people,  who  is  kept  on  his  miserable  throne,  to  the  oppression  of  his  own  subjeots 
and  all  religious  liberty,  only  by  outlandish  bayonets,  to  the  everlasting  dis- 
honour, I  must  say,  of  the  Frenoh  people,  has  presumed  to  treat  this  realm  of 
•HngliLn<i  like  "  to  a  tenement  or  paltry  farm,"  part  its  soQ  into  jtrovinoes  and 
diooeses,  invest  his  nominees  with  titles  of  episcopal  and  territorial  jurisdiction, 
and  usurp  the  functions  of  our  Boyal  Mistress.  We  protest  against  this  as  an 
act  of  monstrous  audacity.  It  ignores  alike  (such  is  the  modem  phrase)  the 
Ohuroh  and  the  State,  Her  Majesty  and  the  Bishops.  We  own,  under  God,  no 
rule  in  these  kingdoms  but  that  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  the  laws  and  conatitu« 
tion  of  the  realms  ;  and,  God  helping  us,  none  other  shall  be  planted  here  in 
dvil  or  eoolesiastLCid  authority.  It  may  be  said  that  a  title  is  of  little  import ; 
yet,  if  any  one  hold  the  contrary,  let  him^irge  it  on  these  intrusive  bishops,  and 
tell  them  that  "a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  see  whether 
they  will  yield  to  the  argument.  But  the  name  is  of  mighty  importance  ;  it  is 
always  of  prodigious  weight  with  those  who  do  not  reflect,  and  who,  after  all, 
are  the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  valueless,  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  insist  on  Its  adoption  7  Why,  for  a  trifle,  invoke  a  Papal  Bull, 
and  disturb  this  country  from  John  o*Groat*8  House  to  the  lisnd's  End.  Mark 
the  true  reason :  the  Bomish  Church  claims  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
every  baptised  soul ;  those  very  people  who  denounce  the  Cardinal — I  have  lately 
read  it  in  a  Popish  periodical— cure  the  Cardinars  spiritual  subjects.  To  call 
himself,  as  he  is.  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
would  be  to  forego  that  claim,  and  shrink  within  his  rightful  sphere ;  to  oall 
himself  Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  to  assert  the  whole  spiritual  sovereignty  of 
the  district,  and  demand  its  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Can  you  doubc  this? 
Read  the  manifesto : — ^**  Whether  the  Pope  appoints  a  person  vicar  apostolio,  or 
bishop  in  ordinary,  in  either  case  he  assigns  him  a  territorial  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  gives  him  no  personal  limitations."  Why,  here  is  the  whole  thing ; 
and  because  we  see  that  their  hierarchy  is  incompatible  with  ours — ^because,  not 
content  with  equality,  they  aspire  to  supremacy,  we  will  resist  them  step  by 
step,  inch  by  inch,  nor  yield  them  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  that  which  we  have 
already  ceded. 

After  quoting  the  statement  of  Dr.  Wiseman  that  a  hierarehy  was  needed 
in  order  to  introduce  the  Canon  Law,  Lord  Ashley  proceeded  to  explain  whal 
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Canon  Law  was,  and  what  the  effect  of  it  would  be  npon  religions  liberty. 
Then,  taming  from  the  ontside  mischief  to  that  Ttithin,  he  said: — 

Let  OS  turn  our  eyes  from  Popery  in  flower  to  Popery  in  the  bud  ;  from  the 
open  enemy  to  the  concealed  traitor ;  from  the  menace  that  is  hurled  at  our 
Church,  to  the  doctrine  that  is  preached  from  onr  pulpit;  from  the  foreign 
assailant,  to  the  foes  of  onr  own  household.  What  has  invited  this  aggfression  ? 
WiiAt  has  induced  the  Court  of  Bome,  so  wily,  cautious,  and  penetrating,  to  throw 
aside  the  sheath,  and  openly  attack  the  Capitol?  .  .  ,  The  manifest  tendency 
in  many  of  our  clergy,  in  faith  and  practice,  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  the  numerous  i>erTerBions  of  that  unscriptural  creed,  the 
adoption  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  languages  fitted  only  to  a  Popish  meridian. 
Need  I  enumerate  them  1  You  know  them  well ;  and  when  to  this  they  add  the 
teaching  of  false  and  heretical  doctrines  ;  when  they  add  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession — ^the  most  monstrous,  perhaps,  of  all  the  monstrous  practices  of  the 
Romish  system — ^who  can  wonder  that  the  appetite  of  the  Pope  was  whetted,  that 
his  eyes  were  blinded,  and  that  he  believed  the  time  was  come  for  once  more  sub- 
jecting this  Protestant  land  to  his  odious  domination  ?  Now,  we  insist  on  these 
details,  not  only  because  they  are  '*  histrionic  **  arrangements,  adapted  only  to  the 
theatre,  and  impeding  all  worship,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  because  they  are 
the  83rmptom8  of  a  deex>-8eated  corruption  of  faith  and  doctrine,  enticing,  and 
intended  to  entice,  the  people  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  to  lead  them 
to  submit  to  the  sacerdotal  forgery  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood,  and  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  train  of  abominable  superstitions.  Here  is  our  daily,  hourly,  im- 
minent peril  It  is  for  the  sons  of  the  Church  to  protest  against  these  enormities 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth.  What  else  can  be  done  7  Do  not  some  of  the 
bishops  tell  you  that  they  are  powerless ;  that  they  speak,  exhort,  command,  but 
the  rebellious  Tractarians  will  not  obey  I  Have  they  not  nearly  all  declared  the 
extent  of  this  festering  mischief  ?  What  other  course  can  we  take  to  obtain  a 
{^eneral  and  united  expression  of  feeling?  The  laity  love  their  Church,  its 
decency,  its  simplicity  of  truth,  its  Gospel  character,  and  they  will  maintain  it 
in  all  its  efficiency ;  but  that  Church  must  continue  to  be  scriptural  ,* — ^if  it 
change  its  character,  and  cease  to  be  such,  why  then  they  will  lie  under  the  same 
duties,  and  they  will  entertain  the  same  feelings  as  their  forefathers,  when,  dis- 
regarding everything  but  the  confession  of  the  Truth,  and  the  honour  of 
Almighty  €k)d,  they  broke,  at  all  hazards,  from  the  unscriptural  and  unholy 
Church  of  Rome.  I  speak  here  for  myself.  I  doubt  not  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  thousands  in  this  realm,  that  if  we  be  driven  to  this  necessiiiy  (which  God  in 
His  mercy  avert  1)  I  had  rather  worship  with  Lydia,  on  the  bank,  '*  by  the  river 
aide."  than  with  a  hundred  surpliced  priests  in  tiie  temple  of  St.  Barnabas.* 

[Here  the  whole  assembly  enthusiastically  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the  ladies 
joined  in  the  vociferous  cheering  which  succeeded.] 

deferring  to  this  meeting.  Lord  Ashley  wrote  in  his  Diary  :— 

December  6th. — ^Well,  to  be  sure.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing ;  the  enthusiasm, 
from  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  was  miraculous.  The  audience  would  have 
remained  and  cheered  till  midnight ;  time  after  time  they  rose  from  their  seats, 

*  St  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  was  notorious  at  this  time  for  its  ritualistio  praotioes. 
CO 
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and  shook  the  room  with  thonden  of  applaose.  But  the  feeling  was  msxe  than 
boisterous — ^Lt  wac  deep  and  sinoere,  and  had  all  the  oharaoter  of  beinfc  permanent 
and  religions.  The  speaking  excellent ;  the  laity  shone  in  power  and  theology ; 
many  pulpits  ooald  not  prodnoe  snch  solid  stuff. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  England  saw  with  regret  the  results  of  the 
latest  outcome  of  Ultramontane  policy.  On  Norember  17th  they  sent  up  an 
address  of  Iqyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  asserted  the  purely  spiritual  character  of 
the  new  organisation.  A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Beaumont,  a  Roman 
Catholic  peer,  publicly  regretted  the  ill-advised  measure  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  which  had  placed  English  Catholics  in  the  position  of  having  "  either 
to  break  with  Rome,  or  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen."  On  Novem- 
ber the  28th  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  expressed  his  unity  with  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  Beaumont. 

December  23rd. — Windsor  Castle.  Prince  sent  for  me  after  morning  service, 
and  we  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Church  matters.  I  am  delighted,  and  I  bles 
Grod  for  his  zeal,  judgment,  i>erGeptLon,  and  vigour. 

Some  idea  of  the  ferment  of  the  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
between  the  14th  and  the  30th  November  no  fewer  than  seventy-eight  works 
on  the  Papal  Aggression  issued  from  the  press.* 

On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  by  the  announcement  of  '*  a  measure  ealcnlated  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  independence  of  the  nation  against  all  en- 
croachments ; "  and  on  the  7th  February  the  Premier  introduced  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  in  respect  of  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  was  denounced  by  Roebuck,  Bright,  and  others,  but 
strenuously  supported  by  Lord  Ashley.  By  a  vote  of  395  to  63  the  House 
permitted  the  BiU  to  be  brought  in,  but  its  progress  was  delayed  for  a  time 
by  a  Ministerial  crisis.f 

March  1st. — ^Who  can  now  assert  that  the  Poi>e  has  no  power  in  England  ? 
He  has  put  out  one  Administration,  and  now  prevents  the  formation  of  another. 
.  .  .  Wrote  yesterday  to  Prince  Albert,  and  told  him  the  feeling  of  the  nation ; 
it  will  reach  him,  I  g^ess,  inopportunely ^  but  he  desired  me  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  I  have  done  so.    God  bless  the  endeavour  1 

March  3rd. — Seven  o'clock.  Government  reinstated,  every  man  of  them, 
according  to  the  slang,  "  as  you  was."  Bussell  announced  that  he  should  proceed 
with  the  Anti-Papal  Bill,  having  promised  some  amendments. 

The  Bill  was  re-introduced  on  the  7th  March,  but  very  much  toned  down 
in  its  character.  Tlie  opposition  to  the  measure  was  still  formidable,  and 
there  was  a  seven  nights'  debate  before  the  second  reading  was  carried.  On 
the  18th  March  Lord  Ashley  again  put  the  matter  forcibly  before  the  House, 
from  his  own  particular  poiut  of  view.    He  asserted  that,  in  the  tone  of 

•  Puhlishcrs'  Circular,  December  2,  1850. 

t  The  celebrated  cartoon  in  Punch  will  be  remembered.  It  represented  Lord  John  ae 
a  naughty  boy  chalking  up  the  wonls  "  No  Popery,"  and  then  dodging  round  the  comer. 
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Xapoleon  in  his  most  haaghiy  and  terrible  days,  the  Pope  had  Tirtnally 
declared  that  the  House  of  Hanover  ceased  to  reign ;  and  discussed  at  length 
the  manner  in  which  "  such  a  Protean  power,  presenting  alternately  and  con- 
jointly every  fonn  of  spiritual,  temporal,  and  ecclesiastical  policy,"  was  to  be 
dealt  with.  "It  pretends,"  he  said,  "to  be  spiritual  in  England,  ecclesi- 
astical in  Spain ;  it  is  temporal  everywhere,  though  professing  it  nowhere ;  it 
is  democratic  in  Ireland,  and  despotic  in  Austria;  it  terrifies  statesmen  in 
Sardinia  by  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  Grovemment  in'  France  by  a 
refusal  to  support  them  at  elections ;  here  it  is,  in  England,  appealing  to  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  there  it  is,  in  Italy,  denounc- 
ing them  by  the  lips  of  Pope  Gregory  XYI.,  as  '  tliat  absurd  and  erroneous 
marim,  or  wild  notion,  that  liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  be  assured  and 
guaranceed  to  every  person.'"  In  conclusion,  he  declared  his  belief  that 
England  "  would  not  give  way  to  Rome  by  submission — ^no,  not  for  an  hour," 
and  added,  "  What  may  be  the  issue  to  the  nation,  no  man  may  f  oreteU,  but 
for  ourselves,  happen  what  may,  we  will,  by  God's  blessing,  stand  immovably 
on  our  immortal  Faith,  which  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to 
surrender," 

One  practical  outcome  of  the  agitation  was,  that  on  the  following  day  a 
great  meeting  was  held,  for  private  conference,  of  members  of  the  Church  <  f 
England,  clerical  and  lay,  and  representatives  from  all  the  orthodox  Noncou- 
f ormists  in  London — "  all  who  held  the  Head — the  great  truths  of  Christ's 
gospeL" 

March  20th.  ...  It  was  to  see  whether  we  could  not,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, lay  aside  our  minor  differences  and  make  a  common  front  against  a  common 
enemy.  Met  at  eleven  o'olock  at  an  hotel  In  the  Adelphi — everything  prospered ; 
the  Divine  Hand  was  manifest  in  the  fervour,  earnestness,  self-control,  and 
mutual  goodwill  of  the  assembly.  It  was  a  noble  and  a  ProtegtaTtt  si^ht,  and 
illustrated  the  Apostle's  benediction,  "  Grace  be  with  all  those  that  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

A  Committee  was  formed  to  consider  modes  of  operation,  and,  at  Lord 
Ashley's  suggestion,  to  endeavour  to  include  the  Protestants  of  every  nation, 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  vigorous  Protestant  association. 

Another  outcome  of  the  agitation  is  thus  referred  to : — 

April  8th. — ^Archdeacon  Manning  has  joined  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  four 
clergymen  in  Leeds  have  done  the  Sfune.  Lord,  purge  the  Church  of  those  men, 
who,  while  their  hearts  are  in  the  Vatican,  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  undermine  her  1 

The  further  story  of  the  unfortunate  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill "  may  be 
briefly  told  here.  It  was  elaborately  discussed  in  Committee,  and  then  read 
a  third  time  on  July  the  3i-d,  after  which  the  Lords  dealt  with  it  in  due 
course.  But  the  later  stages  of  the  measure  were  not  marked  by  any  of  the 
old  enthusiasm.  It  became  law,  and  then,  curiously  enough,  "  no  one  seemed 
one  penny  the  worse  or  bettor,"  and  Englishmen  freely  used,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  territorial  titles  which  had  put  the  nation  into  such  a  flutter  only  a 
c  o  2 
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few  months  before.  Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Act  was  repealed,  thougii 
the  illegality  of  the  titles  was  again  explicitly  affirmed. 

Before  jmsssing  away  from  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that, 
thronghout  this  controversy,  and  at  all  times,  Lord  Ashley  was  sempnlonslj 
earefol  to  maintain  a  wide  distinction  between  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood 
and  laity,  and  any  "  violence  "  of  language  he  ever  used  was  directed  against 
the  former,  while  to  the  latter  he  was  invariably  tolerant.  Passages  innumer- 
able from  his  public  speeches  and  private  writings  could  be  quoted,  were 
proof  necessary ;  and  as  the  charge  of  "  never  being  able  to  see  good  in  any 
save  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking"  was  not  unfrequently  brought  against 
him,  it  may  be  well  to  show  that  this  was  unfounded.  He  warmly  supported 
Mirs.  Chisholm,  and  attended,  from  time  to  time,  her  "  group  meetings  "  of 
emigrants.  "  This  is  a  novel  and  most  admirable  scheme  of  colonisation,"  he 
writes  in  his  Diary,  July  17th ;  "  but  many  people  suspect  that  the  Devil  is  in 
it,  and  that  Mrs.  Chisholm,  who  is  a  Papist,  has  no  views  but  the  extension  of 
Romanism."  Referring  to  the  self-devotion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
great  works  of  charity  and  love,  he  said :  "  I  can  speak  with  no  disparage- 
ment of  those  sisters  of  charity  and  mercy  who,  in  long  black  gowns,  per- 
ambulate our  streets ;  I  speak  of  them  with  deep  respect ;  engaged,  as  they 
are,  in  works  of  compassion,  goodness,  and  tenderness ;  but  I  maintain  that 
in  our  own  Protestant  faith  we  have  sisters  of  mercy  to  vie  with  them."  •  In 
a  speech  at  St.  James's  Hall,  in  defence  of  voluntary  schools,  he  said :  "  I  con- 
fess that  I  sympathise  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  matter ;  it  is  natural 
and  just  that  they  should  insist  on  the  full  teaching  of  all  the  points  essential 
to  their  faith ;  they  must  insist  upon  a  distinctive  teaching  in  religious  mat- 
ters." Again,  in  a  speech  protesting  against  the  exclusion  or  discourage- 
ment of  religious  teaching  in  schools  aided  by  grants  from  the  State,  he 
said :  "I  would  rather  have  any  form  of  religious  teaching  when  there  is  some- 
thing definite,  though  there  may  be  only  a  particle  of  what  is  true.  I  would 
much  rather  children  went  to  almost  any  other  kind  of  school  than  to  one 
where  religious  teaching  was  prohibited.  I  would  much  rather  be  a  Papist 
than  a  Positivist,  and  I,  for  one,  will  accept  and  believe  the  syllabus  of  Rome 
in  preference  to  the  syllabus  of  Birmingham."  And  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  another  place:  "Whatever  I  may  think  of  their  system  in  other 
respects,  the  Roman  Catholics  have,  I  must  say,  always  been  true  to  the  great 
principle  that  religion  should  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  education,  and  they 
slirink  with  horror  from  the  very  notion  of  a  place  of  education  where  religion 
is  not  the  primary  consideration." 

In  things  spiritual,  however,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have 
any  "fellowship"  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  his  opening  meditation  in 
the  Diary  for  the  year  1851 — the  year  of  Anti-Papal  controversy — ^he  defines 
tlie  principle  which  governed  him.    He  writes : — 

Jan.  5th.— Broadlands.     Sunday.     "Grace  be  with  all  them  chat  love  tht> 

•  BuffCed  School  ITnion,  May  11th,  1868. 
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Lord  JetiiB  Glirut  in  sinoeritj."  This  shows  clearly  not  only  what  is  i)ermitted, 
bat  what  is  enjoined,  in  the  walk  of  Christian  labour ; — ^to  wish  "  God  speed  "  to 
all  such,  and  to  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  all  works  of  love  and 
charity.  This  overrides  all  eoolesiastical  differenoes,  all  distinctions  of  form  and 
hnman  arrangement,  all  the  modes  and  varieties  of  non-essentials ;  but  it  demands 
the  full  belief  of  evangelical  truth,  the  joyous  reception  of  Christ^s  blessed 
Atonement,  His  perfect  work,  His  everlasting  dominion,  His  faith,  His  fear,  His 
love.  It  bindd  us  to  the  true  believers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  it  binds  us  to  the  pious  Nonconformists  of  England,  to  the  Heniys 
and  Doddridgesi  wherever  they  be ;  but  it  does  not  bind  us — it  does  not  even 
separate  us — ^f  rom  those  who  "  hold  not  the  Head  "  in  obedience  and  childHke 
hmnility. 

The  Great  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  Ist  of 
May  in  this  year,  and  which  brought  so  much  pleasure  to  many,  brought  to 
Lord  Ashley  a  considerable  amount  of  work.  The  religious  societies  desired 
to  make  it  the  occasion,  while  so  many  foreigners  were  in  the  land,  of  press- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Grospel  in  various  ways,  and  it  had  by  this  time  come 
to  be  recognised  that,  if  anything  good  was  to  be  done,  Lord  Ashley  must 
have  a  prominent  share  in  the  doing  of  it. 

A  great  many  new  undertakings,  and  developments  of  old  ones,  marked 
this  period.  For  example :  On  November  28th,  1850,  a  meeting  of  delegates 
of  Ragged  Schools  was  held  in  Field  Lane  Schooboom,  Lord  Ashley  in  the 
chair,  to  consider  the  means  by  which  boys  might  get  new  employment  when 
the  "  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 "  should  bring  thousands  of  foreigners  to 
London. 

Three  Bagged  School  teachers — Messrs.  John  MacGregor  ("  Bob  Boy  "), 
B.  J.  Snape,  and  J.  B.  F.  Fowler,  on  their  way  home  from  that  meeting, 
crossed  over  Holbom,  arm-in-arm,  when  a  bright  thought  flashed  into  the 
mind  of  Mr.  McGregor,  who  swd,  "  Why  not  make  some  of  our  boys  into 
shoeblacks  for  the  foreigners,  to  employ  in  the  streets  P  " 

The  thought  at  once  ripened  into  action ;  ten  shillings  were  subscribed  on 
the  spot;  and  the  next  day  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Lord  Ashley,  and 
obtained  his  hearty  approval  and  support.  By  the  1st  May  regular  "  stations  " 
were  established,  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  E^ibition,  twenty-five 
boys  cleaned  101,000  pairs  of  shoes,  for  which  the  public  paid  £500. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  was  ensured ;  from  year  to  year  improvements 
and  extensions  were  made,  and  to-day  the  Shoe  Black  Brigade  is  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  land.  From  first  to  last  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  a  staunch  friend  to  the  Brigade,  and  although  not  the  originator — ^as  we 
have  seen — he  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  Fathers  "  of  the  movement. 

The  story  of  Lord  Ashley's  efforts  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  display  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  may  be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

There  was  a  great  struggle  to  obtain  a  proper  plaoe  for  the  great  works 
aahieved  by  the  Bible  Sodety.    There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 
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abundant  space  for  all  the  implements  of  war  and  of  hmnan  destmotion  thai 
the  mind  of  man  ooold  imagine;  a  large  proportion  of  the  Exhibitioii  was 
taken  up  with  gnns,  oannons,  torpedoes,  eyerything:  that  oonld  annoj  and 
desolate  mankind.  It  was  sng-gfested  that  we  should  ereot  for  the  Bible  Society* 
some  place  in  the  Great  Exhibition  where  we  ooold  show  proofs  of  all  thftt  we 
had  done  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  all  we  were  capable  of  doing: ;  some,  howeyer, 
said  we  had  no  right  to  appear  before  the  public  in  any  form  in  the  Exhibition. 
I  had  a  long  interview  with  his  Rojal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  on  thesabjeot, 
and  he  took  the  view  that  the  Bible  Society  had  no  right  to  a  position  there. 
I  said,  "  Patting  aside  the  religions  aspect  of  the  qnestion,  I  will  pat  it  before 
yoii  from  an  intellectnal  point  of  view.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  wonderf ol 
proof  of  intellectnal  power  that  the  Word  of  Gkxl  has  been  translated  into 
170  distinct  languages,  and  into  280  dialects  7  Is  it  not  proof  of  great  intellectual 
power  that  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  have  given  a  written  character  to 
upwards  of  thirty  distinct  languages,  enabling  all  those  people  to  read  the  Word 
of  God  in  their  own  tongue  7 "  He  said,  **  You  have  proved  your  right  to  appear  ; 
it  Ib  a  great  intellectual  effort,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  secure  for  the  Society 
such  a  position  that  their  deeds  shall  be  made  known.*'  * 

The  result  was,  that  a  position  was  eycntually  secured,  although  not  a 
good  one. 

In  April,  just  as  Lord  Ashley  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  a  visit  to 
Paris,  a  deputation  waited  on  him  to  offer  him  the  Presidency  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  urged  some  reasons  that  he  thought  might 
disqualify  him,  but,  eventually,  on  the  5th  May,  accepted  the  office.  It  is 
thus  referred  to  in  his  Diary : — 

May  6th. — ^Received  a  deputation  this  morning  from  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  offer  me  the  post  of  President,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Bexley.  It  was  headed  by  Harrowby,  who  proposed  the  office 
to  me  in  an  address  of  singular  kindness.  There  were  were  also  Inglis,  Aoland, 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Foster,  and  the  clerical  Secretary,  Mr.  Browne. 
I  finally  accepted  the  offer,  having  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
the  fact  that  I  was  already  President  of  several  important  Societies,  that  I  should 
•appear  a  monopolist  of  place  and  power,  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  give  so 
much  time  to  it  as  could  be  wished.  I  left  it,  however,  in  their  hands ;  and, 
imploring  Grod  to  govern  all  to  His  will  and  honour,  went  to  Paris.  They  main- 
tained their  invitation  and  waited  on  me  to-day.  I  should  have  been  g^eved  had 
circumstances  prevented  my  elevation  to  that  high  post ;  it  is  the  headship  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  Societies ;  and  I  am  not  indifferent  either  to  the 
honour  or  the  utility  of  the  position  I  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  grace,  and  uphold 
me  in  the  work. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  Lord  Ashley  wrote  in  his  Diary :  "  I  have  before  me 
those  terrible  '  May  chairs ' — always  the  moet  difficult  of  one's  labours."  The 
meetings  during  this  year  were,  however,  exceptionally  good,  and,  owing  to 
the  Papal  aggression,  were  of  a  staunchly  Protestant  character.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  was  that  of  the  Bible  Society,  when  Lord  Ashley  took  the 

*  Speech.,  Bible  Society  rKenrington  Auxiliaiy),  March  9th,  1877. 
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eluur  for  the  first  time  aa  Presideiit.  In  moTing  a  resolation  that  the  meeting 
should  nnite  in  "  expressing  their  best  wishes  that  the  blessing  of  Qod  might 
rest  upon  the  new  President  and  upon  his  efforts  in  connection  with  this 
Society,"  the  Earl  of  Harrowbj,  taming  to  Lord  Ashley,  said — 

I  am  Bture,  my  Lord,  that  you  will  not  hold  cheap  the  honour  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  you.  I  do  oonoeiye  that  it  is  the  highest  honour  which  could  be 
oonferred  on  a  OhristiaQ  man.  As  it  is  aocounted  the  highest  honour  to  be  an 
Englishman  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  highest 
honour  within  the  realm  of  England  to  be  the  representatiye  of  her  religions 
principles  and  feelings ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  not,  within  the  realm  of 
England,  a  man  who  enjoys  the  general  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizenB  more 
than  your  Lordship.  In  your  Lordship  are  combined  all  the  requisites  for 
advancing  the  social  interests  of  your  fellow-countrymen  in  their  widest 
ramifications ;  and  you  have  pursued  your  course  undeterred  by  difficxdties,  by 
opposition,  by  sneers ;  uninjured  by  popularity,  nninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  un- 
popularity ;  and,  throughout,  your  conduct  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  based  on 
the  deepest  personal  religions  convictions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Lord  Ashley  expressed  his  special  plea- 
sure in  being  identified  with  the  Bible  Society,  on  the  ground 

That  it  is  catholic  in  ibs  character,  catholic  in  all  its  operations;  that  it 
enables  us  to  form  in  these  realms,  in  times  of  singular  distress  and  difficulty,  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  of  all  those  who  "  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity ; "  that  it  shows  how,  suppressing  all  minor  differences,  or  treating  them 
as  secondary,  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformists  may  blend 
together  in  one  great  effort.  I  do  thank  God  that  this  Society  brings  us  into 
co-operation  with  our  fellow-men  of  every  nation  and  of  every  clime ;  that  it 
binds  us  heart  and  soxd  to  onr  American  brethren — those  noble  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  moral  energy  and  in  physical  development ;  nay,  more,  that 
it  binds  together  Protestants  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  world ;  all,  in  short, 
who  hold  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism,'*  and  who  are  prepare  to  main- 
tain the  great  truth  established  at  the  Reformation  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

The  ofBiice  thus  entered  open  was  retained  to  the  end  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Ufe.  Li  1885  he  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  last  time,  and  through- 
out that  long  period  he  never  wavered  or  faltered  in  any  step  that  might 
promote  its  welfare. 

There  were  several  new  mcisures  which  Lord  Ashley  was  anxious  to 
introduce,  and  had  for  some  time  past  been  caref nUy  preparing.  It  was  only 
by  the  most  persistent  economy  of  time,^  and  the  complete  surrender  of 
himself  to  perpetual  labour,  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  but  he 
persevered.  It  was  not  in  the  natr'.*6  of  things  that  he  could  be  much  longer 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  father  had  entered  upon  his  eighty-third  year, 
and  was  showing  signs  of  failing  strength ;  and  Lord  Ashley  was  anxious  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  he  had  set  before  himself,  while  his  oppor- 
tunity lasted,  and  before  he  should,  to  use  his  own  words,  be  "  consigned  to 
the  helplessness  and  indolence  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
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On  April  the  8tL  Le  introduced  into  the  Honse  of  Commons  a  BiU  to 
**  Enconrajife  the  Establishment  of  Lodging-Honses  for  the  Working  Classes.*' 
In  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  that  towns  or  parishes  having  a  population  of 
10,000,  or  over,  shonld  be  enabled  to  build  Model  Lodging-Houses,  and  raise 
money  and  defray  expenses  from  the  rat^.  In  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  Lord  Ashley  drew  upon  his  long  experience,  and  graphicaUj 
described  the  OTorcrowded  state  of  lodging-houses  both  in  London  and  in 
certain  other  large  towns. 

To  one  phase  of  his  subject  he  drew  special  attention,  namely,  the  effect 
produced  by  clearances  and  alterations,  made  with  the  view  of  beautifying 
the  metropolis,  on 'the  housing  accommodation  of  the  working  classes. 

Of  the  benefits  of  model  lodging-houses  he  could  also  speak  from 
personal  experience,  and  he  told  the  House  of  the  cheerful  punctuality 
with  which  the  rents  were  paid ;  the  general  freedom  from  disease ;  the 
accommodation  that  made  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  staying  at  home 
instead  of  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  the  beer-shops ;  the  ample  space  for 
children  to  play,  instead  of  running  wild  in  the  streets ;  the  lower  rents  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  than  had  previously  been  paid  for  filth  and  wretched- 
ness. It  was  impossible,  however,  that  private  speculation  could  ever  effect 
the  end  in  view,  as  the  temptation  to  make  inordinate  profits  had  always 
proved  irresistible. 

In  concluding  his  speech,  he  urged  the  House  to  take  up  this  matter, 
which  had  excited  the  interest  of  all  civilised  Europe,  from  parts  of  which,  as 
well  as  from  America,  letters  had  been  received,  asking  for  plans  and  reports 
on  the  subject.  He  was  certain  that  he  spoke  the  truth — and  a  truth  which 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  experienced  persons,  clergy, 
medical  men,  all  who  were  conversant  with  the  working  classes — that,  until 
their  domiciliary  condition  were  Christianised  (he  could  use  no  less  forcible 
a  term),  all  hope  of  moral  or  social  improvement  was  utterly  vain. 
Though  not  the  sole,  it  was  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  the  evils  that 
beset  their  condition;  it  generated  disease,  mined  whole  families  by  the 
intemperance  it  promoted,  cut  off,  or  crippled,  thousands  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  filled  the  workhouses  with  widows  and  orphans.* 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Ashley  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
and  Inspection  of  Common  Lodging-Houses — ^houses  where  individuals,  or 
families,  were  received  by  the  night.  It  was  accepted  without  any  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  it  being  generally  known  and  acknowledged  that  the  8tat«  of 
them,  both  morally  and  physically,  was  most  pernicious. 

It  was  when  these  two  Bills  were  passing  the  Commons  that  an  event 
occurred,  not  altogether  unexpected,  although  it  came  suddenly  at  the  last. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  Diary  thus : — 

June  Ist,  Sunday. — ^Received  at  half -past  five  this  mornings  intelligenoe  of  my 
father  being  dangfcrously  ill.    A  train  starts  at  nine,  and  I  must  go  by  it. 

June  2nd. — St.  Giles's.    My  father  died  this  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  having 

*  Hansard,  czv.  I2&8. 
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snflfered  no  pain,  bat  nnooiifloioafi  to  the  last  Harriet  and  her  daughter,  John, 
and  William  were  present.  Now  I  enter  on  a  new  career,  one  to  whioh  I  am 
little  adapted.  Parliamentary  business  and  oity  dutiee  are  my  calling.  How  can 
I,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  learn  other  things  ?  Land,  rent,  &o.  &o.,  are  as  Arabic  to 
me.  But  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  Lord's  hand ;  He,  therefore,  has 
determined ;  and  my  prayer  now  is  that  He  will  sanctify  it  to  me,  and  that» 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  oonspionons  or  obsonre,  I  may  do  His  blessed 
will,  serve  my  generation,  and  then  fall  on  sleep. 

Jnne  6th. — St  Giles's.  Ah,  my  poor  father !  I  bless  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  I  was 
here  to  say  "  Lord  Jesns,  receive  his  spirit,"  and  close  his  eyes.  (Kissed  yesterday 
the  lips  of  darling  Minny's  bust,  the  bast  of  my  predoas  wife  in  her  yoalii 
and  beauty,  but  just  as  beautiful  to  me  now,  though  twenty  years  have  passed.) 

June  lOth. — Yesterday,  my  poor  father  committed  to  the  grave.  All  was 
simple,  decent,  impressive — no  show,  no  hearse,  no  horses,  as  he  desired ;  but 
there  was  much  respect  and  reverence. 

Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  sixth  Earl  of  Shaf  teebury,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  fourth  Earl,  and  was  bom  December  2l8t,  1768.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  from  whence  he  passed  to  Chriatchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  B  A.  degree  in  1787.  At  the  general  election  of  1790,  just  after  coming 
of  age,  he  was  elected  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  to  be  its  representative  in 
Parliament,  and  he  held  this  position  until  his  succession,  in  1811,  to  the  earl- 
dom. Soon  after  taking  his  soat  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  Committees  during  the  temporary  illness  of  Lord  Walsingham ; 
and  he  performed  these  duties  with  such  marked  ability,  that,  in  November, 
1814,  he  was  permanently  appointed  to  that  office,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  Carlton  House. 

Hansard  reports  but  few  of  his  utterances  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  yet 
for  many  years  no  peer's  voice  was  heard  so  frequently.  The  duties  of  his 
office  as  Chairman  of  Committees  were  very  considerable.  The  functions 
which,  in  the  other  House,  were  divided  amongst  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
the  Speaker's  Council,  and  the  two  Examiners  of  Petitions,  were  for  nearly 
forty  years  ably  fulfilled  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  "old"  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, as  he  was  generally  known,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of  age  in  his 
conduct  of  pressing  business.  His  uncompromising  impartiality,  joined  to 
liis  strong  common  sense,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  statute  law, 
made  him  completely  absolute  in  his  own  department.  When  he  had  once 
hiiard  a  case,  and  had  deliberately  given  his  judgment  upon  it,  he  expected, 
and  as  a  rule  obtained,  implicit  submission  from  all  concerned.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  have  seen,  he  carried  these  autocratic  habits  into  domestic  life, 
where  he  was  more  feared  than  loved. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  great  railway  mania  of  1844 — 46,  the  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  con- 
nection witli  railways  were  enormous.  He  materially  aided  in  reducing  to  a 
system,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  imports  nt 
subject.    It  was  generally  allowed  that  the  speed  with  which  ho  passed 
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nnopposed  Bills  through  Committee  was  something  marveUons.  On  qnes- 
tions  of  parliamentary  law  and  nsage  his  authority  was  unquestioned. 

The  Earl  was  nearly  eighty-three  years  of  age  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament  in  Febmaiy,  1851,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  informed 
their  Lordships  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  their  Ghainnaa 
of  Committees  stating  that  "from  his  age  and  infirmities  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  continue  the  duties  of  the  office."  Lord  Stanley,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  others,  bore  testimony  to  his  ability 
and  unswerving  integrity  and  firmness ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  allud- 
ing to  his  well-known  characteristics,  said :  "  I  have  seen  attempts  to  influence 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  matters  relating  to  private  Bills,  and  he  invariably 
followed  what  was  a  very  good  plan,  for  he  answered, '  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.' 
He  kept  the  attorneys  and  agents  in  very  good  order,  for,  when  they  onoe  got 
a  good  dressing  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  they  never  made  any  such  attempts 
again."  • 

"  And  now,"  wrote  Lord  Ashley,  on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral,  "I  bear 
a  new  name,  which  I  did  not  covet ;  and  enter  on  a  new  career,  which  may 
God  guide  and  sanctify.  If  I  can  by  His  grace  make  the  new  as  favourably 
known  as  the  old  name,  and  attain  under  it  but  to  the  fringes  of  His  honour 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  I  shall  indeed  have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

What  had  been  achieved  under  that  old  name  cannot  possibly  be  better 
told  than  in  his  own  words,  written  during  the  preceding  Christmas-tide,  and 
certainly  no  more  appropriate  words  could  be  found  with  which  to  dose  the 
story  of  this  part  of  his  career : — 

Dec.  25th. — Christmas  Day.  Broadlands.  It  woxdd  be  curious  to  take  an 
impartial  review,  if  I  could,  of  what  I  have  gained,  by  many  yean  of  toil,  for 
myself,  for  the  public,  and,  may  I  say  it  ?  for  the  cause  of  our  blesaed  Master. 

I. — ^What  have  I  gained  for  the  public  ?  that  is,  according  to  my  own  estima- 
tion, for  many  will  say,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  my  doings  have  only 
«  gained  them  a  harm  and  leas." 

1.  Seventeen  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  obtained  the  Lunacy  Bill  in  1846,  and 
five  years*  inoreased  labour  sinoe  that  tf:ne  have  carried  it  into  operation.  It  has 
effected,  I  know,  prodigious  relief,  h  ^  forced  the  construction  of  many  public 
asylums,  and  greatly  multiplied  :'  ^pection  and  care.  Much,  alas  J  remains  to  be 
done,  and  much  will  remain ;  and  that  much  will,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
who  know  little  and  inquire  leas,  overwhelm  the  good,  the  mighty  good  that  has 
been  the  fruit. 

2.  Seventeen  years,  from  1833  to  1850,  obtained  t^e  Factory  BiU.  The  labour 
of  three  hundred  thousand  persons,  male  and  female,  has  been  reduced  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  full  forty  thousand  children  under  13  years  of  age,  attend 
school  for  three  hours  every  day  1  Let  the  people  themselves,  let  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  let  the  records  of  bygone  days,  be  heard  against  the  contempt, 
the  misrepresentation,  the  ignorance,  the  hatred  of  those  who  opposed  or  d[ia- 
oouragedme. 

3.  A  Commission  moved  for  in  1841  reported  in  1842,  and  in  1843  passed  a  BUI 

*  Hansard,  8  ».,  oziv.  47 
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to  forbid  labour  of  females  in  Mines  and  Collieries.  No  one  oan  deny  the  blessed 
results  of  this  measure ;  my  persecutors,  therefore,  admitting  the  good,  attack  the 
principle,  and  question  the  wisdom  of  obtaining  happy  ends  by  such  means. 

4.  In  1845  passed  Bill  to  regrdate  and  limit  labour  of  children  and  women  in 
Print-works.  Cobden  even  supported  me  here.  Necessarily  an  imperfect  measure, 
bnt  yet  productive  of  some  good. 

5.  Had  main  share  (though  the  honour  went  to  another)  in  preparation  of 
Interment  Bill,  and  carrying  it  through  the  House. 

6.  Address  and  grant  of  Royal  Commission  for  Subdivision  of  large  Parishes. 
Besnlt  yet  to  be  tried. 

7.  Two  years  of  intense  labour^  without  pay,  on  Board  of  Health,  specially  in 
season  of  cholera,  and  lately  on  Water-Supply  to  Metropolis. 

8.  Say  nothing,  perhaps  of  failures,  tiiough  they  were  intended  for  public 
seorvice,  and  received  some  approbation  : — ^Motions  on  Opium  Trade,  Education. 
Poor-laws,  and  Sunday  Post-office  ;  nor  of  share  taken  in  general  debates  on  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest. 

9.  This  for  Parliament.  Out  of  it  have  spared  no  trouble  nor  expense  (and 
both  have  been  excessive)  for  Ragged  Schools,  Model  Lodging-houses,  Malta 
College,  Emigration  Committees,  and  meetings  on  every  imaginable  subject. 

n. — ^What  gained  for  the  cause  of  our  blessed  Master  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  rejoice  in  an  awakened  attention,  though  but  partially  so,  to 
the  wants  and  rights  of  the  poor ;  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  rich  ;  x>erhaps, 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  in  a  freer,  safer  use  of  religious  sentiment  and 
expression ;  perhaps  in  an  increased  effort  for  spiritual  things,  and  in  greatly 
increased  opportunities  for  doing  and  receiving  good.  This,  alas  I  is  not  the 
thing  itself  but  only  the  means  to  it.   It  is,  nevertheless,  all  that  we  can  boast  of. 

III. — ^What  gained  for  myself  ? 

1.  Peace  of  mind,  but  nothing  else.  Four  objects  may  be  said  to  stir  the 
action  of  pubb'o  men,  singly  or  combined ;  money,  power,  fame,  desire  to  do 
good.  As  for  the  first,  I  had,  when  young,  three  years  of  office  from  1828  to 
1830,  and  then  three  months,  from  January  to  April,  in  1836 ;  the  rest  of  my  time 
has  won  me  nothing,  but  has,  rather,  been  sadly  expensive  to  me,  Declined, 
in  suooession,  several  offices,  that  I  might  be  free  for  Factory  BilL 

2.  Power  and  patronage.  Confess  I  should  have  desired  both,  believing  (but 
how  terrible  and  deep  is  self-deception  I)  that  I  should  have,  through  faith  and 
prater,  exercised  power  well,  and  patronage  to  the  welfare  of  important  interests 
and  to  the  honour  and  comfort  of  good  men.  But  have  obtained  neither ;  haee 
never  held  any  post  in  which  I  could  act  on  my  own  authority ;  nor  ever  have  I 
had  the  disposal  of  a  single  place,  either  ecclesiastical  or  dvil. 

3.  Influence  and  fame.  Is  my  influence  with  the  Gk>vemment  ?  What  do  I 
avail,  and  what  is  their  treatment  of  me  ?  Is  it  with  the  Peel  party  7  I  lost 
my  political  connection  with  them  when  I  refused  office  and  urged  the  Factory 
Bill.  Is  it  with  the  Protectionists  7  I  lost  them  when  1 8upi>orted  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  Is  it  with  the  manufacturers?  They  hate  me  for  the  Ten 
Hours  Act  Is  it  with  the  operatives?  They  forget  all  my  labour  of  love  in  the 
middle  course  I  took  for  their  welfare.  I  won  for  them  iUmogt  everything ;  but 
for  the  loss  of  that  very  little,  they  regard  me  as  an  enemy  I  Is  it  with  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament?     Whatever  I  had  is  gone;  I  had  once  the  ear  of 
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the  asaembly ;  I  have  it  no  mora  Is  it  with  the  biahops  ?  the  High  Ghnrdh,  the 
'rraotariaiis  7  Is  it  with  the  Low  Choroh  2  So  it  is  said,  but  I  ask  the  proof  of 
it.  Is  it  with  the  Press  1  Nearly  every  paper  is  hostile  ;  I  have  had  my  day  of 
layoiir ;  now  I  snfifer  the  reverse.  Is  it  with  my  friends  i  Alas,  how  few  can  be 
trusted  in  the  hour  of  trial  I  My  curious  career,  too,  makes  me,  every  day, 
new  enemies,  and  oftentimes  alters  my  old  friends  !  Is  it  with  the  rich  7  God 
knoweth.  Is  it  with  the  poor?  Yes,  so  far  as  a  few  shouts  go,  but  no  further ! 
This  is  my  xxwition  after  twenty  years  of  labour  1  I  began  in  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  aristooraoy  would  first  follow  and  then  succeed  me.  Not  one  Ib  to 
be  found ;  a  few,  at  my  request,  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  but  they  looked 
back  and  returned  not  to  the  furrows. 

Then  how  stands  my  fams  ?  Well,  if  I  had  rested  on  this,  I  should  *'  have 
been,  indeed,  unblessed."  What  I  have  is  notoriety,  not  reputation.  I  have  a 
name  that  everybody  knows,  "  a  household  word,"  writes  the  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  me,  **  from  New  York  to  the  Booky  Mountains ; "  but  a  name 
that  every  one  fires  at  I  Some  dispute  my  judgment,  some  my  sincerity,  some  my 
courage ;  some  think,  or  profess  to  think,  me  unworthy  of  their  notice ;  some  call 
me  '* well-intentioned  but  weak;"  others,  "hypocritical  and  canting;"  some 
hold  me  to  be  ruled  entirely. by  vanity,  others  consider  me  a  mere  tool.  Now  and 
then  I  make  a  speech  which  produces  an  effect,  and  I  get  some  praise ;  but  the 
speech  is  soon  f orgotten«  and  the  man  only  remembered  to  be  treated  as  before. 
A  few,  no  doubt,  think  of  me,  and  speak  of  me,  kindly ;  but  they  are  rare  and  of 
small  influence  in  the  stirring  world.  I  have  been  oddly  and  antagonistically 
viewed :  Sir  J.  Graham,  when  Secretary  of  State,  alluding  to  the  Factory  Bill, 
said,  *'  I  was  a  man  to  make  a  Revolution  "  (this  will  bo  remembered).  Sir  G. 
Grey,  when  Secretary  of  State,  said  to  me  in  1848,  alluding  also  to  the  Factory 
Bill,  '*  I  shall  be  ready  to  say,  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  or  elsewhere,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  has  kept  those  vast  counties 
at  peace  during  this  eventful  period."  (This  will  be  forgotten ;  nay,  has,  I 
think,  been  already  forgotten.)  But  notorious  men  are  good  for  chairs  of 
dinners  and  meetings.  People  come,  not  through  affection  and  respect,  but  to 
see  the  notorious  man ;  and  so  I  serve  their  purpose. 

DeHre  to  do  good  for  good's  sake.  Whatever  my  weaknesses,  whatever  the 
human  admixture  with  my  former  hopes  and  fears,  this  must,  henceforward,  be 
my  sole  sustaining  motive.  I  am  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  ;  my  physical 
and  moral  powers  have  attained  their  summit.  I  cannot  go  higher,  but  I  may 
fall  lower.  And  what  is  man's  judgment?  Does  it  not  often  determine  thst  to 
be  "gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,"  which  God's  judgment  pronounces  "wood, 
hay,  stubble "  ?  All  see  my  infirmities ;  all,  knowing  human  oorruptioo,  infer 
more  than  they  see,  and  they  are  right  All  use  me,  and  all  grow  tired  of  me  ; 
but  few  can  know  the  troubles  I  have  endured — the  sorrow  of  mind,  the  weari- 
ness of  body ;  the  labour  I  have  undergone  by  day  and  by  night ;  the  public  and 
private  conflicts ;  the  prayers  I  have  offered,  and  the  tears  I  have  slicd.  Here, 
however,  is  my  consolation,  that,  amidst  frailties  and  sins,  trespasses  and  short* 
comings,  I  have  had  one  single  object  perpetually  before  me.  It  was  God's  grace 
that  gave  me  the  thought ;  God's  grace  that  has  sustained  me  hitherto,  to  have^ 
in  truth,  but  one  end,  the  advancement  of  His  ever-blessed  name,  and  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  all  mankind.    So  closes  my  review.    Sursum  oorda  ! 


CHAPTER     XX. 

1851  (JUNB)— 1852. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  his  father  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  had  determined 
not  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  The  leading  of  Providence  was  the  other  way."  Els  two  Lod^^g-Houso 
Bills  wonld  soon  pass  the  Commons,  and  it  was  urged  npon  him  by  many 
friends,  and  especially  by  Lord  Harrowby,  that  there  wonld  be  both  grace 
and  right  in  his  taking  them  np  and  piloting  them  through  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  view  of  it  he  wrote : — 

But  what  an  operation  to  sit  as  a  Peer  I  The  Chancellor  demands  no  end  of 
documents ;  and,  over  and  above  (what  folly  when  one's  father  had  been  recog- 
nised for  forty  years),  an  extract  ftrom  the  Patent  of  Peerage  I  Sutcliffe  stands 
for  my  place  at  Bath ;  how  I  pray  God  that  he  may  succeed  I 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  were  expressions  of  sorrow  from  many 
quarters  that "  Lord  Ashley  "  had  left  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  from 
many,  of  belief  that  he  would  be  equally  useful  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Li  moving  the  writ  for  Bath,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  respect  and  affection.  "  I  believe  that  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  House  generally,"  he  remarked,  "  when  I  say  that  Lord  Ashley  should 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  first  ranks  of  this  assembly,  the  scene  of  his 
labours  and  his  triumphs,  without  some  parting  expression  of  respect  and  regret. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Lord  Ashley's  Parliamentary  life  he  has  been" 
emphatically  the  friend  of  the  friendless.  Every  form  of  human  suffering  he 
has,  in  his  place  in  this  House,  and  especially  every  suffering  connected  with 
labour,  sought  to  lighten,  and  in  every  way  to  ameliorate  the  moral,  social, 
and  religious  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects;  and  out  of  this  House  his 
exertions  have  been  such  as,  at  first  sight,  might  have  seemed  incompatible 
with  his  duties  here.  But  he  found  time  for  all ;  and  when  absent  from  his 
place  on  these  benches,  he  was  enjoying  no  luxurious  ease,  but  was  seated  in 
the  chair  of  a  Ragged-school  meeting,  of  a  Scripture-reader's  Association,  or 
of  a  Young  Man's  Christian  Institution.  I  will  add  no  more  than  that  the 
life  of  Lord  Ashley,  in  and  out  of  this  House,  has  been  consecrated,  in  the 
memorable  inscription  of  the  great  Haller, '  Chiisto  in  pauperibus.'" 

On  the  2drd  of  June  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

It  seems  no  place  for  me ;  a  "  Statue-galleiy,"  some  say  a  *'  Dormitory."  FuH 
half-a-dozen  Peers  said  to  me,  within  as  many  minutes,  **  You'll  find  this  very 
different  from  the  House  of  Commons,"  "we  have  no  order,"  **no  rules,"  *'no 
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lympatUes  to  be  stirred."  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  do  anything  ?  They  are  cold« 
short)  and  impatient.  But  Grod  has  willed  it,  and  I  must^  and,  by  His  ffiaoe,  xcill 
do  my  duty. 

The  following  day  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
moTing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  "  Inspection  and  Registration 
of  Lodging-Houses."  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  and  with  gineat 
brevity,  and  took  occasion  to  explain  that  it  was  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in 
the  objects  of  this  Bill,  and  the  urgency  there  was  for  legislation  on  the 
subject,  "  that  had  induced  him  to  address  their  lordships  so  early  after  his 
call  to  their  lordships'  House."  In  the  course  of  the  very  brief  debate  that 
ensued,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  supporting  the  motion,  "  eomplimeuted 
the  noble  Earl  upon  the  success  of  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  destitute,"  *  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  pursue  ia  the 
House  of  Lords  the  career  he  had  followed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  an  almost  if  not  an  altogether  unprecedented  occurrence  for  one 
member  to  carry  a  measure  through  ail  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  for  that  same  member  to  carry  the  same  measure  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  was,  however,  accomplished  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  his  Bill  became  law.  It  has  been  acted  upon  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  police  authorities,  magistrates,  medical  men,  City  missionaries,  and  all 
whom  it  concerned,  have  been  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  its 
beneficial  results.  "It  is  the  best  law,"  said  Charles  Dickens  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  some  years  afterwards,  "  that  was  ever  passed  by  an  English 
Parliament." 

The  second  measure — the  Bill  for  "  Permitting  the  erection  by  local 
authorities  of  Model-Lodging  Houses  "—came  before  the  Lords  for  the 
second  reading  on  July  the  8th,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  gave  many  details  of  a  similar  character  to  those  he  had  given  before 
the  other  House.f 

This  BiU  also  became  law,  but  from  various  causes,  and  principally 
because  it  was  much  mutilated  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  put  into  practice,  and  ultimately  became 
a  dead  letter. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  recorded,  in  full,  his  early  impressions  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  extracts.  Beferring  to 
the  much  reiterated  hope  that  he  would  continue  in  the  Upper  House  the 
course  he  had  followed  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  says : — 

Jmie  25th. — ^It  is,  however,  a  totally  different  thing— far  less  stirring,  far  less 
gratifying.  Suocess  here,  is  but  a  shadow  of  success  there ;  little  can  be  gained, 
little  attempted.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  to  me  on  removal  from 
the  House  of  Commons  is  my  absolute  ignorance  of  the  political  movements, 
thoughts,  and  facts  of  the  day.  Everything  of  importance  revolves  round  the 
centre  of  the  Commons'  House :  unless  you  be  there  to  see  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  you 
get  it  at  second  hand,  and  then  only  half. 

•  Hanwird's  Debates,  cxvii.  1140.  +  Hansard's  Debates,  cxvii.  235w 
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June  27th.— The  difficulties  of  the  Hourn  of  Lords  seem  to  thicken  as  I  suryey 
them.  Everythiiig  most  be  done  between  five  and  half-past  six,  or  yon  will  have 
no  anditoiy ;  conseqiientlj  there  is  an  unseemly  scramble  for  the  precedence,  and 
a  terrible  impatience  after  you  have  got  it.  Yet  I  have  receiyed  many  expres- 
sions, and  heard  of  more,  that  I  "should  rouse  them,"  and  "give  them  business 
to  do,"  and  in  some  measure  "  popularise  "  the  House  1    .    .    . 

June  30th. — ^To  House  of  Lords,  where  I  broke  cover  in  a  bit  of  humanity- 
mongering  about  Chimney-sweepers.  Found  my  voice  ;  was  well  received  ; 
«  thanked  God,  and  took  courage." 

July  8th.— Opened  this  afternoon,  in  House  of  Lords,  second  Lodging-House 
Bill.  Wonderfully  well  received ;  their  noble  natures  even  cheered  during  the 
speech  and  after  it.  Many  congratulations  and  thanks.  My  surprise  knew  no 
bounds.    I  had  warmed  "  Nova  Zembla." 

Many  times  during  his  first  Session  the  voice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  17th  July  he  made  an  important 
speech  on  the  Bill  for  admitting  Jews  into  Parliament,  which  Bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  36 ;  and  on  three  occasions  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  wretched  Chimney-sweepers,  whose  condition  was  growing  worse  and 
worse,  but  whose  sufferings  were  regarded  in  almost  all  quarters  with  surpris- 
ing indifference. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

August  8th. — Day  fine  ;  everything  gay  and  good-humoured.  Attended  as  a 
peer,  and  enraptured  the  Chancellor  and  law  lords  by  wearing  the  robes  of  the 
first  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Having  seen  how  Lord  Shaftesbury  entered  upon  his  public  duties  on 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  we  will  now  follv>w  him  into  the  privacy  of  his 
inherited  estates,  to  mark  the  spirit  in  which  he  faced  the  responsibilities  of 
his  new  position. 

A  few  days  after  the  burial  of  his  father  the  following  characteristic 
entry  occurs  in  the  Diary : — 

June  16th. — St.  Giles's.  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful,  that  my  two  first  acts 
of  power  have  been  in  the  service  of  God.  I  have  limited  the  disorders  of  the 
tap-room  here,  by  closing  it  at  nine  o'clock  every  night — "  hU  hrevihvs  pHnci- 
piU,*^  &c. — and  I  have  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Scripture-reader. 

An  examination  into  the  state  of  affairs  at  St.  Giles's  soon  convinced  him 
that  there  were  many  radical  changes  to  make  without  delay.  There  had 
been  incredible  waste :  large  sums  of  money  had  been  ruthlessly  lavished  and 
thrown  away,  to  no  purpose  of  either  use  or  luxuiy,  while  many  things  really 
necessary  had  been  totally  neglected.  Without  losing  heart  for  a  moment, 
he  i^solutely  set  to  work  to  face  the  difficulties  that  lay  before  him,  deter- 
mined to  right  all  that  had  gone  wrong,  and  to  establish  more  firmly  all  that 
was  good.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  were  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  but,  although  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  vanquished,  would  have  made  any 
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oDe  less  resolute  quail  before  them,  by  degrees  he  quietly  and  steadily  aecom- 
plished  the  task  he  had  set  himself. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  full  as  the  Diaries  are  of  details  of  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  there  is  not  one  word  that  reflects  in  any  way  upon  the  memory  of 
his  father.  On  the  contrary,  scattered  throughout  the  pages,  there  are  many 
touching  passages— of  which  the  following  is  an  example— to  show  that  the 
only  thoughts  of  him  were  thoughts  of  tenderness  and  filial  regard : — 

June  29th. — Sunday.  My  poor  father  lay  for  slx-and-thirty  hours  after  hi^ 
attack,  perfectly  unconscious ;  free  from  suffering,  alive,  but  apparently,  and  T 
doubt  not,  really,  insensible  to  all  around  him.  All  these  cases  are  mysteiions. 
AVhat  was  the  state  of  the  soul  during  that  period  ?  Was  it  asleep?  Was  it  be- 
numbed like  the  body,  or  was  it  active  and  cognisant  of  eternal  things  ?  Here 
may  have  been  God*s  chosen  time  for  the  infusion  of  His  grace.  Here  may  have 
been  the  hour,  so  to  speak,  of  regeneraticn.  Prayer  was  permitted,  and  then,  suielv^ 
faith  also  in  the  results  of  prayer.  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  his  spirit,"  was  no  idle 
supplication,  or  tossed,  of  necessity,  into  empty  air. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  plans  Lord  Shaftesbury  now  devised* 
and  the  changes  he  intended  to  effect,  were  not  for  the  adornment  of  his  own 
house,  or  for  personal  gratification  of  any  kind,  but  on  behalf  of  the  labourers 
on  the  estate  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  those  who  hitherto  had  not 
enjoyed  the  benefits  which  he  considered  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

August  17th. — Sunday.  Week  passed  in  depths  of  abundant,  dusty,  and  use- 
less papers.  Qave  three  hours  on  Thursday  to  Commission  in  Lunacy.  Every 
other  moment  till  seven  o'clock,  saving  half  an  hour  for  a  ride,  to  this  wonderful 
''digging" — old  newspapers,  bills,  formal  letters  from  1790,  &c.,  &c.,  .under  a 
mass  of  dirt  and  dust  deep  enough  for  a  crop  of  mustard  and  cress.  When  I  lay 
down  at  night,  the  tearing,  reading,  burning,  came  on  me  like  the  after-effects  of 
a  sea-voyage,  and  made  me  sleepless. 

August  22nd. — St.  Gileses.  Inspected  a  few  cottages— filthy,  olose,  indecent, 
unwholesome.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  half  pauperised  :  ^e  debts  are  end- 
less ;  no  money  is  payable  for  a  whole  year,  and  I  am  not  a  young  man.  Every 
sixx>ence  I  expend — ^and  spend  I  must  on  many  things — is  borrowed  ! 

August  25th. — Gar.*  has  offered  to  build  me  four  cottages  in  the  village. 
Heartily  do  I  give  God  thanks  for  this,  who  has  put  it  into  her  heart  The  world 
will  now,  at  least,  see  our  good  intentions ;  and  that  is  of  high  importance  wher«. 
like  me,  a  party  has  been  a  great  professor. 

Sept.  5th. — ^Have  found,  at  last,  a  Scripture-reader  for  the  forests  and  steppes 
of  Woodlands  and  Horton. 

Sept.  6th. — Shocking  state  of  cottages ;  stuffed  like  figs  in  a  drum.  Were  not 
the  people  as  cleanly  as  they  oan  he^  we  should  have  had  an  epidemic.  Must 
build  others,  cost  what  it  may. 

Sept.  13th. — ^Yesterday  to  Pentridge,  Cobley,  and  Woodyates.  Ko  $eh4>ol  oi 
any  kind  at  Pentridge ;  some  forty  or  fifty  children  "  unwept,  unhonoured,  and 
unsung."    I  determined,  under  God,  to  build  one,  and  may  He  prosper  the  work  I 

*  His  nster.  Lady  Oaroline  Neeld. 
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To-daj  to  Woodlands,  Horton,  and  Yerwood,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  Soriptore- 
reader,  and  secore  his  acceptanoe  by  the  farmers. 

Sept  15th. — ^To  Hinton  MarteL  Boral  and  lovely  soenery  ;  bat  what  a  cot- 
tage—what a  domicile  for  men  and  Christians  I  found  in  that  village  I  Yet^ 
what  can  I  do?  And  the  management  of  the  estate,  too,  has  in  great  measure 
passed  from  me  by  the  grants  of  these  small  life-holds. 

Oct.  3rd. — Visited  some  cottages — thank  God,  not  mine  I  What  griping,  grasp- 
ing, avaricious  cruelty.  These  petty  proprietors  exact  a  five-fold  rent  for  a  thing 
in  five-fold  inferior  condition  1  It  is  always  so  with  these  small  holders.  Every 
thing — even  the  misery  of  their  fellows — must  be  turned  to  profit.  Oh,  if  instead 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  pay  in  debt,  I  had  that  sum  to  expend,  what 
good  I  might  do  ?    But  it  has  pleased  God  otherwise. 

Having  carefolly  examined  into  the  state  of  things,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  facts,  Lord  Shaf tesbnry  lost  no  time  in  inaugurating  some 
sweeping  reforms.  These  were  not  easy  to  carry  out,  and  were  opposed  in 
some  cases  by  deep-rooted  prejudices. 

He  found  that  the  truck-system,  which  he  had  condemned  so  unsparin^y 
in  his  Factory  legislation,  was  flourishing  on  his  own  estate,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  it  forthwith.  He  knew  of  its  existence  ten  years 
before,  but  then  he  was  tongue-tied ;  now,  he  could  denounce  the  abominable 
system  as  he  pleased.  He  discovered  that  certain  farmers  were  grievously 
defrauding  the  workpeople,  paying  them,  in  kind,  at  the  rate  of  £10  a  load 
for  wheat  when  the  market  price  was  only  £S !  To  these  men  he  said,  '*  I  am 
master  here ;  I  will  not  allow  the  poor  to  be  oppressed.  You  shall  pay  in 
money  or  quit  your  farm!"  It  was  a  bold  step,  for,  in  the  state  of  his 
finanees  a  vacant  farm  was  an  important  consideration,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  were  thrown  on  his  hands ;  but  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  he 
persevered  until  he  had  abolished  the  system. 

Another  mischief — and  one  that  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  farmers 
of  the  old  class  were  ignorant,  selfish,  and  tyrannical,  and  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save  the  agriculture  of  the 
realm — was,  that  many  of  the  farms  were  shamefully  under-cultivated,  and, 
consequently,  not  half  the  proper  number  of  labourers  were  employed.  Yet 
the  tenants  were  well-to-do,  for,  inasmuch  as  the  land  was  underlet  in  value, 
they  made  a  profit  with  little  trouble.  But  they  turned  their  men  heartlessly 
oat  of  work,  and  bade  them  "  Gro  to  the  great  house  "  (meaning  his  own)  if 
they  wanted  a  job. 

Nothing  gave  Lord  Shaftesbury  so  much  aziziety  as  the  want  of  proper 
cottage  accommodation.  **  Surely  I  am  the  most  perplexed  of  men,"  he  wrote. 
'*  I  have  passed  my  life  in  rating  others  for  allowing  rotten  houses  and  im- 
moral, unhealthy  dwellings ;  and  now  I  come  into  an  estate  rife  with  abomi- 
nations !  Why,  there  are  things  here  to  make  one's  flesh  creep ;  and  I  have 
not  a  farthing  to  set  them  right." 

On  one  thing  he  was  firmly  resolved,  namely,  that  he  would  not  spend 
any  money  upon  his  own  house  until  he  had  effected  some  improvement  in  the 
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eottages.  nor  until  he  had  cared  for  the  village  House  of  Qod,  which  had 
suffered  sadlj  from  neglect. 

Meantime,  he  was  harassed  by  correspondents  who  assumed  that  he  was 
rich,  and  who  "  wrote  in  all  the  fervour  of  meritorious  need  as  to  one  blessed 
by  God  with  abundant  wealth."  It  was  painful  to  him  to  say  "  No  "  io  their 
appeals ;  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  explain  that  fresh  liabilities  were 
arising  on  all  sides,  absorbing  every  farthing  yielded  by  the  estates,  and  that 
expenses  innumerable,  taxes  and  labour,  had  to  be  met  out  of  borrowed  money. 
There  was  only  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that  was  to  quit  St.  Giles's  for 
the  present. 

This  step  was  taken  towards  the  close  of  January  in  1852,  a  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  father's  death.  But  the  improvements  he  had 
effected  during  that  time  were  a  pledge  and  a  prophecy  of  what  would  yet 
be  done,  as  he  had  opportunity.  In  that  short  period,  in  addition  to  the  plans 
he  had  proposed  for  cottage  accommodation,  he  had  appointed  a  Scripture- 
reader  for  Horton,  undertaken  a  school  at  Pentridge,  projected  one  at  Kinton 
Martel,  and  one  at  Woodlands.  The  parish  church  at  St.  Giles's  he  thoroughly 
restored  and  redecorated,  and  made  it  "  look  like  a  church,  and  cease  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  an  old  ball-room."  In  addition  to  these  things,  he  had 
inaugurated  the  system  of  giving  the  audit  dinners  to  the  tenants  at  his  own 
house,  instead  of  at  an  inn,  being  convinced  that  it  was  "  more  hospitable  and 
friendly,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  preventing  excess."  He  had,  moreover, 
planned  a  series  of  rewards  for  garden-allotments ;  a  society  to  encourage 
labourers  on  the  estate ;  evening  classes  for  young  men ;  and  cricket  clubs, 
for  the  summer,  for  all  the  cottagers,  the  matches  to  be  played  in  the  park. 

Then  came  the  day  when,  for  the  present,  he  must  leave  this  new  field  of 
activity,  and  he  notes  it  in  his  Diary  thus : — 

Jan.  27th,  1852. — This  day  I  prepare  to  leave  *'  the  Saint  **  *  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  for  ever  I  The  Ibsuc  is  the  Lord's ;  '^  let  Him  do,"  so  said  old  £U,  "  as  it 
seemeth  Him  good  "1  I  do  love  and  cherish  the  spot,  and  pray  that  God  will  lift 
up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  it,  and  all  its  people  I    .    .    . 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  his  time  throughofut  the 
period  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the  Diary  was  not  allowed  to  suffer, 
and  a  few  extracts,  upon  general  subjects,  may  be  given  here  :— 

Sept.  19th,  1861. — California  has  led  the  way ;  Australia  follow»— avri  jortv 
fa.m€s.  What  no  motive,  human  or  divine,  oould  effect,  springs  into  life  at  the 
display  of  a  few  pellets  of  gold  in  the  hand  of  a  wanderer.  .  •  .  This  mxy 
be  God*s  chosen  way  to  force  the  world  to  fulfil  his  commandment  and  "  replenish 
the  earth."    It  brought  existence  to  California. 

Oct.  29th. — ^Windsor  Castle.  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian,  has  altered  South- 
ampton in  triumph,  proceeded  to  Winchester  in  glory,  to  the  house  of  **  Lord 
Andrewes,"  the  mayor,  and  is  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  London,  ready  for  a  descent 
This  vagabond  is  treated  as  though  he  were  the  "  Deus  Optimus  Mazimna.**    Our 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  familiar  wkj  of  naming  St.  Giles's. 
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Lord  woaid  hare  but  a  poor  reception  compared  with  Ms  1  Many  who  attend  him 
are  deBigning  persons,  looking  either  to  electioneering  purposes  or  to  revolution  ; 
many,  in  their  simplicity,  belieye  that  they  are  upholding  "constitutional** 
government,  and  that  **  three  times  three  *'  for  Kossuth  means  *^  three  times  three  ** 
for  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons ! 

There  was  probably  no  man  whose  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  was 
wider  than  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  and  ;certainl7  none  whose  circle  included 
greater  variety  in  social  position,  influence,  and  attainment  than  his.  He  was 
intimate  with  his  fellow  Peers  and  the  highest  in  the  land ;  he  was  intimate 
with  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of  working  men.  It  made  no  difference  to 
him  what  a  man  was  in  the  eye  of  society  or  of  the  world,  if  he  saw  in  him 
one  who  possessed  those  qualities  upon  which  true  friendships  alone  can  rest. 
He  esteemed  a  man  first  for  what  he  was  in  himself,  and  next,  for  what  he 
was  doing  for  the  world  to  make  it  brighter  and  happier  and  holier.  Hence 
it  was  that  among  those  he  loved  and  "  delighted  to  honour  **  were  men  who 
were  engaged  in  every  branch  of  Christian  work,  by  whom  he  felt  proud  to 
be  known  as  a  "  fellow-labourer." 

Among  these  was  Thomas  Wright,  the  prison  philanthropist.  How  it 
eame  to  pass  that  the  acquaintanceship,  which  ripened  into  friendship,  began, 
was  told  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  a  gathering  of  young  men,  when  warning 
them  against  false  pride  and  exhorting  them  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
trades.    He  said : — 

Many  of  yon  must  have  heard  of  a  remarkable  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Wright  of  Manchester.  He  visited  prisons.  He  was  engaged  all  day  long  in  a 
small  establishment  acting  as  foreman,  oovered  with  oil  and  grease  and  everything 
else.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Thomas  Wright  was  at  Manchester,  I  was 
staying  with  my  friend,  the  great  engineer,  Mr.  Fairbaim.  He  said  to  me  :  *'  You 
have  heard  of  Thomas  Wright;  would  you  like  to  meet  him?*'  I  said,  "Of 
course  I  should,  beyond  anything/*  *'  Well,  then,  we  shall  have  him  to  dinner.* 
So  we  asked  him  to  dinner ;  we  three  together.  In  came  Thomas  Wright,  and 
had  I  not  known  who  he  was  I  should  have  said  he  was  the  most  venerable 
doctor  of  divinity  I  ever  looked  upon.  His  hair  was  white ;  his  expression  was 
fascinating ;  he  was  dressed  in  black.  We  passed  the  evening  and  then  we  went 
to  church.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  we  said  we  would  go  and  see  Thomas 
Wright.  We  knocked  at  the  office  door,  and  a  man,  in  a  paper  cap  and  an  apruu 
and  covered  with  gfrease,  opened  it.  I  passed  in  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  see 
Thomas  Wright.**  "I  dare  say  you  do,'*  he  said,  "here  I  am.**  Then  I  said, 
"  Bless  you,  my  good  fellow ;  never  was  I  so  impressed  in  my  life  before,  as  I  am 
now  with  the  true  dignity  of  labour.**  There  was  that  man,  covered  with  grease 
and  wearing  his  paper  cap.  When  his  work  was  over,  he  doffed  his  cap,  washed 
his  face,  put  on  his  black  clothes  and  away  he  went  to  prison,  to  carry  life  nnd 
light  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  many  broken  and  anxious  hearts.* 

The  same  interview  is  thus  noted  in  the  Diary : — 

*  Speech  before  T.  M.  O.  A.,  Glasgow,  Oct.,  1877 
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Nov.  24th.— Mttnoihester.  Yeaterday  that  good  man  Wright,  of  Ghorlton-on- 
Medlock,  the  visitor  and  comforter  of  prisoners  in  every  gaol  to  which  he  has 
access,  dined  with  ns  alone,  and  we  had  some  excellent  talk.  This  man  is  a 
marveL    What  a  standard  for  the  great  of  this  earth  to  measure  themselves  by  1 

Some  of  the  entries  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  are  as  follows ; — 

Deo.  8th. — Tfuf  Saint.  I  protest  against  nniveraal  suffrage  on  many  groands ; 
on  none  more  than  this,  that  it  has  never  heen  found  consistent  with  geneial 
freedom.  Wherever  it  has  prevailed  it  has  established  the  freedom,  nay,  licence, 
of  the  majority ;  and  the  restraint,  nay,  thraldom,  of  the  minority.  Was  social, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty,  of  the  whole,  known  in  the  ancient  Republic  of 
Greece  ?  Does  not  De  Tocqueville  show  the  tyranny  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States?  Has  universal  suffrage  emancipated  four  millions  of  negroes f  Has  it 
secured  in  France  political  independence  and  social  peace  7 

ChrUtifuu  Day. — Day  sadly  distracted  by  intelligence  of  yesterday.  Palmer* 
ston  has  quitted  office  and  Granville  is  appointed  in  his  place.  Palmerston,  with 
all  his  faults,  was  an  English  Minister,  a  man  who  desired  dvil  [and  religious 
liberty  for  others  as  for  himself. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  9rd  of  February  following,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  explained  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  resignation  of 
the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  relation  to  the  reception  of 
Kossuth,  and  the  ex-Secretary  defended  his  action  in  a  vigorous  speech.  Lito 
the  merits  of  the  misunderstanding  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter. 

Events  in  France  were  causing  considerable  uneasiness  at  this  time,  not 
in  England  only,  but  throughout  the  Continent,  and,  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  Europe,  the  country  was  thrown  into  agitation  with  regard  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  national  defences,  and  the  Gk>vemjnent  resolved  to  bring 
before  Parliament  a  scheme  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  militia.  On  the 
16th  of  February  Lord  John  Russell  explained  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
Bill,  and  on  the  26th,  while  it  was  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage,  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  was  defeated,  as  shown  in  the  following  entry.  Lord  Derby,*  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Government : — 

Feb.  20th. — Quarter-past  eleven  at  night.  Just  heard  that  Government  is 
out ;  beaten  by  a  small  majority  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Palmerston,  to 
convert  he  *'  local "  into  a  "  general "  militia.  It  is  strange  to  me  to  be  shut  out 
of  the  medley.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  sad  place  for  news  of  the  events ;  get 
all  at  aecond-haud,  and  dealt  out  sparingly.  Many  things  now  ooour,  as  old 
Latimer  says,  '*  to  cut  off  my  comb."  Pahnerston  had  fallen ;  every  one  had 
deserted  him ;  he  was  left  alone.  He  gains  a  victory  over  the  Minister  who 
announces  his  resignation.  Palmerston's  house  (I  am  just  come  from  it,  half- 
pas'^  eleven  at  night)  is  overwhelmed  with  company ;  one  would  think  that  he 
had  saved  an  empire,  or  that  he  was  mounting  a  throne  I 

A  wonderful  Nemesis  1  John  kiclcs  out  Palmerston  and  Palmerston,  after  a 
short  interval,  kicks  out  him.  He  rejoices,  they  say,  in  the  result,  though  he  was 
furious  and  humbled  at  the  mode,  because  he  feared  both  the  Caffre  Debate  and 
the  Reform  Bill  I 

*  Lord  Stanly  suooeeded  to  the  title  in  June^  1861 
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Feb.  28th. — ^Called  on  Derb^,  and,  af  terwards,  on  Walpole,  to  nrge  them,  as 
they  valued  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  a  Bpedfio  and  open  declaration, 
immediatelj  on  the  meeting  of  the  Houses,  of  their  intention  to  ask  no  more 
than  the  necessary  yotes,  and  then  forthwith  to  *' dissolve  "and  appeal  to  the 
electors  for  a  final  decision  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  accept  in  any  form,  or 
for  any  purpose,  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  food. 

"  I  have  not  a  majority,*'  said  Derby ;  ^  but  I  have  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
etand  a  factious  opposition.**  *'  No,**  I  replied,  ^  I  do  not  think  you  have ;  a 
Minister  may  defy  both  Houses,  if  he  have  the  country  on  his  side,  but,  be 
assured,  the  counixy  is  against  you  ;  altogether  against  you,  I  believe,  on  Pro- 
tection ;  but  most  certainly  on  the  obligation  you  lie  under  to  tell  them  what 
you  mean  1  '*  He  was  very  civil,  and  thanked  me.  Walpole  the  same,  and,  he 
added,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  urged,  again  and  again,  this  very  counsel. 

The  new  Ministerial  arrangements  were  completed  by  the  27th  of 
February.  The  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  was  offered  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  declined  to  8er\''e  under  Lord  Derby ;  whereupon  the  office 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  unusually 
harassed  by  V letters,  interviews,  chairs,  boards,  speeches."  "I  am  worn, 
worn,  worn  by  them  all,"  he  says,  "  surrendering  all  amusements  and  society, 
giving  all  the  day  and  half  of  almost  every  night  to  business  and  meetings, 
and  idl  this  in  the  face  of  weak  health  and  tottering  nerves." 

Li  the  midst  of  this  work  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  leave  his  town- 
house  in  Brook  Street  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  old  family  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square : — 

Feb.  6th. — ^This  is  the  last  evening  I  shall  ever  spend  in  this  house  ;  it  is  sold, 
and  I  must  leave  it  to-morrow.  I  cannot  leave  it  without  regret.  I  have  passed 
here  many  happy  and  useful  hours,  praised  be  God ;  certainly  more  happy,  and 
probably  more  useful,  than  I  shall  ever  pass  again.  I  have  here  prepared  for 
nearly  all  my  public  labours,  in  study,  thought,  and  prayer ;  I  am  now  in  the  vale 
of  years,  and,  henceforward,  shall  feed  on  recollections.  We  had  outgrown  the 
dwelling,  it  had  become  too  strait  for  us. 

No  fresh  accession  of  labour  ever  tempted  him  to  set  aside  the  duties  to 
which  he  had  pledged  Idmself .  The  "  Exhibition  year  "  had  given  an  im- 
petus to  Ragged  School  work,  and  every  fresh  development  of  that  heart- 
stirring  movement  brought  a  corresponding  increase  of  toil  to  him.  The 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health  had  multiplied,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  were  bringing  the  existence  of  that  Board  to  a  close.  The 
May  Meetings  of  this  year  laid  heavier  demands  than  ever  upon  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  every  Society  being  eager  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  **  new 
Earl "  amongst  them.  It  was  due  to  his  marvellous  art  of  economising  time 
that  he  was  able  to  meet  his  engagements.  The  Lunacy  Commission  alone, 
it  would  have  seemed,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  occupied  all  his 
leisure,  for  he  conducted  his  duties  as  Chief  Commissioner  %dth  a  care  and 
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scmpiilosity  that  are  as  admirable  as  they  are  tmusufd.    It  was  his  rale,  after 
visiting  cases  of  special  importance,  to  record  the  circmnstances  as  an  aid  to 
his  memory,  and  this  was  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  maimer. 
By  June  the  burden  of  overwork  and  over-anxiety  had  become  so  heavily 
oppressive  that  we  find  this  significant  entry : — 

June  19th. — ^Dr.  Ferguson  orders  me  to  Ems  to  drink  the  waters. 

It  was  a  favourite  recreation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  vacation  time  to 
write  in  his  Diary  what  may  almost  be  termed  "  essays  "  on  the  thoughts  thai 
arose  within  him.    Thus,  while  at  Ems,  we  find  the  following :— 

July  20th. — Humanly  speaking,  and  on  human  grounds,  what  countries  in  the 
world  seem  to  enjoy  the  best  and  fairest  prospects  of  greatness,  security,  and 
wealth  ?  I  should  reply,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United 
States  are  a  young  country  ;  and,  so  far  as  an  analogy  is  good,  have  all  the  hop^ 
and  prospects  of  healthy  and  vigorous  youth.  They  contain  within  themselves 
everything,  however  various,  that  Nature  bestows,  and  in  abundance  inexhaus- 
tible. In  art  and  science  they  are  equal  to  the  best ;  in  energy  of  character, 
almost  superior.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  but  from  internal  dissensions  ;  they 
are  beyond  the  power  of  foreign  aggression.  Their  territory  is  nearly  boundless, 
and  so  close  as  to  furnish  a  ready  safety  valve  to  all  their  discontented  spirits  ; 
every  year  adds  enormously  to  their  numbers  and  resources,  and  wealth  seems  to 
grow  like  the  grass  of  the  field.  Their  Government  is  essentially  republican ;  and 
there  is  actually  nothing  left  to  contend  for  in  the  way  of  more  liberal  tswfttir- 
tiom.  They  may,  and  will,  have  party  strifes  and  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
place  and  power ;  but  what  social  question  remains  ?  There  is  no  Church  to  be 
invaded ;  no  aristocracy  to  be  pulled  down ;  no  king  to  be  replaced  by  a  pre- 
sident ;  efforts  at  organic  changes  would  seem  to  be  impoeslble,  nor  will  the  bane 
of  Europe,  the  Socialistic  principle,  become,  for  many  generations  at  least,  a 
continuous  and  concentrated  question. 

'*  Slavery"  will  be  a  thorn  in  their  side ;  but  its  utmost  consequence  will  be  a 
disruption  of  the  Union,  and  the  formation  of  two  mighty  and  independent 
States ;  the  North  more  powerful  than  the  South.  Then,  probably,  changes  may 
begin ;  and,  as  Monarchy  fades  into  Republics,  so  Republics  rise  into  Monarchiee. 

July  22nd. — ^France  presents  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before. 
Ransack  history,  and  say  whether,  in  any  age,  there  has  existed  a  nation,  living 
within  a  ring-fence,  of  high  civilisation,  advanced  science,  of  military  spirit  and 
prowess,  almost  unrivalled,  and  numbering  more  than  six-and-thirty  millions,  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction,  all  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion.  She  rests  on  two  seas  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  maritime  power  ;  her  surface  is  extensive, 
and  her  soil  rich,  producing,  in  wine  especially,  many  things  that  other  nations 
demand.  She,  like  the  United  States,  can  f esur  little  or  nothing  from  foreign 
aggression ;  she  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  two  of  the  Continental  kingdoms  ^ 
and,  in  the  way  of  defence,  perhaps,  a  match  for  them  alL  But  her  means  of 
attack  are  very  great ;  and  both  her  past  history  and  her  present  vigour  impress 
a  terror  on  every  Government  around  her  t 

Such  enormous  resouxces  will  extricate  her  speedily  from  financial  difficult ; 
and.  indeed,  Mr.  Bates  (of  the  great  firm  of  Baring  ajod  Co.)  told  me  the  other 
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daj  that  he  had  more  hopeful  views  of  French  finance  than  of  any  other  country 
on  earth.  She,  too,  like  the  United  States,  has  little  left  to  destroy.  Her  Church 
is  despoiled,  the  Crown  is  taken  away,  the  landed  aristocracy  are  no  more ; 
nobility  is  forbidden,  and  equality  instituted.  Further  organic  change  seems 
impossible ;  a  dospotism,  it  is  true,  temporarily  exists,  which,  while  it  lasts,  is 
doing  that  form  of  good  which  liberty,  I  fear,  will  never  effect ;  and,  when  it  is 
overthrown,  will  leave  the  nation  to  its  commonwealth  again. 

Her  plague  is  that  of  Socialism,  deep,  rancorous,  and  widespread  ;  the  national 
character,  nevertheless,  counteracts  it  in  some  measure,  and  the  personal  interests 
of  the  community  effect  the  remainder. 

Another  recreation  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  indulged  at  Ems  waa  one 
which  was  almost  always  denied  him  in  England — the  leisurely  perusal  of 
books. 

August  15th. — ^Beading  Birks  on  Daniel,  clear,  satisfactory,  comfortable.  The 
mysterious  resources  of  China,  the  progressive  might  of  the  United  States,  will 
neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  final  development  of  man's  destiny  on  earth  I 
God's  **  tender  qiercies  are  over  all  His  works ;  "  but  prophecy  is  busy  with  those 
empires  only  that  affect  His  ancient  people,  and,  therein,  the  issue  of  the  Elect 
Church,  elect  ^  from  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  people." 

August  23rd. — ^Dover.  During  my  vacation  have  read  Milton  again.  Well  did 
Dryden  say  that  '*  the  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go.'*  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  God,  in  His  goodness,  inspired  the  man — ^not  as  He  inspired  Isaiah  and  Joel, 
to  foretell  future  events  in  strains  of  majestic  grandeur,  but  to  show,  for  the  com- 
fort and  instruction  of  our  race,  that  man's  mouth  and  man's  understanding  are 
His  own  divine  workmanship. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Ems,  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  the  painful 
intelligenoe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  friend  of  his  early  manhood, 
who  had  seen  m  him  high  principles  and  large  capabilities,  and  had  sought 
his  friendship  and  his  aid,  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  at  Walmer  Castle,  the  old  hero  breathed  his  last. 

September  16th.— The  death  of  the  Great  Duke  is  an  "event"  Will  the 
world  present  other  opportunities  for  other  such  heroes  ?  Such  a  life  is  hardly 
on  record ;  everything,  nearly,  went  well  with  him,  and  he  "  died  full  of  riches 
and  honour."  His  dominant  feeling  was  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
country ;  it  was  paramount  to  everything  else.  And  now  begins  the  ordinary 
scramble  ;  he  held  many  appointments,  and  many  of  his  survivors  will  covet^  and 
some  will  deserve,  them. 

There  were  rumours  that  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  be  offered  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Tlio  following  entry  refers  to  this : — 

September  24th. — For  myself  it  would  add  a  burthen  of  duty  to  the  many 
burthens  I  have  already ;  it  would  necessarily  call  me  off  from  many  I  have 
undertaken,  and  have  hardly  time  and  strength  to  discharge.  Now,  is  there  one 
tliat  I  would  surrender  for  this  honour  1  Not  one.  It  is  an  honour  I  do  not  covet, 
a  duty  I  do  not  like — ^an  unprofitable  field,  a  comfortless  dignity.    I  hate  all  the 
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cironmstanoes  of  it.  Let  those  who  are  ambitioiis  of  it  obtain  and  enjoy  the  poet ; 
there  will  be  oandidates  enough.  I  had  rather,  by  €k)d*8  blessing  and  guidance, 
retain  those  places  for  whioh  there  are  no  candidate* — ^the  ohalrs  of  the  Ragged 
Union,  the  Colonial  Dormitory,  the  Field  Lane  Bef  nge.  .  .  .  This  is  clearly 
my  provinoe.  I  am  called  to  this,  and  not  to  any  political  or  social  honours.  I 
am  now  fifty-two  years  of  age  ;  I  have  laboured  almost  incessantly  for  four-and- 
twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  received  on  honour,  or  notice  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
great  or  small,  from  the  Crown,  the  Minister,  or  the  public,  except  the  citizenship 
of  the  small  borough  of  Tain,  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  ideas  of  burial  were  very  pronounced.  Any  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body  from  which  the  spirit  had  fled  was  repugnant  to  hip.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  passion  of  some  who  would  seek  to  battle  with 
nature,  and  resist,  or  attempt  to  resist,  the  decree,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return."  Ho  disliked  the  gross,  material  idea  of  burial,  as 
unpoetical,  unscriptural,  and  the  result  of  materialism  in  theology;  he  looked 
upon  the  corpses  of  the  departed  as  no  more  than  relinquished  garments  of 
living  men  and  women,  "  temples  of  God,  in  which  divine  service  is  over  and 
finished,  the  chanting  hushed,  the  aisles  deserted."  This  was  no  new  idea  of 
his.  It  was,  like  most  that  entered  into  matters  of  practical  importance, 
fixed  and  rooted.  We  have  heard  him  express  the  same  sentiment  in  his 
journals  of  early  Continental  travels ;  we  shall  hear  him  re-echo  those  words 
with  even  greater  force  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  supporting'  the 
efforts  of  the  Cremation  Society. 

Nov.  18th. — Last  night  at  half -past  eight  to  "lying  in  state!"  What  a 
monstrous  misuse  of  splendour!  here  is  the  inf«my,  or  the  infamy,  of  our 
nature.  "  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes :  **  here  is  the  decree  of  God  !  Order  upon 
order,  gold  upon  gold,  troop  upon  troop  :  here  is  the  decree  of  man  !  The  decrees 
seem  to  be  in  collision.  It  was  fine,  very  fine,  but  hardly  impressive ;  signs  of 
mortality,  but  none  of  resurrection  ;  much  of  a  great  man  in  his  generation,  but 
nothing  of  a  great  spirit  in  another ;  not  a  trace  of  religion,  not  a  shadow  of 
eternity.  They  would  have  made  far  other  display  in  Romish  countries :  the 
cross,  a  band  of  chanting  monks,  priests  with  censers — a  false  religion,  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  something  that  would  have  shifted  the  thoughts  from  a  mere 
grovel  on  the  earth. 

To-day  the  procession ;  saw  it  well,  singularly  well,  from  St.  James's  Palace. 
Stupendously  grand  in  troops  and  music.  It  was  solemn,  and  even  touching ; 
but  it  was  a  show,  an  eye-tickler  to  999  out  of  eveiy  thousand — a  mere  amuse- 
ment. The  Duke  himself  would  have  permitted  it,  in  a  sense  of  duty ;  he  never 
would  have  desired  such  a  thing. 

The  Protestantism  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago  was  much  more  easily 
stimulated  to  enthusiasm  than  it  is  now,  and  the  story  of  the  interest  and 
excitement  aroused  by  the  persecution  of  the  Madiai  in  1852  reads  like  a 
chapter  out  of  some  old-world  history. 

In  the  city  of  Florence  there  dwelt  two  small  shopkeepers,  Francesco 
and  Bosa  Madiai.     They  were  simple  folk,  neither  wealthy,  great,  nor 
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powerful,  but  they  were  sincere.  tTnder  the  influence  of  Protestant  teaching, 
they  were  led  to  regard  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome,  in  which  they  had  been  reared, 
as  in  error,  and,  as  they  oonld  not  conscientionsly  remain  in  it,  they  deter- 
mined to  come  out  and  be  separate.  The  Scriptures  became  their  delight, 
and,  although  warned  that  to  read  them  in  their  own  house,  and  to  seek  to 
propagate  lliem,  or  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Frotestautism,  would  be  to  act 
in  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  perseyere 
and  bear  the  consequences — *'  they  could  not  but  speak  the  things  which  they 
had  seen  and  heard." 

They  were,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  severe  persecution.  But  this 
oould  not  turn  them  from  their  purpose ;  the  spirit  of  the  old  martyrs  pos- 
sessed them ;  they  would  not  obey  man  rather  than  God.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  condemned  them  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  the  galleys. 

When  this  sentence  became  known  it  produced  throughout  Protestant 
Europe  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  indignation.  In  England,  by  common 
consent^  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  looked  to  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  sentence.  One  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Prince  Consort,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
actual  state  of  public  feeling  upon  the  subject. 

To  this  letter  the  Prince  replied : — 

HMM.  the  Prince  Consort  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Balicoral,  September  2ith,  1852. 

Mt  dbab  Lobd  Shaftesbubt, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  letter  respecting  the 
unfortunate  Madiais,  which  I  received  this  morning.  The  cruel  case  had  already 
attracted  the  Queen's  notice,  and  I  attempted  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  tried  particularly  to 
impress  him  (or  rather  his  Confessor,  who  is  the  ruling  power)  that  the  case  will 
do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  Boman  GathoUc  cause  in  England,  knowing  that, 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity,  not  a  finger  will  be  moved. 

This  is  the  Church  which  calls  tts  intolerant j  merely  because  we  do  not  choose 

to  be  governed  by  it !    The  King  of  Prussia  has  written  to  the  Queen,  asking  her 

to  make  joint  representations  with  him  at  Florence.    Her  Majesty  has,  in  her 

answer  sent  to-day,  expressed  her  wiUingneas  so  to  do,  and  has  instructed  Lord 

Malmesbury  accordingly. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Albebt. 

It  waa  decided  by  those  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Madiai,  that  a  deputation  should  go 
out  from  England  to  intercede  with  the  Grand  Duke  (the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  assuming  the  lead  in  Dublin). 

The  deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Boden,  set  forth  on  their  mission  on  the 
23rd  of  October.  On  the  26th  Lord  Boden  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
informing  him  that  he  had  received  a  reply  from  the  Tuscan  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  declining  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Madiai.  **  Thej  are  Tuscan  anbjeoia,"  wrote  the  IGnister,  <'  and  haye  been 
condemned  to  fiye  years'  imprisonment  bj  the  ordinary  tribnnala,  for 
propagating  Protestantism,  which  is  prescribed  by  onr  laws  as  an  attack  upon 
the  religion  of  the  State." 

The  deputation  went  forward  notwithstanding,  and  their  return  is  thus 
i*ef  erred  to  in  the  Diary : — 

Nov.  12th.— Yesterday  to  Protestant  Alliance  to  receive  deputation  on  their 
return  from  Florence.  Let  us  bless  God  ;  He  has  really  prospered  us.  .  .  . 
Is  it  no  remarkable  sign,  nay,  proof  of  the  latter  days,  that  when  two  small 
shopkeepers  are  persecuted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  for  righteousness'  sake,  all 
Europe  is  in  commotion ;  deputies  start  from  Eiuglimd,  France,  Holland,  PrDBBia» 
Switzerland;  monarchs  interfere  with  autograph  letters,  and  the  sanctity  of 
principle  and  truth  is  maintained  in  the  cause,  and  in  the  persons,  of  social 
inferiors ;  social,  I  say,  for,  God  knows,  they  may  be  as  *'  Hyx>erion  to  a  Satyr,** 
compared  with  grandees?  It  reyives  the  memory  and  practice  of  Apoetdic 
times ;  it  is  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  the  Churches  that  "hold  the  Head "  shall 
be  as  one  I  Ah,  how  dear  Bickersteth  would  rejoice  in  such  a  daybreak,  were  he 
on  earth,  but  probably  he  is  enjoying  now  a  meridian  display  of  God's  full  mercy 
to  this  thankless  world  1  There  are  hopes,  too,  even  for  Italy ;  the  populace 
crowded  around  the  deputation ;  at  Lucca,  Lord  Roden  could  scarcely  prevent 
their  drawing  his  carriage  in  triumph  ;  at  Genoa,  the  National  Guard  would  have 
turned  out  in  military  order.  This  is  good ;  the  people  will  see  that  there  is  a 
reality  in  Protestantism,  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  a  unity  of  hearts  under  a 
diversity  of  forms. 

Successful  as  the  deputation  had  been  in  stirring  popular  feeling,  it  had 
failed  to  obtain  any  reversal  or  mitigation  of  the  sentence  on  the  Madiai,  and 
fresh  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Protestants  of  Europe.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
early  in  December,  headed  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Walpole,  to  petition  the  Queen 
on  their  behalf,  a  petition  signed,  "  strange,  but  joyous  to  say,  by  one  Arch- 
bishop (Dublin)  and  eight  Bishops ! " 

In  January,  1853,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  and 
many  influential  persons,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  on  the  })oint  of  starting  off 
for  Florence  "  in  search  of  the  Madiai."  Just  when  his  preparations  were  made, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Protestants  of  Geneva  "  urging  caution,  breath- 
ing doubts,  quenching  spirits,  and  imposing  wet  blankets."  But  his  ardour 
was  not  damped,  and  he  still  purposed  to  go  forward,  when  he  received  private 
information  that  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  he  would  "  complicate  the 
whole  thing,  worsen  the  condition  of  the  Madiai,  and  do  more  harm  than  good." 
Tlie  journey  was  therefore  postponed.  Meanwhile  other  and  more  effectiTe 
measures  were  in  progress.  Lord  John  Russell  urged  upon  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Tuscany,  the  necessity  of  remonstrating  strongly 
with  the  Tuscan  Government  on  tlie  subject.  "  As  this  is  a  matter  affecting 
a  Tuscan  subject,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  argued  that  Her  Majesty's  Gknrem- 
ment  have  no  right  to  interfere.  If  this  means  that  interference  by  force  of 
arms  would  not  be  justifiable,  I  confess  at  once  that  nothing  but  the  most 
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extreme  case  would  justify  snch  an  interference.  But  if  it  be  meant  thai 
Her  Majesty  has  not  the  right  to  point  out  to  a  friendly  sovereign  the  argn- 
m^its  whioh  have  preyailed  in  the  most  ciyilised  nations  again/it  the  nse  of 
the  civil  sword  to  pnnish  religious  opinions,  I  entirely  deny  the  truth  of  such 
an  allegation/' 

The  Grand-Duke  withstood,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  the  storm  his  tyranny 
had  provoked,  but  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  on  the  17th  of 
March  the  Madiai  were  liberated. 

An  amusing  episode  of  this  subject  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  au 
agent  of  Mr.  Bamum — the  American  Showman — ^a  letter  that  greatly  tickled 
the  humour  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  a  keen  relish  for  a  joke. 

Mr.  3amum^9  Agent  to  Lord  Shafteshury. 

MA27CHESTEB,  Maroh  2ith,  1868. 

Mt  Lobd, — ^As  I  am  awaie  your  lordship  is  always  actively  engaged  in  a  holy 
warfare  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  mainstay  of  the  converts 
from  that  faith,  I  calculate  it  is  highly  probable  that  Bosa  and  Francesco  Madiai 
are  likely  to  come  under  your  Lordship's  patronage  on  their  arrival  in  the  old 
country.  As  agent  for  Mr.  Bamum,  whose  name,  I  presimie,  is  not  unknown  to 
your  lordship,  I  respectfully  beg  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  possible  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  for  these  interesting  people  to  exhibit  themselves  in  our 
United  States  after  the  London  season,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  draw  fair 
audiences  in  our  northern  States,  where  the  Protestant  feeling  runs  strong,  and 
we  are  pretty  aUve  to  proceedings  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bamum  would  act  liberally  by  these  good  people,  and  great  good  may  be 

done. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 

Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

John  Hall  Wilton. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  the  reply  Lord  Shaftesbury  sent  to 
this  communication. 

It  rarely  happened  that  any  one  subject,  however  great  its  interest,  was 
allowed  to  absorb  Lord  Shaftesbury's  attention,  and  while  the  case  of  the 
Madiai  was  proceeding,  other  and  wider  movements  were  claiming  his  aid. 

Li  1850  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  her  celebrated  tale,  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  first  published  in  parts;  on  its  completion  it  was 
re-issued  entire,  and  it  then  commenced  a  career  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a  year  more  than  200,000 
copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  stiU 
more  astonishing  success  awaiting  it  in  this  country.  It  ran  like  wild-fire 
through  the  land,  appealing  to  every  class  in  cities,  towns,  and  remotest  vil- 
lages, and  affecting,  as  no  other  book,  perhaps,  had  ever  done,  the  imagination 
of  the  people. 

!From  extracts  already  given  from  his  journals,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how, 
with  his  utter  detestation  of  slavery  of  every  kind,  the  enormities  revealed  in 
this  life-like  fiction  stirred  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.    For  years  he  had 
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watched  everj  moTement  in  America  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  and  latter]j 
the  Operation  of  the  Fugitiye  Shive  Law,  by  which  "  a  whole  nation,  blessed 
by  Gk)d  with  freedom,  wealth,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  emancipate  a  slave,  and  penal  to  teach  any  one  of  them  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,"  had  distressed  him  beyond  measure.  But  hitherto 
he  had  been  unable  to  take  any  important  active  part  against  the  cruel  system. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  at  that  time  no  action  that  could  have  been 
taken.  After  reading  Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  however,  and  when  public  feeling 
was  stirred  to  its  depths,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  quiet. 

Nov.  6th. — Long  troubled  in  spirit,  and  touched  to  the  hearths  oore  by  "  ITncle 
Tom*8  Cabin."  Marvellous  work  !  What  a  power  of  Christian  intellect !  'What' 
a  concentration,  so  to  speak,  of  natural  simplicity  I  One  feels,  as  one  reads  it^ 
that  it  is  heaven-sent.  It  has  a  destiny.  Ah,  Lord,  grant  it,  and  forgive,  at  last, 
the  desoendants  of  Ham. 

Determined  to  draw  up  am  Address  from  the  Women  of  England  to  the  Women 
of  Amerloa,  and  try  to  stir  their  souls  and  sympathies.  Did  it,  and  sent  it  off  to 
the  newspapers  to-day. 

The  proposed  address  was  to  rouse  public  opinion,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
great  sympathies  of  mankind,  so  much  more  powerful  than  laws  or  statutes ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  if  it  were  taken  up  by  local  committees,  enriched  by 
many  signatures,  and  then  transmitted  to  America,  it  would  not  fail  to  pro* 
duce  a  deep  and  fruitful  impression.  It  was  a  call  from  the  Women  of 
England  to  their  sisters  in  America,  to  consider  how  far  the  system  of  slaveiy 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  inalienable  rights  of  immortal 
souls,  and  the  pure  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Henceforward,  for  many  years,  events  in  America,  especially  as  they  bore 
upon  the  question  of  slavery,  were  noted  at  considerable  length  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Diaries. 

Nov.  12th. — ^To  the  House  of  Lordn  to  take  the  oath.  What  a  mode  of  ad- 
ministering a  sacred  office  1  What  a  **  hideous  gabble  I  **  Is  there  any— can  there 
be  any — rvalue  in  such  a  form  ?  A  little  enoonragement  to  my  slavery  move- 
ment, but  very  little.  Kind  letters  from  the  editor  of  the  I>eedt  Mercury,  and 
old  Sam  Rogers,  the  poet.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  man  so  keen  in  his  humani- 
ties at  ninety  years  of  age.    .    .    . 

Nov.  20th. — ^It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  long-suffering  of  God  towards 
the  American  Republic.  Their  statute  laws  are  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
statute  laws  (so  to  speak,  the  Ten  Commandments)  of  God.  Try  them  in  suooee- 
sion,  and  it  will  be  found  that  every  decree  is  set  at  nought  by  the  United  States 
law.  The  "  fugitive  "  slave  law  was  a  compromise  to  maintain  the  Union  at  the 
expense  of  meroy,  truth,  justice,  God*s  gifts  and  word.  The  whole  of  their 
domestic  policy  is  governed,  more  or  less,  by  **  slavery."  It  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  their  movements.  They  invade  Mexico  to  find  a  market  for  their 
breeding  farms,  seize  on  Texas,  and  re-establish  that  slavery  which  Mexico  had 
abolished  I  They  are  bound  together  by  compacts  of  murder,  rapine,  adultery. 
They  say  to  three  millions  of  God*B  immortal  creatures,  *' Your  bodies  are  ours 
for  lust,  labour,  for  any  amount  or  quality  of  suffering  and  degradation  we 
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ohooBe  to  Infliot^  and  your  sotiU  shall  wallow  in  ntter  ignoianoe  of  the  things  of 
eternity.**  And  yet  they  prosper.  Their  dominion  is  mighty,  their  wealth 
stupendons  ;  they  seem  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  man,  and  every  ambition  is 
Ratified.  They  boast  of  their  freedom,  their  republic,  their  '^religion ;  **  and 
the  pabllo  press  of  England  is  silent  on  these  things  I  What  a  mystery  is  all  this  I 
'What  is  there  in  former  times  to  match  the  present?  What  nation  before  knew 
Thy  will,  read  it  in  Thy  Book,  professed  to  believe  it,  and  then  passed  laws  (the 
livork  of  the  whole  people,  not  of  a  single  despot)  in  flat,  insolent  contradiction  of 
Thy  will  and  tmth  ?  Lord,  **  increase  our  faith,*'  and  speedily  have  mercy  on 
Thy  oppressed  creatures,  for  Christ's  ever  dear  and  precious  sake  I 

Nov.  21st — Sonday.  This  United  States  slavery  harasses  my  vary  soul;  I 
oan  think  of  nothing  else  ;  breathe  a  prayer  for  them  minute  after  minute. 

Nov.  25th. — ^Busy,  very  busy,  about  mj  *' Address  from  the  Women  of  Rngland 
to  the  Women  of  America "  on  negro  slavery.  Have  met  with  more  sympathy 
and  less  ridicule  than  might  have  been  expected ;  thanks,  under  God,  to  "  Uncle 
Tom*s  Cabin."  My  dear  and  steady  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  has  been 
most  zealous,  serviceable,  and  high-minded.  She  has  called  a  meeting  of  ladies 
in  her  house  to  form  a  committee  and  adopt  the  memorial. 

Nov.  27th. — ^The  Duchess  did  her  part  in  the  best  manner.  Ah,  Lord,  return 
all  into  her  own  bosom,  and  bless  the  house,  which,  glorious  in  human  trappings, 
has  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Thy  dear  Son  I 

Deo.  loth. — ^Wrote  yesterday  to  Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe  to  express  my  admiration 
of  her  work,  and  my  gratitude  to  God  who  had  stimulated  her  heart  to  write  it. 

The  death  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Bickersteth  in  1850  had  been  a  severe  loss 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  looked  around  and  saw  no  one  who  could  supply 
his  place ;  no  one  who  could  give  him  just  the  help  and  sympathy  he  needed 
in  the  anxieties  of  his  ever-increasing  work,  no  one  on  whose  judgment  he 
could  place  implicit  reliance.  Frequently,  in  times  of  great  perplexity,  he 
recorded  in  his  journal  (into  which  he  poured  every  thought  and  feeling, 
every  aspiration  and  hope,  as  well  as  every  fear  and  misgiving)  the  sense  of 
this  great  and  growing  want — ^the  friendship  of  one  who  should  be  able  to 
enter  into  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  in  whom  he  could  confide  in  unre- 
strained measure.  There  were  many  sorrows  pressing  upon  him  which  few 
could  understand ;  his  fellow-labourers  did  not  know  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  haunted  him  night  and  day,  and  grieved  him  as  though  they  were 
personal  to  himself ;  few  over  realised  that  the  records  of  slavery,  persecution, 
and  cruelty  in  the  daily  papers,  and  much  more  those  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  own  knowledge,  would  fill  him  with  such  burning  indignation 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  becoming  the  champion  of 
every  individual  case  of  oppression.  No  one  ever  knew,  until  his  Diaries 
were  seen,  how  he  chafed  at  delay  in  redressing  wrong,  how  he  literally 
"  agonised  "  over  the  misery  and  the  despair  of  those  whose  distresses  were 
capable  of  being  made  endurable,  if  not  altogether  relieved.  Nor  did  he 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  his  sorrow,  less  than  in  the  hour 
of  his  joy.  He  craved  for  some  one  who,  himself  in  the  midst  of  similar 
labour,  would  be  able  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  triumphs  and  successes. 
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and  be  »  sharer  in  the  joy  of  harrest,  no  less  than  in  fhe  tearful  sowing  of  the 
seed.  It  yras  this  sense  of  want  that  made  him  write,  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  kindled  among  Protestants  on  behalf  of  the  Madiai ;  "  It  is  the 
dawn  of  the  day  when  the  Churches  that  'hold  the  Head'  shall  be  as  one. 
All,  how  dear  Bickersteth  would  rejoice  in  such  a  daybreak  were  he  on 
earth ! "  It  was  a  cry  for  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  the 
voice  that  was  siill ;  it  was  an  acknowledgment  that  there  was  no  one  else 
who  held  in  his  heart  the  same  position  his  departed  friend  had  held. 

Bat  a  friendship  was  ripening  which  ere  long  shonid  supply  the  one  ho 
had  "  lost  awhile  " — ^that  is,  as  far  as  one  friendship  ever  can  snpply  the  place 
of  another. 

In  the  prosecution  of  yarioas  good  works,  in  committees  and  on  platforms, 
he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Alexander  Haldane,  a  barrister>at- 
iaw  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Perthshire  family, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  and  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Record  newspaper — the  organ  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

Mr.  Haldane,  who  was  some  months  older  than  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  an 
active,  energetic  man,  strong  in  body  and  mind,  of  great  intellectual  force 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  full  of  keen  and  warm-hearted  sympathies.  He 
was  lively  in  temperament,  with  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdote.  He  possessed,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  many  years 
afterwards  recorded,  a  strong  intellect,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  wide  Imow- 
ledge,  and  he  devoted  them  all  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  and  morality,  to 
the  honour  of  Gk)d,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  writers  for  the  Record.  **  At 
every  important  crisis,  })olitical  and  religious,  the  other  proprietors  were  long 
accustomed  to  look  to  him  to  produce  the  appropriate  leaders,"  and  it  was  to 
lus  labours  that  the  paper  owed  much  of  its  influence  and  value.  In  public 
affairs  he  took  a  profound  and  absorbing  interest.  Politics  at  home  and 
abroad,  society,  literature,  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and,  especially,  the 
great  religious  controversies  of  the  times,  were  the  subjects  that  chiefly 
engrossed  his  thoughts  and  inspired  his  pen. 

The  first  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Haldane  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
written  in  1849,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  son  Francis.  In  1850-1 
there  was  frequent  correspondence  between  them,  and  after  that  date,  as 
their  intimacy  increased,  the  letters  became  unceasing. 

In  course  of  time,  whenever  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  town,  scarcely  a 
day  passed  when  Mr.  Haldane  did  not  "drop  in"  to  bring  the  news,  to 
report  the  progress  of  matters  in  which  they  were  mutually  interested,  or  to 
cheer  with  friendly  counsel  and  intercourse.  When  absent  from  town  there 
was  an  almost  daily  interchange  of  letters.* 

Mr.  Haldane's  interest  in  the  political  events  of  his  time  brought  bim 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  letters  were  invariably  presenred  by  Mr.  Haldan%  and  some 
hundreds  of  them  have  been  kindly  placed  by  his  daughters  m  the  hands  of  the  writer 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Biography. 
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much  into  contact  with  prominent  members  of  both  Honses  of  Parliament, 

and  for  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  present  on  the  occasion 

of  any  important  debate  in  either  House  * 

In  the  course  of  this  narratiye  we  shall  quote  at  some  length  from  the 

correspondence  between  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Haldane.      A  letter, 

written  abroad  in  this  year,  on  paper  illustrated  with  a  view  of  Ems,  may  be 

quoted  in  this  place,  as  an  example  of  the  free  and  open  confidence  already 

existing  between  them. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  Haldane, 

Ems,  July  27th,  1852. 

Deab  Mb.  Haldane, — ^At  the  top  of  the  note  is  the  place  where  we  drink  the 
waters,  and  into  which  the  TraotariaDS  would,  no  doubt,  glady  infuse  a  **  quietus '' 
for  me.  My  human  seouxity,  however,  is  that  I  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Ck>logne  drmk  from  the  same  spring  and  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  only  just  received  your  letter.  I  have  no  disposition  to  notice  the 
opprobrious  fellows ;  I  care  not  what  they  say  or  what  they  do.  If  tJiey  can 
write  me  down,  I  cannot  write  myself  up ;  and  of  this  I  feel  deeply  convinced 
that  if,  after  so  many  years  of  publicity,  I  have  not  character  or  favour  enough 
(with  the  only  portion  of  the  world  to  which  I  could  appeal)  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  Pusey,  Sewell,  Carlyle,  and  Co.,  my  position  is  not  worth  preserving. 
When  I  was  younger  I  had  some  ambition  for  myself ;  I  have  now  no  desire 
except  to  possess  so  much  influence  as  may  enable  me  to  do  good.  Should  these 
sons  of  Babylon  prevail,  it  will  be  because  they  find  a  '*  predisposition,"  as  we 
said  in  cholera  times,  in  the  public  mind  to  take  the  impression  against  me,  and 
thus  my  hope  of  a  healthy  influence  would  be  beaten  down. 

And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  had  many  indications  of  such  an  issue.  The 
public  grows  weary  of  its  servants ;  it  is  tired  of  "  humanity,"  and  dead  sick  of 
me  ;  whether  by  being  out  of  sight  for  a  time  I  shall  come  forth  like  an  old  coat 
with  a  new  fluff,  is  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  I  much  fear  that  they  wiU  find  me 
out,  and  as  the  Showman  said  to  Lord  Stowell,  when  he  went  to  see  the  mermaid, 
*'  You  have  been  a  customer  to  me,  my  Lord,  and  1*11  not  take  you  in ;  it  is  only 
the  old  monkey  !  *' — ^they  will  say,  "  Don^t  attend  to  that  speech,  or  go  to  that 
meeting,  it's  only  the  old  monkey." 

But  many  thanks  for  your  letter.  Pray  collect  materials ;  we  may  yet  oe 
obliged  to  fight. 

The  place,  I  think,  is  beginning  to  do  me  good.  Gk>d  be  praised.  I  long, 
however,  to  be  home  again. 

YOUZB, 

S. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  events  were  ripening  which  were  to  plnnge 
Lord  Shaftesbury  into  a  sea  of  controversy  and  ceaseless  activity. 

It  was  announced  that  Lord  Derby  had  advised  the  Crown  to  issue 
licence  to  Convocation  to  resume  its  Synodical  functions,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  commenced  a  sitting  of  one  week's 

*  From  the  time  Lord  Ashley  became  Earl  of  Sfaaf t«8biuy  Mr.  Haldane  "was  bo  con- 
stant an  attendant  at  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  a 
oertaiB  place  which  was  always  reserved  for  bim. 
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duration.  Meanwhile  public  feeling  had  been  stirred,  and  was  growing  in 
intensity  in  many  quarters,  against  the  attempted  introduction  of  aoricnlar 
confession  into  the  Church.  On  the  22nd  of  September  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  had  given  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Bey.  G.  R.  Piynne,  incumbent 
of  a  church  near  Plymouth,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  introduced  the  practice 
of  compulsory  confession  among  the  girls  attending  the  Orphan  Home  in  hia 
parish. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Protestant  Defence  Committee,  a  meeting  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  November  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  to  protest  against 
this  innovation,  and  against  the  revival  of  Convocation. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  said : — 

We  have  been  somewhat  critioised  for  bringing  Into  juxtaposition  Convocation 
and  Confession.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  so  much  akin,  and  so 
necessarily  inseparable,  that  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  separating,  in  Guild- 
hall, Gog  and  Magog  as  separating  these  two  things.  The  Convocation,  and  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Convocation  as  extinguished  in  the  year  1717,  animated  by 
the  worst  sentlmentB  and  views  of  priestly  despotism  and  priestly  ambition, 
would  naturally,  necessarily,  and,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  *'  normally  '*  resort  to 
the  Confessional  as  the  best  and  most  effective  engine  of  priestly  domination. 
We  are  not  here  to  denounce  every  form  of  Church  synod  or  eoolesiastical 
assembly.  We  are  not  here  to  deny  the  expediency,  or,  if  you  will,  even  the 
right,  of  the  Church  to  have  some  power  and  form  or  self -regulation.  But  we 
are  here  to  denounce  the  revival  of  the  Convocation  that  was  justly  extinguished 
in  the  last  century.  We  are  here  to  deny  to  that  Convocation,  if  called  t^ether, 
the  right  or  the  power  of  suggesting  the  plan  and  the  limits  of  its  own  reforma- 
tion ;  and  we  are  here  to  say  that  we  will  not  submit  to  any  clerical  Parliament 
that  will  make  the  laity  of  this  Church  and  of  these  realms  mere  **  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  a  select  knot  of  sacerdotal  dignitaries.  A  form 
of  Church  government  upon  a  reasonable  and  moderate  basis,  in  which  the  laity 
of  the  Church  will  have  not  only  a  great,  but  a  dominant,  share,  is  well  worthy 
of  oonsideration ;  but  as  for  the  other  Convocation,  that  was  extinguished  in 
1717.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that,  should  there  be  any  attempted  revival 
thereof,  her  most  gracious  Majesty  will  follow  the  example  of  her  illuatrious 
predecessor,  and,  to  use  the  lanj^iage  of  that  great  historian,  HaUam,  will 
**  sprinkle  a  little  dust  on  the  angry  insects." 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  related  entirely  to  the  Confessional,  a  snbjeet 
to  which  we  shall  revert  later  on. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  Budget,  in  a  remark- 
ably efFective  speech  of  four  hours  and  a  quarter  duration.  The  Budget  was 
unfavourably  received  by  the  Free  Trade  party ;  the  debate  extended  over 
four  nights,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  tlie  result  of  the  vote  placed  the 
Ministry  in  a  minority  of  19,  in  a  House  of  591  members.  Lord  Derby 
immediately  thereupon  tendered  to  the  Queen  his  resignation. 

It  was  while  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  on  the  Continent,  "  combining  bosi- 
noss  with  pleasure,"  that  the  Ministerial  crisis  arose. 
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Deo.  17th. — Half-pasfc  six.  Paris.  It  is  strangle  to  me  to  be  absent  from 
**n  crisU;  *'  but  were  I  present^  what  oould  I  do  ?  My  professed  principles  and 
pablio  oonrse  have  shut  me  ont  from  the  power  of  serving  the  Crown  in  offioe, 
and,  in  fact,  from  the  wish  of  any  one,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  see 
me  there. 

Derby  ought  not  to  resign  ;  and,  indeed,  no  Minister  ought,  henoef  orwaid,  to 
resign  on  any  single  defeat.  Repeated  and  rapid  changes  are  becoming  very 
hazardous  ;  and  as  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  has  undertaken  to  beat  every  Minister 
two  or  three  times  every  Session,  and  then  again  support  him  with  little  or 
no  principle,  the  Minister  must  refuse  to  retire,  except  before  the  real,  unnustak- 
able  sense  of  the  country.    But  all  this  verges  on  democracy. 

Dec.  29th. — ^Aberdeen,  Prime  Minister  ;  Lord  J.  Russell,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Is  it  possible  that  this  arrangement  shonld  prosper?  Can  the  Liberal 
policy  of  Lord  J.  square  with  the  restrictive  poHoy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  1  Supposing 
that  they  are  true  to  their  principles,  how  will  they  agree  when  Italy  cieJis  for 
sympathy  against  Austria  ?  John,  if  he  have  a  spark  of  honesty,  will  stand  for 
Sardinia  ;  Aberdeen,  if  he  have  an  atom  of  consistency,  will  stand  for  Austria.  L 
wish  them  joy,  and  a  safe  deliverance. 

G-raham,  Newcastle,  Gladstone,  are  again  installed  in  power  with  much  ^UU 
and  high  commendation. 

Deo.  30th. — ^Palmerston  has  accepted  place  under  Aberdeen  as  Premier,  and 
subject  to  John  Russell's  leader^p  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  .  .  . 
TTis  mortification  will,  I  fear,  be  great  almost  daily.  I  regret  it  for  his  sake  ;  I 
am  f and  of  him ;  he  is  kind-hearted  and  friendly  ;  he  is  getting  on  in  life,  and  I 
oonld  have  wished  him  some  respect  and  affection  from  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  hi*  later  days. 
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•*  The  poor  sliall  never  *  cease  out  of  the  land.'  That  we  know,"  wrote  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  "  for  God  has  said  it.  Bat  the  poor  of  London  are  very  far 
different  from  the  poor  of  Scripture.  God  has  ordained  that  there  should  be 
poor,  but  He  has  not  ordained  that,  in  a  Christian  land,  there  should  be  an 
oyerwhelming  mass  of  foul,  helpless  poyerty." 

To  roll  away,  in  some  measuro,  that  reproach  from  London*  was  the 
gigantic  task  Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  he  had  " been  called  of  God"  to  attempt, 
and  the  machinery  he  rogarded  as  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end  was  the  Bagged  School  system. 

Since  the  Bagged  School  Union  was  founded  there  had  been  added  to  the 
field  of  its  operations,  in  the  space  of  six  or  seren  years,  moro  than  a  hundred 
new  schools,  attended  by  considerably  oyer  ten  thousand  children.  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  labours  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
schools.  Each  had  ite  opening  ceromonies,  or  its  anniyersazy,  or  its  prize 
distribution  night,  and  each  sent  in  its  special  claim  to  his  assistance.  It  re- 
quired almost  superhuman  strongth  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him.  Conferences  with  teachers,  interviews,  correspondence  day  after  day : 
and,  in  all  parts  of  London,  Chairs  and  the  inevitable  speeches  night  after 
night. 

His  watchfulness  was  unceasing.  Thero  was  not  a  detail  of  the  system 
that  escaped  his  observation.  For  example :  thero  was  a  tendency  in  some 
schools,  as  order  was  established  and  decent  rooms  supplied,  to  admit  children 
of  a  class  and  condition  for  whom  the  schools  were  not  intended ;  and  also,  to 
retain  those  who  had  mended  their  ways  and  had  risen  in  the  world,  instead 
of  transplanting  them  to  other  schools.  Against  this  tendency  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury took  a  very  decided  stand.    On  one  occasion  he  said : — 

You  must  keep  your  Bagged  Schools  down  to  one  mark ;  you  must  keep  them, 
as  I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and,  until  I  oany  my  point,  I  shall  say  a  hundred 
times  more,  in  the  mire  and  the  gutter,  so  long  as  the  mire  and  the  gutter  exist. 
Bo  long  as  this  class  exists,  you  must  keep  the  schools  adapted  to  their  wants, 
their  feelings,  their  tastes,  and  their  level.  I  feel  that  my  business  lies  in  the 
gutter,  and  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  get  out  of  it. 

He  had  a  great  dislike  to  making  any  unnecessary  parade  of  the  schools, 
and  a  still  greater  dislike  to  the  system  of  selecting  special  examples  of 
children  for  the  purpose  of  winning  applause. 

His  unfailing  zeal  as  their  leader  inspired  a  kindred  zeal  in  the  teachers, 
and  his  stirring  words  often  put  new  life  and  energy  into  them,  and  therefore, 
into  their  work.    He  would  speak  to  them  thus : — 
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I  tell  yon,  my  friendB,  tlutt  if,  with  all  the  suooess  yon  have  attained,  with  all 
the  knowledge  you  have  aoqnired,  with  all  the  blesslngfs  you  hare  reoeived,  you 
pause  in  your  oourse  any  longrer  than  is  necessary  to  take  breath,  gfather  strength, 
surrey  your  position,  and  thank  Gk)d— why  then  I  say,  never  agfain  oome  into  this 
hall,  for  if  you  do,  I  will  be  the  first  to  say  to  you,  as  Cromwell  said  to  the  House 
of  Commons, ''  Out  upon  you  1  be^ne ;  give  plaoe  to  honester  men." 

Almost  every  year  there  had  been  some  important  extension  of  the  scope 
of  Bagged  School  work.  The  original  idea  was  merely  to  provide  day, 
evening,  and  Sunday  schools,  for  infants,  juveniles,  and  adults  of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  destitute  and  outcast  classes.  To  this,  as  we  have  seen.  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  emigration  scheme  had  been  added,  and  admirably  had  it 
succeeded.  But  other  organisations  equally  important  had  come  into  opera- 
tion :  the  chiefest  being  Refuges  and  Industrial  Classes.  It  was  found  that 
the  work  in  the  schools  lost  much  of  its  moral  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  and  daily  antagonism  it  encountered  from  the  exposure  of  the 
scholars,  on  retiring  from  the  scene  of  instruction,  to  all  that  was  con- 
taminating and  vile  in  the  wretched  places  they  called  their  homes.  Lessons 
of  virtue  were  nullified  by  examples  of  vice.  And  it  was  heartrending  to 
know  that  many  a  child  had  no  choice  but  to  go  from  school  to  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  crime  in  order  to  obtain  food  for  the  day  and  shelter  for  the  night. 

The  question  of  providing  Refuges  became  a  burning  question  with  many, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  establish  them,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Refuges  were  at  first  of  two  classes.  Night  Refuges,  for  casual 
vagrants,  preference  being  given  to  children  attending  the  Ragged  School ; 
and  permanent  Refuges,  for  the  support  and  education,  for  a  stated  period, 
of  young  persons  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  object  of  the  Industrial  Classes  was  rather  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  tidy  and  useful  habits,  than  to  rear  a  race  of  regular  artisans.  In  some 
of  the  classes,  making  and  mending  their  own  clothes  was  the  only  thing 
taught  to  the  children ;  in  others,  making  and  printing  paper  bags,  printing 
handbills  and  circulars,  making  mats  and  church  hassocks,  and  other  simple 
handicrafts. 

Although  there  were,  of  necessity,  many  drawbacks  to  the  Ragged  School 
movement ;  although  the  work  was  greatly  impeded  by  a  periodical  deluge 
of  the  miserable  population  of  Ireland,  flooding  the  districts  that  had  been 
purged  and  improved ;  although  success  was,  in  a  great  measure,  indirect  and 
could  not  be  shown  by  figures, — the  best  results  of  the  system  being  removed 
from  public  view  by  emigration;  although  no  support  was  received  from 
Grovemment  or  from  legislation,  and  comparatively  little  from  the  wealthy 
classes — ^an  enormous  amount  of  good  resulted,  and,  as  early  as  the  year  1851, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  able  to  say:—; 

We  have  devised  and  organised  a  system  of  prevention  by  whioh  to  stop 
crime  while  it  is  in  the  seed,  and  sin  before  it  has  broken  into  flower  and  desolated 
society.    Although  other  sohook  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  vice  and  crime, 
B  B  2 
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no  one  could  say  of  them,  with  certainty,  that  almost  every  oi.e  trained  in  than 
would,  without  their  mterrention,  have  been  a  vagabond  or  a  thief ;  domesck 
discipline  and  other  oironmstanoes  might  have  interposed  to  do  their  work.  But 
we  do  maintain  that  every  one  of  those  whom  we  have  reclaimed  would,  frca 
the  very  necessity  of  his  position,  have  been  either  a  thief  or  a  vagabond  ;  we  do 
maintain  that,  by  the  Instrumentality  of  this  institution,  we  have  established 
a  preventive  system  which  operates  in  anticipation  of  the  gaoler,  or  even  of  tLe 
hangman.  We  have,  moreover,  greatly  abated  the  amount  of  juvenile  deliir 
quency,  and  have  cleansed  the  metropolis,  not  by  jwuring  out  from  it  the  filth  of 
our  streets,  but  by  passing  these  children  through  a  cleansing  and  filtering 
process,  before  we  poured  them  forth  in  a  rich  and  fertilising  stream  on  ths 
colonies  of  our  country. 

One  feature  of  the  Bagged  School  system  with  which  Lord  Shaffcesbiizy 
was  especially  identified  was  the  gift  of  a  prize  or  certificate  to  each  scholtf 
who  had  remained  in  one  situation  for  twelve  months  with  satisfaction  to  lus 
employer,  and  for  general  good  conduct. 

His  addresses  to  the  children  on  these  occasions  were  models  of  their 
kind,  and  overflowed  with  such  intense  "  f atherliness,"  that  they  never  failed 
to  touch  their  hearts  and  bring  tears  of  pleasure  to  their  eyes. 

Every  fresh  phase  in  the  progress  of  Bagged  School  and  kindred  work 
Lord  Shaftesbury  noted  in  his  Diary,  as  well  as  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
elation  and  depression,  in  connection  with  them. 

The  next  entry,  although  written  in  the  Royal  Palace,  sihows  that  lus 
thoughts  were  still  with  the  forsaken  children  of  the  London  streets. 

Jan.  20th. — ^Windsor  Castle.  A  play  here  last  night.  Wonderfully  amused 
It  is,  doubtless,  rather  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  is  amusing,  nevertheless. 

Must  insert,  to  aid  my  recollection  (though,  probably,  shall  never  have  leisure 
or  spirit  to  review  my  entries  for  many  y^ars),  some  preceding  operations.  On 
Sunday,  15th,  to  Field  Lane  Bagged  School  in  the  evening.  Never  g-o  there 
without  seeing  something  for  whioh  to  bless  God. 

Five  himdred  persons,  from  five  years  old  and  under  to  fifty,  engaged  ia 
reading,  hearing,  learning  the  word  of  God  I  What  singular  and  remarkable 
instances  of  moral  power  1  A  dozen  stout,  f ull-gfrown,  savage-looking  men  sitting 
like  lambs  under  the  teaching  of  a  young  woman  I     <'  It  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.** 

On  11th,  Chair  at  Dorchester  to  present  Bankes  with  piece  of  plate— testi- 
monial for  his  twenty  years'  Chairmanship  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  invitatioQ 
to  me  was  intended  as  a  move  towards  reconciliation  of  the  rupture  between  me 
and  him  seven  years  ago.  I  accepted  it  as  such ;  peace,  peace— peace  everywhen 
^*  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

March  24th. — Some  work  since  my  return  to  London.  Anxious  labour  for  the 
Bef ormatory,  and  speech  in  Willis's  Booms.  This  noble  institution  is  dying  for 
want  of  funds,  and  the  rich  and  easy  of  the  land  will  sit  by  and  see  thousands  be 
rejected  and  perish,  for  the  lack  of  a  few  pounds  I  Everybody  bepraises  our 
exertions  and  success ;  and  th&  Simallest  fraction  comes  to  our  aid.  If  onr  asylimi 
contained  dead  Indians  or  tattooed  Zealanders  we  should  excite  overwhehnis; 
interest,  but  because  it  oontalns  only  live  Penitents  we  have  soaroely  any. 

March  25th  (Good  Friday). — Surely  God  has  heard  our  prayers  to  save  the 
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Reformatory  from  extinction.  Money  has  flowed  in,  and  this  daj  I  leoeired  one 
hundred  pounds  for  it  from  the  Dnke  of  Bedford.  May  Ood  bless  the  deed  to 
his  oomf ort  and  stir  him  (for  his  riches  are  immense)  to  other  acts  of  love  and 
mercy  I 

The  year  1853  was  marked  by  the  introdnction  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  and 
to  the  pnblie,  of  a  number  of  new  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  poor. 

Li  estimating  the  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  must  neyer  be  forgotten 
how  much  he  had  to  OTorcome  before  he  could  tiirow  himself  into  any  fresh 
sphere  of  action.  His  self -depreciation,  nenrous  anxiety,  ill-health,  and  con- 
sequent low  spirits,  made  him  shrink  from  public  labours,  while  his  burning 
zeal  was  erer  urging  him  forward.  It  required  not  a  little  heroism  persist- 
ently to  surrender  himself  to  the  good  of  others. 

The  first  of  the  new  enterprises  of  this  year  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
Diary: — 

March  19th. — Last  night  movement  in  House  of  Lords  to  obtain  a  "  standing 
Older  **  for  the  protection  of  the  multitudes  to  be  displaced  by  *^  Improvement 
Companies.**  Obtained  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Felt  dull,  incompetent,  and 
oonfused  in  my  speech.  The  locality  and  the  audience  are  one  cause,  and  my  own 
infirmity  the  other.  It  dispirits  me,  for,  old  as  I  am,  I  am  full  of  projects.  With 
me  **  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth*** 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  motion  was  to  the  effect  that  any  Bill,  sanctioning  or 
involying  the  pulling  down  of  houses  .inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes* 
should  make  provision  for  the  erection,  within  a  convenient  distance,  of 
dwelling-houses  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  as  many  persons 
as  should  be  dispossessed. 

The  question  was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which  were  duly  pointed 
out  in  the  debate  that  ensued.  The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  who  reported  in  the  following  May.  It  was  then  resolved 
that,  in  future,  the  promoters  of  Improvement  Bills  ^ould  report  the  number 
of  houses  inhabited  by  the  labouring  dasses  to  be  pulled  down  (if  more  than 
thirty  in  number),  and  state  whether  any,  and  what,  provision  was  made  for 
remedying  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise.* 

Although  this  was  only  a  step,  it  uhm  a  step  iu  advance,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  gratified,  more  especially,  as  from  letters  he  received  from 
Mr.  Cubitt,  the  large  contractor,  and  others,  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  would,  by  this  resolution,  be  much  improved. 

His  second  great  effort  on  behalf  of  the  poor  this  year  was  taking  charget 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  another  Common  Lodging-Houses  BilL  The 
previous  Act  had  been  **  the  first  successful  effort  that  had  been  made  to 
reach  the  very  dregs  of  society — the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  deepest  dens  of 
yice,  filth,  and  miseiy."  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  further  beneficial 
provisions  should  be  made,  especially  as  regarded  inspection,  and  that  other 
provisions,  which  had  hitherto  been  optional,  should  be  rendered  compulsory. 

*  Hanaard,  cxxvi.,  1291. 
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In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  new  Bill,  on  May  the  13ih,  Lord 
Shaitesbury  was  able  to  report,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of  others,  bnt 
from  his  own  personal  inspection,  that  the  previous  Act  was  working  welL 
The  houses  had  been  cleaned,  the  walls  and  ceilings  whitewashed,  the  Tenti- 
latiou  improved,  the  bedding  was  better  in  quality,  quantity,  and  cleanliness, 
the  number  of  persons  io  be  admitted  had  been  carefully  regulated,  and  the 
liability  to  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases  considerably  lessened.  It 
was  shown,  also,  that  in  the  common  lodging-houses  there  were,  accoiding  to 
the  latest  returns,  no  fewer  than  80,000  inhabitants  who,  as  well  as  the  keepers 
of  the  houses,  hafl  materially  benefited  by  the  Act.  The  principal  object  of 
the  present  Bill  was  to  give  fuller  power  to  punish  offences  under  the 
previous  Act,  to  abate  certain  nuisances  not  hith^io  specified,  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  sick  to  hospitals,  and  to  arrange  for  reports  as  to  the 
lodging  of  beggars  and  vagrants.* 

In  advocating  the  Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury  urged,  that  if  it  were  success- 
fully carried  into  effect,  many  houses  then  beyond  the  reach  of  inspection 
would  be  affected  by  it,  together  with  a  great  mass  of  the  population.  If 
these  common  lodging-houses  were  not  brought  under  proper  legulation,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  strive  against  juvenile  delinquency,  for  it  was  in  tliMn 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  were  plotted.f 

The  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Commons  till  the  6th  of  June ;  it  passed  the 
three  readings,  however,  without  debate,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
August  the  4th.  The  advantages  of  the  measure  were  so  obvious,  that  a  Bill 
to  extend  its  provisions  to  Ireland,  introduced  into  Parliament  in  I860, 
passed  through  both  Houses  without  debate,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  a 
few  weeks  after  its  introduction.  X 

In  commenting  upon  the  Act  of  1853,  the  Times  remarked : — "  To  purifv 
the  Inferno  that  reeks  about  us  in  this  metropolis,  to  recover  its  inmat^,  and 
to  drive  the  incorrigible  nucleus  into  more  entire  insulation,  is  one  of  the 
labours  to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  devoted  his  life ;  and  we  can  never  be 
sufficiently  obliged  to  him  for  undertaking  a  task  which,  besides  its  immediate 
disagreeableness,  associates  his  name  with  so  much  that  is  shocking  and  repulsive. 

"  To  Lord  Shaftesbury*s  legislation  we  owe  the  gratifying  fact  that  these 
recesses  are  explored  by  authorised  persons,  that  houses  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  take  in  more  than  as  many  as  can  breathe  properly  in  them,  tliat 
lodging  in  cellars  is  prohibited,  that  the  rooms  are  properly  cleaned  and 
whitewashed,  that  ventilation,  lighting,  and  drainage  are  provided  for,  and 
the  furniture  of  the  houses  sufficient  for  the  authorised  number  of  lodgers. 
As  far  as  the  work  has  proceeded,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  meritorious 
or  more  gratifying  triumph.  It  is  a  great  result  out  of  the  very  worst 
materials.  To  change  a  citv  from  clay  to  marble  is  nothing  compared  with  a 
transformation  from  dirt,  mio.  7*,  and  vice  to  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  at  least 
a  decent  morality."  § 

♦  Hansard,  oxviii,  235.  t  Hansard,  clvii.  and  clviiL 

t  Hansai-d,  cxxvii.,  2^  g  IHmea,  May  16,  185a 
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Notwithstanding  the  saooess  of  Bagged  Schools,  Night  Refuges,  and 
Hefonnatories,  and  the  wider  proTisions  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Acts,  jnyenile  mendicancy  and  crime,  if  not  on  the  increase,  certainly  showed 
no  sign  of  abatement.  It  was  said  that  more  beggars  were  to  be  enconntered 
in  a  walk  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  Oxford  Street,  than  in  a  tour  from 
liondon  to  Switzerland,  whether  by  Paris  or  the  Bhine. 

The  third  great  effort  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  the  removal  of  the  vice, 
degradation,  and  misery  of  the  metropolis,  was  an  onslaught  on  Juvenile 
Mendicancy  and  Grime.  He  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  causes 
that  had  conspired  to  hinder  the  success  of  Bagged  Schools,  and  had  arrived 
&t  the  conclusion  that  dissolute  parents  were  undoing  all  the  good  that  was 
done,  by  sending  out  their  children  into  the  streets  to  beg,  while  they  lived  in 
drunken  depravity  upon  the  proceeds  thus  obtained.  He  found  that  a  vast 
number  of  orphan  children  managed  to  remunerate  the  low  lodging-house 
keepers  who  sheltered  them  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  notorious  that  this 
great  army  of  child-beggars  was  a  nursery  of  theft  and  every  form  of  evil. 
To  strike  at  the  root  of  this  mischief,  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
a  motion  on  the  "  Bepression  of  Juvenile  Mendicancy  and  Grime." 

The  speech  in  which  he  brought  forward  his  motion  was  a  remarkable  one. 
In  addition  to  his  own  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  had  fortified  him- 
self with  communications  from  magistrates  and  reports  of  inspectors,  and, 
over  and  above  these,  with  statements  made  by  ninety  thieves  resident  in  one 
institution;  the  testimony  of  100  Gity  missionaries,  the  opinions  of  100 
gentlemen  "  particularly  and  practically  conversant  with  that  class,"  besides 
the  confessions  of  100  "  professional  misdemeanants."  Sach  a  mass  of  curious, 
but  concurrent,  evidence,  was  hardly  ever  presented  on  any  subject  before. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  proposition  was,  that  the  Vagrant  Act  should  be  so 
extended  as  to  empower  the  police  to  apprehend — not  for  the  purposes  of 
punishment  but  of  protection — all  children  found  in  a  state  of  vagrancy  in 
the  public  streets,  and  bring  them  before  the  magistrates.  The  children  were 
then  to  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  and  educated,  if  possible  at  the  charge 
of  the  parents,  or  if  not,  at  the  charge  of  the  State ;  but  m  any  case  to  remove 
the  children  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  parents. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  good  as  the  proposal  was  in  many  respects,  it  was 
open  to  many  objections,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  serious  obstacles  had 
to  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  BilL  It  was  argued  that  the 
placing  of  young  persons,  who  were  criminal,  or  quasi-criminal,  in  the  work- 
houses would  render  those  establishments  "  distasteful  to  the  poor ; " — that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  the  workhouses  to  make  them 
"  Houses  of  Detention ; "  that  the  accumulation  of  children — 20,000  of  whom 
it  was  alleged  were  graduating  in  the  school  of  vice — would  lead  to  intolerable 
pressure  and  expense;  that  the  particular  children  or  parents  to  be  dealt  with, 
could  not  be  clearly  defined — and  other  objections,  to  all  of  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury fully  replied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  he  said  the  passing  of  the  BiQ  was  an 
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object  yery  dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  "  the  adrersa 
decree  he  had  anticipated  "  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  was  not  realised.  In  a 
sabeeqnent  stagpe  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Prime  Minister),  Lord  Campbell,  the 
Dnke  of  Argyll*  and  others,  gave  him  hearty  sapport. 

June  24th. — ^Labouring  hard  on  two  Bills ;  one  for  the  Sappreaaion  of  Jnyemle 
Mendicancy,  and  thereby  of  jnyenile  delinquency,  another  for  the  abatement  of 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  expense  at  elections.  I  should  be  certain  to  pass  them, 
humanly  speaking,  were  I  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  shall  haye  great 
difficulties  in  the  Lords,  and  no  hearty  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Oommons. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  terrible  ;  there  is  a  coldness,  an  inattention,  and  an  impas- 
sibility which  are  perfectly  benumbing. 

July  12th.^*Af ter  much  anxiety  and  discussion,  carried,  with  heartj  approyal, 
Mendicancy  Bill,  with  amendments,  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  carious  episode  sprang  out  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speech  on  moying 
the  second  reading  of  this  BilL  He  had  claimed  for  the  poorer  classes,  that 
jurisdiction  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  oyer  the  rich — namely, 
that  in  case  of  a  notorious  yiolation  of  the  parental  trust,  a  magistrate  shoold 
be  enabled  to  place  the  child  in  an  asylum,  where  the  State  might  perform  for 
it  duties  which  its  parents  had  omitted.  To  strengthen  his  argument,  he 
qnoted  the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon,  giyen  some  thirty  years  preyiously  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Mr.  Long  Welleeley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Momington, 
who  was  depriyed  of  the  care  of  his  own  children.  The  case  was  notorious, 
and  the  judgment  had  been  cii^  hundreds  of  times,  as  a  leading  authority 
on  the  limits  which  pubU^  policy  sets,  to  the  right  of  a  parent  to  abuse  the 
trust  which  Nature  has  confided  to  him,  for  the  education  and  religious  and 
moral  training  of  his  children.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  unusaal  in 
citing  such  a  case ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  haye  been  more  natoraL 
It  was  an  apt  illustration  of  his  argument,  and  was  the  more  weighty  as  it 
was  a  decision  giyen  by  a  high  authority.  It  was,  moreoyer,  a  quotation 
from  a  well-known  law  book  accessible  to  eyerybody. 

Lord  Momington,  howeyer,  was  weak  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  greatly 
perturbed  in  spirit,  by  the  quotation  of  a  decision,  in  the  justice  of  which  he 
did  not  concur ;  weaker  still  in  writing  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  calling  upon  him 
to  retract,  or  failing  in  this,  to  meet  him  in  "  mortal  combat ; "  weakest  of  all 
in  sending  the  correspondence  to  the  newspapers  for  publication. 

The  age  of  duelling  had,  eyen  then,  passed  away  in  England,  and  Lord 
Momington's  "challenge"  is  probably  one  of  the  last  of  the  long  series, 
demanding  "the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentleman.''  The  following  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  curiosities  of  literature: — 

My  lord,  I  haye  taken  the  trouble  to  giye  you  this  explanation  of  my  life  and 
conduct  prior  to  asking  your  Lordship  to  explain  to  me  whether,  in  taking  the 
course  you  haye  done  in  slanderiTi;!^  me,  your  fellow  peer,  during  my  absence  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  you  have  doue  this  with  the  intent  to  offer  me  a  personal 
insult,  and  if  such  was  your  intention,  whether  I  may  hope  that  yon  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  responsibilit7  of  such  a  ooume  of  proceeding  f    This  I  trust  you  will 
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do,  and  I  therefore  begr  leave  to  invite  your  lordship  either  to  explain  and  retract 
the  offensive  remarks  with  whioh  yon  introduced  mj  name  in  your  speeoh  of  the 
5th  inst.  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  have  been  reported  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  the  6th  instb,  or  to  say  whether  you  will  give  me  that  alternative  that  I 
am  entitled  to,  and  whioh  I  trust  that  you  will  not  refuse. 

Lord  Shaftethury  to  Lord  Momington, 

July  \\t\  1853. 

Mt  Lobd, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
your  lordship  dated  the  9th  of  this  month. 

In  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  simply  quoted  a  judgment  of  Lord 
Eldon's — a  law  case,  published  in  a  law  book.  This  I  had  a  right  to  do  whether 
in  Parliament  or  out  of  it ;  and  every  one  has  the  same  right. 

Your  lordship  is  good  enough  to  send  me  what  is  technically  called  ^  a  chal- 
lenge." I  refer  you  for  a  reply  to  this,  and  any  future  communication,  either  to 
the  Police  Magistrate  in  Bow  Street,  or  to  my  soUoltors,  Messrs.  Nichal,  Smyth, 
and  Burnett^  18,  Carey  Street,  Linooln*s  Inn. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Shaftbsbubt. 

In  a  ''parting  shof  the  Earl  of  Momington  characterised  this  reply  aa 
**  very  absurdly  impertinent,"  and  regretted  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not 
*'the  spirit  to  meet  what  he  had  himself  provoked,  in  the  manner  which 
regulates  the  conduct  of  gentlemen ! " 

The  only  allusion  to  this  incident  in  the  Diary  is  the  following : — 

July  22nd. — Ems.  Have  never  recorded  the  august  and  valorous  challenge  I 
received  from  Lord  Momington,  because  I  quoted,  in  my  speech  on  Mendicity, 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon  in  re  Long  Wellesley.  This  would  have  been  foolish 
had  I  been  a  fighting  man  ;  but  it  was  both  foolish  and  cowardly,  when  he  knew, 
as  well  as  I  know  it  myself,  that  I  neither  send  nor  accept  such  things  I 

It  was  late  in  the  Session  when  the  Mendicancy  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mons ;  there  was  a  pressure  of  other  measures  which  the  Government  had 
engaged  to  pass ;  the  Poor  Law  Gommissioners  and  Metropolitan  members 
showed  an  active  opposition  that  there  was  not  time  to  connteract,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Bill  was  lost  for  that  Session. 

An  agitation  was  sealonsly  carried  on,  public  opinion  was  aroused,  the 
newspaper  press,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  magistrates  and  officials,  were  all 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Mendicancy  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Criminals,  and  society  was  brought  to  recognise  the  truth 
of  the  old  motto,  that  prevention  is  better  than  core,  and  that  it  is  a  far  easier 
process  to  train  the  child  than  to  reform  the  man. 

Eventually  Lord  Palmerston  (then  Home  Secretary),  who  had  the  faculty 
of  seeing  when  the  nation  had  made  up  its  mind  on  any  question,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  somewhat  conflicting  views  of 
various  politicians  and  philanthropists,  and  produced,  on  June  the  19th,  1854, 
a  "  Yoathfid  Offenders  Bill,"  which,  after  passing  successfully  and  rapidly 
through  both  Houses,  received  the  Boyal  assent  on  August  the  10th.    In  the 
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preparation  and  passage  of  that  Bill  Lord  Shaftesbnry  lent  inTalnable  aid. 
Bj^  bronght  to  bear  all  the  resonrees  of  his  long  experience  and  practical 
"wisdom. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill  set  forth,  "  That  whereas  Bef ormatory  Schools 
have  been,  and  may  be,  established  by  volnntary  agency  in  Tarions  parU  of 
the  country,  it  is  expedient  that  more  extensiye  nse  shonld  be  made  of  these 
institutions/'  When  a  school  was  certified  as  fit  for  the  purpose,  the  Act 
provided  that,  on  conyiction,  after  a  short  imprisonment  of  a  fortnight  or  less, 
the  child  should  enter  the  school  and  remain  for  a  term  of  years  under  the 
sole  charge  of  the  managers. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Act  the  number  of  these  schools  went  up  to  34 
in  1856,  to  45  in  1857,  and  to  59  in  1860,  and  during  that  period  there  was  a 
marked  decline  in  juyemle  mendicancy  and  juvenile  delinqueney  deaiij 
traceable  to  their  operation. 

From  the  rush  and  whirl  of  ordinary  life  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  occasional  refuge  abroad.  The  change  to  the  Continent 
presented  great  attractions  to  Lady  Shaftesbury,  and  he  was  always  axixioo5 
to  please  her.  Thus  in  January,  1853,  we  find  him  in  Italy,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Unlike  the  majority  of  travel- 
lers, however,  each  successive  journey  on  the  Continent  introduced  him  to 
fresh  fields  of  labour  and  opened  up  fresh  channels  for  practical  sympathy. 

Jan.  23rd. — Sunday.    Turin.    Saw  yesterday  Paateur  Meille,  of  the  Waldextfca, 
.and  that  Christian  soldier  and  confessor,  Gen.  Beckwith.    Talk  of  self-devotion, 
indeed,  among  the  Papists  1  who  has  exhibited  so  much  as  this  man  in  his  pro- 
longed life  of  thirty  years  among  "  the  saints  '*  of  the  valleys  7    Saw,  too,  the 
church  of  the  Waldenses  rising  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  Turin  I 

Jan.  24th. — Genoa.  Attended  yesterday  Italian  service  at  two  o*clo(^  and 
heard  the  Waldensian  Pasteur  Meille.  O  Lord,  that  I  should  have  liv^d  to 
witness  and  hear  such  a  thing  in  such  a  place  I  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  old  Milton  ? 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold !  " 


They  are  avenged,  and  in  the  way  that  they  themselves  would  have  desired  it 
l!^  the  word  of  God  having  ^*  free  course,  and  being  glorified,"  in  the  very  capiti] 
of  their  fiercest  persecutors  I  An  overflowing  congregation,  a  touching  aervios, 
a  heart-inspiring  hymn. 

In  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  Desanctis  (a  Romish  priest  once,  now  i 
Christian  presbyter)  preached  to  the  people.  He  is  a  great  man,  a  good  man.  a 
Christian  man.  Well  may  we  say,  with  devout  and  humble  thankfulness. 
«  many  kings  and  prophets  have  desired  to  see  the  things  that  ye  see,  and  hare 
not  seen  them  I  " 

But  all  hangs  on  a  thread  I  Who  shall  catch  it  if  it  falls  ? — **  fear  noL" 
**  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms."  ^*  The  event  may  be  retarded,"  says  iht 
excellent  Meille ;  "  persecutions  may  arise,  but  the  foundation  of  the  Ohureh  if 
laid."  God  will  soon  give  us  the  top-stone,  crying,  "  Grace,  grace  be  unto  ic !  ^ 
After  morning  servioe,  met  Desanctis  and  Malan,  a  Deputy  to  the  Chamber,  sai 
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a  Waldensian.  Muoh  ooiifldexitial  aad  comfortable  talk  (it  was  at  Meille's 
lodsrings).  We  agreed  that  we  should  now  make  a  sfreat  effort  for  additional 
oirculation  of  the  Soriptnres,  bat  avoid  a  very  publio  statement,  e^en  in  England, 
of  our  hopes,  our  progress,  our  intentions.  "  The  laws  are  still  against  us  ;  they 
are  still  unrepealed ;  they  are  the  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  not  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  Constitution.  Hence  our  danger  ;  the  judges,  who  are  bigoted 
adherents  to  the  old  system,  try  all  religious  causes  with  closed  doors,  and  test 
the  case  by  the  Code  and  not  by  the  Constitution.  There  is  a  strong  reactionary 
party,  who,  were  they  in  power,  could,  and  would  crush  us  by  the  existing  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  We  have,  in  f  aot,  under  Heaven,  nothing  but  the  good  dis- 
positions of  the  actual  Ministry  1 "  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  call  on  Count 
Cavour,  the  Prime  Minister.  I  did  so,  and  sought  him  everywhere,  but  in  vain ; 
Bo  I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  Perponcher,  the  Prussian  Charg6  d' Affaires,  under* 
took  to  deliver  to  him.^J3tated  that  "  I  had  been  most  anxious,  as  an  Englishman, 
to  testify  my  gratitude,  and  that  of  my  country,  for  his  good- will  to  the  Vaudois 
Church;  that  we  watched  the  progress  of  religious  and  constitutional  liberty 
with  deep  interest ;  that  England  was  alive  to  the  welfare  of  Sardinia  ;  and  that 
if  anything  oould  rouse  us,  it  would  be  any  menace  directed  to  its  conduct  and 
independencies.  I  then  expressed  my  desire  to  have  learned  from  him  how  to 
explain  the  long-continued  discrepancy  between  the  laws  and  the  Constitution ; 
how  Mr.  Mazzinglia  oould  be  sentenced  (as  he  was  a  few  days  ago  at  Genoa)  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  for  having  given  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tlie 
Bphesians ;  that  we  in  England  could  never  understand  which  was  to  prevail,  the 
old  law  or  the  new  Constitution.'*  I  then  added  my  personal  "respect  for  his 
character,  talents,  &c. 

Thus  Mazzinglia  is  condemned,  and  can  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  prerogative 
only  of  the  King  by  a  pardon.  Thus  all  is  imperfect ;  nothing  is  secured  ;  the 
whole  edifice  might  to-morrow  be  thrown  down  I  and  yet  it  will  not  fall ;  "  it  is 
founded  on  a  rock."  God  has  already  blessed  Sardinia  for  the  Church's  sake.  Oh 
that  this  people  knew  the  secrot  of  their  strength  I 

Saw  Perponoher — much  agreeable  and  useful  conversation  with  him.  I  bless 
God  that  I  have  been  to  Turin ;  and  I  pray  Him  to  render  my  visit  fruitful  to 
His  honour  and  the  Church's  service  7 

Jan.  29th. — ^Nice  again.  Last  night  to  Hudson  (Minister  at  Turin)  at  the 
Feder.  To  meet  Mammiani,  for  a  short  time  the  Pope's  Prime  Minister  under  the 
Constitution  at  Rome,  now  a  refugee.  He  seems  a  wise,  intelligent  man,  and 
anxious  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 

Feb.  2nd. — ^Engaged  for  two  days  in  devising  schemes  of  Bible  diffusion . 
Struck  out  the  plan  of  perii)atetic  schoolmasters,  as  in  Ireland.  God  in  His 
mercy  prosper  it ! 

Count  Cayour's  reply  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  letter  contained  many  expres- 
sions of  esteem  and  personal  regard,  and  explained  the  actual  position  of 
affairs.  He  stated,  that  although  in  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  it 
Tvas  unwise  to  make  any  sweeping  reforms,  Lord  Shaftesbury  .might  rest 
assured  that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was  making  steady  progress. 

The  following  extract  was  written  in  the  autumn,  during  Lord  Shaftes- 
bnxj's  tour  in  France  and  Switzerland : — 
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Sept.  6th. — Every  step  that  one  takes  on  the  Continent  g^yes  a  fresh  proof  cf 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  f  oreignier  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  desi^rii  (except 
that  of  gardening)  to  the  English  people.  Not  only  their  public  buildings,  bat 
their  ordinary  dwellings,  ithe  hotels,  the  shops,  their  minute  ornaments,  thai 
dress,  all  the  things  they  make — ^their  railway  oarriages,  their  refreah  Tnefnt-rooms. 
their  stations — ^name  what  you  will,  all  exhibit  a  refinement  and  parity  of  ooo* 
oeption,  generally  diffused,  which  are  not  found  eren  in  our  great  architects  and 
modellers.  Struck  yesterday  by  the  defective  result  of  English  preaching.  Tba 
sermon  was  good,  and  apparently  sinoere ;  but  it  was  delivered,  like  ninety-nine 
sermons  out  of  a  hundred  by  English  ministers,  in  a  cold,  monotonous,  sing-soiu? 
uniformity.  The  preacher  was  stiff  as  a  May-pole;  and  his  disoonrse  flow«d 
clear,  steady,  unbroken  and  unvaried  by  voice  or  gesture,  like  the  water  from.  & 
lion's  mouth.  Not  so  the  foreigner ;  he  is  fervent,  imaginative,  atteiB  as  mndli 
by  his  gestures  as  by  his  tongue,  and  maintains  attention  by  the  variety  of  hia 
tones.  He  is  an  intermittent  spring ;  and  his  auditors  wait  with  impati^ioe  for 
the  next  gush  of  the  lively  stream. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to  England  Lord  Shaftesbozy 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  whose  centre  was  ar 
Stafford  House,  and,  after  himBelf ,  whose  moving  spirit  was  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland. 

March  25th. — Began  a  movement  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  fogitive 
slaves  settled  in  Canada.  It  is  a  natural,  necessary,  and  becoming  conseqaenoe  (^ 
our  movement  for  emancipation.    They  are  utterly  friendless  and  forgotten. 

May  7th. — To-day  Mrs.  Stowe  received  at  Stafford  House  by  the  Dacheas  cf 
Sutherland  and  the  two  committees ;  it  was  a  singular  and  most  useful  gathering. 
We  had  every  rank  of  life,  every  form  of  opinion,  political  and  religious — bishopss 
dissenting  ministers,  tradespeople,  peers,  Quakers,  and  the  wives  of  aU.  The 
homage  was  general;  and  every  one  seemed  delighted  with  the  soft,  earnest; 
simplicity  of  her  manner  and  language. 

May  13th. — ^Mrs.  Stowe  dined  with  us  here  last  night,  and  all  her  party  ;  veiy 
suocessf uL  I  rejoice,  as  a  peacemaker,  to  have  brought  together  the  Arohbiahop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Eev.  Thomas  Binney,  a  flaming  Dissenter.  After  dinner 
we  had  many  Dissenters,  many  clergy,  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot  newsp^iec^ 
Josiah  Conder,  shopkeepers,  lawyers,  peers,  &c.,  &o,,  all  with  their  ladies.  It  was 
quite  '*  a  happy  family ; "  and  every  one  seemed  mightily  pleased. 

May  17th.— St.  Giles's.  Last  night  overflowing  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  (I  is 
the  chair)  on  Anti-Slavery.  Zeal  tremendous  ;  satisfied  I  was,  for  a  wonder,  with 
my  own  speech,  more  so  probably  than  anybody  else. 

June  22nd. — ^My  campaign^  for  the  niggers  is  both  laborious  and  expensive. 
We  want  more  shoulders  and  more  purses  to  the  work. 

In  course  of  time  the  "  Address  "  to  the  women  of  America  went  f ortb, 
signed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  women  of  England.  It  was  replied  to  br 
Mrs.  Tyler,,  wife  of  the  ex-President,  who  pointed  out  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  her  co-signatories,  where  fitting  objects  for  their  sympady 
might  be  found.  "  Leave  it,"  she  said,  "  to  the  women  of  the  South  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  dependents,  while  you  take  care  of  your  owtl 
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The  negro  of  tlie  South  lives  somptiionsly,  in  oomporison  with  a  hundred 
thotuBand  of  yoar  white  popol&tion  in  Loudon.'' 

While  Lord  Shaftesbory  was  engaged  in  this  Anti-Slarery  campaign, 
many  of  the  American  papers  attacked  him  with  great  severitj,  and  urged 
him  to  "  look  at  home  "  and  consider  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
his  own  country.  The  ire  of  an  editor  of  one  of  the  "  religious  "  papers  of  the 
South  was  greatly  roused,  and  in  an  angry  article  he  wrote :  "  And  who  is  this 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  P  Some  unknown  lordling ;  one  of  your  modem  philan- 
thropists suddenly  started  up  to  take  part  in  a  passing  agitation.  It  is  a  pity 
he  does  not  look  at  home.  Where  was  he  when  Lord  Ashley  was  so  nobly 
fighting  for  the  Factory  Bill,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  the  English  slave  P 
We  neyer  even  heard  the  name  of  this  Lord  Shaftesbury  ihen." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  loved  a  good  joke,  and  he  often  related  this  story  with 
infinite  merriment. 

In  religious  circles,  one  of  the  most  engrossing  subjects  of  thought,  and 
fruitful  fidds  for  action,  was  China.  A  political  and  social  revolution  had 
commenced  in  that  country,  which  was  regarded  as  an  event  more  momentous 
than  any  that  had  occurred  previously  in  the  histoiy  of  Protestant  Missicms, 
and  the  hope  was  entertained,  that  the  downfall  of  idolatry  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  would  be  ultimately 
ensured.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  openly  denounced  the  whole  ancient 
Rjstem  of  superstition ;  a  great  change  was  being  effected  in  the  minds  of 
the  people;  isolation  and  ezclusiveness  were  no  longer  the  national  boast; 
goodwill  and  fraternity  were  being  proclaimed  to  distant  nations.  "  That 
populous  empire,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  in  his  Diary  on  July  the  20th, 
''hitherto  hermetically  sealed  against  intercourse,  reciprocity,  and  civilisa- 
tion, seems,  like  Jericho,  to  have  been  compassed  about  seven  days,  and  awaits 
only  the  final  shout,  when  the  walls  shall  fall  dovm  flat  and  the  servants  of 
Grod  take  possession." 

No  one  was  readier  than  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  see  an  opportunity,  and 
avail  himself  of  it.  Now  was  the  time  to  send  out. additional  missionaries; 
now  was  the  time  to  circulate  freely  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  the  jubilee 
year  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  to  give  to 
the  i>eople  of  China,  in  their  own  tongue,  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
nient.  To  this  and  other  plans  for  reaching  the  people  Lord  Shaftesbury 
gfavo  invaluable  aid.  The  opening  up  of  China  opened  up  to  him  a  boundless 
vista — "  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Sept.  3rd. — The  Times  is  overflowing  with  surprise,  and  cannot  account  for  it^ 
that  the  prodigious  revolution  in  China  has  been  effected  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
by  so  easy  means.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles,  studied, 
I  say,  not  simply  read,  can  doubt  that,  when  the  end  vastly  exceeds  the  means, 
and  the  work  is  strikingly  disproportionate  to  the  instrument,  *'  the  thing  is  of 
God  ;  "  it  is  the  result  of  His  own  immediate  and  direct  interposition.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  political  event  as  the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  7  Was  there  ever 
one  so  contrary  to  all  human  experience,  all  human  reasoning,  all  human  policy  f 
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April  29ih,  1852.— Great  motion  in  House  of  Lozds  <m  Hmitaxy  state  of  the 
metropolis.    Carried  the  point,  and  had  passable  saooesB. 

May  14th.— The  Times  has  taken  ap  the  note  of  the  nndertakers,  the  water 
companies,  the  Parliamentary  agents,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  jobbers  who  live  on 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  are  hunting  the  Board  of  Health  through  brake 
and  briar,  and  hope  to  be  "  in  at  the  death  ! "  Be  it  so  :  if  we  fall,  not  a  body 
will  be  left  to  shout  "  unolean,  unclean  !  **  and  form,  and  guide,  and  impel,  public 
opinion.  Matters  will  become  worse  and  worse.  I  tremble  for  the  issue. 
Walked  yesterday  to  review  my  old  haunts  in  Westminster,  and  look  at  the 
wretched  children  in  Pye  Street ;  sick,  sick,  sick,  to  see  how  little  years  of  labour 
had  done. 

Nov.  17th. — G-rieved  to  learn  that  not  only  nothing  is  done  by  the  Govemp 
ment,  but  that  the  Ministers  will  take  good  care  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by 
any  one  else  :  the  Board  of  Health  is  to  be  destroyed  ;  its  sin  is  its  unpardonable 
activity. 

Dec.  31st.— So  Sir  W.  Molesworth  is  to  be  our  new  Master  at  the  Board  of 
Health?  What  mortifications  I  have  undergone  in  this  service  1  And  will  this 
endurance  be  blessed  at  last,  or  will  our  enemies  succeed  in  destroying  the  only 
institution  that  stands  for  the  physical  and  social  improvement  of  the  people  ? 
Our  foes  are  numerous,  and  I  dread  their  success ;  it  would  vex  me  beyond 
expression  to  see  Chad  wick  and  Southwood  Smith  sent  to  the  right-about,  and 
the  Board,  which,  under  God,  has  done  and  has  conceived  so  many  good  things, 
broken  up. 

The  "unpardonable  activity"  of  the  Board  had,  in  fact,  brought  it  into 
unavoidable  collision  with  every  interest  of  magaitade.  Referring  to  this, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  says : — 

August  9th,  1853.~It  is  not  wonderful,  though  sad,  when  we  remember  the 
interests  that  it  has  been  our  duty  to  approach  and  handle.  We  roused  all  the 
Dissenters  by  our  Burial  Bill,  which,  after  all,  failed. 

The  parliamentary  agents  are  our  sworn  enemies,  because  we  have  reduced 
eicpenses,  and,  consequently,  their  fees,  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  civU  engineers  also,  because  we  have  selected  able  men,  who  have  carried 
into  effect  new  principles,  and  at  a  less  salary. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  and  all  its  dependencies,  because  of  our  independent 
action  and  singular  success  in  dealing  with  the  cholera,  when  we  maintained  and 
proved  that  many  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  knew  more  than  all  the  flash  and 
fashionable  doctors  of  London. 

All  the  Boards  of  Guardians :  for  we  exi>osed  their  selfishness,  their  cruelty, 
their  reluct^mce  to  meet  and  to  relieve  the  sufftaing  poor,  in  the  days  of  the 
epidemic 

The  Treasury  besides ;  (for  the  subalterns  there  hated  Chadwiok ;  it  was  an 
cndent  grudge,  and  paid  when  occasion  served). 

Then  oomo  the  water  companies,  whom  we  laid  bare,  and  devised  a  method  of 
snpply,  which  altogether  superseded  them. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  our  plans  and  principles  were  the  reverse  of 
theirs ;  they  hated  us  with  a  perfect  hatred* 

Oeeasionally,  hope  revived  that  the  Board  of  Health  might  yet  be  the 


eepeciallj  to  the  child  and  the  workiiig  claas.  No  fear  of  wealth,  e^tal.  or 
elaction-terrora ;  prepared  at  all  times  to  run  a-tilt  if  h«  conld  do  gtMd  bj  it. 
Haa  alreadj  done  more  than  ten  of  his  predecessors."  Bat  these  anticipa- 
tions  ware  not  destined  to  be  retr  follj  realised. 

Ang.  IStb.— FalmeiBton  has  undertaken,  and  apparently  with  sacoesa,  aeveral 
of  oar  Board  of  Health  meBanres.  I  rejoioe  in  his  efforts,  bat  cannot  eive  him, 
wcoept  for  good  will,  all  the  praise  bestowed  bj  the  l^met.  We,  oafortanate 
people,  hftTing  "  borne  the  bnrtien  and  heat  of  the  daj,"  having  collected  all  the 
eridenoe,  having  stirred  Uie  public  attention,  having  incnrred  all  the  odinm. 
receiTe  no  snpport  from  the  Ooremment,  and  conseqneutlj  fail.  He,  having 
borne  and  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  bat  being  the  SeoretAr;  of  State,  sncoeeds  [ 
Bnt  observe  how  he  ^nores  our  considerationB  and  diSScnltica,  and  cats  the 
Qordian  knot  b;  enacting  whatever  is  easy,  and  omitting  whatever  is  the  reverse ; 
KM  laboored  cor  hearta  oat  to  give  compensation  to  the  clergy ;  he  eives  them 
none.  We  devised  a  long  and  intricate  scheme  to  lower,  for  the  poorer  Bort,  the 
expense  of  interments;  lie  orders  eztramnral  bnrial,  and  leaves  the  artiaui  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  as  well  as  he  con  I  Alas  1  alas  J  sncceu  is  not  wh&t  yoa 
do,  bnt  what  people  say  of  it,  and  they  are  almost  always  too  Ignonui^  or  too 
Indifferent,  to  Jndge  rightty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  manifest  that  the  days  of  the 
Board  of  Health  were  numbered,  and  that  some  "  cold,  idle,  oomfortless.  do- 
little  office"  would  be  set  np  in  its  stead.  It  was  a  positive  grief  to  Lord 
8haft«sbni7,  who,  aa  be  sud,  had  given  to  it  "  five  years  of  Ms  life  and 
intense  labour,  and  bad  not  received  even  the  wag«B  of  a  pointer,  witb  '  that's 
a  good  dog.' " 

It  was  not  nntil  the  smnmer  of  1854,  however,  that  the  orisis  came,  «nd  i( 
ie  referred  to  thos : — 

Jnly  29th,  1864.— Palmerston  will  not  hear  of  my  resigning ;  nor  will  I  of 
remaioiim',  nnlees  on  gronnds  very  intelligible.  This  public  servioe  is  a  hard. 
ungiatefol  thing.  ^7  remnneration  has  been  that  nsoaUy  allotted  to  monkeyc 
— fflore  kiofcg  yj^^  halfpence. 

,    •'"v  3l8{__jfg  choice  of  resigning  or  remaining ;   the  Eoose  of  Commone 

MPBw-  fygf,  ^^  _  _^;_  _,_y^    ^    ^    ^    Thns  after  five  years  of  intense  and  oure- 

d  off  like  a  piece  of  Inmber  I     Snuh  is  the  pablio  eerrioe. 

or       '"  D  -t   "-    **  tcmembered,  justioe  may  be  done  to  ns ;  bnt  not  in 

^^tjjj,  ^ce,  i*     pever  known  a  wrong  by  the  public  redresjed,  so  that  ths 

''°0(iS    16*2^  reparation,  for 

^fl}0^         Wftt"""  •lowly  wine  and  meuly  jiurt, 
J  *'  ^gt  buried  merit  ralie  the  taidy  buit." 

^-  '  a  last  gave  a  dinner,  by  way  of  farewell,  to  the  Boaid 
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of  Health,  the  oommisBionezSy  dootorSy  engineers,  clerks,  seoretarj,  seventeen  in  alL 
We  part  very  good  friends. 

Aug.  12th. — On  Thursday  last  Board  Bill  received  the  Boyal  assent,  and  the 
old  Board  was  extinguished.  We  have  left  no  arrears  of  business ;  our  successor 
\vill  have  all  before  him  ;  he  will  not  be  required  to  give  five  minutes  to  arrears 
on  our  period  of  office.  Thus  have  closed  six  years  of  very  hard  and  gratuitous 
service.  I  may  say,  with  old  (George  III.  <m  the  admission  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, "  It  may  possibly  torn  out  well  for  the  country,  but  as  a  gentleman  I 
can  never  forget  it  J** 

Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  constantly  in  his  Diary  throughout  the  year  1853 
on  the  progress  of  Democracy,  Bepublicanism,  and  levelling  opinions.  He 
traced  it,  not  so  much  to  the  general  desire  of  the  people,  or  to  the  influence 
of  the  press,  but  to  the  operation  of  commercial  causes  and  money-making 
ambition.  Landed  property  was  being  regarded  apart  from  all  notions  of 
ancestral  feeling,  of  attachment  to  hereditary  estates,  of  long  connectione^ 
between  property  and  peasantry,  and  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  negotiable 
article  of  merchandise,  to  be  sold  and  shifted  with  as  little  of  affection  and 
difficulty  as  a  five-pound  note. 

July  26th. — ^This  is  the  worst  form  of  republican  indifference  to  the  generous 
elements  of  antiquity.  But  more  :  younger  children  must  no  longer  receive  an- 
nuities and  portions,  but  must  each  have  a  slice  of  the  landed  estate.  In  two 
generations,  then,  every  property  would  be  subdivided ;  the  landed  interest,  as  a 
distinct  and  powerful  body,  would  be  extinguished,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
rendeied  impossible,  for  it  can  never  subsist,  except  as  an  independent  body^ 
independent  by  the  wealth  of  its  individual  members,  having  hereditary  rights, 
but  also  hereditary  property. 

August  22nd. — ^The  atmosphere  of  political  principles  and  institutions  is 
decidedly  democratic  in  the  present  day,  and  men  are  borne  on  against  their 
wishes  to  democratic  results.  What  is  it  7  Is  it  by  our  own  folly,  or  that  of  our 
ancestors  7  Is  it  the  cycle  of  the  principle  of  government,  like  the  recurring 
periods  of  drought,  famine,  plenty,  health,  and  disorder  7  Or  is  it  the  will  of 
God  that  every  form  should  have  its  day,  and  then  perish  7  Aristocracy  exists 
on  the  Continent  by  the  sword ;  in  England  by  suj^erance.  Which  will  have 
the  longer  duration — ^the  obedience  of  the  soldier,  or  the  patience  of  the  ten- 
pound  householder  7 

It  is  observable  that  not  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  people  of  England 
desire  the  abolition  of  the  King  and  the  peerage ;  and  yet,  by  degrees,  rapid 
decrees,  they  will  come  to  it,  and  be  astonished  beyond  measure  when  the  work 
is  irremediable.  So  it  appears ;  but  we  may  yet,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  be  reserved, 
institutions  and  all,  for  higher  things. 

Sept.  13th. — The  year  1848  was  the  climax  of  our  odiousness  to  the  foreigners. 
They  will  never  forgive  us  for  the  calm,  the  security,  the  assurance,  with  which 
our  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  withstood  the  shock  that  affected, 
in  Euroi>e,  monarchies  and  republics  alike.    They  praise  us  and  abhor  us. 

HATing  glanced  at  some  of  the  public  events  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 

V  F 
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W88  concerned  dnring  this  year,  we  now  torn  to  the  Diary  to  extract  some 
passages  relating  more  immediately  to  himself. 

In  reviewing  the  work  in  which  his  life  was  being  spent,  he  says : — 

April  6th. — ^Many  Bills  in  hand.  Times  sneers  at  me,  and  speaks  of  my  **  rest- 
less beneyolenoe."    But  why  am  I  rest/^M  ?    Because  others  are  rest/v/. 

April  7th. — ^Engaged  more  than  ever :  small  works  compared  with  the  political 
and  financial  movements  of  the  day — a  Lodging-Honse,  a  Ragged  School,  a  Vagrant 
Bill,  a  Thieves*  Befnge !  No  wonder  that  people  think  me  as  small  as  my  work ; 
and  yet  I  wonld  not  change  it.    Surely  Ood  has  called  me  to  the  career. 

June  12th,  Smiday. — "  With  all  yonr  experience  "  (I  imagine  some  yonng  man 
saying  to  me),  *^  would  you  counsel  me  to  follow  the  career  that  you  have  ohosen 
and  pursued  7  '*  In  the  first  place,  I  reply  that,  in  spite  of  all  vexations,  disap- 
pointments, rebuffs,  insults,  toil,  self-denial,  expense,  weariness,  sickness,  :ill  loas 
of  political  position,  and  considerable  loss  of  personal  estimation — in  spite  of 
being  always  secretly  despised  and  often  publicly  ignored — ^in  spite  of  having 
your  "evil"  most  maliciously  and  ingeniously  exaggerated,  and  yonr  '^good^' 
"  evil  spoken  of  "—I  would,  for  myself,  say  "Yes.** 

June  18th. — ^But  what  would  you  counsel  to  another  7  I  should  advise  hbn 
to  consider  maturely  what  he  desired.  If  he  desired  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  havs 
a  party,  to  be  much  thought  of ,  to  be  a  gfreat  man  at  Court  or  in  politics,  I  should 
say  "  No."  If  he  desired  internal  satisfaction,  that  humble  joy  through  Alnoighty 
God  (amidst  ten  thousand  vexations)  that  attend  you  in  retirement  and  in  thought- 
fulness,  I  say  emphatically  *'Tes." 

June  29th. — Harassed  by  public  and  private  business.  My  heart  goes  so  com* 
pletely  into  every  question,  that  I  fret  like  one  possessed.  Chimn^-eweepers, 
juvenile  mendicants,  " et  hoc  genus  omine»*  Speeches  and  Chairs  withont  end. 
But  all  is  not  vain ;  I  am  reaping  a  harvest.  Is  it  because,  in  Gk)d*8  mercy,  I 
have  not  fainted  1  The  working  of  the  Ten-Hours*  Bill  is  i>eace,  wealth,  and 
happiness,  social  order,  and  moral  improvement. 

An  impression  prevailed  that,  because  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  succeeded  to 
the  earldom,  and  possessed  large  landed  estates,  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
very  wealtliy  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  such  circumstances,  that  only  by  exercidng 
the  utmost  care  was  he  able  to  escape  from  distressing  financial  difficulties. 
"  Heroism  "  is  not  too  large  a  word  to  employ  with  reference  to  the  long,  hard 
battle  he  fought,  in  his  endeavonr  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  which 
h^ften  refers,  and  to  "  owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  serve  him  in  the  Lord." 
^rrsi  estimating  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  position,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  whole  life  was  spent  under  the  eye  of  the  public ;  that  an  adverv 
press  was  ever  eager  to  find  a  ground  of  attack  upon  him ;  that  as  a  leader 
in  eyery  charitable  organisation  of  the  day,  he  could  not  urge  upon  others  to 
be  liberal  and  not  give  freely  himself ;  and  that,  identified  as  he  was  with 
eyery  movement  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  demands  upon  his  priyate  charitr 
were  almost  incredible  in  number  and  extent.  When  Lord  Shaftesbury  p:t 
down  his  name  on  a  subscription  list,  he  did  not  "  offer  to  the  Lord  that  whkli 
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cost  him  nothing/'  he  offered  that  whieh  cost  him  self -denial,  self-sacrifice, 
and  anxiety.  ^^ 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  that  conld  befall  him,  was  to  find  himself 
unable  to  give  pecuniary  aid  to  a  deserving  cause.  He  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  to  leave  himself  almost  entirely  without  resources,  in  order  to 
give  to  those  who  had  need ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  say 
"  no,"  it  was  a  positive  pain  to  him.  A  little  incident  in  illustration  may  be 
narrated  here.  A  lady  called  upon  him  one  day,  and  told  him  a  piteous  story 
of  a  Polish  refugee  who  was  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  She  had  a  dread 
of  asking  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  money,  because  she  knew  him  well,  and  knew 
how  pressing  were  the  demands  made  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  She  told 
her  stoiy,  however,  and  left  the  issue  with  him. 

"  Dear  me ! "  he  said,  "  what  is  to  be  done  P  I  have  not  a  farthing.  But 
the  poor  fellow  must  have  something  at  once.    What  can  I  do  P  " 

He  was  as  agitated  and  distressed  as  though  some  strong  personal  trouble 
affected  him.  Then  a  bright  idea  flashed  through  his  mind:  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  in  the  library  he  had  got  a  £5  note  "  in  reserve  as  a  nest 
e%%r  aiid  bringing  it  in,  witi^  an  air  of  infinite  delight,  he  begged  his  visitor 
not  to  delay  a  moment  in  conveying  it  to  the  man  in  need. 

In  quoting  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diaries  passages — ^which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  he  never  intended  when  writing  them  should  come  before  the 
public  eye — ^relating  to  his  monetary  affairs,  we  prefer  to  incur  the  censure  of 
any  who  may  consider  this  beyond  the  province  of  the  biographer,  rather  than 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  misjudged  and  misunderstood  because  his  real  fiTummitl  position  was 
not  known. 

May  24th. — ^Made  up  my  mind ;  must  sell  old  family  pictures,  must  sell  old 
family  estates ;  it  is  painful ;  ancestral  feelings  are  very  stron^f  with  me  ;  but  it 
is  for  better  to  have  a  well-inhabited,  well-cottaged  property,  people  in  decency 
and  comfort,  than  well-hung  walls  which  i>erBon8  seldom  see,  and  almost  never 
admire  unless  pressed  to  do  so  ;  and  as  for  estates,  why,  it  is  min  to  retain  them 
in  the  face  of  mortgage,  debt,  and  the  necessary  provision  for  your  children  I 

May  28th. — Sent  to  Si  Gileses  for  two  more  pictures  to  be  sold.  The  house  is 
falling,  and  must  be  repaired ;  will  not  do  it  from  any  fund  or  revenue  by  which 
moneys  devoted  to  religion,  charity,  or  cottage  building,  would  be  diverted.  Must 
therefore  surrender  more  heirlooms,  dismantle  my  waUs,  check  ancestral  feeling, 
and  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse.    .    .    . 

June  29th. — ^To  build  cottages  is  nearly  as  ruinous  as  to  gild  your  saloons  ;  it 
is  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  no  rent.  A  pair  of  cottages  cost  me  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  rent  I  receive  from  them  is  £2  lOs.,  or  at  most  £3,  for 
each  cottage,  gfarden  included. 

The  following  entries,  relating  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  selected  from 
the  Diary  which,  during  this  year,  was  singularly  free  from  gaps : — 

April  14th.— Took  Lionel  *  to-day  to  Harrow  ;   saw  him  comfortably  and 

*  His  son. 
P  F  2 


Paradue.  I  no  more  doubt  it  than  I  doubt  m;  own  esistenoe,  and  "  them  which 
•leep  in  Jesua  will  Ood  bring  with  Him."  VHutt  a  wonderful  thinir  >s  iht 
Christian  religion  I  it  makes  ns  to  see  and  to  feel  Uiat  a  stroke  of  deaUi  ia  often- 
times one  of  tJie  teadereat  of  God'B  mercieB  I 

Saw,  too,  the  "  testimonial ; " — the  sohools  erected  to  his  memoij.  Oh,  mav  I 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  my  last  end  be  like  bis  t 

Hay  3id. — The  Hotiae  of  Coraraoos  is  the  depository  of  powci,  Mid  it  is  Tsic 
to  hope  to  be  an  effective  man  oat  of  it.  Ton  mar  experience  mooh  sociaJ 
oivility,  bat  no  one  aooords  yon  a  bair's-breadtb  of  political  inflnenoe.  "  Philan- 
thropy,"  oorabined  with  a  peeiage,  rodaoee  a  man  to  the  lowest  point. 

June  13th. — The  fleet  is  gone  to  tiie  Dardanelles  I  O  Ood,  protect  my  wm* 
in  soul  and  body  for  Christ's  sake  I 

Aug.  10th. — Unless  something  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  give  activity  and 
TJgoQT  to  the  Homie  of  Lords,  it  will  sink  into  a  mete  registration  office  for  the 
decrees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  BILU  oome  np  in  a  olood  in  tbe  monUi  of 
AngusC  ;  TO  or  30  to  be  discnssed  and  passed  in  a  week  I  How  oan  we  do  any- 
tliing  bnt  simply  inspect  and  register  them?  This  must,  God  willing,  be  my 
fltst  effort  next  Session.  Bnt  what  hope  have  I  of  success?  The  past  Session 
has  disbearteiied  me. 

Aug.  13tb. — When  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  I  determined  to  show  iis 
•otirity  and  power  in  the  institntion  of  social  improvements.  I  did  not  seek  mr 
nwn  repute  ;  I  knew  I  was  injuring  my  own  comfort,  bat  I  wished,  so  far  as  in 
ma  lay,  to  rescue  the  House  from  the  eharooter  of  the  "  dormitory."  Qod  knows 
it  has  been  no  "  dormitory  "  to  me. 

The  two  next  entries  were  nude  during  bis  annnal  tonr  on  the  Continent. 
Sept.  18th. — Sunday.  Oenevs~  A  great  steamboat,  groaning  with  the  nnmbpi 
of  passengers,  left  the  quay  t^s  moming  1  This  in  the  city  of  Calvin  1  I  tun  not 
opposed  to  innocent  recreation  on  the  Lord's  day,  bat  no  one  has  a  right  to  maki; 
his  own  recreation  on  that  day  the  burthen  and  affliction  of  another.  That 
thousands  may  disport  themselves  on  Snndajr,  hundreds  must  surrender,  not  only 
repose,  bnt  even,  were  t^ey  so  minded,  public  worship  I  It  cannot  be  joat  and 
well-pleasing  to  God. 

^Pt  22nd. — Paris.     Timet  of  ITth  declamatory,  and  justly,  against  rewards  to 

AgricnltotsI  laboorers,  ot  ten  shillings  and  a  new  coat,  for  twenty  yean  of  gooJ 

°^oot     Made  an  attempt  myself  to  introduoe  larger  sums  at  the  BUndfoid 

"a»Fr  '"^'^'  ^"""'^  Sodiety,  but,  though  I  wrote  a  year  ago,  I  have  reoeived  no 

iaoii,^     Z^o  "fficijii^jral  labourer  conld  greatly  benefit  his  condition,  were  ha 

"  "-iBf      ft'  •*  ii'We  (jj^        gjid  economy  ;  a  yotmg  man,  by  the  payment  of  eiipenw 

'"''^Q?  ^.^P"^*  ^^^i*^         himself  an  annni^  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  after  siirv 

^,  '"''  '"S^-f.  ^^i*  *'  ^'^  Giles's.    All  the  men  employed  on  tha  house 

^  •  HU  eldest  wa. 
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desired  a  holidaj,  and  they  had  it  with  cricket,  football,  quoits,  &o.  I  confess  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  them  sharing*  with  me,  in  due  time  and  proportion,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  old  park  of  my  ancestors. 

In  the  early  aatnmn  of  this  year  there  was  a  severe  visitation  of  cholera 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  wrote,  through 
their  Moderator,  to  the  Home  Secretary  (Lord  Palmerston)  asking  whether, 
in  the  circumstances,  a  national  fast  would  be  appointed  by  Boyal  authority. 
The  Home  Secretary  replied  in  a  characteristic  letter  of  such  sterling  common 
sense,  that  a  part  of  it  may  be  quoted  here,  as  it  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  co-operated  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  both  working 
towards  the  same  end,  but  by  different  means. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  would  sugge8t,Ithat  the  best  course  which  the  people 
of  this  country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further  progress  of  the  cholera 
should  be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the  interval  that  will  elapse  between  the 
present  time  and  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  in  planning  and  executing 
measures  by  which  those  portions  of  their  towns  and  cities  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must 
moet  need  purification  and  improvement,  may  be  freed  from  those  causes  and 
sources  of  contagion,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed  pesti- 
lence and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a 
united  but  inactive  nation.  When  man  has  done  his  utmost  for  his  own 
safety,  then  is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  effect  to  his 
exertions." 

Nov.  2nd. — ^London.  Palmerston  has  refused  a  fast  day  in  his  answer  to  the 
Scotch  Memorial,  and,  in  such  a  style,  that,  though  his  letter  contains  abundant 
good  sense  and  much  truth,  he  will  be  regarded  by  the  religious  world  as  little 
better  than  on  infidel.  His  notions  and  feelings  theologically  are  feeble,  uo 
doubt.,  and  erroneous ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  be  irreverent,  though  he  has 
stirred  up  a  nest. 

Deo.  21st. — The  "  burking  "  system  of  the  newspapers  is  more  fatal  and  hostile 
than  their  attack.  At  conference  I  made  a  longish  speech  on  various  points 
which  the  Times  reduces  to  this :  '*  Lord  S.  said  that  the  children  ought  to  be 
treated  with  justice  and  kindness  ;  **  and,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Sturge  is  made  to  say, 
in  the  same  amount  of  words,  that  "  he  could  not  agree  with  Lord  S."  I ! 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

1854—1855. 

In  1853  the  clond  that  had  long  hong  oyer  the  East  was  gathering-  blackness, 
and  threatening  to  burst  in  storm.  A  dispnte  abont  the  holy  places  is 
Palestine  was  the  pretext  upon  which  the  peace  of  forty  years  was  to  he 
broken.  Eight  years  preyionsly,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  spoken  d 
Turkey  as  "  a  dying  man  whose  dissolution  was  at  hand."  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1853,  the  Emperor,  in  conyersation  with  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour, 
explained  his  yiews  in  immistakable  language.  "  Turkey  is  falling  to  pieces' 
he  said,  "  and  it  is  important  that  England  and  Russia  should  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  that  neither  should  take  any  decisiye  step  of  which  the  other 
is  not  apprised."  A  little  later  on,  he  declared:  "  I  tell  you,  if  your  Goyfm- 
ment  has  been  led  to  belieye  that  Turkey  retains  any  element  of  existence, 
your  Groyemment  must  haye  receiyed  incorrect  information.  I  repeat  to  yoa 
that  the  sick  man  is  dying ; "  and  he  urged  that  England  should  join  witli 
Russia  in  making  arrangements  beforehand  as  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Ottoman  in  Europe. 

A  few  months  later  came  the  dispute  about  the  holy  places;  Turkey 
daimed  that  the  only  Protectorate  oyer  the  Ohristians  of  Turkey  was  tbp 
Sultan's,  and,  although  negotiations  innumerable  were  undertaken  to  adjust 
matters  between  the  two  Powers,  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  on  the  1st  of  Noyember,  1853,  Russia  declared  war  against 
Turkey. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diary  follows  the  incidents  of  the  war  witii  great 
minuteness.  We  shall  only  extract  occasional  passages  to  mark  the  progress 
of  eyents,  and  his  opinions  and  actions  with  regard  to  them. 

Sept.  17th,  1853. — The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  proudly  and  angrily  rejected 
the  Note  of  the  Four  Powers  as  altered  by  the  Porte.  The  Turk  is  insane,  and 
the  Muscoyite  wicked,  but  he  is  a  fool  into  the  bargain.  He  has  thrown  awmy  his 
character  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  he  has  been  guilty  of  sad  aggression,  has 
dealt  in  falsehoods,  and,  by  commencing  war,  he  will  open  up  the  means  of 
insurrection,  reyolution,  and  socialism  (tiie  very  bugbears  of  his  life)  to  Italy, 
Poland,  France,  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

Oct.  14th. — Brighton.  We  are  in  war  and  not  in  war ;  full  of  rumours,  perils, 
protocols,  negotiations.  Drummond  has  written  a  clever  letter  to  the  Peace 
Society,  in  which  he  tells  them  that  they  desire  peace,  only  that  they  may  hare 
leisure  to  moke  money  ;  that  if  war  would  answer  the  purpose  they  would  (h« 
implies)  like  it  as  well,  that  they  denounce  Mars  and  Moloch,  but  worship 
Mammon,  who,  according  to  Milton,  is  the  basest  and  meanest  of  them  all  I 
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Feb.  Sth,  1854.— Ail  Beenui  beftting  np  for  oonfiiot  The  Czar,  if  not  the 
wisest,  must  be  the  maddest  of  politioianB.  He  is  isolated  in  Europe ;  Anstria 
and  Proasia  have  refused  their  oo-operation ;  the  whole  of  G^ermany  is  indignant 
and  ardent  to  get  rid  of  Russian  infinenoe.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
£mi)eror  lived  under  the  delusion  that  his  authority  was  dominant  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna.    This  rejection,  therefore,  will  eqnally  astound  and  exasperate  him. 

March  6th. — ^The  event  of  the  day  is,  to  my  mind,  the  speech  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Legislative  Chamber.  He  there  declares  that  "  the  days  of 
conquest  are  passed,"  never  to  return.  He  shows  that  France  has  a  deeper 
interest  than  England  in  repressing  the  jiower  of  Russia,  and  that  the  intimate 
alliance  of  these  two  countries,  formerly  such  bitter  rivals,  is  a  noble  impulse  to 
oiviUsation.  He  has  aoted  wonderfully  well  throughout ;  it  would  be  wrong,  nay, 
unjust,  to  suspect  him,  to  have  even  a  misgiving ;  and  yet  the  change  is  so 
immense,  his  policy  so  xmexpeoted,  that  one  ought,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  be 
upon  one's  gnard. 

In  the  Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  dated  February  the  9th, 
1854,  in  which  he  announced  to  his  subjects  the  fact  that  England  and 
France  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Turkey,  these  words  occurred :  "  And  thus 
England  and  France  have  ranged  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  against  Russia  fighting  for  the  Orthodox  Faith." 

To  allow  this  reproach  to  remain  unanswered  was  painful  to  many  Chris- 
tians in  England,  and,  on  March  the  10th,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  their  mouth- 
piece, took  the  opportunity  of  a  formal  motion  for  papers  on  Turkish  affairs, 
to  address  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject.  On  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
missions,  he  directly  contradicted  the  assertion  of  the  Czar,  and  undertook  to 
prove  that  Turkey  had,  of  late,  done  everything  to  advance,  and  Russia 
everything  to  retard,  the  progress  of  Christianity.  After  pausing  to 
express  his  opinion  that  the  negotiations  had  resulted  in  their  only  possible 
issue,  he  defended  the  necessity  of  "  making  alliance  with  any  power,  heathen 
though  it  may  be,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  right,  justice,  and  order,  against 
the  aggressions  even  of  professing  Christians,"  and  to  declare,  that  the  real 
qnestion  at  issue  was,  whether  we  should  **  assert  the  rights  of  a  weaker 
state,  maintain  the  independence  of  nations,  and  endeavour  to  assign  a  limit 
to  the  encroachments  of  a  power  that  seemed  bent  nx>on  darkening  all  that 
was  light,  and  subjugating  all  that  was  free,  among  the  nations  of  mankind." 
For  himself  he  could  wish  that  we  were  well  rid  of  both  the  parties  concerned 
— "  that  the  Russians  were  driven  to  the  North  of  Archangel,  the  Turks  to 
the  East  of  the  Euphrates,"  but,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  "right  to  prefer 
the  autocrat  who  had  granted  such  great  facilities  to  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  to  the  autocrat  who  had  denied  them  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  who  would  deny  them  still  more  fiercely  should  he  ever 
become,  by  our  neglect,  the  master  of  those  noble  provinces  that  he  so  ardently 
coveted." 

In  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilisation 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  Lord  Shaftesbury  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  singular  liberality  of  the  Tnrldsh  system,  there  had  been  a  large  di&isio- 
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of  the  Scriptures ;  in  fiftj  towns  there  were  distinct  congregations  of  seeeders 
from  the  Greek  Chnrch;  Protestant  teachers  and  schools  had  multiplied, 
and,  in  capital  and  provinces,  religions  associations,  printing  presses,  Bible 
depdts,  colporteurs,  and  natiye  teachers,  were  openly  permitted.  There  had 
been,  it  was  trae,  outbreaks  of  Muslim  bigotry,  but  these  were  local,  and  had 
been  controlled  by  the  Grovemment ;  the  chief  persecutions  of  Christians  had 
been  inflicted  by  other  Christians,  stimulated  by  their  priests.  He  con- 
tinued : — 

Now,  contrast  this  with  what  is  permitted  or  prohibited  in  Russia,  and  drav 
your  inference  as  to  what  we  have  to  expect  should  these  awakening  proTinoes 
fall  under  the  dark  and  drowsy  rule  of  the  Czar.  No  associations  for  religious 
purposes  are  tolerated  in  Russia  ;  no  printing  presses  are  permitted  for  printans; 
the  Bible  in  modem  Russ,  the  only  language  understood  by  the  people;  no 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier  except  the  German. 
French,  Italian,  and  English.  Not  a  single  copy,  I  repeat^  of  the  Bible  in  the 
modem  Russ,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  can  gain  access  into  that  vast  empire ; 
and  it  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  not  a  single  copy  has  been  printed, 
even  in  Russia,  since  1823,  in  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  i>eople  I  No  colporttiuri» 
of  course,  nor  native  agents,  to  enlighten  the  gloomy  provinces ;  no  depots  for 
the  sale  of  the  Scriptures,  no  possible  access  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  then  pointed  out  the  tyranny  of  Russia  in  siding  with 
the  Greek  priests ;  in  persecuting  the  seeeders ;  in  endeavouring  to  hinder 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  other  Ministers,  in  their  labours  to  procure  justice 
for  the  Protestants ;  in  forbidding  Jewish  subjects  to  possess  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  in  suppressing  missionary  efforts  among  heathen,  or  semi- 
savage,  tribes  on  the  outskirts  of  her  empire ;  and  contrasted  the  policy  of 
Turkey  in  permitting  and  protecting  missionary  agencies,  which  had  brought 
about  a  "  great  development  of  knowledge  and  liberal  sentiment,  enlarged 
hopes  and  aspirations,  of  the  Christian  population." 

After  extolling  the  comparatively  liberal  sentiments  and  policy  of  the 
preceding  Czar,  Alexander,  Lord  Shaftesbury  concluded  as  follows : — 

He  died  ;  and  in  1826  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  And  what 
did  he  then  do  2  He  suppressed,  by  an  ukase,  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  with  all 
its  branches ;  suppressed  every  privilege  granted  to  religious  societies,  and 
brought  back  that  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  human 
heart,  that  he  seems  to  prize  so  highly. 

Has  Turkey,  I  ask,  done  anything  of  the  sort  ?  Has  she  not»  my  Lords,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  allowed  more  to  the  progress  of  liberty  and  truth,  than  Russia 
in  the  whole  of  the  famous  nine  hundred  years  that  the  Emperor  boasts  as  th« 
present  age  of  the  alliance  between  the  Sclavonio  nations  and  the  Greek  com- 
munion 7  Undoubtedly  she  has ;  and  this  inference  cannot  be  gainsaid — ^that, 
if  the  Sultan  had  been  less  liberal  towards  freedom  of  religion,  less  considerate 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  there  would  have  been  no  Menschikoff  note,  and  no 
invasion  of  the  Principalities. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  though  these  are  not  the  matters  for  which  we  undertake 
the  war,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  upholding  a  state  of  Uiinga 
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advene  to  all  amelioration,  and  enbyeiBiye  of  all  liberty  and  truth.  And,  seeing^ 
that  we  have  entered  on  thia  conflict  in  no  spirit  of  ambition,  oovetonsnees,  or 
pride,  bat  for  onr  own  defenoe,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  great  principles,  wUch 
concern  alike  all  the  races  of  mankind,  let  ns  have  no  fear  for  the  iasne,  bnt 
offering  a  humble  and  hearty  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  let  us  devontly  trast  that 
His  aid  will  not  be  wanting  to  bless  our  arms  with  success,  and  a  speedy  peace, 
in  this  just  and  ineyitable  quarrel. 

The  newspapers  of  March  the  11th,  the  day  following  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  contained  this  remarkable  passage  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal 
of  the  18th  of  February  :— 

Since  the  year  1829  his  Majesty  has  followed  with  earnest  attention  the 
march  of  events  in  Turkey. 

The  Emperor  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  changes  which, 
one  by  one,  have  been  introduced  into  that  State.  Old  Turkey  has  disappeared 
since  the  Turkish  Government  has  sought  to  plant  institutionB  diametrically 
opi>08ed  to  the  genius  of  Islamism,  and  to  the  character  and  customs  of  Maho- 
metans— XTutUutionSt  ffMre  or  less  copied  from  the  type  of  modem  Liberalism, 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  son  Evelyn,  who  had  written  to  congratulate 

him  on  the  success  of  his  speech,  he  says : — 

March  llth,  1854. 

God  bless  you,  my  darling  boy,  for  your  kind,  sympathising  letter.  The  suocess 
was  indeed  wondtrfvl. 

You  ask  me  how  I  get  through  so  much  work  ;  why,  as  I  hope  that  you  wiH 
hereafter,  by  hearty  prayer  to  Almighty  God  before  I  begin,  by  entering  into  it 
with  faith  and  seal,  and  by  making  my  end  to  be  His  glory  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind.   *^  In  hoe  signo  vincesJ^ 

Yours  affectionately,  S. 

The  "  much  work  "  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  was  not  only  the 
rofutine  duties  inevitable  to  the  position  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  taken  in  publie 
life ;  on  all  hands  new  labours  were  pressing  upon  him. 

It  had  been  represented  to  Lord  Shaftesbury — and  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs  and  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent,  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  statement — ^that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  France  needed  to  be 
brought  under  the  personal  notice  of  the  Emperor.  The  recent  alliance 
presented,  it  was  thought,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carryiKg  this  into 

effect. 

Zord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Emperor  of  the  I^enoh, 

London,  April  Idth^  1854. 

SiBE, — ^The  liberty  that  I  have  taken  in  addressing  your  Majesly  will,  I  feel 
assured,  be  forgiven  when  your  Majesty  shall  have  considered  the  gravity  and  im« 
portance  of  the  subject  that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  under  your  attention. 

The  position  that  your  Majesty  has  given  to  France  in  the  estimation  of  Europe ; 
the  hapi)y  and  providential  Alliance  between  the  French  and  English  nations, 
and  the  great  principles  for  which,  in  truth,  both  your  Majesty  and  our  beloved 
Queen  are  contending,  have  led  us  not  only  to  hope,  but  to  believe,  that  we  shall. 


tnresj  ui&c  toe  rroMBtont  unnnmes  m  me  iieaen  ismpire  ao  noi^  at  preaani. 
enjoy  tiie  freedom,  right,  Beoarity  of  property  and  oonsoienoe  that  are  onjojed  bj 
the  Secaders  from  Out  Greek  Ghnroh,  or  ProteBtants,  as  they  are  termed  nnder 
the  Tnrkisli  domimons.  The;  are,  on  the  oontrary,  siifFering  miuiy  ^eroni 
Texations,  and  tJiey  are  apprehending'  mouj  more,  nnlesB  it  ahall  please  Almig'bty 
Q«d  to  moTS  your  Majesty's  heart  t«  show  yourself  their  friend  and  proteotor  is 
all  that  t^y  can  olaim  as  Christian  men,  and  the  oitazens  of  a  great  Empire.  It 
wonld  ill  become  me  to  prees  on  yonr  Hajesty  the  effeot  liiat  such  a  oontnst 
would  produce,  in  present  ciroumatanoes,  on  the  tninds  of  Europe  and  America 

With  a  hmnble  and  hearty  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Oraoe,  that  your  Hajeet? 
may  receive  this  address  in  the  spirit  in  whioh  it  is  offered,  and  that  your  H»je«7 
may  be  disposed  to  aooord  us  what  we  preBcme  to  ask, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respeot, 

Toot  Msjestrf 'b  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

SHAFTSaBITBT. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  by  Coimt  Walewski,  and  in  cottrse  of  time  &  replj 
was  received,  written  by  the  Emperor  himself,  in  which  hie  Majesty  some- 
what warmly  denied  that  the  Protestant  Churches  were  in  the  state  repre- 
sented. Not  only  had  he  taken  the  opinioa  of  M.  Guisot  npou  the  general 
question,  but  he  had  obtained  exact  information  from  the  Departments  referred 
to,  and  was  assured  that  therein  was  equal  justice  and  protection  for  all. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  easily  silenced,  when  he  had  stronff  evidence  on 
fais  side,  even  by  the  voice  of  an  Kmperor.  He  had  overwhelming  testimony 
that,  not  only  had  any  mayor,  or  other  magistrate,  power  to  refuse  Protes- 
tants the  privilege  of  meeting  for  public  worship,  and  to  shnt  np  their  cbapela 
by  force,  without  asaigning  any  reason,  but  that  this  was  constantly  bein^ 
done,  and  that  the  pastors  of  many  churches,  especially  those  in  the  Hante- 
Tienne,  were  even  then  monming-  their  scattered  flocks,  their  closed  chnrches. 
and  their  empty  schools.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  that  the 
Emperor  was  mieinlormed,  or  was  blind  to  the  power  which  the  TTltnuuon- 
tane  party  was  exercising  over  the  civil  authorities,  and,  in  the  present  temper 
of  affairs,  he  wanted  to  see  him  interpose  his  high  authority,  and  ni».int»ln 
before  the  world  the  principle  which  Napoleon  I.  set  forth  in  these  memor- 
able Words  :  "  The  dominion  of  the  law  ceases  where  the  undefined  domtun  of 
titf"^^'^^  begins,  and  D^'t^^r  the  prince  nor  the  law  can  do  anything  against 
.Em*   ^'tf."    ^"i  iSfe^'*^^"'7'  therefore,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 

"^       ^d  r,*,^"'*'^  '"  '**  ^^y"^  Napeleon  III. 
ff^  "  'S*'*^  London,  June  20th,  ISM. 

■'te^^.v,^^  -^Jedge,  with  sinoere  thankfolnass,  your  Majesty's  oob- 


■--iS'S^Sf »:;*-»>  LTS-i-^^"-''  • 


u? 


o*^    =.«  a**^ -.^  ■  ^*^    r    GOO?"        ^(Veoe';'-  _  but 
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The  poflition  of  affairs  in  the  East  reTived  the  hope  that  the  time  was  at 
liaod  when  a  way  would  be  opened  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
inheritance  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  Whatever  opinion  others  might  hold 
upon  this  sabjeet,  and  whatever  interpretation  they  might  place  npon  the 
prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  it,  Lord  Shaftesbnry  never  had  a 
shadow  of  donbt  that  the  Jews  were  to  retnm  to  their  own  laud,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  the  time  was  at  hand.  It 
^was  no  commonplace  belief  he  held;  no  mere  assent  to  a  proposition.  It  was 
liis  daily  prayer,  his  daily  hope,  "  Oh,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem !  '* 
^were  the  words  engraven  on  the  ring  he  always  wore  on  his  right  hand — ^the 
^vords,  too,  that  were  engraven  on  his  heart.  His  study  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  led  him  to  associate  the  return  of  the  Jews  with  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Lord,  and  this  was  the  hope  that  animated  every  other. 

He  believed  in  human  instrumentality  bringing  about  Divine  purposes, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  laid  a  scheme  for  the  Colonisation  of  Syria  before 
Xiord  Falmerston  in  1840.  Nothing  practical  having  come  of  the  negotiations, 
he  now  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

May  17th« — ^Wrote  this  day  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  leain,  if  I  could,  the 
sentiments  of  his  nation  respecting  a  plan  I  have  already  opened  to  Clarendon, 
and  Clarendon  to  Lord  Stratford,  that  the  Sultan  should  be  moved  to  issue  a 
firman  granting  to  the  Jewish  people  power  to  hold  land  in  Syria,  or  any  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions.  This  would  be  analogous  to  the  Decree  of  Cyrus.  Surely 
no  one  can  say,  *^  you  are  precipitating  events ; "  they  are  rushing  upon  us ;  we 
desire  simply  to  meet  them.  All  the  East  is  stirred ;  the  Turkish  Empire  is  in 
rapid  decay ;  every  nation  is  restless  ;  all  hearts  expect  some  great  thing ;  all  look 
to  wars,  convulsions,  changes,  new  and  wonderful  issues ;  nothing,  men  fear,  is 
to  remain  as  it  is,  yet  no  one  can  shadow  even  the  outUne  of  the  events  to  come. 
No  one  can  say  that  we  are  anticipating  prophecy ;  the  requirements  of  it  seem 
nearly  fulfilled  ;  Syria  "  is  wasted  without  an  inhabitant ;  *'  these  vast  and  fertile 
regions  will  soon  be  without  a  ruler,  without  a  known  and  acknowledged  power 
to  claim  dominion.  The  territory  must  be  assigned  to  some  one  or  other ;  can  it 
be  g^iven  to  any  European  potentate  ?  to  any  American  colony  1  to  any  Asiatic 
sovereign  or  tribe  ?  Are  there  aspirants  from  Africa  to  fasten  a  demand  on  the 
soil  from  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt?  No,  no,  no  I  There  is  a  country 
without  a  luUian  ;  and  Grod  now,  in  His  wisdom  and  mercy,  directs  us  to  a  nation 
without  a  eountry.  His  own  once  loved,  nay,  still  loved  people,  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 

Among  the  labours  that  at  this  time  made  up  the  common  round  and  daily 
task  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  life,  was  a  renewed  efEort  to  better  the  condition 
of  Chimney  Sweepers.  It  was  not,  however,  until  some  years  later  that  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

May  2nd. — Great  anxiety  about  Bill  for  reUef  of  Chimney  Sweepera  Have 
suffered  actual  tortures  through  solicitude  for  prevention  of  these  horrid 
oroelties.  What  a  mystery  that  our  efforts  have  been  so  long  unavailing.  The 
aooursed  system  is,  I  fear,  returning  to  London. 
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May  20tih. — ^For  three  days  have  Boffered  mnoh  from  giddiness,  and  to-day 
Buffer  from  grief.  The  GrOYemment  in  the  Hoofie  of  GommonB  threw  Cfat  the 
Ghinmej-SweeperB  Bill,  and  eaid  not  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  wretched 
children,  nor  of  desire  to  amend  the  law.  They  stood  on  mere  technioalitieay 
Fitzroy  and  Lord  J.  Bnssell  giving  the  mfniflt^rial  opposition.  Walpole  was  as 
hostile  as  any  of  them,  sacrificing  the  hodies  and  souls  of  thousands  to  a  meze 
point  of  legal  etiquette  I  I  have  to  thank  Phillimore  for  bringfing^  it  in,  and 
Kinnaird  and  Acland  for  supporting  it ;  and  again  I  must  bow  to  this  m jsteriooi 
Providence  that  leaves  these  outcasts  to  their  horrible  destiny,  and  nullifies, 
apparently  at  least,  all  our  efforts  to  rescue  them  in  soul  and  body. 

May  21st. — Sunday.  Very  sad  and  low  about  the  loss  of  the  Sweeps  Bill.  .  .  . 
The  Collar  of  the  Garter  might  have  choked  me ;  I  have  not,  at  least,  this  or  any 
other  G-ovemment  favour  against  me,  as  a  set-off  to  their  insolence  and  oppraa* 
sion.  I  must  i>ersevere,  and  by  Qtod^a  help  so  I  will ;  for  however  dark  the  vJer, 
however  contrary  to  all  argument  the  attempt,  however  painful  and  revolting 
the  labour,  I  see  no  Scripture  reason  for  desisting ;  and  the  issue  of  ev&cy  toil  ii 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

May  22nd. — ^Half-past  ten.  .  .  .  Wrote  to  Aberdeen  about  the  conduct  cl 
the  (xovemment.  I  thank  God  that  Palmerston  was  no  party  to  the  act,  be 
came  to  vote  for  me  and  found  Fitzroy  in  the  field  against  me  1  *  Am  in  manj 
minds  what  to  do.  Shall  I  move  an  address  to  the  Crown,  and  state  the  whole 
case  7    Shall  I  let  the  matter  rest  to  another  Session  7    .    .    . 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  relate  principally  to  the  private 
joys  and  griefs  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  during  this  year : — 

May  15th. — ^Very  busy ;  little  time  for  thought,  none  for  reading.  Oftentun«a 
do  I  look  at  a  book  and  wish  for  it,  as  a  donkey  for  a  carrot ;  and  I,  like  him^ 
am  disappointed. 

May  17th. — ^Went  to  chair  of  mothers*  meeting  in  Westminster ;  a  wonderful, 
really  a  wonderful-~call  it,  in  the  langfuage  of  theology,  a  miraculous — spectacle. 
It  was  a  sight  to  bless  God  for,  such  a  mighty  reformation  of  drunken,  idle. 
profligate,  dirty,  and  cruel  i>arents.  As  usual,  none  of  the  clergy  there.  A  work 
of  this  kind,  and  of  this  high  and  spiritual  character,  effected  by  an  unordaLzied 
person,  a  humble  layman  who,  without  the  intervention  of  a  bishop,  or  a  oollege 
education,  had  nolMug  but  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  too 
powerful,  too  convincing,  too  irresistible.  It  overwhelms  "  Apostolical  Suocessioii  ** 
by  an  avalanche  of  practical  truth. 

July  4th. — ^To  Harrow  for  the  speeches.  It  pleased  me.  Dear  Evelyn  was 
among  the  speakers ;  and  most  admirably,  most  agreeably,  did  he  execute  his 
task  both  in  French  and  English.  Every  one  was  delighted  with  his  manner,  his 
appearance,  his  manifest  ability.  Ah  I  Lord,  make  him  Thy  true,  constant,  and 
fruitful  servant  1 

July  22nd.  .  .  .  Threatened  by  loss  of  Seeley's  aid  in  the  various  move- 
ments and  societies.  This  is  heartrending.  "  I  cannot,"  as  Moses  said,  "  hear  all 
this  burden  myself  alone."  Specially  the  Lab.  Friend  Soa  will  suffer.  It  has 
long  depended,  humanly  speaking,  on  Gregson,  Boberts,  and  Seeley,  the  univezsad 
and  constant  (with  myself)  sub-committee.    But  Gregson  has  oeaiied  to  attend; 

♦  Fitzroy  was  Under-Secretary  at  the  time. 


\ 
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Roberta  is  abroad  for  health ;  and  now  Seeley  must ''  give  in ! "  Lord,  raise  ns 
up  fit  men  for  this  servioe  1  0  Lord,  snoooor  us  I  It  is  surely  a  work  for  Thine 
honour  and  man's  real  welfare  I 

It  was  when  en  rotUe  to  Ems  to  drink  the  waters,  before  proceeding  on 
his  annual  Continental  tour,  that  he  wrote : — 

Aug.  12  th.— Ems.  Had  heard,  on  road,  at  Bonn,  report  of  death  of  poor 
Jocelyn  by  cholera ;  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Palmerston.  Such  is  the  will  of 
God ;  and  we  must  say  of  this,  as  of  many  other  events,  **  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  It  is  very  sad,  for  he  leayes  behind 
him  a  wife  and  four  young  children  ;  very  awful,  for  he  was  cut  off  suddenly, 
without  notice  or  preparation.  '*  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  He  was 
in  excellent  health,  idl  things  considered,  but  a  few  hours  before  the  pestilence 
struck  him — "  the  arrow  that  flieth  at  noon-day."  ...  It  has  startled  and 
grieved  me ;  so  good-natured,  good-tempered,  and  good-hearted ;  he  was  popular, 
with  much  social  merit.  .  .  .  Gk>d  sanctify  it  to  us  all — ^to  his  relatives  and 
acquaintances,  to  the  circle  of  his  associates,  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  I  Let 
it  drive  us  more  earnestly  to  prayer,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  I 

Aug.  17th.  .  .  .  Jocelyn  buried  at  Hyde  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  day  after 
we  received  the  intelligence.  Besides  other  reasons  for  remaining,  it  was  thus 
physically  impossible  to  pay  the  last  tribnte  of  respect  and  affection.  The  feeling 
is  strong  to  pray  for  the  departed,  specially  if  your  belief  comes  short  of  assur- 
ance.   But  it  must  be  resisted  ;  there  is  no  warranty  for  it  in  Scripture. 

Sept.  8th. — The  dear  old  Duchess  of  Beaufort  has  been  gathered  to  her  fathers, 
full  of  years  and  God*s  grace.  At  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  with  such  hope 
^-nay,  assurance— -of  a  blessed  eternity,  who  can  weep  for  her  departure  ?  She 
has  run  a  remarkable  course ;  she  fought  a  good  fight ;  she  kept  the  faith.  Called 
by  Ood  to  be  His  instrument  for  the  revival  of  the  truth  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  she  became  ^*  a  mother  in  Israel."  I  entertain  for  her  the  deepest  rever- 
ence and  affection,  and  well  may  I  add,  gratitude,  for  her  undeviating  kindness 
and  love  towards  me,  and  hearty  sympathy  in  all  I  undertook.  Many  and  profit- 
able have  been  the  hours  that  I  have  passed  in  her  company.  Very  kind  letter 
from  her  worthy  daughter,  Lady  Georgiana  Byder. 

Nov.  12th,  Sunday. — St.  Gileses.  To  London  a  few  days  ago,  to  exhibit  the 
terrors  of  Wild  Ck>urt  to  the  editors  of  papers  and  others,  that  they  might  see  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  judge  by  the  inspection  of  a  year  hence  (should  God 
so  far  spare  us)  of  the  improvements  we  propose  to  make,  their  cost,  their  com- 
pleteness, and  efficiency.    It  answered  welL 

The  object  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  inviting  a  number  of  noblemen,  minis- 
ters, representatives  of  the  press,  and  others  to  a  kind  of  "  open-air  meeting  " 
in  Wild  Court,  Great  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  was  that  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  London  poor  might  have  an  opx)ortnnity  of  knowing,  from 
personal  inspection,  the  character  of  tiie  dens  in  which  too  many  of  them 
were  obliged  to  herd  together.  This  wretched  Court  was  selected  as  a  suit- 
able locality  for  the  extension  of  the  experimental  labours  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  (the  Labourers'  Friend 
So^etj)  in  introducing  into  London  better  house-accommodation  for  the  -poor. 
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The  newspapers  of  the  following  day  published  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
place ;  and  it  was  stated,  among  other  details,  that  the  inadeqnac  j  of  the 
means  supplied  for  sewage,  drainage,  and  water  supply  were  such,  as,  but  for 
ocular  proof,  could  hardly  have  been  believed  to  exist  in  any  civilised  coontrr. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  in  the  fourteen  houses  of  which  Wild  Court  consisted 
nearly  one  thousand  persons  found  shelter,  and  that  the  very  staircases  were 
nightly  covered  with  poor  wretches  to  whom  even  the  pestilential  accommo- 
dation of  the  rooms  was  an  unattainable  luxury. 

Nov.  27th. — Saw  yesterday,  in  the  paper,  that  Lockhart  was  dead.  He  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state,  and  now  he  is  gone  1  His  family  anxieties  had 
been  great,  and  his  bodily  sufferings  too.  I  must  ever  remember  him.  with,  grati- 
tude, for  the  Qitarterly  Review  has  ever  been  open  to  the  maintenance  of  meicj, 
truth,  and  wisdom,  In  the  cause  of  the  labouring  population.  His  iriTwin^aa  to 
myself  was  unwearied. 

Dec.  18th. — ^London.  .  .  .  Chair  in  evening  at  Dmry  Lane,  for  an  oratacm 
of  Gough's.*  The  man  is  a  marvel — a  real  marvel.  He  would  be  a  marvel  if 
there  were  only  his  eloquence  and  flow ;  but  he  is  pious  and  modest  withaJ,  which 
renders  him  a  perfect  prodigy.    He  acts  as  well  as  he  speaks. 

War  in  a  Christian  spirit  presented  no  anomaly  to  the  mind  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  acknowledged  the  Hand  of  Gk)d  in  the  unfolding  of  eveir 
fresh  page  of  History,  and  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  events  whifk 
were  happening  in  the  East,  the  ripening  of  many  purposes  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  ends,  which  he  believed  to  be  Divinely  decreed.  Thus  he 
writes  of  the  Czar : — **  He  has  aimed  at  universal  empire,  and  is  now  under- 
going the  sentence  that  God  ever  inflicts  on  such  fearful  ambition."  Again : 
"  He  has  greatly  persecuted  the  Jews,  of  whom  nearly  two  millions  live  and 
smart  under  his  warlike  dominion.  But  he  will  learn,  as  all  have  learned 
who  have  oppressed  them,  that  they  are  *  a  people  terrible  from  their  begin- 
ning hitherto,'  terrible  in  their  possession  of  God's  covenanted  protection ; ' 
and  so  on  throughout  the  Diaries. 

What  did  present  an  anomaly  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was,  that 
any  action  could  be  taken  by  the  leaders  in  the  great  movements  connected 
with  the  war,  except  in  a  serious  spirit,  and,  more  than  this,  that  any  6tep« 
should  be  taken  by  a  Christian  nation,  without  national  prayer,  or  any  signal 
mercy  be  received,  without  national  thanksgiving.  It  grieved  him  that 
banquets  given  to  military  and  naval  heroes  on  their  departure  for  the  war 
should  be  so  "  light  and  jocose."  '*  Surely,"  he  says,  "  we  should  send  them 
forth  with  prayer,  and  hope,  and  confldence,  not  with  wine  and  laogiiter." 
It  grieved  him  that  the  despatches  of  Lord  Haglan  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  God  of  battles.  "He  falls  sadly  short  of  Harding^,  who. 
announcing  his  great  victory  over  the  Sikhs,  gave  all  the  glory  to  God. 
Forgive  him^  O  Lord,  and  us  too,  for  the  nation  must  have  a  share  in 
the  responsibility." 

And  again :   *'  Why  are  Raglan's  despatches  so  cold  and  thankless  to 

*  The  Temperance  Lecturer. 
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Alinigbiy  God  P  Ib  it  not  grieTons  ?  Is  it  not  awfnl,  that,  amid  snch  plain 
and  nnquestionable  proofs  of  Gk)d'8  interposition,  there  should  be  no  mention 
of  His  name  P  Is  he  ashamed  to  follow  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord  Hardinge  P 
Is  he  thinking  more  of  the  clubs  of  St.  James's  Street,  than  the  andience  of 
the  Heayenly  host  P  I  am  deeply  sorrj,  and  tremble  for  him  and  for  the 
canse.  It  is  a  sad  pity,  a  melancholy  loss,  for  a  nobler  specimen  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  has  never  existed  in  our  land/' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  did  not  in  these  criticisms  require  from  others  what  in 
principle  he  did  not  give  himself;  nor  did  he  preach  and  fail  to  practise. 
The  entries  in  his  Diaries  are  full  of  devout  acknowledgments  of  the  good, 
ness,  mercy,  and  judgment  of  God,  while  on  many  occasions,  and  especially 
on  the  eve  of  critical  eventS)  he  recorded  the  particular  subjects  of  his  prayer. 
Here  is  a  specimen :  "  O  Lord,  Almighty  Gk)d,  protect  those  gallant  men  of 
both  nations  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  pestilence,  the  battle,  and  the 
flood ;  give  them  a  speedy  and  a  joyous  victory ;  a  speedy  and  a  lasting 
peace ;  restore  them  safe  and  happy  to  their  land,  and  that  right  soon.  We 
pray  not,  O  Lord,  in  malignity  or  revenge,  but  for  the  peace  of  nations,  and 
the  security  of  freedom ;  restrain  the  ambition  of  this  man,  stay  his  encroach- 
ments, confound  his  devices,  and  turn  his  heart.  Rend  from  him  his  ill- 
gt)tten  gains,  the  acquisitions  of  fraud  and  violence,  confine  him  within  his 
own  limits  of  race  and  language.  Save  a  Protestant  land  from  idolatrous 
role,  and  enable  us  to  do  some  great  work  for  Poland,  of  justice,  merey,  and 
retribution ;  and  thus,  by  Thy  grace,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
Thy  word  shall  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Ohrist  our 
liord.'' 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane  relates  to  this  subject  ^— 

Lord  ShqftetJfury  to  Mr,  Maldane, 

Dee,  21stj  1854. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Haldane, — A  controversy  will,  I  suppose,  arise  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  set  apart  a  day  for  thanksgiving  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  victories  of  Alma  and  Inkerman. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  think  that  he  was  right. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  public  and  private  prayers  of  the  nation 
ascended,  at  every  hour,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  Queen  shall  frequently  interpose,  and,  by  authority,  direct  the  devo- 
tions of  the  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  constant  repetition  of  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  their  power  into  dispute,  and  it  is,  I  understand,  very 
open  to  question* 

Next,  the  frequency  of  the  appeal  diminishes  and  almost  wears  out  the  effect ; 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  instances  of  a  great  crisis,  such  as  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  or  the  close  of  it,  or  some  event  having  a  decided 
and  marked  issue. 

This  is  the  more  requisite,  as  a  day  set  apart  involves  a  heavy  fine  on  large 
masses  of  the  working  community.  Not  one  employer  in  a  hundred  will  pay  his 
people  for  the  day  of  suspended  labour ;  and  thus,  while  easy  people  rejoice,  the 
o  o 
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operfttiTe  olanes  almoBt  grroaa,  and  positiTely  ffostaiii  ft  loss,  while  we  experienoB 
none.  This  breeds  discontent,  and  takes  greatlj  from  the  valne  of  Uie  anthorl- 
tatiye  obserranoe.  The  people  assent  to  it  on  great  occasions ;  but  on  an  oocasioa 
less  marked,  both  thej  and  the  Dissenters,  and  eyen  the  Clergy,  oomplsuji  of  the 
decree. 

Lord  Aberdeen  added  an  argument  which  I  had  never  heard  bef  ore,  bat  it  hss 
great  force.  "  Take  heed,"  he  said,  "  how  you  get  into  t?i^  habit  of  superBedin^ 
the  Liturgy  bj  new  prayers  under  the  Royal  order ;  you  may  introdnoe  prece- 
dents fatal  to  the  integrity  of  your  Prayer  Book.** 

We  had,  and  most  fitly,  a  prayer  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war  ;  we  should,  I 
hope,  have  one  more  if  it  please  (^od  to  bless  our  arms  with  the  capture  of 
SebastopoL 

If  you  concur  with  me,  will  you  use  your  influence  to  turn  the  thoo^hts  ol 
religious  newspapers  into  the  same  channel  ?  Yours  very  truly 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  letter  quoted  abbye  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Hsl- 
dane  had  great  influence  with  the  Record  newspaper,  and  it  was  through  him 
that,  on  all  occasions  and  on  eyery  oonceiyable  subject^  Lord  Shaftesbniy  was 
able  to  communicate  with  the  public. 

The  end  of  1854  and  the  early  part  of  1855  was  a  period  pregnant  witk 
important  eyents  in  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  it  was  in  the  politieal 
history  of  the  country.  The  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea,  par- 
ticularly sjs  regarded  the  Oomndssariat  Department,  had  kindled  a  feeling  of 
distress  and  indignation  such  as  had  neyer  been  known  before. 

Deo.  21st,  1864. — ^The  mismanagement  and  stupidity,  if  not  utter  negrligenee, 
at  Balaklaya,  haye  caused  a  great  amount  of  loss  of  Uf  e,  of  property,  and  heal^ 
This  was  excusable  in  the  outset ;  it  is  not  excusable  now,  when  the  Geyemniect 
know  all  these  things. 

Dec.  22nd. — ^Much  talk  with  Clarendon,  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Lanadowae; 
they  are  downcast,  and  fear  the  consequences  of  the  incapadty.of  their  local 
agents.  The  country  has  sent  out  stores  of  every  kind,  equal  to  fiye  times  the 
demand ;  and  yet  neither  the  sound  nor  the  sick,  l^e  officer  nor  the  private,  can 
obtain  the  twentieth  part  of  what  is  wanted. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  tell  the  story  of  the  grieyons  ealamities 
that  befell  our  countrymen  in  the  Crimea  in  the  terrible  winter  of  this  year. 
"  The  noblest  army  England  ever  sent  from  these  shores,**  said  the  T^neiv 
"has  been  sacrificed  to  the  grossest  mismanagement.  LtcompetencT, 
lethargy,  aristocratic  hauteur,  official  indifference,  favour,  routine,  perverse- 
ness,  and  stupidity,  reign,  revel,  and  riot,  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  is 
the  harbour  of  BalaMava,  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  and  how  much  nearer 
home  we  do  not  venture  to  say."  Every  day  fresh  tidings  came  of  privatioa, 
sickness,  and  death;  of  unspeakable  suffering  from  neglect;  of  medical 
stores  decaying  at  Yama  that  were  intended  for  Scutari ;  of  tents  standing 
in  pools  of  water  for  want  of  implements  to  dig  trenches ;  of  consignments  of 
boots  all  for  the  left  foot ;  and  so  forth.  One  good  came  out  of  the  evil,  not 
limited  to  the  Crimea,  but  destined  to  affect  every  battle-field  for  all  fntnie 
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time,  namely,  the  landing  in  Scniaii  of  Misa  Florence  Nightingale  and  the 
noble  band  of  iromen  who  accompanied  her,  aa  nnrsee  to  the  sick  and 
woonded.  Thns  was  inangorated  the  QencTa  Bed  Groes  Aasociaiion  which 
has  since  done  so  much  to  mitigate  the  aroidable  horrors  of  war. 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess  (Jan.  23), 
pnblio  indignation  in  England  had  reached  its  height. 

Jan.  25th,  1855. — ^London.  AocomitB  from  the  Crimea  wax  worse  and  worse ; 
oar  men  are  decimated  bj  disease,  oold,  and  hnnger.  The  snrYiyors  are  feeble  and 
demoralised.  We  have  no  oommanders,  no  officers.  "Connsel  has  perished." 
Raglan's  staff-— speoiallj  his  Quarter-Master  and  Adjutant-General — are  incom- 
petent, i^orant^  obstinate,  and  preferring  the  observance  of  a  red-tape  regula- 
tion to  the  comforts,  nay,  the  lives  of  the  soldiers.  Newcastle,  at  home,  seem^ 
not  more  efficient ;  he  sees  all  the  evil,  and  jet,  throu^fh  weakness  or  perveiseness, 
applies  no  remedy.  Unless  Qod  in  His  wonderful  mercy  interpose,  we  shall  have 
a  national  disaster  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  English  history.  O  Ghxl,  give 
us  the  spirit  of  penitence,  confession,  and  prayer !  Here  is  our  only  hoi>6.  Have 
written  to  MoGaul,  Seeley,  and  Haldane,  to  stir  up  every  one  to  earnest,  hearty, 
and  constant  supplication. 

And  J.  Bussell  has  chosen  this  time  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  break  up 
the  Government' 1  Can  any  one  who  knows  the  man  and  his  antecedents,  doubt 
that  self-seeking,  plaoe-loving  ambition,  aims  at  the  Premiership,  and  jeopardises 
everything  for  his  own  particular  ? 

l£r.  Boebnck  had  giren.  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a  Select  Committee 
"  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  the 
conduct  of  those  Departments  of  the  GoTomment,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army."  As  this  involved  **  a  censure  upon  the 
War  Department,  with  which  some  of  his  coUeagues  were  connected,"  Lord 
John  Russell  considered  that  his  only  course  was  to  tender  his  resignation, 
*'  probably,"  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  '*  with  a 
desire  to  flood  the  Gkiremment,  in  the  hope  of  floating  to  the  surface  and 
getting  the  best  anchorage  as  the  waters  subside." 

On  January  the  29th  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  carried  by  305  to  148, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Coalition  GoTemment  ceased  to  exist. 

Feb.  1st.  •  .  .  Folly,  rashness,  self-conceit,  and  miscalculation,  are  at 
their  height.  AfEairs  in  the  Crimea,  and  affairs  at  home,  seem  to  prove  that  we 
are  anything  but  **  a  wise  and  understanding  people."  All  is  in  confusion ;  the 
old  Gk)vemment  is  out ;  and  there  is  no  new  one  to  come  in.  Meanwhile  the 
war  proceeds,  the  army  perishes,  and  judgments  arise  out  of  our  own  personal 
childishness.  We  are  silly  beyond  the  silliness  of  a  boarding-sohooL  ...  On 
Monday  night  a  majority  of  150  destroyed  the  whole  Administration,  intending 
to  destroy  only  Newcastle  and  Aberdeen.  The  Government  might  have  been 
aaved,  would  it  have  announced  a  change  in  the  War  Department,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  reform  the  Civil  Departments  of  the  army ;  but  the  **  mode  heroics  "  got 
hold  of  them,  and  they  preferred  defeat.  These  struttings  of  dignity  are  very 
legitimate  in  ordinary  times,  but  wholly  misplaced  in  such  a  crisis  of  the  nation 
as  this. 

o  o  2 


that  Lord  J.  Kusaell  (III)  hu  been  deaired,  this  day,  to  form  an  AdminlstrUioD  ; 
and  PahneratoD  haa  oonsented  to  take  the  lead  of  Houea  of  Commons,  Lord.  John 
going  to  the  Hooso  of  Lords,  .  ,  ,  Whj  it  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  nude  the 
London  Bef  oncatory,  where  conTicted  oriminals  are  to  have  another  ohanoe  J  b 
it  g'ood  that  so  tarnished  a  maa  should  be  in  so  brilliant  a  situation  ? 

Palmeiston  ha«  mau;  defeats  for  ft  Premier  ;  but  he  is  better  than  any  ocan- 
petitor.  He  has  judged  wrongly  In  aiding-  Her  Majesty  tc  infliot  the  Rutaell 
incubus  on  the  oonntry.  He  nrgea  in  exoose  that  "ha  ahonld  have  been  oharg^ 
with  personal  viewB  and  a  desire  to  get  the  thing  into  his  own  hands." 

Feb.  Sth.  .  .  .  PalmeisMn  has  received  orders  to  oonatmct  an  Adnunis- 
tntion  t  It  WM  no  alight  afEront  to  pnblio  morality  that  Lord  J.  was  ever  ram- 
moned  to  do  BO.  Bat  "pnblio  morality"  is  a  medlEeval  thing;  the  IStfaamtaiy 
has  outstripped  it  f 

Feb.  6th. — The  Peelltes,  it  is  said,  i«f  use  to  join,  though  nlactasttr  ;  bat 
Oladetone  leads  them,  and  the;  follow  him.  Yarions  reasons  are  aadgued,  bnt 
none  of  them  sonnd,  patriotlo,  wise,  or  true.  I  hear  that  QladstoiiB  has  long 
exhibited  a  deeire  to  retom  to  Lord  Derby,  and  I  believe  it.  He  would  then  he 
Leader  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  be  yirtoally  Prime  Minister.  Then  would 
he  work  his  will  in  the  eoolesiaatiaal  appointments.  People  will  begin  to  expect 
that  Palmerston's  Cboroh  nominations  will  differ  mnoh  from  Aberdeen's,  being 
influenced  by  my  opinion.  There  conld  not  he  a  greatar  error.  He  baa  never  in 
hie  life,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  he  hsa  breath,  oonsolt  me  on  anything.  It  is 
not  very  lilcely  that  he  will  consult  anybody ;  bn^  if  he  do,  It  will  not  be  one 
oonneotad  with  the  Evangelical  party. 

The  daj  after  the  above  entry  was  made  in  the  Diary  Lord  Shafteebniy 
received  the  following  letter : — 

Iier4  Palm«rito»  to  Lord  Sht^etbury. 

PlOCADILLY,  7th  Ffb.,  1S55. 

Mr  DBAS  Shattbbbdsi,— Will  yoa  be  Duke  of  Lanoaater  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet?  Yon  would  be  useful  to  ns  in  Conncil,  and  yonr  being  there  would,'l 
am  sure,  be  gratifying  to  large  bodies  of  the  people. 

Tonrs  sinoerely, 
I^t  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can.  Palmkbstox. 

■^'or  0*1  io  the  same  day  a  further  letter  was  sent.    It  ran  thus : — 
Zord  PalnvrHon  to  Lord  Shaftetbtry, 
afr  Piccadilly,  7(S  f^h.,  1866. 

^^'^^i-J'^^^   *^^'4*T^^0BT,— TJneipeoted  difEoulties  have  arisen  which   may 
*  q.    V.-/^  ^°  "A,,  -rfhich  I  made  you  this  morning,  and  therefore  I  murt  ask 


*-         -^-^r  IE  Sa  -Tutu  WJ4  JVU  UHU  Arvui  ^ 

Tours  einoerely. 


%f^^^  '*  «e  a  J"  ,-^ed  till  r<™  1""  '"'°  ""l  "S*""- 
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Altboagli  the  receipt  of  the  first  letter  could  not 
gratifying  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  receipt  of  the  second  b 
relief.    His  replies  to  both  letters  are  given  below :— • 

Lord  Sliaftesbury  to  Lord  PalmerHon  (No.  I 

Dbab  Palmebston; — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  con 
the  offer  suspended. 

I  have  sent  my  letter,  which  was  ready,  that  yon  may  see 
all,  I  may  not  be  snch  a  colleague  as  you  wished  for,  at  le 
struggling  for  against  a  difficulty. 

Toui 


Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lord  Paltiierston  (No.  I] 

Hy  deab  Paluebston, — ^You  may  be  assured  that  I  am 
your  kind  proposition,  and  I  feel  very  sensibly  both  the  hon< 
ship  of  it. 

But  the  acceptance  of  office  involves  so  large  a  surrender 
oocupations  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  have  for  a  long  i 
that  I  should  make  up  my  mind  with  great  reluctance  to  ente 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  however,  are  such  that  n< 
his  own  particular  habits  and  tastes,  if  the  surrender  of  thei 
tage  to  the  public  weaL  Your  letter  states  that  I  can  be  < 
while  I  submit  my  judgment  to  yours,  and  prepare  to  und 
which  I  am  most  repugnant,  I  may  assert  that  I  can  be  of  servi 
stration  only  by  adhering  to  the  principles  I  have  professed,  ai 
obtained  any  small  confidence  I  may  have  from  the  country. 

Pray  be  assured  that  I  am  not  presuming  to  make  conditio: 
to  state  that  there  are  certain  opinions  and  principles,  which  ] 
tained,  and  which,  wherever  I  be  placed,  I  must  continue  to  n 

Now,  the  only  points  on  which  you  and  I  are  likely  to  diffe 

1st.  Questions  such  as  Maynooth,  and  matters  akin  to  it. 
eztinotion  of  Maynooth,  that  cannot  be  now  done,  but  I  am  st 
extension  of  it,  and  very  much  in  favour  of  its  reformation 
the  necessities  of  Ireland. 

2nd.  Any  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Papal 
appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to  the  several  gaols. 

3rd.  The  question  of  the  Jewish  Belief  Bill. 

4th.  Measures  affecting  the  vewata  qvattio  of  the  Sabbat 
turbance  of  the  Act,  passed  last  session,  for  the  closing  of  pu 
day,  which  has  worked  so  well,  but  to  which  there  is  a  strong 

Now,  if  with  the  hazard  of  these  differences,  and  your  know 
positions  I  hold  in  the  country,  at  the  head  of  many  Associatioi 
you  are  still  of  opinion  that  I  can  render  a  service  ixx  the  prese 
this  IS  my  main  consideration)  I  will  surrender,  to  ^q^^  iudgi 
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strong  antipathy  to  official  life,  and  hold  the  aitaation  until  yon  shall  have  f onnd 

some  other  one  equally  to  your  mind. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Shaftesbubt. 
The  incident  is  narrated  in  the  Diary  in  these  words  :— 

Feb.  8th. — And  so  I  have  had  the  ohanoe  of  being  a  Cabinet  Hinieter! 
Falmerston  proposed  to  me  the  Duohy  of  Lancaster  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ! 
It  is  a  orisis,  a  dreadful  crisis — a  Government  must  be  formed  I  BeaerYing*  all 
principles,  I  accepted  it  in  the  sense  shown  in  my  letter,  though  I  loathed  it 
beyond  the  power  of  expression.  My  first  impulse  to  refuse,  but  overraled  1^  the 
importunities  of  Minny.  Belieyed,  and  still  believe,  that  I  should  have  been 
thwarted,  defeated  on  everjrthing,  whether  of  movement  or  existence;  should 
have  been  absolutely  alone,  defied  in  the  Cabinet,  and  misunderstood  oat  of  it. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  requested  by  P.  to  consider  *^  the  offer  as  suspended," 
in  consequence  of  unforeseen  difficulties. 

.  .  .  This  morning  a  letter  from  Lady  Palmerston  to  say  that  the  Whigs 
were  infuriated  by  their  *' small**  share  of  power  and  place;  and  that  P.  must 
give  the  Duchy  to  one  of  that  party.  I  acquiesced  more  cheerfully  in  the  wi^- 
drawal  than  in  the  proposition  of  the  offer.  Lord  Lansdowne  took  the  lead 
against  me. 

The  letter  alluded  to  above,  wm  as  follows  :— 

Lady  Palnierston  to  Lord  Shaftethiry. 

Thursday  mornituff  JFhb,  Stk^ 

Mt  dearest  Abhlet, — ^Palmerston  is  distracted  with  all  the  worry  he  has  to 
go  through,  and  he  must  go  to  Windsor  at  twelve,  so  he  desired  me  to  write  to  yon. 

He  says  that  your  high  character  and  position  in  the  country  would,  he  f eel« 
sure,  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  Crovemment,  but  after  he  first  wrote  to  yoo 
he  found  himself  in  a  very  unexpected  difficulty.  The  Whigs  at  Brookes*  were 
all  up  in  arms  at  the  Government  not  being  formed  on  more  Liberal  principles 
or  rather  with  ^*  more  of  the  Whig  party." 

They  are  disappointed  at  the  Peelites  joining,  and  at  uzkder  people  of  that 
party  keeping  their  places,  so  that,  in  that  manner,  there  are  hardly  any  places  to 
fill  up.  They  press,  therefore,  very  much  for  a  Whig  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
so  as  to  make  tiie  Peelite  division  in  a  greater  minority.  One  part  of  our  friends 
strongly  press  for  Lord  Grey,  and  another  put  forward  Lord  Carlisle.  I  dent 
think  Palmerston  will  agree  to  either,  but  still  he  would  give  way  to  having  a 
Whig  appointed,  rather  than  to  have  all  the  party  dissatisfied. 

Nobody  has  made  any  personal  objection  to  you,  and  Palmerston  would 
certainly  have  preferred  you  to  any  other  person,  both  from  opinion  and  afl^ection ; 
but  as  you  did  feel  reluctant  to  accept  the  trammels  of  office,  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  to  give  up  your  independence,  he  will  not  ui^ 
you  any  further ;  but  hopes  you  will  give  him  your  assistance  and  the  benefit  d 
your  advice. 

Believe  me,  yours  ever  affectionately, 

E.  Palmerston. 

P.S.— It  is  no  pleasure  to  have  to  form  a  Government  when  there  aie  so 
many  unreasonable  people  to  please,  and  so  many  interested  people  preseing  f«r 
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their  own  gxatifioatioii  and  vanity,  without  any  regpard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  ooontry. 

For  a  time  the  anxiety  and  suspense  which  an  offer    i 
Grovemment  always  brought  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury,  wei 
only  for  a  time.    Lord  Falmerston  had  too  high  an  appn    i 
personal  experience,  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  qualifications 
to  dispense  with  his  immediate  assistance  without  a  strugg 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  was  called  to  a  work 
portanoe,  for  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has  ne 
which  was  justly  his  due,  namely,  the  organisation  of  a  Sai    I 
-with  full  powers  to  redress  the  grievances  at  Scutari  and  I    ! 
they  were  capable  of  redress,  and  thus  to  roll  away,  as  i    i 
stigma  that  attached  to  the  nation. 

**  That  commission,"  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  to  Lord 
time  afterwards,  "  saved  the  British  army." 

One  day,  when  excitement  and  indignation  were  a1 
account  of  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  ]    : 
who  had  been  for  three  years  Gk)vemment  Commissioner    i 
and  cure  of  cholera  in  the  West  Lidies,  called  upon  Lo 
talk  about  his  labours  on  the  Board  of  Health  in  re]    : 
disease,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  conversation  turned 
made  by  cholera  among  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  East.  Itwa 
view  that  the  scheme  for  a  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  I    ! 
to  the  mind  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  the  movement  is  given  b    i 
The  amoimt  of  labour  involved  can  be  imagined. 

Feb.  14th.  .    .    .    Have  been  running  about  to  stir  up  Pr    \ 
to  a  day  of  prayer.    Tried,  unsuooessf  ally,  to  see  Panmore  *  c 
ments  for  Crimea  Hospitals,  but  all  in  vain ;  a  "  Philanthropii    ' 

Feb.  15ih. — A  day  of  suocees.    May  G^od  be  praised,  and    ! 
glory  I     First,  eiSorts  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  Archbis    i 
Gladstone,  and  Palmerston,  for  a  day  of  humiliation,  hav 
thankful  was  I  to-day  to  find  P.  not  only  ready,  but  urging,      i 
be  a  speoial  day,  and  not  a  Sunday.  This  is  very  good ;  it  looks  i    i 

Next,  Panmure  has  listened  to  my  scheme  for  a  Sanitary 
oeed,  with  full  powers,  to  Scutari  and  Balaklava,  there  to  p    : 
ventilate  the  ships,  and  exert  all  that  scienoe  can  do  to  save  1    i 
are  dying,  not  of  t^eir  wounds,  but  of  dysentery  and  diarrhcc 
air  and  preventible  mischiefs.    Again  I  bless  l^ee,  O  Lord ;      i 
we  pray  Thee,  to  a  joyous  issue  I 

The  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  without  dela^    i 
land,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health ;  Dr.  Hector  Gavin  0    i 
killed  accidentally  in  the  Crimea) ;  Mr.  Hawlinson,  Civil  E    ; 
lands.  Chief  Inspector ;  three  sub-inspectors,  and  one  assis 
*  Lord  Panmure  (formerly  Mr.  Fox  Maule)  was  Secretary  of 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lord  Panmure. 

Ihb.  19th,  1855. 

Hy  dear  PAimnsE, — The  Commiasioners  mnst  proceed  by  MaTseilles.  Xo 
time  should  be  lost,  and  the  screw  steamer  will  not  be  ready  for  some  days  ;  not 
is  there  any  room  left  to  receive  new  comers. 

You  Willi  I  hope,  be  good  enough  to  permit  them  to  do  so.    •    .     • 

\^The  question  of  stores  to  be  taken,  and  remuneration  to  the  CowimisHfinen 
followed  S\ 

The  service  will  be  laborious,  and  even  perilous ;  and  these  gentlemen  hxn 
cheerfully  surrendered  their  personal  comforts,  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  BawliBSoi, 
professional  emolument,  to  aid  the  public  in  this  crisis.  Mr.  NewlandB  is  i^ 
chief  officer  of  LiveixKwl,  a  person  of  great  energy  and  experience ;  tJie  other 
sub-inspectors  Are  from  the  same  place,  and  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  anperm- 
tend  the  cleansing  of  Scutari,  Balaklava,  and  the  camp. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  for  the  libenl 
manner  in  which  they  have  placed  their  medical  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission ;  we  could  not»  otherwise,  have  obtained  such  excellent  service  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  their  contribution  to  the  effort  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  army. 

We  estimate  that  two  months,  or,  at  most,  three  months,  will  be  soffioient  for 
the  purpose  in  view. 

It  will  be  very  desirable — ^nay,  almost  indispensable — ^that  the  Commiasiozien 
should  have  the  power  of  hiring,  on  their  own  account,  such  numbers  of  wxvk- 
men  as  they  may  find  necessary. 

The  entire  success  of  this  undertaking  will  depend  on  the  instmctiaiis  gives 
to  Lord  Raglan,  Lord  W.  Powlett,  and  other  authorities,  to  carry  into  easeemtin 
without  delay  whatever  the  CommissionerB  may  declare  to  be  essential  to  healfck 
and  safety. 

Tou  may  really  repose  confidence  in  them  ;  they  are  trustworthy  men,  uid 
they  will  advise  nothing  that  is  needless  or  extravagant.  If,  upon  giving  a  plan, 
they  are  met  with  any  delays,  however  short ;  sent  from  one  department  u> 
another ;  their  hands  bound  with  red  tape,  and  tiieir  shins  broken  by  a  suooesrioa 
of  official  stumbling-blooka,  they  will  be  useless — ^indeed,  ridiculous ;  and  they 
will,  themselves,  feel,  as  every  one  will  say,  that  they  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  home.  We  cannot,  in  these  matters,  trifle  with  time ;  minutes  here  are  v 
valuable  as  years :  and  a  pestllenoe  might  ravage  the  troops  while  a  aooxe  of 
functionaries  were  writing  to  each  other  to  ascertain  whose  business  it  was  to 
attend  to  it  But  with  vigour  and  diApatoh,  very  little  writing,  very  little  talk- 
ing,  and  very  much  action,  I  entertain,  under  God's  blessing,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

It  would  be  a  great  result.  .  Tours  very  truly, 

SHAJTESBtniT, 

In  addition  to  the  letters  to  Lords  Raglan  and  W.  Powlett,  I  would  n^oom* 
mend  a  strong  letter  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

So  completely  were  the  arrangements,  even  to  the  minntost  details,  imder 
the  personal  direction  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that,  at  Lord  Faumaro'a  requesl. 
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the  Instmetions  to  the  OommiBsioners  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  were  eyen 
written  by  his  own  hand. 

The  instraetions  were  olear,  precise,  and  energetic,  and  were  supplemented 
by  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Baglan  in  terms  no  less  vigor- 
ons.  After  requesting  that  Lord  Baglan  would  give  the  Commissioners  every 
possible  assistance,  he  continued:  "They  will,  of  course,  be  opposed  and 
thwarted  by  the  medical  officers,  by  the  men  who  haye  charge  of  the  port 
arrangements,  and  by  those  who  haye  the  cleaning  of  the  camp.  Their  mission 
will  be  ridiculed,  and  their  recommendations  and  directions  set  aside,  unless 
enforced  by  the  peremptory  exercise  of  your  authority.  But  that  authority  I 
must  request  you  to  exert  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  for  the  immediate 
and  exact  carrying  into  execution  whatever  changes  of  arrangement  they  may 
recommend ;  for  these  are  matters  on  which  depend  the  health  and  lives  of 
many  hundreds  of  men,  I  may  indeed  say,  of  thousands." 

The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  matter  of  history.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury having  originated  and  efficiently  organised  it,  retired,  as  was  his  habit, 
into  the  background,  while  others  enjoyed  the  credit.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, of  whose  good  opinion  he  was  very  mindful,  who  did  not  deny  him  the 
just  recognition  of  his  timely  services.  Among  these  were  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  At  the  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  the  latter, 
in  public  and  private,  gave  "  honour  where  honour  was  due." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  her  in  1858  :— 

Mis*  Florence  Nightingale  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

30,  Old  BUBLnroTOK  Stbeet,  Oct.  16^A,  1858. 

DBAS  LoBD  Shaftesbubt, — ^I  venture  to  send  you  with  this  a  copy  of  my 

Report  to  the  War  Office  upon  army  sanitary  matters.    It  is,  as  you  will  see, 

strictly  confidential,  and  has  not  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.    But 

as  Loid  Shaftesbury  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  our  leader  in  sanitary  matters 

Cas  in  so  many  other  wise  and  benevolent  things),  it  seemed  to  me  but  right  to 

send  him  a  Report  which  contains  so  much  of  what  was  done  by  himself,  viz., 

the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  East,  although  I  can  scarcely  expect 

that  he  wiU  read  it. 

I  am,  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

F.  NlGHTINQALB. 

Two  public  events  occurred  about  this  time,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Diary.  The  following  extracts  relating  to  them  may  be  quoted  here, 
before  reverting  to  subjects  which  more  immediately  concerned  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. The  events  were,  the  death  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia,  and  the  visit  to 
IBngland  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

March  2nd. — ^Intelligenoe  by  electric  telegraph  that  the  £mi>eror  of  Russia  died 
this  morning  between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

I  cannot  but  feel  for  the  man,  though  I  denounced  the  Czar.  He  died.  I  doubt 
not,  ia  great  measure,  of  a  broken  hearty  and  thA  fearful  excitement  of  wounded 


he  died  &  greutei  Blare  to  hie  ambitioii  th&n  many  of  the  serfs  to  their  ^TTaimics] 

March  19th.— Last  nig-ht  to  ko.  ereniiig  party  at  Windsor  CtMtle.  Went  hr 
train  in  full  dress  (a  apecial  one  being  prarided),  and  retnnked  bj  the  Mm? 
after  midnight.  Emperor  had  been  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  A  wooder- 
fnl  change  and  eleralion  1  In  184S,  the  last  time  he  was  in  Eng'land,  I  mounted 
guard  with  him  as  a  apeoial  oonatabte  in  Moant  Street ;  hia  next  Tiait  to  thit 
conntrj  (anoh  are  the  vicissitiidee  of  fVenoh  pablio  men)  ma;  be  like  Loni? 
Philippe's,  in  flight,  and  aa  a  reCogee  t 

Some  people  dislike  the  history  of  the  man  and  some  of  hia  doings.  It  m»T  be 
so  :  bat  it  is  here  an  affair  of  oatioiu,  not  of  persons.  His  individual  chuseter 
and  oondnct  (anppoaing  it  to  be  reprehensible)  most  be  merged  in  hia  repreaen- 
tAtion  of  the  French  people ;  it  ia  a  qnestion  of  Iiondon  and  Faria,  not  of  Tictoda 
and  Lonia  Kapoleon.  Neverthelesa,  hia  policy  will  admit  of  defence ;  his  etitp 
d'itat  is  not  withont  its  point  of  exonae  and  rittht.  The  stain  on  hia  actiona — and 
it  ia  a  deep  atain — ia  the  omel,  unjust,  spiteful,  vindictive,  and  base  confiscation 
of  the  Orleans  propertf.  This  is  indelible,  and  for  ever  deprives  him  of  th« 
poeaibility  of  being  called  a  high-minded  man. 

We,  aa  Engliahmen,  hare  no  right  tofindany  fault  We  most,  on  the  otrntrmiy. 
be  full  of  hia  praise ;  he  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  loyal  and  true. 

April  23rd. — It  is  a  retributive  jnstioe  that  Palmerston  is  Prime  Minigter  to 
leoeire  the  Emperor.  He  was  dismissed  for  speaking  favourably  of  him.  And 
It  is  also  a  Justice  that  John  Rnsaell  Is  absent  from  the  scene  of  hospitality  and 
Bplendonr.    He  was  the  man  who  ooonselled  the  Qneen  to  cashier  Palmerston. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son  "Erelja,  who  was  studying'  in  Oeneva,  Lord  Shaf  tes- 
bnry  gives  &  g^phic,  gossipy  resume  of  public  and  private  news : — 
Lord  Shafteihury  te  the  Son.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

London,  Feb.  28,  18a5. 
Ht  deasbst  EveIiTN,^!  have  jnst  reoeived  yonr  letter  of  the  20th.     It  ias 
been  very  long  upon  the  road,  if  your  date  be  correot;  and  I  avail  myaelf  irf 
"  a  sitting  "  In  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals,  to  give  you  a  tew  lines. 

We  have  had  much  trouble ;  we  are  again  quiet  for  a  while  externally ;  I  fear 

that,  internally,  onr  dangers  and  difflcnltiss  are  no  lees  than  they  wore.     When 

I'almereton  had  formed  his  Qovemment,  it  suddenly  fell  down  with  the  dry-rot, 

""f  h^   had  to  b^n  anew  on  old  foundationa  and  with  old  materials.     The 

°"'*'Vgg  ot  the  Peelites  for  retirement  we  not  clear.    Tbe  ai^cumentB,  no  doubt, 

^   'ilit  ^o^buck'a  committee  are  unanswerable  in  the  line  of  folly  and  peril ;  but 

traa    '^tiit^  them  when  they  accepted  office,  and  they  knew  also  that  the  qneetion 

"-4,^   *?>W     f^^'^'Wp  Slid  likely  to  be  enforced.    It  is  matter  for  serioos  inqoiiy 

'V.  ^_        £J^  '""^  •  Oriei*  '"*'*  *■*  juatifled  in  inonrring  a  certain  and  tnunediats, 

^<j    ^O^     10f°^^°  SQrt  ^mote,  danger.    There  were  two  evils  to  ohooae  between 

n    li^  ^f  '^"^itt^    _-tio  inquiry,  and  the  evil  of  oonooding  it ;  and,  gro^t  as  ie 
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iilie   eTil  of  the  conoeasion,  it  was  less,  in  my  humble  judgment,  than  the  evil  of 


A«  for  the  article  in  the  Reoordt  it  stated  Tery  nearly  the  whole  faots.    Lord 

I«aziadowne  took  the  lead  against  me,  stimulated,  in  part,  by  many  of  the  Whig 

pairty,  who  wanted  the  place  for  a  Whig,  and,  in  part,  by  the  ladies  of  Sutherland 

Soixoe,  who  wanted  the  place  for  Carlisle.    Palmerston  was  terrified,  and  gave 

"way.      I  do  not  blame  him,  because,  in  his  predicament  and  ignorance  of  the 

true  state  of  things,  it  seemed,  and  perhaps  was,  wiser  to  take  a  colleague  with  a 

XMurty  at  his  back  before  a  colleague  without  one.    He  had  to  get  the  machine  of 

G-ovemment  into  motion,  and  he  was  anxious  for  anything  that  might  grease  the 

-w^lieela.    He  yielded,  therefore,  for  a  Whig.    When  Lord  L.  had  brought  him  thus 

far,  he  waited  a  bit,  and  then  asked  for  Carlisle.    Palmerston  protested  against 

btioIl  an  appointment  as  ridiculous,  useless,  enfeebling ;  but,  as  usual,  he  gave 

way,  and  Brookes*  prevailed. 

Se  is  much  to  be  pitied ;  he  has  not  a  single  friend  in  public  life  who  desires 
to  ^Te  him  honest,  kind,  and  prudent  counsel ;  he  is  not  himself  disposed  to 
seek  such  counsel ;  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  blown  to  and  fro,  and  reverses 
the  apostolical  precept :  ^  Try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  goody  So 
far  from  being  firm,  he  is  beaten  from  everything ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether 
he  has,  since  he  became  Premier,  been  able  to  do  any  one  thing  according  to  his 
O'wxi  judgment  and  preference. 

But  his  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  enormous.  He  has  no  party  of 
hlB  own  to  rest  upon  ;  he  has  not  even  two  or  three  able  and  friendly  adherents 
to  fight  his  battles.  His  choice  is  limited  for  office  men ;  he  is  limited  to  the 
H.  of  Commons,  and  to  such  of  the  H.  of  C.  as  dare  to  vacate  their  seats.  These 
are  few,  and  mostly  unworthy ;  and  yet  the  public  are  roaring  out  for  new  men  ; 
but  no  new  men  of  any  value  have  been  introduced  through  the  Reform  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  Minister  can  no  longer  introduce  new  men  through  the 
channel  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 

Well,  he  has  now  formed  a  new  Cabinet  on  the  secession  of  the  Peelites.  It  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  purely  Whig  administration;  it  will  be  shaky, 
unpopular,  and  of  short  duration.  God  grant  that  it  may  last  long  enough  to 
carry  us  to  a  speedy  peace  I 

The  selfishness,  the  meanness,  the  love  of  place  and  salary,  the  oblivion  of  the 
country,  of  man*s  welfare,  and  God's  honour,  have  never  been  more  striking  and 
terrible  than  in  this  crisis.  These,  added  to  the  singular  conceit  of  all  the  candi- 
dates for  office  (and  all  have  aspired  to  the  highest),  have  thrown  stumbling* 
blocks  in  his  x)ath  at  every  step.  The  greediness  and  vanity  of  our  place-hunters 
have  combined  to  make  each  one  of  them  a  union  of  the  vulture  and  the  peacock. 
There  is  a  blight,  my  dear  boy,  on  all  we  say,  think,  or  do.  God  is  not  with  us. 
I  much  fear  that  Palmerston^s  ecclesiastical  appointments  will  be  detestable. 
He  does  not  know,  in  theology,  Moses  from  Sydney  Smith.  The  vicar  of  Bomsey, 
where  he  goes  to  church,  is  the  only  clergyman  he  ever  spoke  to ;  and,  as  for  the 
wants,  the  feelings,  the  views,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticulaitly  the  religious  part  of  it,  they  are  as  strange  to  him  as  the  interior  of 
Japan.  .Why,  it  was  only  u  short  time  ago  that  he  heai^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  time,  of 
the  grand  heresy  of  Pnseyites  and  Tractarians  1 

Go  on  with  Hersohel.    Stick  to  German,  French  and  mathematics,  and  keep 
up  your  classics,  so  far  as  to  be  ready  and  able  to  ^^  ^  atl^^  ^^  ^^^"^  return,  in 


lAngIiiiig-«tock,  BOd  Oie  progress  of  mtional  freedom  on  the  Contiaent  ia  checked 
for  h&U  a  ceotui?.  War,  bb  Demosthenes  said,  discoven  ri  a^fit,  the  rotten  porta 
of  an  Empire ;  oar  sin  has  found  tis  ont ;  America  comes  next ;  and  then  Ota 
liberty  of  ^reat  nations  will  either  be  extinguished  or  become  uisrohy. 

The  French  alliance  I  have  always  souffht  and  defended ;  and  J  do  so  stLIL 
Bnt  I  have  sought  it  negatiyelj,  not  poeitively— as  an  alliance  not  t«  do  as  any 
good,  but  to  save  na  and  the  world  from  much  harm.  But  I  have  seen,  from  the 
beginning,  that  "  inccdUper  ignei  rappvritot  cineri  doloto  " 

CoL  Tronchin  is  a,  noble  fellow  ;  "  hold  all  Bach  In  repntation  :  "  cultiTate  hini 
much,  and  all  of  that  stamp  in  Qeneva ;  it  is  a  fruitful  soiL 

The  fnwt  has  ended  with  ns,  and  the  disemployed  people,  thank  Qod,  >i« 
retominfc  to  work.  It  haa  been  a  hard  time,  and  yet  I  have  almost  prayed  for  a 
oontinuanoe  of  it,  in  the  Crimea  at  leaat.  I  fear  the  return  of  spring  and  wmrni 
weather  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  draw  out  the  pestilential  exhalattons  of  a  aail 
which  has,  for  months,  imbibed  tite  filth  and  mortality  of  an  enormous  cunp. 

We  have  sent  out  a  powerfal  Sanittury  CommiBaion. 

May  Qod  blees  you  and  preserve  you,  my  dearest  boy,  In  time  and  in  etemiiy 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

Tour  affectionate  fatlier, 

The  "  escape  from  ofBce  "  on  which  Lord  Shaf toshury  had  coDgnitolat«d 
himself  was  not  so  complete  as  ha  had  anticipated.  Changes  were  made  in 
the  Cabinet  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert;  and  Lord  Palmerston  determined,  if  possible,  to 
secure  tiie  co-operation  of  his  H"°man  Among  the  changes  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Carlisle  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  hy  which  tha 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  became  again  vacant ;  and  this  office,  with  a  seat  in  tb* 
Cabinet,  Palmerston  once  more  offered  to  Lord  Shafteebnry. 

It  wBB  in  Tun  tor  him  to  orge  the  old  objections.    Palmerston  wu  deter- 
mined, and  he  nsed  every  exertion  and  inflnence,  direct  and  indirect,  to  induce 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  yield.   "  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  holding  jonr^elf 
free  to  vote  as  yon  like,"  he  wrote  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  objectioua.     "  It 
will  be  as  well,  however,  that  you  should  not  mention  to  others  your  reserva- 
tions, betjADse  these  things  are  exaggerated  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
snd  cre^^   discussions  that  become  embarrassing  to  Government,  and   are 
*°nie4  iig^jnst  it  by  opponents.    I  therefore  accept  yonr  acceptance." 
^^    ^t  Y   fA  Shafteebnry  had  not  accepted,  and  he  inimediat«ly  obtained  an 
j^9 J_"^;iJi  Lord  Pabnerston  to  plead  for  delay, 
ooj,^^.  IfS  the  position  had  become  embarrassing.    The  newspapers  had 

'^/f*>^^^  .-  We  believe  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  will  Hucceed  the.Eirl  of 
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rag  in  from  all  quarters,  urging  him  to  take  the  decisive  st^p,  or  congratu- 
lating him,  as  though  it  were  already  taken.  Among  the  former  was  Mr. 
John  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Times,  who  said :  "  Your  high  estimation  in 
the  country  would  he  of  great  value  to  any  Goyemment."  But  the  pressure 
from  without  was  of  little  weight,  compared  with  that  from  within  his  own 
immediate  circle. 

Ledy  Shaftesbury,  who  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time,  wrote : — 

I  do  beseech  you  not  to  refuse.  Reflect  how  much  more  weight  eyeiything  has, 
coming  from  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Think,  for  instance,  of  all  you  have  said  to  the 
Smperor  about  the  X)er8ecution  of  the  Protestants  ;  it  will  hare  tenfold  weight 
-when  he  knows  that  your  position  in  England  is  such  as  to  haye  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Lady  Falmerston  was  as  persistent  as  the  Prime  Minister,  using  her 
influence  not  only  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  but  with  her  daughter,  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  wife.  ''  Pahnerston  is  anxious  for  the  Queen's  sake  that  he 
should  be  at  onoe  sworn  in,"  she  wrote  to  her,  and  followed  this  up  with  a 
letter,  one  of  many  upon  the  subject,  to  her  son-in-law. 

Lady  PalmerHon  to  Lord  Sha/tesburf, 

PICM7ADILLT,  Friday. 

Mt  deas  Ashley, — I  am  quite  affronted  that  you  would  not  oome  and  have 
some  tea  with  me  to-night.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  seyeral  things.  How  many 
letters  pour  down  ux>on  me  from  people  you  would  not  expect,  all  anxious  to  hear 
of  your  taking  the  Duchy. 

X  haye  eyen  one  from  Henry  Stanley  at  Athens,  expresBing  his  hope  that  you 
-would  join  the  new  Goyemment. 

Lady  Molesworth  also  told  me  to-day  of  many  who  were  anxious  to  hear  of 
your  acceptance,  and  amongst  these  Charles  Yilliers — ^whioh  I  hardly  expected,  as 
he  always  finds  fault  with  eyerybody.  Sir  WiUiam,*  of  course,  wants  you,  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  was  so  anxious  to  haye  you  in  the  Goyemment  that  he  came 
to  talk  to  me  about  it  yesterday  ;  and  I  suppose  you  know  that  Lord  Carlisle  is 
very  anxious  for  you.  But  now  there  is  another  consideration  that  I  wanted  to 
mention.  Yon  refused  to  take  a  place  in- the  Queen's  Household,  you  haye  refused 
the  Garter  (which  she  did  not  like),  and  now,  if  you  refuse  a  thiid  offer  of  belong- 
ing to  her  Goyemment,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  quite  offended ;  for  though  Palmer* 
ston  had  full  permission  to  fill  up  the  plaoes  as  he  thought  most  oondudye  to  the 
adyantage  of  his  Goyemment,  yet  he  did  take  her  approbation  before  he  offered 
it  to  you.    Therefore  it  is,  in  fact,  her  offer. 

Good-night,  my  dear  Ashl^.    I  hope  you  will  send  a  f ayourable  answer. 

Tours  eyer  affectionately, 

E.  Palmebston. 

"  I  never  was  in  such  perplexity  in  my  life,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the 
writer,  when  narrating  these  incidents.  "  I  was  at  my  wit's  end.  On  one 
side  was  ranged  wife,  relations,  friends,  ambition,  influence ;  on  the  other,  my 

*  Molesworth* 
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owu  objections,  which  seemed  sometimes  to  weigh  as  nothing  in  comparisa 
with  the  arguments  brought  against  them.  I  conld  not  satisfy  myself  that  to 
accept  office  was  a  divine  call ;  I  was  satisfied  that  Grod  had  called  me  to 
labour  among  the  poor.  There  was  no  IJrim  and  Thummim ;  no  open  Tisioo. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  postpone,  and  in  doing  this,  I  was  placing  Palmeistaa 
in  a  most  awkward  position.    But  God  interposed  for  me." 

The  "  interposition  "  came  in  a  curious  way.  When  perplexity  was  ai  its 
height  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Falmerston : — 

Lady  Palmerston  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

Mt  deab  Ashley, — ^Falmerston  has  three  people  waitin^p  for  him,  and  two 
in  his  room,  so  that  he  could  not  write  a  line  nwo,  but  he  will  satisfy  yon  entirelj 
upon  all  the  points  you  mention. 

And  he  is  very  anxious  now,  that  you  should  pat  on  your  undress  nnifdnn  and 
be  at  the  Palace  a  quarter  before  three  to  be  sworn  in. 

Pray  do  this,  and  I  am  mre  you  will  not  repent  it.  Pahnerston  is  vest 
anxious  to  have  his  Grovemment  complete,  and,  as  there  has  been  so  much  delaj 
in  all  these  discussions,  he  would  be  very  anxious  that  you  could,  for  the  Queen'f 
sake,  appear  at  the  Palace  to  be  sworn  in  a  quarter  before  three. 

Tours  ever  affeotionately, 

£.  Palmebstok. 

Lord  Falmerston  was  in  a  dilemma  Up  to  that  point  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  anybody  who  would  satisfactorily  fill  tiie  vacancy,  otherwise  he  would 
have  relieved  his  friend  from  the  pressure  that  he  knew  was  intolerable. 
His  own  light  and  hopefnl  spirit  made  him  believe  that,  onoe  in  office,  all  the 
objections  would  disappear  and  only  good  would  ensue  to  all.  Bnt  had  h§ 
seen  any  loophole  for  his  friend,  he  would  not  have  continued  his  nrgent 
demands. 

And  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  a  dilemma.  There  had  been  no  answer 
borne  in  upon  his  soul,  no  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  no  voice  that  he  could 
interpret  as  the  voice  of  God,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  him.  To  nse  his 
own  words : — "  I  never  felt  so  helpless.  I  seemed  to  be  hurried  along-  with- 
out a  will  of  my  own ;  without  any  power  of  resistance.  I  went  and  dressed 
and  then,  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  carriage,  I  went  down  on  my  knees  and 
prayed  for  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Then,  there  was  some  one 
at  the  door,  as  I  thought,  to  say  that  the  carriage  was  ready.  Instead  of  thar 
a  note,  hurriedly  written  in  pencil,  was  put  into  my  hands.  It  was  from 
Pain  erston.  "  Don't  go  to  the  Palace."  That  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  I 
dance  with  joy  at  the  remembrance  of  that  interposition,  as  I  did  when  it 
happened.  It  was,  to  my  mind,  as  distinctly  an  act  of  special  providence  as 
frhen  the  hand  of  Abraham  was  stayed  and  Isaac  escaped.'* 

The  "  ram  caught  in  the  thicket "  was  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  on 
March  the  31st  he  was  sworn  in  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

In  this  day  of  religious  liberty  it  may  seem,  to  some,  a  corioos  €aot  that 
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«ip  to  the  year  1855  there  was  an  enactment  in  force,  prohibiting  the  teaching 
of  the  Grospel  and  the  worship  of  Grod  in  private  houses,  when  more  than 
twenty  persons  beside  the  family  were  assembled.  Against  persons  who 
-assembled  in  any  numbers  for  secular  or  political  purposes,  for  gain  or  merri- 
ment, there  was  no  legal  prohibition;  but,  if  a  body  of  Christians  met  to 
pray  and  to  preach,  they  were  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  When  the 
Madiai  were  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  Bomish  Tuscany,  for  having 
faithfully  discharged  their  duties  as  Christians  in  their  own  household,  all 
lEngland  was  up  in  arms,  and  was  furious  in  indignation,  while,  at  the  very 
time,  there  was  in  this  country  a  law  in  full  force,  which  gave  power  to 
restrain  the  Christian  teacher,  to  persecute  the  little  bands  of  praying  folk 
who  met  from  house  to  house,  and  to  place  many  of  the  religious  organisations 
which  were  leavening  the  mass  of  society  at  the  mercy  of  any  non-approving 
neighbour. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  was  regarded  in  most  cases  as  only  a  dead  letter, 
an  obsolete  thing,  but,  as  the  Times  observed,  it  was  '*  a  rod  in  pickle,  an 
ecclesiastical  engine  to  be  called  into  operation  when  desired."  If  a  staunch 
I'rotestant  Qovemment  were  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  a  Puseyite  character^ 
and  that  again  by  another  leaning  still  more  towards  Romanism,  the  law,  as 
it  stood,  was  ready  to  their  hands,  to  shut  up  a  vast  number  of  Sunday  and 
Bagged  Schools  as  well  as  every  mission  meeting  and  cottage  lecture, 
throughout  the  country. 

In  May  Lord  Shi^sbury  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  bring  in  a  BiU  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of  52  Greo.  m.  as  prohibited  the  assembling  of 
more  than  twenty  persons  above  the  members  of  a  household  for  purposes  of 
religious  worship  in  one  house. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  extraordinary  that  a  matter  apparently  so  simple 
could  have  called  forth  any  very  strong  feeling,  or  have  encountered  any 
very  serious  opposition.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  thought  that  such 
a  measure  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  approbation  of  all,  as  in 
accordance  with  the  general  view  of  religious  liberty,  and  a  common  regard 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  people.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
ease.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  others,  threatened  a 
strenuous  opposition,  and  therefore,  on  June  the  12th,  on  the  order  of  the 
day  for  reporting  the  Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  at  first  had  conceived  that 
his  task  would  be  merely  a  nominal  one,  found  himself  compelled  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  question. 

His  arguments  were  to  this  effect.  It  was  notorious  that  there  were 
amaring  numbers  of  persons  who  never  went  into  any  place  of  public  worship 
at  all;  that  the  Established  Church  and  Nonconformity  combined,  were 
inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  infidelity  of  the  times ;  that,  therefore,  every 
facility  should  be  given  to  bring  the  masses  within  the  reach  of  instruction 
and  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  impediment  whatever  should  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  sought  to  neutralise  the  poison  of  indifference 
and  infidelity  by  the  antidote  of  religion.    Owing,  mainly»  to  the  extreme 


these  meetings  had  been  pmitiTolj  illegal,  m  they  almost  iuTariabl;'  oom- 
mencad  and  closed  witb  singing'  and  prayer,  whicli  oonstitnte  "  B«ligioiis 
Worsliip."  Baring  tlie  year  1854,  for  ezamplp,  the  City  Mission  had  held  no 
less  than  25,318  meetings,  ot  which  22,000  were  in  direct  infringement  of 
the  law.  Were  the  law  enforced,  these,  and  all  similar  gatherings,  must  of 
necessity  be  stopped.    Lord  Shaftesbnry  went  on  to  say : — 

It  miglit  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  obsolete.  It  mig-bt  be 
obsolete  in  one  sense,  bat  it  had  great  power  of  reTiral,  and  m%ht  be  enforced  at 
any  moment.  Indeed,  at  present  it  was  constantly  need  for  purposes  of  intimida- 
tion, and  he  ooold  qeote  instances  in  which  it  had  been  aotaally  pnt  in  forot . 
In  1820  an  information  was  laid  against  Lord  Barbam,  the  present  Lord  Q«ins- 
boroagh,  by  Lord  Bomney,  at  Wwrt  Mailing,  near  Maldshme,  onder  the  Act, 
religioas  serrioes  hsTing  been  held  in  Lord  Barham's  honse  when  he  was  unwell, 
instead  of  in  the  -village  sohoolroom.    Lord  Barham  was  fined  £40 — £30  for  each 


A.  gentleman,  a  ooanty  magistrate  in  a  northern  ooanly,  early  in  1854  came  to 
reiude  on  his  estate,  and  foond  the  parish  in  a  most  neglected  oondition.  At  the 
gat«s  ot  his  pSFk  was  a  large  coal  mine  and  a  dense  popalation  around  it  Finding 
Uiat  nobody  woald  do  anything  tor  them,  he  went  one  evening  in  every  week, 
and  in  the  largest  cottage  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  and  some  religions  tracts. 
The  meetings  were  nimieroDsly  attended ;  bat,  after  a  few  months  he  was  oblifrol 
to  drop  iti  and  it  oeased.  And  why  !  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  persons  were 
abont  to  lay  an  information  against  him  for  a  breach  of  the  Conventicle  Act. 
He,  being  an  aotive  oonniy  magiBtrate,  felt  that  it  was  not  right  in  him  to  set  an 
example  of  brei^ng  the  law,  so  he  gare  np  Ms  reading.  .  .  .  The  gentleman 
in  question  might  hare  had  a  cock-fight,  jumping  In  sacks,  or  any  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, and  nobody  ooold  have  objected  to  it,  bnt  the  moment  this  gentleman, 
oommiaerating  the  religions  destJtntion  of  the  people,  went  to  their  cottatres, 
read  to  them  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  joined  with  them  in  religious  woiship, 
the  law  said  "  Mind  what  yon  are  doing,  tor  it  yon  are  oanght  at  this  again  yon 
will  be  fined  £20." 

After  citing-  another  and  very  striking  esse,  in  which  the  law  had  been 

pat  in  force  so  recently  as  March,  1860,  Lord  Shaftesbury  maintained  that 

^ws  eome  pnbic  e„i  ctmli  be  shown  to  be  adTsncod  by  the  present  Uw,  or 

ii^a  f^^  ^  "ioT^  **«*  >**  'op**!  ""«•*  ^  BubversiTe  of  public  morali^, 

poFsoria  .°*-'°ff  "''  'ip.fc^  to  pl«e  a  veto  npon  a  man  receiving  any  number  of 

"S'ig  °^^  4,&f  purposes  of  religions  worship;  and  he  appealed  to 

o^'^o       a"^'*"*'  W**  oppoaite,  whether  it  waa  conaUtent  vrith  their 

""toi^^v.!*  'or   tP^t^'^**  difrnity.  *o  deprive  some  of  the  moat  useful  of  their 

^^^^^ffif'a    (l^^jty^^^jconformists,  of  the  power  of  doing  their  best  to 

^^^         <^ .  6    ^^^fcrtut  breaking  the  Uw,  or  to  consent  to  tlw  present 
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sjBtom  of  wholesale  eaimiTanee  P    He  appealed  also  to 
whether  the  more  wise  and  Uie  more  just  plan  would  not  be 
altogether ;  or  else,  if  they  wonld  not  consent  to  snoh  a  ooa 
proTiuons  strictlj. 

The  result  of  the  diyision  is  told  in  the  following  entry : 

June  13th. — ^Last  night  moved  "  Religions  Worship  Bill  **  i 
Encountered  by  nine  Bishops.  Oxford  and  London  leading  n 
Peers,  and  Lord  Derby  with  as  many  of  his  followers  as  h< 
Carried  it^  howeyer,  by  31  to  SO,  the  Irish  Bishop,  Singf 
majority.  One  of  the  most,  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  even 
public  life.  Derby  and  his  friends  behind  me  while  I  spoke, 
tive,  disoonraging.  He  seemed  like  a  man  who  folt  a  deep 
movement  and  a  hatred  for  the  mover.  Faltered,  at  least  to 
very  greatly ;  was  awfully  depressed,  unhappy,  and  diffident ; 
in  the  House,  and  nothing  within  my  own  heart,  to  oheer  me. 

The  antagonism  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Bill  ii 
persistent,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  to  be  in  considerable  j 

June  16th. — ^Last  night  Derby  moved  that  the  Religious  W< 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  carried  it  by  17.  Eleven  Bishope 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  in  them  to  resist  the  measure  ;  the  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving,  with  grace  and  favour,  what  tl 
They  have  exhibited,  on  the  contrary,  great  ignorance,  bigotry, 
evangelical  Hfe  and  action,  and  have  seriously  injured  their  c1 
and  position.  The  feeling  is  universal  and  very  strong.  1 
rejoice  to  say^  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  stayed  away. 
Lord  Gk)d,  more  comfort  and  strength  last  night  than  before. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  invited  to  join  the  Committee,  b 
saw  the  names  of  those  composing  it,  he  declined,  feeling  su 
way  he  wonld  be  completely  overpowered.     The  opinion  oi 
mittee  was,  that  the  BUI  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
should  be  substituted.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  ^ 
the  House  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  stated  that  the  Bill  h 
bom  the  Select  Committee  provided :  1.  That  no  penalties  s 
by  any  religions  worship  conducted  by  the  incumbent  or  lie 
pariah,  or  by  any  derk  in  holy  orders  acting  on  their  beh 
penalties  should,  under  any  existing  laws,  be  imposed  for 
in  opening  or  closing  of  meetings  held  to  promote  any  relig 
)bject.    3.  That  no  penal  clause  should  attach  to  any  layi 
neeting  for  religious  purposes,  provided  he  acts  with  the 
snrrence  of  the  cdergyman  of  the  district.    4r.  That  if  such 
>biain]ng  the  clergyman's  sanction,  and  could  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  should  be  equ£ 
hat  proceeding. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  new  Bill  did  not  touc^  tbe  e^ 
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Shaftesbury  oomplained,  and  which  he  eooght  to  remove.  This  wms  alnmi 
acknowledged  hj  Lord  Derby  when  he  said:  "There  were  eases  in  whid 
Bome  indiyidnals,  desiroos  of  holding  family  worship  and  of  admittiiig  Us 
poorer  neighbonrs  to  it,  might  be  restricted  by  the  existing  law ;  and  ke 
should  be  inclined  to  consent  to  some  relaxation  in  saoh  eases,  thovigh  he 
oonld  not  frame  any  snch  danse." 

That  impediments  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  religionB  worship  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  was  intolerable  to  Lord  Shaftesboiy- 
In  attempting  to  legislate  that  meetings  should  be  held  only  under  the 
direction  of  an  **  aathorised  '*  leader,  in  accordance  with  certain  forms,  and  ia 
a  licensed  place,  he  saw  clearly  that,  although  their  plea  was  ostensibly  to 
preserre  order  in  the  Church,  the  actual  motive  was  to  limit  the  work  cf 
laymen,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Dissent,  and  to  preyent  any  innoratiflBS 
which  should  disturb  existing  relations  between  the  clergy  and  thsr 
parishioners. 

In  moving  the  rejection  of  Lord  Derby's  Bill,  he  said  that  after  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place,  it  was  impossible  the  law  could  remain  obsQkifi& 
in  the  large  communities  where  it  had  hitherto  been  obsolete,  if  tiie  BiH 
proposed  by  Lord  Derby  became  law,  it  must  be  enforced,  and  why  revive 
the  old  law  or  bring  a  new  one  into  operation  which  must  cause  restrietiaDi 
in  religious  worship  P  The  principle  inyolyed  in  the  question  had  ^one  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  whether  his  own  Bill  were  rejected  or  not. 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  for  sure  as  was  the  setting  of  the  rising  sun,  it  would 
be  found  that  its  principle  would  be  asserted — ^namely,  "ffuU  every  ma» 
shatUd  hone  a  perfect  right  to  worship  Ood  when  and  how  he  pleased — te 
worship  in  his  own  house^  wOh  his  neighboturs,  in  any  number^  and  ai  oiif 
time ;  that  this  should  not  be  a  mere  privilege,  but  a  right,  unless  ii  could 
be  shoum  thai  public  morality  orpublie  safety  would  be  endangered  by  it.*' 

He  objected  to  Lord  Derby's  Bill  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  guise  cf 
the  Statute  Law,  it  was  an  entirely  new  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  Bill,  to 
^ye  greater  power  to  the  bishops  oyer  the  clergy  and  laity.  Its  first  elaose 
enacted  that  such  worship  should  only  be  performed  by  "  licensed "  cnrates, 
who,  more  than  any  others,  were  under  the  power  of  the  bishops ;  laymen 
must  go,  as  suppliants,  to  the  incumbent  or  bishop,  to  ask  leave  to  hold 
service  in  their  own  houses,  and  take  their  chance  of  permission  or  refosaL 
The  second  clause  granted  permission  to  offer  prayer  in  opening  or  closing  a 
meeting,  "  certainly  not  in  the  middle.  If  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  meeting  a  penalty  of  £20  would  be  incurred."  Bat  the  hare 
idea  of  "  permission  "  to  pray  was  intolerable  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  "  It  may 
as  well  be  said,"  he  exclaimed,  indignantiy,  "  that  I  am  to  have  '  permissios ' 
to  breathe  the  air ! " 

In  a  series  of  vigorous  and  crushing  arguments  he  attacked  the  Bill,  point 
by  x>oint,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Sail  cf 
Derby  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 

A  spirited  speech  by  Lord  Brougham,  immediately  following  that  of  Laid 
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Sliaftesbiiry,  prodnoed  a  teUing  effect,  and  npon  its  ooncliision  the  Earl  of 
Derby  rose  and  withdrew  his  BiU. 

A  week  later  an  important  and  inflnAnfrSnl  meeting  was  held  in  Free- 
masons' Hall  to  strengthen  Lord  Shaftesbury's  efforts,  when  a  petition  was 
adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Honse  of  Lords.  Within  four  days  of  the 
presentation  of  this  petition^  Lord  Shaftesbury  again  brought  forward  his 
Bill,  haying  revised  it  in  some  points,  which  rendered  it  less  objectionable  to 
the  Beneh  of  Bishops,  bat  withoni  infringing  npon  its  principle.  The  Bill 
was  recommitted  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbory,  were  appointed  members  of  that  Committee. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  Session  did  not  pass  before  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bill 
stood  part  of  the  statute  law  of  tiie  land.  It  established  the  power  of  the 
incumbent  or  curate,  and  the  persons  authorised  by  either  of  them,  to  conduct 
religions  worship  in  »  oehoolioom  or  any  building,  be  it  l»ni  or  pdwe,  in  «iy 
part  of  his  district^  without  in  any  way  being  molested  by  any  power,  judicial 
or  ecclesiasticaL  It  enabled  a  householder  to  use  his  house  for  religious 
worship,  and  to  gather  into  it  any  number  of  persons  without  his  being  any 
longer  subject  to  pains  and  penalties  of  any  kind  whateyer ;  and  it  made  the 
meetings  of  missionaries,  scripture  readers,  and  religious  teachers,  whether 
held  from  house  to  house  or  in  some  regular  place,  lawful  assemblies. 

We  must  now  glance  at  some  of  the  *'  miacellaneous  "  events  of  the  year, 
and  go  back  to  cull  our  extracts  from  the  Diary,  relating  to  matters  of  minor 
public  interest  it  may  be,  but  which  affected  the  private  life  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  were  connected  with  the  main  current  of  his  work. 

March  28th.— On  Monday  spoke  three  times  in  House  of  Lords  on  Sftr<!iuia. 
Opportunity  offered,  and  was  prompted  to  seize  it  by  hope  of  pleasing  SardiTiiau 
Ooyemment,  and  so  inoreasing  one^s  influenoe  to  aid  Waldenses  and  the  Bible 
Society.  Very  f eryent»  and  received,  as  I  thought,  in  silence.  Felt  quite  over, 
whelmed.  This  is  the  painful  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  You  seldom 
know  whether  you  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  your  audienoe,  so  stiff  is  their  phlegm  I 

May  Srd. — ^I  dread,  sadly  dread,  these  schemes  of  national  education.  Faking- 
ton,  who  is  a  good  man,  and  a  sensible  one,  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  scheme  for 
local  rates  to  maintain  the  education  of  the  people.  Such  a  plan  is  a  death- 
warrant  to  the  teaching  of  evangelical  religion.  It  had  better  he  called  *'  a  water" 
rate  to  eostinguuh  religious  fire  among  young  peopleJ**  Here,  indeed,  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  prayer,  for  the  scheme  (little  does  my  honest  and  kind  friend 
Fakington  perceive  it)  poisons  the  very  root,  and  causes  that  *' things,  which 
should  have  been  for  our  peace,  be  unto  us  an  occasion  of  falling.** 

May  8th. — Inglis  is  numbered  with  the  departed.  He  died  the  day  before 
yesterday.  A  man  so  single,  so  peculiar,  has  seldom  existed  in  public  life.  Pure- 
minded,  affectionate,  true,  incorruptible,  governing  all  his  pnblio  actions,  and, 
X  am  sure,  too,  his  private  life,  by  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  he  maintained  a 
career  which  had  no  precedent,  and,  probably,  will  be  no  example.  Everybody 
was  compelled  (there  is  no  other  word)  to  respect  him,  and  those  who  enjoyed  his 
Intimacy,  loved  him. 

During  the  month  of  June  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  busy  with  two  Billfi,       , 
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of  the  Employment  Commisuon  wm  bsned,  and,  evMi  then,  no  direct  legia- 
lative  results  followed.  In  18i3  there  irere  1,600  jmaig  pereoDiB  of  14  years 
old  and  npwards  employed  in  tlUs  bnsineas  in  the  metropolis.  Thoir  Iicioia 
irere  from  fifteen  to  eig'hteen  a  ity,  with  only  from  two  to  ni  honn  tor  mat. 
The  consequence  was  that  conramption  and  impaired  eyenght  were  terribly 
prevalent  amongst  them.  In  184i  «  committee  of  benevolent  ladies  cansMl 
Sunday  work  to  be  abandoned,  and  in  1S63,  the  pinprieton  of  many  dreas- 
maldng  establishments  agreed  to  abide  by  roles,  laid  down  by  an  asKieiatioa 
formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  needlewomen.  Since  tJiat  time^  bow- 
«Ter,  things  had  lapsed  almost  to  th^  fonner  worst  oonditian,  and  liord 
8baft«sbTiT7's  Bill  proposed  that  between  |May  tlie  1st  and  Angnst  the  1st, 
vAich  included  the  "  London  season,"  work  should  be  proliiluted  between 
10  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  between  9  p.Bi.  and 
8  ».m.  An  honr  and  a  half  was  to  be  ^owed  for  meiJs ;  iJl  prooeedingv  tot 
the  enforcement  of  penalties  nnder  the  Bill  were  to  be  taken  at  the  police 
courts,  before  magistrat«a  to  whom  the  inrisdietion  in  these  matters  was  to 
ba  eielnsiTely  committAd.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  had  already  received 
recognition  in  the  three  great  measures,  the  Factory,  the  Ifines  and  Ccdlieiies, 
and  the  Ten  Honrs  Bill. 

Jnne  6th. — Have  prepared  Bills  for  tiie  Chimney  Sweepers  and  Hillinen. 
Sad,  ornel,  overwhelming  their  snfferings ;  but  how  shall  I  prosper  t  All  is  in 
His  hands,  who  oaree  as  mnch  for  the  tmsUeat,  sickliest:  sempstaresi  as  tor  «U  Un 
^nnd  ladies  of  the  laud.  Bnt  it  is  not  the  great  who  are  alone  oharireable  with 
ootmlvance  (to  snit  their  own  oonvenienoe)  at  these  enormons  abuses ;  evarj 
woman  who  is  rich  enongh  to  have  a  Sne  gown  is  partUept  n-fpu^it,  and  the 
wealthy  of  Liverpool,  BiimiDgham,  Norwich,  and  all  the  large  towns,  parpebkte 
the  same  abominatjonB. 

Jnne  16th. — On  Thursday  last  introdnced  Bill  for  relief  of  "Milliners  aitd 
Drefismatert."  Btfttement,  thongh  most  distressing,  reooivod  with  Lttle  favour 
indoon,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  with  none  out  of  doors,  not  a  paper,  except  tlie 
^"jidarrl^  has  ottered  a  word  in  defence  of  these  poor,  helpless,  opprened  giris. 
deferred  ti  ,  „  Copiiijittee  on  Trade." 

Jtnine(jf^^    afl*''  ^^^  close  of  the  Parlismentaiy  Session  Lord  Shaftes- 

'**J1eiJ  to    ],ig  costomary  tour  abroad. 

io  ^       ^tb,     h  /-  stort  on  my  journey  with  a  light  heart ;  far  rather  remain 

j-ft/(i^~*»ajj(j   "^OopP     ^jQ  getting  on  in  life,  and  must  nse,  while  it  lasts,  mv 

/■  aji^t  0/  .    ■    ,     .        jjtjwers,  each  as  they  were,  weaken ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it 

^^  «*A**efi.  "'^lia^P  f  Jl^'^'^  '•  "^^  ^^'"^  and  no  rest ;  aU  aotiou  and  no  atudy ; 

o^^Uah     *bf/         /'^iJPP'y-     ^°^  '^  ^"'^  to  read  a  single  book,  a  single 

*ck   ■         ^bh  ^Qgi^  itt*  the  skill  of  the  matt  otmning  practitioner  to  turn 
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The  journey  which  began  Viihont  lighir-heariedneas  waa  to  end  in  deep 
gloom.  His  son,  Maurice,  had  for  manj  years  been  the  yiotim  of  a  sad 
malady,  and,  while  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  on  his  trayels,  the  news  reached 
him  that  he  had  passed  away. 

I*ord  Shafte^lmry  to  the  Son,  Evelyn  Ashley. 

Basle,  Aug,  21, 1866. 

Mt  dEab  EyxLTiTy — Here,  on  onr  way  to  Lausanne  as  fast  as  we  ooold  go,  we 
reoetYcd  a  telegiftphio  message  to  annonnce  that  dear  Manrioe  had  entered  into 
hifl  rest.  It  has  pleased  Qod  to  take  the  afflicted  child — afflicted  doubtless  in  His 
infinite  wisdom — and  receive  him  into  Paradise.  For  that  he  is  there,  through 
the  boundless  lore  and  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of 
my  own  existence.  His  intellect,  through  a  terrible  succession  of  fits,  had  sunk 
exoeedingly ;  yet  his  heart  was  erect ;  he  was  heard  to  murmur  "  Christ's  King- 
dom, Christ's  Kingdom,*'  and  endeavoured  to  recover  many  texts  that  he  had 
learned  in  earlier  days.  What  a  lesson  is  this  for  the  teaching  of  youth  I  Here 
IB  he  consoled,  and  repealing,  as  it  were,  the  password  into  Heaven  by  the 
splritoal  knowledge  acquired  in  his  merest  childhood,  the  only  remnant  of  mind 
in  an  hour  of  darkness. 

I  have  lost  two  precious  sons  for  the  ^ort  time  of  human  life ;  but  I  have,  by 

the  love  of  Christ,  housed  them  for  ever  in  Heaven.    May  those  who  survive 

w^alk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  and,  after  a  life  of  service  and  faith,  be  gathered 

into  a  blissful  eternity.    I  am  going  to  travel  all  night,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 

Lausanne  for  the  final  work  of  respect  and  affection. 

May  Otod  be  with  you. 

Tours  affectionately,  S. 


Zord  Shaftetbury  to  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley, 

Schwalbaoh,  Sept,  Srd,  1866. 

Mt  deab  Edy, — ^Your  letter,  addressed  to  Lausanne,  followed  me  to  Schwal- 
baoh, and  found  me  recovering,  thank  God,  from  a  singularly  sharp  attack  of 
bilious  cholic.  .  .  .  Poor  dear  Maurice  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
district  (there  being  no  English  churchyard)  attended  by  many  kind  and  sympa- 
thising people.  Wonderful  it  is  that  l^is  feeble  boy  had  such  a  charm  around 
him,  as  to  attract  very  many.  His  intellectual  weakness  and  his  spiritual 
strength  resulted  in  a  very  impressive  combination.  I  have  directed  a  tombstone 
to  his  memoiy,  on  which  will  be  engraved  two  texts  which  he  cherished,  and 
often  repeated,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want ;  '*  '*  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."  How  good  he  now  knows  in  reality ;  he  knew  it 
before  in  faith.  Frequently  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  comfort  him  by  quoting  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  ...  I  have  written 
details  to  St.  Leonards ;  the  children  might  send  you  the  letters.  ...  I  am 
in  perplexity  about  our  fleets.  What  is  that  in  the  Euxine  doing  7  Lyons  seems 
to  have  no  more  energy  than  Dundas.  As  for  Sweaborg,  the  Bussian  account  is 
clearly  a  lying  one ;  it  says  that  '*  we  attempted  to  land  troops,  and  were  beaten 
bock  with  loss."    Not  a  single  man,  thank  God,  was  killed.     .    .    .    Can  you 


> 


a  wonderful  rarietj  of  snbjeots.    Here  ia  one  aa  an  example : — 

Axg.  ISttu — latelleot  la  tittrj^dag  in  tMi  age,  oharaoter  notUng.  IiOt »  man 
make  a  good  apeeoli,  and  he  is  a  goad  man— good  enough,  at  leaa^  for  all  pratt- 
tioal  pni-poMe.  "IUdo  onnota  Tergere ; "  these  pnbllo  araminattona  for  pofalie 
appointmenta  are  hastening  the  oonanmmatioa.  If  a  man  oan  oooMniA  well  a 
paange  in  Tadtna,  or  Hire  a  mathematioal  problem,  it  ii  enongh ;  no  Lnqnirj  la 
to  the  higher  qnalitiee,  moral  fltneaa,  peraonal  adaptation ; — awa;  he  gooa  m  yrritar 
to  TtifHifc^  having  paaaed,  in  nunj  inatanoea,  til*  piUara  of  Horonlea,  noTior  bo  go 
farther— poaaibly  to  rettognde. 

The  followiiig  are  among  the  eloeing  entriea  in  ^e  Diarjr  for  the  j»ar : — 
Deo.  8th.— Wobnrn  Abbej.  Hare  last  night.  What  a  place  I  It  ia  not  a 
palace,  a  bonae ;  it  ia  a  town,  a  mnnioipal  boroogh,  a  city.  Whj,  witJi  all  ita 
appnrtananocM  of  atablee,  gaidena,  ont-bniMinga.  Ao.,  thero  ia  more  briolc,  atoM^ 
and  mortar  tlian  in  a  doien  streete  of  Doroheater  or  Blandf ord.  It  ia  a  "  Kizjalh 
Hniotli,"  "  a  oonglomeration  of  atteeta  "— ooatlj,  aatonnding,  weariaotoe. 

Deo.  12th. — StL  GUce.  Winter  baa  *et  in  eailj  and  vigotooal]'.  SuSeringa  of 
the  poor  Terj  great  The  aoenea,  aa  leoorded  in  the  Folioe  Beporta,  at  the  door* 
of  the  workhonaee,  and  all  night  long,  are  horrifTing.  Board*  of  ClBazdiana, 
TeatiTmen,  Beliering  OfBoeiE,  and  the  President  of  the  P.  L.  Commiaaion,  are 
alike,  either  bmtal,  ignoiant,  or  fooliah.  These  thinge  morbidly  affect  me.  Thej 
are  erer  in  my  mind,  and  during  the  inolement  season  destroy  all  my  oomfort, 
and  aliate  the  enjoTment  of  wha^  by  Qod's  meroy,  I  poaaeaa.  All  is  remediable, 
bnt  not  by  one  man.  And  now  "  philanthropy"  is  at  a  diaooout ;  people  an 
nanaeated  with  hnmanitj  and  "  humanity-mongers,"  and  eapecially  with  myaelf. 
Deo.  27th. — Just  heard  that  Palmerston  designs  to  make  some  lawyers  "Peei* 
for  life " — a  st«p  aa  pemioiooa  as  tt  ia  speoions.  It  most  eventnally,  and  not 
remotely,  destroy  the  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  It  will  b«sin  by  iniiln'Tig  qb  the 
"  Fienoh  Chamber,"  and  end  by  "laMng  as  the  "  American  Senate." 

Written  to  diaanade  bim  ;  bat  otti  ioiu)  ?  The  day  ia  ooma  — "  Venit  maiit«  iww 
*t  ineltKtahih  temfiu  "—and  aU  theae  things  will  faa 
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THB  IKNEB  LIFB. 

**  I  KA.TB  no  desire  whatever  to  be  recorded,  bat  if,  against  my  will,  I  mnst, 
sooner  or  lator,  appear  before  the  public,  I  should  like  the  reality  to  be  told, 
be  it  good  or  be  it  bad,  and  not  a  sham."  So  wrote  Lord  Shaf tesbnrj  to  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends,*  when  the  shadows  of  time  were  length- 
ening. When,  daring  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  was  the  priyilege  of  the 
mriter  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  story  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
these  Yolames,  it  was  his  frequently  reiterated  wish  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  tone  down,  or  explain  away,  his  "  unpopular  religious  yiews,"  as 
be  called  them.  This  wish  has,  of  course,  been  reverently  respected ;  and  if 
these  views  have  not  been  made  clear  throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
^writer  has  failed  to  depict  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

The  narrative  is  now  approaching  a  period  in  his  career  when  he  was  more 
than  ever  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  religious  movements,  and  to  be  the 
Evangelical  leader  in  religious  controversy.  Moreover,  Lord  Fabnerston  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  his  Church  appointoients  were  in  great  measure  to  be 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  will  be  appropriate  in 
this  place,  therefore,  to  pause  in  the  narrative,  and  examine  what  were  his 
distinctive  "  unpopular  religious  views,"  and  what  was  his  position  among 
the  Evangelical  party.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  his  own  spoken  or  written  words ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  in  quoting  from  them,  the  chronology  has  been  to  some  extent  dis- 
regarded, as,  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  the  commencement  of  his  steward- 
ship until  the  time  when  he  gave  in  his  account  of  the  same,  his  theological 
opinions  knew  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

"  I  am  essentially  and  from  deep-rooted  conviction,"  he  said  to  the  writer 
on  one  occasion,  "  an  Evangelical  of  the  Evangelicals.  I  have  worked  with 
them  constantly,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  the  great  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  the  century  have  sprung  from  them.  I  stand  fast  by  the  teachings 
held  by  that  party,  but  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  a  leader  of  that  party." 

That  was  said  in  1884.    In  1856  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane  as  follows : — 

« 

Lord  SJUifteshury  to  Mr,  Haldane, 

Pabis,  Sept.  9th,  1866.. 
Dbab  Mb.  flALDAm.    .    .    .    Tou  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  and  were 
kind  enough  to  address  me  as  a  "  Leader  of  the  Evangelioal  Party."*    This  is  a 
position  too  perilous,  too  uncertain,  and  too  useless  for  any  one  to  aooept.    No 

•  Letter  to  Hi*.  Oonbie,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  HalAaikA. 


■nations.  A  man  that  ospirw  to  be  &  leader,  or  rather  to  aasmne  the  importeixv 
of  one,  must  noir  either  drire  or  be  driven.  The  first  ie  irnpoaaible  in  the  stete  of 
men's  minds  ;  the  eecond  is  dJsf^racefuL 

Besides,  thong-h  tJiere  ore  very  many  points,  Indeed  most  points  in  which  I 
ooocar  tJieolc^cally  wiUi  the  BnuigeiiosJ  par^,  there  are  some  in  which,  as 
friends  or  oounBeUors,  Sm.,  &o,,  I  think  several  of  them  very  far  from  ohaiit^  or 
justioe.  Let  diem  catch  me  tripping  (and  who  oan  always  walk  upright  I),  and 
there  would  be  as  muoh  real  spite  (tbong'h  veiled  under  regret)  and  pIsaBiire,  aa 
among  the  editors  of  newspapers  or  the  congre^don  of  Puseyism. 

I  will  do  all  that  in  me  liee,  tinder  God's  blessing,  to  aid  tbeir  endearoars, 
advance  Che  good  cause,  and  maintain  the  simplicity  of  "  The  Trat^"  but  I  will 
not  aspire  te  "  lead  "  them,  notwithstanding  tlie  band  of  worthy,  noble,  pare- 
mluded  beings  to  be  fonnd  in  their  ranks. 

Toon  very  truly, 

S. 

Lord  Shaftfisbnry  belonged  to  the  older  order  of  Enmgclicals — to  the 
Tenns,  Koinainea,  TopladjB,  Berridg^s,  Simeons,  Orimshaws,  Horreje, 
Scotts,  and  Newtjins  of  %  former  day — to  the  school  represented  by  Hugh 
Stowell,  Hsldane  Stnart,  Edward  Bickersieth,  Hugh  UcNeile,  Henry  'Vrnn, 
William  Marsh,  Alexander  Haldiue,  in  his  own  day. 

He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  hnman  heart  bj 
natnre;  in  the  necessity  of  a  "  new  birth  "  throngh  the  "  revelation  to  each 
jndiTidua!  soul,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  "Word,  of  the  great 
saving  traths  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  the  nnderstaiMlin^ 
la  spiritnally  enlightened  and  the  character  transformed."  He  believed  in 
the  Christian  life  m  a  hnmble,  "  continuona  trust  in  the  Atoning  Blood,"  a 
simple  faith  in  Scripture,  a  constant  prayerfulness,  and  a  recognition  of  th« 
Hand  of  God  in  all  the  events  of  life. 

He  ever  maintained  that  the  Erangelicals  of  his  day  had  deteriorated,  on 

the  ground   that  they  wore  not  aa  clear  in  their  viowa,  as  distinctive  in  their 

principles,   or  as  thoroDgh  in  their  dogmatic  teaching,   as  of   old.     While 

acknowledging  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  leal,  he  beliered  there  was 

»  great  decrease  of  spiritual  teacbing.     "  The  old  atandard  was  lowered,  the 

pnnn  ntilt  was  mixed  with  water,  if  not  with  something  mors  deleterious." 

^^^^^H/a  protestantigjo  *••  >"'*  political.     It  was  not  asserted  simply  as  the 

rgn^        °f  -AwedoQ^   .t^   basis  of  dvil  and  religions  liberty;  it  afFected  lh« 

39,^^.^^°'4*.jTritnallife. 

^^^^^.'^^     ^t^L  '"  ^ ^^'''  " *™'*'  *'■*  "^*'*  °'  prirato  judgniMiti 
■/^     '91^'''^'        tiS'^I^_jta   time,  the  inspiration  of  the  ScripturaB;  it  aaserta 
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and  it  labonrs  to  effect  the  unity  of  the  jOlmrohee  hy  a  nnitj  in  Christ,  far 
moiie  than  bj  assailing  or  defending  establishments  (mistaking  externals  for 
internals),  all  the  combatants  getting  thereby  their  share  of  the  nntshell,  bat 
losing  the  whole  of  the  kernel."  • 

On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  his  tmmpet  never  gave  any 
uncertain  sound.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  That  grand  doctrine,  the  very  life  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Keystone  of  the  Beformation,"  a  doctrine  which  he  felt 
-was  rapidly  on  the  decline  among  all  classes  and  degrees  of  religionists. 
**  The  prominence  almost  nniyersally  given  to  works  apart  from  doctrine,"  he 
says,  "  to  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  to  a  good  life,  to  philanthropy,  so 
called,  to  splendour  and  liberality  in  sacred  things,  to  *  love  of  the  brethren,* 
to  labour  for  others,  to  everything  where  the  notion  of  merit  of  one  form  or 
another,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  can  enter  in,  marks  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  and  we  shall  relapse  into  the  civilisation  of  Athens  and  Rome,  with 
much  brilliancy  and  softness  of  exterior,  worshipping  heroism,  science,  com- 
merce, wealth,  art,  and  everything  human  and  saperhuman,  but  the  One  True 

God/'t 

**  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,"  he  said  on  one  oocasion 

to  the  writer,  "  and  go  not  only  the  whole  length  of  Luther,  but  farther  still ; 

I  accept  the  axiom  of  Doddridge,  '  The  best  act  that  the  best  man  ever  did, 

contains  in  it  that  which  is  worthy  of  condemnation  '—of  course,  that  is,  as 

measured  by  the  standard  of  God  Himself." 

His  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  nothing  but  the 
Scriptures,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  sincere. 

*'  My  invariable  and  invaluable  guide  was  this,"  he  said,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  **  never  to  go  in  action  or  belief 
where  the  Scriptures  would  not  guide  me.  This  never  failed  me ;  and  if  at 
any  time  it  brought  me  where  I  might  have  had  doubt,  I  gave  the  Scripture 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  For  example,  there  is  that  question  of  the  Eternity 
of  Punishment,  so  much  discussed  now.  if  I  maintain  it,  I  do  not  wish  it. 
I  find  it  revealed,  and  must  believe  that,  somehow,  it  is  the  just  judgment  of 
God — to  be  explained  hereafter,  if  it  cannot  be  understood  now." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  never  questioned  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  his 
faith  was  never  staggered  by  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bible,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Bevelation.  "  What  thou  knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter  "  was 
a  favourite  text  with  him,  and  he  applied  it  to  questions  upon  which  other 
men's  minds  were  perplexed.  For  himself,  he  was  content  to  wait;  con- 
vinced that  for  all  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  there  was  an  explanation 
forthcoming,  even  though  it  might  not  come  to  him. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  said : — 

I  have  heard  with  mine  own  ears  a  master  in  Israel  remark  In  a  public 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Preface  to  life  of  Luther,  by  A.  L.  O.  K 
ilbid. 
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wMemblj,  ih»t  to  say  ih»t  thie  Book  of  Ohronioles  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lnkt 
■tood  on  the  same  ground  of  inepiiation  was  to  nttor  an  ontenAble  piopoaitioB. 
I  say  that  to  make  raoh  a  deolaiation  is  to  oonoede  the  whole  ^qneetion.  Han- 
over, men  contend  that  one  part  of  the  Bible  xb  in«pired,  and  that  another  is  not, 
or  that  there  are  differences  in  the  degrees  of  inspiration.  The  whole  miaihantj 
of  the  Bible  is  thus  cat  up  from  beginning  to  end.  Depend  upon  it»  mj  f riendi, 
that  there  is  no  secoritj  whatever  ezoept  in  standing  upon  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  and  saying  with  them  that  the  blessed  old  Book  is  ''6od*s  Woid 
written,**  from  the  very  first  syllable  down  to  the  very  last»  and  from  the  last 
baok  to  the  first* 

Next  to  searching  the  Soriptores  "  experimentally,  spiritoaUj,  dofgmati- 
cally,  for  the  soul's  own  good,  and  as  a  matter  of  personal  religion,  with 
mnoh  retirement  and  prayer,*'  Lord  Shaftesbury  considered  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  set  forth  before  the  world  the  one  **  clear,  distLactive,  experi- 
mental, dogmatic  truth,  summed  up  in  the  word  '  GoepeL'  *'  It  was  his  eon- 
stent  lament  that  clergy  and  laity  alike  were  engaged  in  caring  aboat  many 
things,  and  forgetting  the  one  thing  needful — "  the  Divinity  of  Chri8t»  Hb 
Atoning  Sacrifice,  aud  His  Ooming  Kingdom."  It  was  a  frequent  saying  of 
his  that  "  the  offence  of  the  Cross  has  not  ceased ; "  and  he  urged  at  all  tunes 
—in  the  midst  of  threatened  dismemberments  and  disruptions,  of  disturb- 
ances of  heart  and  feeling,  of  strange  and  novel  theories — ^the  great  duty  of 
all  to  "  know  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crocified.*' 

Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church,  he  exhorts  the 
clergy  to  make  these  truths  continually  the  burden  of  their  preaching. 

For  my  own  part^  I  believe  thst  the  sole  remedy  is  one  of  the  simpleat  and 
one  of  the  oldest ;  not  amusements  for  the  people,  or  a  system  of  seotdar  educa- 
tion, or  this  thing  and  another,  that  are  suggested ;  the  sole,  the  sovereigB 
remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  do  what  we  oan  to  evangelise  the  people  by  proach" 
ing  on  every  oooasion  and  in  every  place,  in  the  grandest  oathedral  and  st  the 
corner  of  the  street^  in  the  royal  palaoe  and  in  the  back  slums,  preaohing  Chriit 
to  the  people,  determined,  like  St.  Paul,  to  "know  nothing  among  men  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.**    I  do  believe  that  the  preaohing  Christ  is  still 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.    It  may,  indeed,  have  ceased  to  produce  its 
proper  effect  upon  the  generation  in  which  we  live ;   but  why  7     Becanae  ir 
many  of  the  pulpits — not  of  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  of  many  Non- 
oonf ormists — preaohing  gives  so  unoertain  a  sound ;  preachers  refrain  so  oom- 
pletely  from  dogmatic  teaching.    It  is  because  so  many  of  the  sermons  preached 
in  these  days,  instead  of  setting  forth  the  Gospel  in  its  simple  yet  majestic 
power,  are  mere  essays :  milk-«nd-watar  dilutions  of  the  saving  tarnths,  whioh 
those  who  deliver  them  have  undertaken  to  proolaun.    It  is  beoanae  there  is  ia 
the  pulpits  to  which  I  allnde,  no  preaohing  to  satisfy  the  hearty  to  meet  the 
affeotiona,  to  purify  the  moral  nature,  that  tiie  power  of  preaohing  hs«  lost  so 
muoh  of  its  effect.    I  am  not  speaking  now  of  fine  folks  who  attend  fashionahk 
places  of  worship,  nor  am  I  speaking  of  that  large  class  called  **  skilled  artiaaUi* 
a  very  numerous  and  jwwerful  body,  who  will,  no  doubt,  in  future,  largely  ia- 

*  Chuioh  Partoral  Aid  Sooiety,  ICay  8, 1862. 
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loenoe  tSie  legrislatloii  ttnd  deBtmies  of  this  oonntey ;  bat  I  am  spealdiiir  of  the 
ftetA  mafls  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  whom  we  fijid  in  our  large  towns,  and  of 
mi  agrioultaral  labourers.  To  these  people  the  power  of  preaching  ib  just  the 
lame  as  it  ever  was,  proYided  it  oomes  from  a  truly  pious  man,  who  appeals  to 
he  heart  and  preaohes  the  simple  truths  of  the  GoepeL  I  have  been  very  muoh 
^mong  this  class,  and  I  know  that  they  will  either  have  religion  of  the  best 
[uality  or  none  at  all.  And  the  religion  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  their 
istimatian,  is  that  which  addresses  itself  to  their  inmost  affections,  softens  all 
heir  sorrows,  and  alleviates  their  miseries  by  showing  them  that  they  have  the 
ympathy  of  their  fellow  men  and  the  still  higher  sympathy  of  the  God  who 
treated  them.* 

Again,  when  urging  npon  the  clergy  the  necessity  ol  being  able  to  meet 
*Yery  man  with  his  own  Idnd  of  weapons,  he  counselled  them  never  to  let 
his  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  great  practical  truths  of  Christianity : — 

Answer  him  by  saying  that  he  has  a  witness  in  his  own  hearty  that  he  needs 
,  Saviour ;  tell  him  not  to  trouble  himself  about  these  minute  things,  for  which 
le  has  little  time  or  leisure,  but  to  examine  his  own  heart ;  hold  up  before  him 
hat  truth  which  is  most  opposed  by  the  natural  heart  of  man^ie  will  admit 
very  thing  rather  than  that — ^hold  up  clearly  before  him  the  great  truth  of  a 
ruoified  Saviour.  This  is  the  great  crucial,  the  great  testing  point.  That  school 
f  objectors  will  give  you  every  single  thing  but  that.  They  will  give  you  the 
ncamation,  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord :  ti^y  will  g^iye  you  almost  every  single 
[ung  that  an  Evangelical  heart  can  desire — ^but  that  they  will  never  give  you. 
hat  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  now  deceiving  so  many,  and  that  is  especially 
tie  way — I  know  it  from  practical  experience — ^in  whidi  they  are  getting  hold 
f  so  many  highly-educated  young  women  of  this  country ;  speaking  to  them 
bout  our  Lord  as  if  they  loved  Him  more  than  any  other  class  of  men  loved 
[inif  and  considered  Him  the  very  height  of  human  perfeotiGn ;  and  thus  turning 
lem  away  from  the  great  saving  truth,  without  which  no  other  truth  in  Scrips 
ire  would  be  worth  having'-HBalvation  by  a  cruoifled  Bedeemer.  I  say,  theore- 
>re,  that  though  it  is  not  neoeasary  for  you  to  deal  with  oontroversy,  you  should 
9  armed  at  all  i>oints  and  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you.t 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  unfaltering  belief  in  the  special  and  particular 
peration  of  Divine  Providence,  even  in  matters  of  comparatively  minor  im* 
ortanoe :  of  his  childlike  confidence  in  Gk>d  as  the  *'  hearer  and  answerer  of 
rayer,"  we  have  already  spoken  in  these  pages.  There  is  one  other  subject 
}  which  reference  has  also  been  made,  but  which  should  be  mentioned  more 
articularly  now — ^his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
ord.  It  entered  into  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  it  stimulated  him  in  the 
idst  of  all  his  labours ;  it  gave  tone  and  colour  to  all  his  hopes  for  the 
itnre.  The  motto  engraven  upon  the  flaps  of  the  envelopes  he  daily  used, 
>re  the  inscription,  '*  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus,"  in  the  original  Greek. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was  that  this  subject  first  took  hold  upon  ma," 

•  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  7, 186a 
t  Chimh  Psstoni  Aid  Sooiety,  May  6, 1864. 


I  have  on  several  octutsions  taken  upon  me  to  point  out  to  the  clergj  that  it 
ahonld  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  preaching.  I  made  »  speech  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  aaid, '  Ton  begin  to  see  that  the  world  cannot  be  saTed  hj  hmnsB 
agency ;  it  most  be  bj  the  coming  again  of  Christ.  Aa  a  Chnicb,  yon  are  fnll 
of  self-righteonsnesB.  Yon  think  jon  can  do  all  bj  joiirselTe»,  and  do  sot 
eren  hint  at  a  SMOnd  Advent.'  Things  are  better  than  thej  were,  bowerer. 
I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  the  rarest  thing  possible  to  hear  the  subject 
referred  to.  I  know  there  are  many  difficnlties  connected  with  it,  and  tiiat 
different  views  are  held-  I,  for  example,  concur  in  almost  everything  said  bj 
Ur.  Grattan  Gninneea,*  except  tlte  astronomical  part  which  I  do  not  mider- 
■fautd.  Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied :  the  great  event  is  not  far  oft  '  Behold, 
I  come  quickly '  does  not  mean,  '  Behold,  I  come  in  a  hurry,'  bnt '  when  tlw 
tjmes  are  ripe."  Everything  is  ripening.  God  ia  doing  His  own  woA. 
Preachers  and  missionaries  see  now  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  them.  Difficul- 
ties are  moltiplying  in  every  department  of  things.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
Gladstone  sud  to  •  friend  of  mine, '  God  help  the  man  who  has  to  gnvem 
this  country  in  twenty  years'  time.' " 

,  In  a  letter  toUr.  Hind  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  tbeToongUen'sCliristiaa 
Association,  he  vrrot* : — 

This  dispensation  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  jet  onr  Lord  delajetl)  His 
ooming ;  and  why  I  Perhaps  He  comes  not,  beoansB  so  few  people  ask  Him  to 
oome.  Were  eflectnal  fervent  pnifer  of  righteoaa  men  multiplied  a  hundredfold, 
the  sbta  of  tliingi  might  be  changed,  and  many  now  aliro  might  live  to  see  the 
fnlfllment  of  the  promise  which  Is  the  grand  and  only  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.    Speak  to  the  young  men  to  lay  tliis  event  deeply  to  heart. 

Hiss  Harsh,  one  of  his  greatly  valued  friends,  writing,  after  bia  decAase, 
an  "  In  HemoHam  "  letter  to  tlie  Record,  remarks :  " '  There  is  do  real 
remedy,'  he  often  said,  '  for  all  tliis  mass  of  misery,  Init  in  the  retniu  of  onr 
Lord  Jesua  Clirist.  Why  do  we  not  plead  for  it  every  time  we  hoar  the 
clock  strike  ? ' " 

Scattered  thronghont  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diaries  tliere  are  a  great  ninnber 

™  PasaagBB,  in  which  he  expresses,  very  clearly,  his  views  upon  many  vital 

™Kioaa  points.     ^  few  of  thera  have  been  collected,  and  are  given  here. 

^^^,  ^-  tetter  tJmjj   ^jj.y  words  of  oars,  will  describe  that  pliase,  of  his  life 

iri'tA  -,  It**  '°»  ^tza;  -oring'  ^  the  whole — the  life  of  quiet,  joyfnl  commonion 

****  A  *''^'fc*^v,  //*y-    ^  **  ■"*  ''^**"'  ""7  "^y  *"  thinking  mbida,  and 

>kt*-*         ^^^/T*^   hearts,  that  itia  a"]ittle  flook"towhom  the  Father 
%jf^^ ^iCii'  Approaohini  End  of  Uia  Af*." 
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111  give  the  kin^om  ?  And  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  self -delusion  of  many, 
kio  oonf  ess  that  they  are  sinners,  and  hope,  in  that  oonf  ession,  to  be  seonre,  aiul 
ho  yet  do  nothing  to  extrioate  themselyes  from  the  sin  they  acknowledge.  The 
leat  mmw  of  oonforming  and  oonftaing  people  have  no  zeal,  no  *'oharity" — 
wish  our  translatozB  had  retained  the  trae  word  **  lore  " — ^no  burning  love  for 
le  honour  of  God,  no  bmning  love  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
ankind ;  and  yet,  without  this,  there  is  no  tme  and  yital  religion  in  the  heart 


Christmas  Day,  1852. — I  am  taught  on  this  day  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  being  in 
le  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  and  yet  He 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
as  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He 
ambled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  oroes." 
h  we  believe  this  ?  ^n  we  believe  this  ?  It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  quite  impos- 
ble  to  do  BO  on  any  grounds  of  experience  or  human  reasoning.  Nothing  but 
oripture  can  interpret  Scripture.  I  should  reject  it,  if  announced  to  me  by 
I  an.  I  accept  it,  believe  it,  bless  it^  as  announced  in  Holy  Writ.  The  text  that 
\yB  *'  Gk)d  is  Love  *' — ^the  pure,  perfect  spirit  of  Love  itself —-explains  it  all ;  and, 
ke  the  Israelites,  I  bow  the  head  and  worship. 


June  19th,  1853. — Sunday.  This  is  a  passage  from  Bishop  Stillingfleet : 
Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  to  change  the  person  to  whom  we 
»ray ;  but  prayer  to  God  doth  not  change  Him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things 
»rayed  for  1 "  A  great  passage,  and  very  explanatory  of  the  difficulty  oftentimes 
tarted,  that  the  will  of  the  all-seeing,  all-knowing,  all-judging  God  is  to  be 
Li  verted  or  nullified  by  the  pertinacity  of  man  1  The  will  of  God  is  always,  at 
very  moment,  in  every  place,  in  all  circumstances,  and  towards  all  persons,  to  be 
gracious  and  merciful.  Every  bounty  and  goodness  that  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
nen  can  desire,  are  ever  flowing  from  Him ;  but  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
iiem;  they  are,  therefore,  for  the  time,  lost^  and  man  sinks  in  misery;  but 
>rayer,  intense  prayer,  that  spirit  by  which  men  "  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not 
x>  faint,**  begets  in  us  the  aptitude,  the  capability,  to  apprehend  that  which  God 
s  ever  bestowing ;  and  toe  are  changed  while  Se  continues  **  the  same  yesterday, 
jo-day,  and  for  ever."  

April  3rd,  1854. — ^Beading  2nd  Chronicles.  The  older  I  am,  the  more  I  love 
that  book.  It  should  be  studied,  weighed,  and  prayed  over,  hour  after  hour,  by 
Bvery  man  in  public  life.      


Oct  11th,  1857.— Bead  in  afternoon  Matt.  xzv.  What  a  revelation  of  the 
future  judgment  on  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race  I  Those  on  the  left 
hand  are  condemned,  not  for  murder,  robbery,  debauchery,  not  for  breaches  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  for  open  blasphemy,  not  for  sins  they  have  eommitted,  but  for  duties 
that  th^  have  omitted.  And  is  not  this  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  j 
The  great  mass  do  not  commit  great  crimes  ;  did  they  so,  society  would  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  but  they  go  on,  day  after  day  to  their  life's 
end,  *i>^iTiViTiyr  of  themselves,  very  little  of  others,  and  nothing  of  God.  Bioh  and 
poor  are  alike ;  the  rich  are  absorbed  by  enjoyment^  the  poor  by  necessity,  the 


my  Nrnme  I "  "  Have  yon  l»boiued  for  tbe  physiakl  wnd  apiritiul  welfare  of  Tour 
t^low  Binnenl"  St^  Jame*  (iv.  17)oonde)uei  the  ipirit  of  our  Lord's  wib^ 
"Therefore  to  him  that  knoweUi  tado^ood  and  doelfi  it  not,  to  him  it  is  am." 

Haroh  SOth,  18BB.— St  Gtlea'a.  Tegterdsy,  again  taw  Stmt.*  He  waa  fnU 
of  the  same  oonfldenoe,  oalm  and  reaigned.  "  Christ  died  for  erer7  one,"  lie  said ; 
"  I,  for  0M,  among  tite  test"  Here  he  realiied  the  hiKhest  point  of  ChtiatiM:i 
lite,  In  appropriating  to  hlinMlf ,  in  faith  and  lore,  the  meiita  id  oar  dear  Lmd 
and  Sarionr.  • 

March  18th,  1S68. — The  larger  portion  of  those  who  profaos  to  believtt,  ^ 
eagerly  eliminating  from  their  creed  all  dogma  and  dootrine.  They  aoeept  thm 
Soriptnrei  just  as  far  as  it  nitB  Uieir  philosophy.  Bnoh  will  be  the  religfitm  (rf 
the  fntnre,  in  which  Tishnn,  Hahemet,  Jnpiter,  and  Jeens  Christ  will  all  be  npon 
a  level ;  with  some,  all  equally  good,  wi^i  others,  all  equally  bad. 

Aagnst  26th.— What  ia  the  nltimato  good  that  these  banghlj  wms  of  adenoe 
seek  fm  thamselves  and  for  mankind?  When  Professor  Godwin  has  brought 
thonsanda  to  believe  that  we  sprang  &oiu  a  mmhroom ;  when  Professor  Hnzley 
has  taught  as  many  that  we  sprang  from  a  monkey ;  when  Professor  Tyndall 
has  satisfied  myriads  that  prayer  is  rain,  useless,  nnphilaaophioal,  ridicoloos ; 
when  the  seveaOi  oommandmeat  Is  proved,  "inteUeoUuJly,"  as  Pnsey  says,  "to 
be  no  longer  neoessary  " ;  when  pol^amy  is  permitted  and  divorce  rendered  ten 
times  more  easy ;  when,  with  Hr.  Mill,  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  mnoh  monlity 
In  the  Koran  superior  to  that  in  the  Qeepels ;  when  Bevelation  is  aooepted  only 
as  a  myth  ;  and  soienoe  acknowledged  as  the  only  eonroe  whence  a  man  may 
leam  "  whence  he  oometh  and  whither  he  goeth  " ;  how  shall  we  be  better,  wiser, 
happier  t  What  will  it  add  to  the  joys  of  men  of  leisnre,  ease,  and  education  t 
but,  especially,  what  will  it  add  to  those  of  Uie  poor,  the  sickly,  the  de«Utate,  to 
the  peasant,  the  mechanic  J  Aek  not  what  it  vriU  add ;  tnm  to  the  Book  of  Gcd, 
and  see  what  it  will  tske  away. 

Deo.  2Ist— Every  one,  regardless  of  all  that  he  speaka,  writes,  or  does  in 
"speot  of  things  religions,  claims  for  himself — and  the  easy  world  aocoida  the 
alalia — a  ah^n  in  (he  Christian  name  and  Christian  sentiment.  They  vary  in 
'"^  Ciethod,  and  dagr^^    "  Broad  Choroh  "  far  the  members  of  the  Gstablish- 


tig  r).^*^'4  iacla^i^  0^  indifferent,  they  are  the  majoritjj)  and  "  Liberality  "  for 
apeai  '^"ten,  Unt^  jjplionions  expressions  under  whioh  are  entertained  areiy 
^  9<^  ^Dd  darren  ^  j]«lisf,  from  •  slight  perplexity  to  nnqaalifiadmaterialisiiL 
.^^t-,  J^^Vi'^-a^'irei  to  handle  with  freedom  and  levitj  what  they  da 
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aooept;  to  make  mui's  inteUeotnal  powers  tlie  rule  ttnd  meaonre  of  God*B 
ProTidenoe,  and  the  limit  to  what  has  been  reyealed ;  and  with  all  this,  as  most 
of  them  dO|  to  assert  extemallj  that  they  ha^e  a  sentiment  of  religion  within — 
they  do  not  explain  what— this  is,  in  the  pedantio  slang  of  the  day,  **  the  School 
of  Thought  I  '*  Tmly,  it  has  the  "  form  of  godliness ;  **  bat  how  manifestly  it 
**  denies  the  power  thereof."  The  power  of  godliness  demands  prostration  of 
heart,  a  deep  sense  and  feeling  of  sinfulness,  of  wretohed  infirmity,  of  nttor 
nnworthiness  in  the  sight  of  GM,  of  the  neoensiiy  of  f  orgiyeness  by  the  lore  and 
through  the  strength  of  Another  I  Do  these  thoughts  accompany  and  influence 
within,  the  outward  profession  of  religion  in  the  present  day?  In  a  few,  no 
doubt ;  for  God  has  His  seven  thousand,  but  the  rest  are  under  a  strong  delusion, 
and  th^  believe  a  lie.    .    .    . 

Jan.  25thy  1870. — ^We  axe  prolific  just  now  in  associations,  unions,  and  leagues, 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  We  have  a  league  for  secular  and  compulsory 
Education.  We  have  another  for  the  reverse.  Unions  to  promote  Ritualism, 
unions  to  put  it  down,  unions  to  make  Sundays  pleasurable,  unions  to  make  them 
solemn,  and  now  we  have  in  prospect  an  "  Evangelical  Union,**  which  cannot  be, 
in  our  present  state,  anything  but  a  union  of  words  and  expressions,  of  wishes 
and  fears,  of  arguments  and  plans,  without  the  possibility  of  union  in  any  one 
course  of  action,  or,  indeed,  of  any  combined  and  concentrated  doclaration. 
People  are  speaking  glibly  of  Evangelical  union,  without  knowing  what  an 
Evangelical  is.    .    .    •         

Jan.  31st,  1871«— Beally  I  have  more  to  fear  from  the  defenders  of  religion 
than  I  have  from  its  assailants.  More  mischief  seems  to  be  done,  in  many 
instances,  by  those  who  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  than  by  those  who 
would  overihrow  itw  Let  the  Bible  toll  its  own  story,  use  its  own  language,  make 
ita  own  appeals.  Enforce  all  these,  but  add  nothing  of  your  own.  The  "  scientific 
friends  **  are  as  dangerous  as  the  **  soientific  enemies.'*  Revelation  is  addressed  to 
the  hearty  and  not  to  the  intolleot.  Gk)d  cares  little,  comparatively,  for  man's 
intellect ;  He  cares  greatly  for  man*s  heart.  **  Two  mites  **  of  faith  and  love, 
are  of  infinitely  higher  value  to  Him  than  a  **  whole  treasury  '*  of  thought  and 
knowledge.  Satsn  reigns  in  the  intellect ;  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  Try  the 
Scriptures  intellectnally  merely,  and  you  will  encounter  no  end  of  difficulties, 
and  these  difficulties  will  agiteto  and  darken  your  moral  and  spiritual  perception 
of  the  truth.  Try  them  by  the  hearty  and  you  will  find  such  a  flood  of  comfort, 
conviction,  and  assurance,  that  all  difficulties  will  vanish,  and  even  those  started 
by  science  will  fade  away;  for  faith  and  gratitude  will  set  them  down  to 
ignorance  and  incajMunty,  and  revel  in  the  whole  force  of  the  discovery  that 
haiowledge,  material  and  philosophical,  is  for  time,  but  love  for  eternity.    .    . 

April  28th. — ^How,  in  logic  or  common  sense,  can  a  man  have  merit  in  the 
sight  of  God  7  To  have  merit,  so  as  to  constitute  a  claim,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
claim,  on  another,  must  rest  on  an  independence  between  the  parties :  a  power  in 
one  to  do  something  to  whioh  the  other  is  not  already  entitied.  God  created 
man,  and  gave  him  all  his  faculties  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  God  has  an  unlimited 
right  to  every  act,  word,  and  thought  of  tiie  being  He  has  formed.  What  can  a 
man  offer  to  God  that  is  not  already  God*s  own !    God  gave  the  faculties,  and  to 
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Him  most  retam  every  operation  of  them.  If  man  deroted  to  Qod,  perfeci 
obedience,  perfect  love,  from  the  beginnin^r  of  his  life  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  without  a  momenVs  snspenfflon,  or  a  partiole  eyen  of  infirmity,  he  would 
■imply  have  cleared  himBelf  of  God's  anger :  he  would  have  done  nothing  at  all 
to  establish  a  right  on  Good's  favoor. 


Koy.  19th. — Sunday.  We  must  be  very  oareful  in  our  statements  of  what 
Gkxl  can  do,  and  what  He  cannot  do.  *'  There  is  no  limit,"  says  that  admirable 
man,  Boultbee,  *  ''  to  His  power,  saye  that  which  inyolyes  a  contradiction,  physical, 
rational,  or  moral."  Now,  what  is  a  contradiction  7  a  contradiction  in  reference 
to  the  Almighty?  Seyeral  things  might  be  contradictions  aoooiding  to  oar 
reason  and  intellect ;  bat  our  reason  and  intellect  are  created  things,  and  formed 
within  certain  limits,  and  for  certain  purposes.  We  are  not  so  constmcted  as  to 
be  able  to  fathom  these  things — we  ought  not  eyen  to  examine  the  surface,  when 
we  know  that  we  can  neyer  in  this  Uf e  reach  the  bottom.  St.  Paul  has  said  that 
"  God  cannot  lie."  But  is  that  said  to  declare  an  impossibility,  a  defect  of  power, 
an  utter  incapability  ?  I  trow  not.  It  is  a  human  expression,  to  exprega  the 
truth,  unchangeableness,  unbounded  loye,  the  wonderful  character  of  God.  As 
we  say  in  ordinary  life,  **  a  man  etwld  not  do  such  and  such  thing,**  because  we 
firmly  belieye  that  he  would  not  do  it. 


Jan.  30th,  1872. — "  Oh,"  says  Fronde,  and  others  like  him,  "  beoaose  we  write 
and  speak  thus,  you  charge  us  with  hating  God.*'  **  No,  not  in  these  terma,**  we 
should  reply.    **  We  charge  you  with  hating  Sit  Chriit"    .    .    . 


April  14th,  1873. — ^Haye  been  reading  Calyin's  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Sorip- 
tures.'*  They  are  singularly  yigorous  and  conyincing.  They  abound  in  piety, 
learning,  discernment,  and  power  of  fathoming  and  penetration.  Eyerything 
seems  to  haye  been  written  after  long  and  deep  deliberation ;  and  hence  a 
wonderful  consistency  with  himself  throughout  I  can  hardly  oonoeiye  the 
labour  that  he  must  haye  bestowed  on  his  works.  Such  thoughts,  refined, 
balanced,  compared,  finished,  and  recorded,  demand  more  toil  and  mind  than  are 
giyen  by  a  hundred  critics.  Tet  I  bless  God  that  we  are  hereafter  to  be  judged 
by  Christ,  and  not  by  Calyin.  With  all  his  piety,  goodness,  truth,  he  is  awfully 
seyere,  and  does  not  seem  to  be,  like  oar  blessed  Lord,  *'  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities." 

Testerday,  Easter  Sunday,  took  Lard*s  Supper.  God  be  praised.  When  reading 
St.  John,  and  the  last  words  on  the  Cross,  **  It  is  finished,**  conyinced  that^  if  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true,  Christ  would  haye  said  ^  It  is  begun."  It 
is  begun,  the  series  of  sacrifices  now  commenced  by  my  death,  to  be  repeated  to 
the  end  of  time.  Again  in  CorinthianB :  "  Ye  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come.**  On  the  Bomish  assumption,  we  do  not  i?M%o  forth,  or  proclaim,  or  com* 
mriMrate,  the  Iiord*s  death  each  time  we  take  the  Holy  Sacrament.  We  eamm 
His  death,  we  reiteto  it,  we  eompan  it.    All  alike  foolish  and  blasphemous. 

*  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Boultbee,  Principal  of  St.  John*i  College  of  Diviaity,  Highbuiy. 
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Apiril  16 th.  —  Doddrid^,  in  hia  paraphrase  po^*^enting  in  Sect  170  on 
^ark  xiT.  72,  oalls  the  Authorised  Version  a  "  yalnabld  tnuulation."  I  wish  that 
in  the  two  passages,  John  vL  20,  and  zviii.  5,  the  Greek  words,  being  the  same, 
liad  been  rendered  by  the  same  in  English.  The  result  would  be  most  striking. 
The  very  same  words  operate  two  very  opposite  effects.  ''  It  is  11 "  overwhelmed 
:and  threw  to  the  earth  his  furious  adversaries.  **  It  is  1 1"  gave  at  once  security 
and  joy  to  his  terrified  friends.    ... 


April  3rd,  1874. — Good  Friday.  The  events  of  this  day  are  so  astounding,  so 
infinitely  beyond  the  comprehension,  feeling,  and  even  the  imagination  of  man^ 
so  contrary  to  all  our  selfishness,  so  inconsistent  with  all  our  habits,  so  supremely 
wonderful,  inexplicable,  and  unparalleled,  that  did  we  not  know  God  to  be  love, 
3Uid  His  blessed  Son,  therefore,  the  same — ^pure,  absolute,  boundless  love — we 
oonld  hardly,  I  think,  believe  a  word  of  such  a  plan  and  performance  of  redemp- 
tion. It  is  only  by  seeing  Him  as  the  real,  single,  intense,  eternal,  and  illimitable 
principle  of  love,  that  we  can  bring  our  feeble  minds,  perverted  judgments,  and 
corrupt  hearts,  to  a  conclusion  even  that  the  thing  was  possible. 


May  14th,  1878.  ...  is  falling  rapidly  into  the  errors  of  the  day.  He 
preaches  very  smooth  things.  In  a  long  sermon  about  forgiveness  and  God*8 
mercy,  he  only  mentioned  **  sin  **  once.  '*  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  that  I  intend  to 
snppress  God's  hatred  of  sin.  God  forbid."  And  there  it  ended.  Then,  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  in  order  to  magnify  the  mercy  of  God,  he  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  no  one  in  this  congregation  who,  having  come  to  the  service  an  unbeliever, 
may  not  leave  it  justified  before  God."  That  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  truly 
stated ?  What  is  belief  ?  What  does  it  contain  1  What  does  it  demand?  Does 
it  demand  conviction  of  sin,  confession  of  sin,  repentance  and  faith  7  All  these 
things,  except  faith,  are  dropped  now-a-days,  and  people  are  led  to  believe  that  to 
accept  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  to  wish  for  His  salvation,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  a  heart  turned  to  Grod.  It  requires  no  self-abasement,  no  confession  of 
the  justice  of  the  Divine  wrath,  no  acknowledgment  of  inherited  corruption; 
and,  disguise  it  as  the  preacher  may,  no  sense  of  demerit,  and  no  sense  of  deserved 
condemnation.  It  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  an  easy,  agreeable  acceptance  of  a 
pleasant  invitation,  to  be  had  at  any  time  that  is  convenient  to  you.  Herein  lies 
the  seed  of  an  incipient  Antinomianism. 


April  20th. — ^Easter  Sunday.  The  simple  dignity  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is,  in  itself  an  ample  evidence  of 
its  truth.  An  event  so  stupendous,  the  aooomplishment  of  prophecy  so  clear,  the 
fulfilment  of  promise  so  true,  and  the  manifestation  of  Almighty  power  so 
irresistible,  are  recorded  in  a  few  colloquial  words,  without  note  or  comment^ 
without  effort  to  impress  the  reader  or  magnify  the  issue.  Contrast  this  with 
auy  merely  human  composition  (real  or  imaginary)  to  set  forth  the  life  and 
ttchievements  of  a  hero,  and  mark  the  difference.  Tlie  panegyrist  cannot  trust  to 
the  facts  alone,  or  to  the  deductions  of  his  readers,  he  must  amplify,  place  in 
seversd  lightB,  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
I  I 
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Nov.  28tlL — Believers  and  anbelieverB  have,  eaoh  of  them,  their  fears,  but  bow 
different  in  intensity  and  duration  I  The  nnbelioTer,  whenever  he  reflaote,  mnat 
feel,  "  What  if  it  all  be  tme  7  **  The  believer,  in  a  moment  of  depro—ian,  maj 
think,  "What  if  none  of  it  be  tme ?  **  The  unbeliever  dismiases  refleotioQ,  and 
goes  on  as  before.  The  believer  indulges  it,  and  it  iasoes  in  redoubled  asBuranoa 
and  joy.  

Aug.  17th«  1880.— Bead  this  morning,  the  first  thing,  Psalms  xo.  and  zoL — 
'*  The  song  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.**  Blessed  be  the  name  and  znemaiy  of 
that  true,  noble,  beloved  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  doubtLeas  our 
Saviour  would  have  said  of  him,  as  he  said  of  Abraham,  ''He  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.** 

In  what  spirit  and  in  what  sense  did  the  old  believing  Hebrews  read  those 
two  compositions  7  Is  it  probable — ^nay,  is  it  possiblo— >that  men,  reading  and 
hearing  such  things  with  humble  understandings  and  devout  hearts,  should  not 
have  felt  and  seen  that  there  was  in  store  for  God*s  real  people,  an  eternity 
of  life,  of  happiness^  and  of  truth  f 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1856—1868. 

From  1855  to  1865 — ^the  years  during  which  Lord  Palnierston  was  Prime 
Mmister — ^the  Diary  of  Lord  Shafiesbnry  is  scantier  than  at  any  other 
period  of  his  life,  one  Tolnme  containing  the  whole  of  the  entries  for  the  ten 
years.  They  are  snfiQciently  fall,  however,  to  give  a  clear  acoonnt  of  the 
labours  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  a  succinct  history  of  the  times. 
There  are,  throughout  those  years,  many  entries  referring  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
Church  appointments,  but  these  we  shall  reserve  until  later,  in  order  to  mark 
the  whole  progress  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  action  in  relation  to  them. 

Against  any  encroachment  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
liord  Shaftesbury  always  came  to  the  front  with  a  vigorous  opposition.  He 
bad  placed  himself  at  tiie  head  of  many  societies  for  guarding  it,  and,  at  any 
time,  could  put  in  motion  a  vast  system  of  religious  machinery  to  resist  the 
movements  made  by  secularists,  or  others,  for  "  violating  the  Lord's  Day." 
For  over  forty  years,  in  Parliament,  at  public  meetings,  by  appeals  through 
the  press,  and  by  every  other  means  within  his  reach,  he  kept  up  an  unceasing 
warfare: — sometimes  to  obtain  restrictive  legislation  on  the  subject,  but 
always  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Day  of  Best  on  the  conscience  and*, 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes.  In  hi» 
speeches  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  and 
the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  over  both  of  which  ho 
presided,  he  enforced  what  he  regarded  as  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges 
of  the  Sabbath  in  relation  to  social,  domestic,  political,  and  religious  life ;  and 
as,  year  by  year,  there  were  fresh  attempts  made  in  and  out  of  Parliament  U> 
procure  the  opening  of  museums  and  places  of  amusement  on  that  day,  so» 
year  after  year,  to  the  very  dose  of  his  life,  he  was  zealously  at  work 
organising  fresh  efforts  to  resist  the  threatened  encroachments.  **Your 
political  liberties,"  he  said  on  one  occasion  to  the  members  of  the  Working 
Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  "  are  more  secure  under  the  charter  of 
the  Sabbath,  than  they  can  be  under  all  the  charters  which  were  ever  given 
by  any  of  our  kings,  including  that  of  Bunnymede  itself.  That  charter  i» 
greater  than  any  other  that  Gk)d  has  ever  given  to  man.  It  is  as  great  as  the 
sanctity  of  His  own  Book." 

We  have  seen  his  action  in  1847  with  regard  to  Sunday  labour  in  the 

Post-office,  and,  subsequently,  in  stopping  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters 

throughout  the  kingdom.    In  1854  he  succeeded  in  passing  a  Sunday  Closing 

of  Pablio  Houses  Act — which,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  following  year 

I  I  2 
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by  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act.    And  now  we  mnst  look  at  some  of  his  forths 
efforts  in  the  same  cause. 

Any  thing  that  would  tend  to  make  the  English  Snnday  approximate  to 
that  of  the  French  was  hatefol  to  him.  He  had  no  sympadiy  with  tiie 
saying,  "  Ennui  was  bom  in  London  on  a  Snnday/'  as  he  shows  in  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

Sept  23rd,  1865.— The  stir  in  Paris  on  the  Loid*s  Day  is  like  the  breaking  up 
of  a  mill-dam.  It  is  a  rush,  a  torrent  that  carries  all  before  it.  Each  one  must 
judge  for  himself,  but,  putting  aside  the  religious  considerations,  I  vastly  prefer, 
for  a  day  of  repose,  the  deadness  of  London.  0ne*8  head  whirls  with  the  fksw  of 
vehicles  and  the  unceasing  masses  of  human  life,  that  make  the  streets  and  walks 
almost  groan  with  their  weight.  The  people  seem  to  delight  in  the  impossibility 
of  moving  backward  and  forward  without  jostling  one  another.  But  so  fax  from 
being  enlivening,  the  spectacle  is,  to  my  mind,  actually  depressing.  It  is  terrible, 
painful,  alarming  to  see  so  wholesale,  resolute,  national  a  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  Whether  it  be  disbelief  or  disobedience,  the  result  is  distressing,  and 
weighs  one  down  with  the  reflection  that  millions  are  set  in  open  resistance  to 
the  Most  High,  and  are  bent  on  gfiving  the  victory  to  the  flesh  over  the  spirit,  to 
time  over  eternity,  to  the  god  of  this  world  over  the  God  of  the  other.  "They 
crown,'*  as  old  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  **  their  cups  with  roses  and  their  heads  with 
folly  and  forgetfulness.** 

This  excites  one*s  sorrow,  and,  I  trust,  one's  prayers.  Another  spectacle 
excites  my  indignation.  Every  sense  of  humanity,  kindness  and  jnstioe,  is 
shocked  by  the  perpetual  unbroken  labour  of  the  working-man  on  the  Sabbath 
Day.  Buildings  proceed,  and  thousands  toil  as  though  they  had  no  limbs  to  be 
reposed,  and  no  rights  to  be  respected.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  sixty  years  of 
revolution  this  country  has  undergone  7  Shall  we  wonder  if  it  enter  soon  on 
another  half  century  of  woe  and  conflict? 

And  yet  there  are  many  in  England,  some  from  ignorance,  some  from  malignity, 
who  would  reduce  us,  or,  as  they  would  say,  elevate  us  to  a  Parisian  leveL 

In  1856  there  were  two  causes  for  grave  apprehension  th«t  the  Paxisian 
Sunday  was  to  be  introduced  into  England.  Sunday  bands  were  permitted 
in  the  metropolitan  parks,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  throw 
open  the  Crystal  Palace  on  that  day,  while  the  old  attempt  to  legalise  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum  on  Sundays  was  renewed  wit^  greatly 
increased  vigour. 

As  regards  the  Crystal  Palace^  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  a  personal 
grievance.  When  the  enterprise  was  taking  shape,  he,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  and  some  fear  with  regard  to  it,  had  come  forward 
to  support  the  effort,  and  had  presided  at  the  enthusiastic  meeting  in  which 
its  future  was  determined.  "Having  obtained  a  guarantee  that  it  woold^ 
under  trustees,  be  turned  to  the  best  purposes,  and  that  it  would  not  be  open 
on  Sundays,"  he  noted  in  his  Diary  at  the  time,  "I  deemed  it  right  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  safe  and  useful  recreations  of  the  people — ^to  please  them,  at 
any  rate,  by  malri^ig  the  attempt." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  anxiety  that  he  watched  the  movemenlB 
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of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  with  no  littlo  tervonr  thai  he  addressed 
an  enormons  gathering  of  Snnday-school  teachers  in  Exeter  Hall,  met  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  protesting  against  the  proposed  opening  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday. 

His  opposition  to  Sunday  bands  in  the  metropolitan  parks  was  destined  to 
occasion  him  considerable  inconvenience.  Popnlar  feeling  was  very  strong 
in  certain  quarters  upon  any  interference  with  the  right  of  people  to  do  as 
they  pleased  on  the  Sunday.  In  the  preyious  year  Lord  Bobert  Grosrenor 
had  introduced  a  Bill  to  prevent  Simday  trading  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
people,  thinking  that  their  liberty  was  being  infringed,  commenced  a  series 
of  Sunday  riots  in  Hyde  Park,  and  continued  them  for  several  Sundays  until 
they  gained  their  end— the  withdrawal  of  the  BilL  In  the  course  of  these 
riots  serious  cases  of  personal  violence  had  occurred,  windows  had  been 
Ivoken,  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  set  fire  to  houses. 

When,  therefore,  in  1856,  Lord  Shaftesbury  commenced  a  campaign 
against  Sabbath  desecration — with  which,  by  the  way.  Lord  Bobert 
Grosvenor's  measure  had  nothing  to  do,  as  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  "better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  only  to  the  pressure  on  certain 
tradespeople  who  desired  a  full  day  of  rest — ^he  did  so  at  considerable  peril. 
In  February  he  took  the  chair  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Best 
Association,  with  the  following  result : — 

Feb.  11th. — ^The  enemy  had  been  beforehand,  and  packed  the  room  very  dez- 
terously,  by  scattering,  not  concentrating,  their  numbers.  The  chairman,  there* 
fore,  was  not  even  master  of  the  platform ;  all  wna  noise  and  confusion ;  all 
threatened  violence,  if  not  of  blows — though  that  was  very  near — ^yet  of  perilous 
pressure.  Seeing  that  order  was  imixMsible,  because  disorder  was  predetermined* 
«nd  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  arise  from  a  prolongation  of  the  meeting, 
I  vacated  the  chair,  and  gave  our  friends  an  opportunity  of  closing  the  meeting, 
without  furnishing  to  their  adversaries  an  apparent  viotozy,  no  speeches  having 
been  made  and  no  resolution  moved. 

Later  in  the  year  a  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  Lord  Shaftesbniy  was 
destined  to  be  attended  with  more  threatening  hazards  still.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  had,  in  the  previous  year,  intro- 
duced military  bands  into  the  metropolitan  parks.  Lord  Shaftesbury  ob- 
jected strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  religious  grounds  as  well  as  on  many 
others — such  as  the  compxilsion  of  the  bandsmen  to  do  anything  but  regi- 
mental duties  on  the  Sunday,  the  fear  lest  the  popxilar  notion  that  it  was  a 
movement  of  Prince  Albert's  to  Germanise  the  Sunday  should  render  him 
unpopular,  and  the  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  community.  But  it  was  simply  on  the  ground  of  national  responsi- 
bility that  he  opposed  it.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  induce  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  withdraw  the  apjKnntment  of  the  bands,  when  the  national  responsi- 
bility would  cease.  As  to  the  rest,  he  considered  that  only  private  efforts,  by 
teaching,  preaching,  or  example,  should  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Sunday  observance,  and  under  no  circmnstances  would  he  urge  an  aggressive 
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policy,  or  inyoke  the  aid  of  legislation  or  authority,  except  in 
law  and  police  regalations. 

The  resnlt  of  his  endeavonrs  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  sanetiaii  ctf 
the  Govemment^  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Diaiy : — 

May  17th. — ^London.  Violent  and  fearful  struggles  on  Sabbath  qnestiGs, 
Palmerston  suffered  himself  to  be  dragrged  through  the  dirt  by  Sir  B^  Hall,  aad 
endorsed  all  the  follies,  insolences,  outrages  of  that  perilous  fellow.  'Mighty 
feeling  against  him  in  House  of  Commons — ^his  Government  endan^redL  I  hsd 
forewarned  him  heartily,  earnestly,  but  he  rejected  my  advice.  Matters,  howers, 
had  become  serious,  and  I  spoke  then  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  letter  to  P.  Went  to  P.  late  on  Friday  nighty  and  persuaded  him  to 
accept  letter  and  discontinue  bands ;  announced  it  on  Monday  mondng ;  gietf 
rejoicing,  and  addresses  voted. 

Vengeance,  however,  is  announced.  Sir  B.  and  many  in  Brookes^a ;  ohoioe 
spirits  from  every  class,  high  and  low ;  the  Times  and  a  whole  swarm  of  pennj 
posters  are  frantic ;  riots  are  threatened  to-morrow ;  furious  placards  all  over 
the  streets,  and  my  house,  here  accurately  "  numbered  and  defined,**  is  Tnarked  out 
for  the  special  visit  of  the  mob.  To-morrow  (Sunday)  is  fixed  for  the  display  of 
"public  rage ;  '*  and,  in  fact^  the  police  are  somewhat  alarmed.  It  is  a  frig^htfnl 
thing  that  every  fancy  of  the  populace,  if  thwarted,  is  to  be  supported  by  tumnl- 
tuous  gatherings,  and  yielded,  as  last  year,  by  timid  Ministers  I  Bnt  will 
Palmerston  yield  7    He  is  lost  if  he  does. 

May  18th. — Sunday.  The  ''Ides  of  March'*  are  come,  but  not  passed ;  must 
barricade  my  house  and  prepare  for  mischief. 

Cannot  but  muse  sometimes  on  the  joy  that  will  be  felt  by  many  in  IfondGs. 
especially  in  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  when  they  hear  of  the  **  smash  ^  in 
Groevenor  Square. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  told  in  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  his  son  Evelyn : — 

During  two  successive  Sundays  our  house  has  been  in  a  state  of  siege ;  window* 
closed,  blinds  down,  and  mobs  expected  1  All,  nevertheless,  passed  quietly ;  the 
people  are  utterly  indifferent;  though  a  few  ''roughs **  will  easily  be  foand  to 
break  windows  ajid  assault  policemen. 

The  great  band  question,  if  left  alone,  will  go  out  like  a  night  lamp— yet  it  is 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  such  things,  attempts  to  lower  all  reUgioos 
observances,  and  secularise  whatever  is  esteemed  sacred.  We  ore  taught  to  expect 
movements,  and  successful  movements,  like  these  in  the  "  latter  days.'* 

There  was  nothing  morose  or  ascetic  about  Lord  Shaftesbury's  views ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  curtail  lawful  recreations ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  labouring  to  bring  an  increase  of  healthful  and  innooenk 
recreations  within  the  reach  of  alL  In  these  years,  therefore,  when  he  was  so 
actively  engaged  in  resisting  encroachments  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
he  was  as  ardently  busy  in  seeking  to  obtain  Early  Closing  in  places  of  bun- 
ness,  and  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  Saturday  half -holiday. 

In  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  A«mw>;^^ 
at  Manchester,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  said :— . 
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There  is  no  slight  aanonnt  of  misohief  taiBXDg  from  tiie  long  detention  of 
young  people  of  both  sexes  in  shops  and  warehooMi.  I  believe  this  pnctioe  to 
be  prodaotive  of  the  very  greatest  misohief ;  it  loweiB  the  whole  ph jsioal  system 
by  over-toil,  and  it  lowers,  simultaneously,  the  moral  taste  and  appetite,  and 
cLestroys  in  them  every  desire  for  what  is  wholesome,  leaving  only  the  desire  for 
what  is  most  stimulating  and  sensual.  The  body  is  wearied  and  the  spirit 
deadened,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  employed  in  matters  tending  to 
reform,  elevate,  and  dignify  the  personal  charaoter;  and,  therefore,  I  see  the 
immense  value  of  what  is  oalled  the  Early  Closing  Movement.  I  believe  it  has 
been  to  the  young  of  immense  value,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  that 
simultaneously  with  that  we  had,  not  only  for  young  men,  but  also  for  the  whole 
operative  olaas,  the  lassignment  every  week  of  a  good  half-holiday.  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  way  in  whioh  you  can  improve  the  observanoe  of  the  Sabbath 
80  effectually,  as  by  giving  a  half -holiday  on  every  Saturday  afternoon.  And 
I  must  say  that  all  those  who  have  conourred  with  me  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  for  .opening  plaoes  of  amusement  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  are  bound  to  go  along  with  those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  I  do — that 
if  we  refuse  to  give  them  that  form  of  recreation  on  the  Lord's  Day,  we  are 
bound  to  do  what  we  oan  to  give  them  some  form  of  recreation  on  some  other  day. 

Among  the  events  noted  in  the  Diary  during  the  year  1856  are  the 
following : — 

Jan.  24th. — (Windsor  Castle). — Sir  E.  Lyons  here.  Full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  narrative.  .  .  .  His  statements  redeem  the  character  of  Lord  Raglan 
as  a  general,  and  show  that  in  many,  and  those  the  most  important  instances,  the 
most  necessary  and  promising  enterprises  were  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the 
French  to  co-operate,  and  in  some,  too,  by  their  failure  to  act  up  to  their  engage- 
ments. I  never  heard  or  read  sudi  a  complication  of  errors  or  mishaps,  growing, 
in  great  measure,  out  of  the  evil  of  a  divided  command.  A  special  Providence 
must  have  watched  over  our  armies,  or  we  should  have  been,  as  Canrobert  was 
always  fearing  and  saying,  "  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Ifaroh  31st. — ^Yesterday,  Sunday.  Peaoe  was  signed,  and  the  intelligence  sent 
by  electric  telegraph.  The  guns  announced  it  to  the  people.  Let  us  bless  the 
Lord  who  has  brought  us  out  of  so  many  and  great  dangers,  who  has  shown  us 
fluoh  unspeakable  and  undeserved  mercies,  and  who  has  taught  us  how  and  why 
to  thank  Him  1  May  it  be  a  true  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  a  fruitful  peace.  May 
it  give  double  energy  and  double  capacity  to  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  efforts. 

May  31st. — On  lliursday  metropolis  equally  distinguished  by  its  numbers  and 
its  discipline:  self -discipline,  self-control;  two  millions  of  people  must  have 
been  in  the  streets  during  the  fireworks  and  illuminationB  (500,000,  it  is  said — 
I  heard  it  from  Palmerston — ^had  been  added  from  the  country),  and  yet  all  was 
quiet,  orderly,  peaceable.  I  saw  myself,  from  the  window,  myriads  collected,  and 
only  one  mounted  policeman  to  represent  authority.  The  stream,  the  river,  the 
deluge  of  human  beings  that  flowed  by,  the  steady  pace,  the  density  of  the  mass, 
the  complete  occupation  of  the  whole  width  of  the  streets,  the  regularity  of 
movement,  like  an  ea^  watercourse,  no  sound  but  that  of  slight  conversation 
and  a  few  short  laughs,  and  the  time  during  which  it  lasted,  as  they  quitted 
Hyde  Park,  were  unprecedented  and  indescribable. 
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August  19tih.— HiflB  Kigrlitingale  is  retamed  to  England  quietly,  and  neitJier 
reoeiving  nor,  so  fiar  as  we  can  see,  wishing  a  trimnpliant  entry.  She  is  wartfax 
o<  honour,  and  may  she  hare  it  to  her  heart's  content. 

Tlie  question  of  the  ereation  of  life  peerages,  which  was  under  disenssioQ 
dnriug  this  year,  was  one  on  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  held  strong  opiDions. 
It  arose  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  letters  patent  purporting  to  oeato 
Sir  James  Parke,  £night»  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  life.  Th» 
appointment  was  challenged  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  contended  tluii  there 
wore  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  .the  Grown  in  the  creation  of  peers,  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  jurisdiction  and  a  right  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  patents  by  which  commoners  are  admitted  to  the  priTiIege  of 
peers. 

"  As  for  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,"  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  wrote  to  a  friend, 
**  I  had  rather  lose  it  altogether  than  admit  the  creation  of  peers  for  life.** 
Bef  erring  to  the  debate,  he  says : — 

Feb.  11th. — ^We  had  a  good  debate  on  the  7th  respecting  peerages  for  lifeL 
A  majority  referred  the  question  to  a  Committee  of  Priyileges.  I>erby  nerer 
spoke  so  well  before.  The  discussion  is  injurious ;  it  brings  under  Bepublican 
and  hostile  review,  the  whole  principle  of  hereditary  suooession,  and  has  roused 
the  Democrats  to  hope  and  action. 

The  scheme  is  not  popular.  Yet  it  may  triumph,  for  the  Goyemment  will 
try  to  enforce  the  measure,  though  most  of  them  dislike  it. 

While  the  question  was  pending,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane  ^^ 

February  20, 185S. 

•  .  •  The  life  peerage  question  might  be  met  in  a  safe  and  useful  way. 
Doubtless,  the  AppelUte  Jurisdiction  is  very  weak,  and  likely  to  become  weaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  an  arrangement  whereby  we  should  annex  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  to  oertaiix  judicial  fuftetitmsy  existing  and  to  be  created,  would 
take  away  the  bald,  crude  creation  of  life  peerages,  prevent  all  possibility  of 
abuse,  and  give  us  the  strength  we  desire. 

The  question  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privileges,  and,  in  the  end. 
Baron  Parke  was  created  a  peer,  vrith  title  to  issue. 

The  creation  of  peers  from  among  the  ranks  of  commercial  men  had 
been  advocated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  early  as  the  year  1849.  The  result 
of  further  efforts  in  this  direction  is  givBU  in  the  following  entry : — 

Aug.  8th  (Schwalbach). — Aa  I  foresaw  and  foretold,  so  is  the  result  of  mj 
advice  to  Palmerston  to  raise  a  millowner  to  a  peerage.  The  ManehesUr  Times 
(6right*s  paper)  rejoices  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  jKMition  of 
manufacturers,  and  8X)eak8  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  class.  They  consider,  and 
this  I  was  convinced  of,  that  a  bar  of  exclusion  is  removed  and  their  equality 
recognised. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  sustained  a  loss  in  ths 
remoTsl,  by  death,  of  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Cowper, 
Bef  erring  in  his  Diary  to  his  loss,  he  writes :— 
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April  17th. — ^Poor  dear  Fordwioh  I  He  was  with  ns  well  on  Monday  morning: ; 
lie  left  London  well  on  Tuesday  morning  for  business  at  Maidstone ;  at  three 
o'clock  he  was  taken  ill  in  court,  and  at  half -past  nine  he  was  dead  1  The  sudden- 
ness, the  awfulness,  of  it,  recalls  forcibly  the  death'  of  poor  Jooelyu.  Both 
mysterious,  both  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  ;  we  have  only  to  do  as  the 
children  of  Israel,  "  bow  the  head  and  worship.'* 

A  more  lovable  man  never  lived ;  a  good  husband,  and  tenderly  attached  to 
Ids  children. 

The  celebration  of  Harrest  Home  at  St.  Giles's  this  year  was  attended 
with  special  circumstances.  On  one  day  250  labourers  sat  down  to  a  feast; 
and  350  on  the  f oUowing  day.  On  each  occasion  the  festivities  were  preceded 
by  Diyine  Service  in  the  church. 

Oct.  29th. — Antony  arrived  safe  and  sound  from  Bussia,  and  in  time  for  thi» 
festivaL 

House  full  (who  would  have  thought  it?) — of  foreigners  1  Creptowitch  (tho 
Russian  Ambassador)  and  his  wife,  Azeglio,  Messrs.  Monico  and  Jaucourt,  these- 
all  present  at  the  Harvest  Home.  The  Persignys  invited  and  motft  anxious  to 
come,  but  summoned  suddenly  to  Windsor.  Last  night  arrived  the  Portuguese- 
Minister,  M.  Lavradio,  and  his  spouse. 

All  this  to  help  my  mother-in-law  in  her  necessary  duties,  to  propitiate  thfr 
'^  paries- vous/'  and  "  make  the  thing  go  off." 

Oct.  31st. — Persignys  came  after  all,  and  went  away  this  morning.  All  wexo- 
good-humoured  and  agreeable.    Creptowitch  specially  pleased  me. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  February 
3rd,  1857,  this  ominous  passage  occurred :  "  Her  Majesty  commands  us  t<> 
inform  yon  that  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the  British  flag,  and  infraction^ 
of  trea^  rights  committed  by  the  local  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton,  and 
a  pertinacioos  refusal  of  redress,  haye  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  Majesty's* 
officers  in  China  to  haye  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to  obtain  satisfaction." 

This  state  of  things  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  a  boat  (lorcha),  the  ArroWr 
haying  been  boarded  by  Chinese,  who  carried  oS.  twelye  men  on  a  charge  of 
piracy.  It  was  contended  by  the  owners  that  the  Arrow  was  a  British 
yessel,  and  by  the  Chinese  l^at  it  was  a  Chinese  vessel.  The  British. 
Consul  demanded  the  release  of  the  captured  men,  and  his  demand  not 
being  complied  with,  war  with  China  ensued.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the- 
lorcha  Arrow  was  not  a  British  yessel  at  all,  and  complications  of  a  most 
serious  nature  arose  in  China,  and  reacted  upon  the  Grovemment  at  home. 

Lord  Derby  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  a  motion  censuring  the  Groyemment,  in  sweeping  terms,  for  their 
proceedings  in  China.  The  debate  continued  oyer  two  nights,  when  the- 
division  showed  a  majority  of  146  to  110  against  Lord  Derby's  motion.  On. 
February  26th,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bronght  forward  a 
motion :  "  That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which  have- 
occurred  between  the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton  riyer ;. 
and,  without  expressing'  an  opinion  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Gkiyenimer'^ 
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-of  Cbina  maj  have  afforded  this  conntrj  cause  of  complaint  respectixi^  the 
iion-fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  o]P  1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  ilie  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  far 
the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrmo^ 
and  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our 
■commercial  relations  with  China." 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  yiews  with  reference  to  this  question  are  given  m  ihe 
following  entries : — 

February  27th. — China  question  uppermost  in  men's  minds  and  on.  men'k 
tongues.     Party  spirit  governs  the  whole,  and  the  result  is  that  there  ia  mora 
falsehood,  in  its  various  phases  and  degrees,  uttered  and  felt  by  every  apeaker, 
aud  on  both  sides,  than  oocurs  in  any  six  weeks  of  ordinary  life  I    The  Chinese 
are  bepraised  as  innocents,  as  saints,  as  patterns  of  softness,  purity,  genios, 
•docility,  honour — as  specimens  of  what  men  and  nations  should  be.    Does  any 
one  being,  in  either  House,  believe  a  ten-millionth  fraction  of  all  this  7    Does 
rany  one  believe  that  if  J.  Russell  had  been  in  government,  he  would  not  have 
-said  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  did  say  last  night?     Does  any  one  doubt  the 
•same  of  Derby  7    And  does  any  one  believe  that,  if  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment (instead  of  being  where  they  are)  had  been  in  Opposition,  they  would  not 
have  done  and  said  what  has  been  said  and  done  by  Derby  and  J.  Rusa^! 
Public  life  is  intolerable  and  disgusting  (yet  how  much  worse  in  America !). 
"  Truth  and  justico,  religion  and  piety,'*  for  which  we  pray,  have  no  more  share 
;in  these  concerns  than  the  mines  of  Golconda  in  the  manufacture  of  green  cheese. 
It  is  a  painful  question.     The  Chinese  are,  doubtless,  insolent^  izzitattng, 
:  aggressive,  and  false.    We,  on  the  other  hand,  give  abundant  provocation  in  the 
jMrtinaoity  and  outrage  of  our  opium  smuggling.     In  the  present  case  (I  voted 
-with  Gk>vemment  in  this  sense)  we  had  law  and  right  on  our  side  in  the  matter 
of  the  lorcha ;  and,  even  had  tiie  right  been  less  clear,  the  vote  proposed — a  vote 
»of  censure— was  extreme.     Derby  did,  so  far,  good  service  in  bringing  many 
-  improprieties  before  the  public  view ;  but  he  gave  a  signal  proof  how  good  things 
may  be  done  from  wrong  motives.  A  more  self-seeking  unreal  partisan  movement 
was  never  made. 

The  debate  proceeded  for  three  nights,  and  on  the  fourth  Lord  Palmerstan 

•  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  treat 
the  vote  as  one  of  "  no  confidence." 

March  4th. — Government  defeated  last  night  on  China  question  by  majority 

of  16.    A  sad  result.     Right  or  wrong,  the  Government  must  be  supported  to 

.  bring  these  matters  to  a  satisf  aotory  close ;  but  now  they  are  crippled  in  the  eyes 

of  the  Chinese,  and  apparently  detached  from  the  basis  of  the  country.    Such  a 

•  coalition  was,  perhaps,  never  before  seen  or  imagined.     Cobden,  D'lsraeli,  and 
Gladstone,  all  combined  to  turn  out  Palmerston,  and  obtain  office.     J.  Russell, 

•  ever  selfish,  came  as  a  unit  to  the  confederacy. 

I  did  not  expect  it.  Hoped  and  believed  that  God,  having  employed  P.  as 
:  an  instrument  for  good,  would  maintain  him.  But  His  ways  are  inscrutable. 
'  To  my  own  influence  over  future  eoclesiastioal  appointments  (should  Palmeiston 
xoontinue  in  power),  I  foresee  the  termination.    They  will  say  that  my  advice  led 
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liiin  to  the  nomination  of  the  aeyeral  clergymen ;  that  this  exasperated  Glad- 
stone, and  gave  rise  to  the  effort  and  the  ooalition;  and  that  Derby's  party, 
majiy  of  whom  had  professed  a  resolution  to  keep  Palmerston  in  office,  had 
deserted  him  and  their  promises  ;  that,  in  shorty  my  counsel  had  done  more  harm 
than  good.  And  yet,  has  he  not  prodigious  strength  in  the  country  7  Has  he  not 
acquired,  by  this  means,  a  popularity  such  as  no  minister  has  heretofore  enjoyed  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  Opium  War  of  1840-2,  Lord  Ashley 
brought  before  Parliament  the  whole  question  of  the  opium  trade,  with  a  yiew 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  this  drug  as  a  means  of  reyenue  for  our 
Indian  empire.  Those  efforts  were  not  successful  in  attaining  the  desired 
end,  although  they  seryed  to  inaugurate  a  standing  protest  against  the  ini- 
quity of  the  system.  Meanwhile,  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Nanldn  made  smuggling  easier  than  eyer.  The  Chinese  saw  that 
they  dared  not  put  in  force  the  laws  against  the  importation  of  opium.  The 
scum  and  refuse  of  Europe  and  Asia  hoyered  about  the  Chinese  waters,  or 
domiciled  at  Hong  Kong  as  British  citizens.  Any  lawless  Chinese  could 
take  up  his  residence  there,  and  procure  a  colonial  register,  with  liberty  to 
use  the  British  flag. 

Long  before  the  boarding  of  the  pseudo-British,  but  in  reality  Chinese, 
lorcha  Arrow,  by  Commissioner  Yeh,  which  brought  about  the  war  of  1856-7, 
Lford  Shaftesbury  had  determined  to  again  attack  the  Opium  question  by  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  its 
legality.    He  refers  to  the  subject  thus : — 

March  8th. — Some  time  ago  gaye  notioe  of  Opium  question ;  delayed  it^  first, 
to  acquire  information ;  then,  to  obtain  the  legal  questions  as  drawn  up,  for 
submission  to  the  judges,  by  Rochfort  Clarke.  Debate  on  China  arose ;  defeat  of 
ministers  and  public  confusion.  Derby,  eyldently  hoping  to  catch  me  in  a  collu- 
sion with  the  Gk>yemment,  asked  me  in  the  House  whether  I  intended  to  proceed ; 
I  answered  "  Yes,"  explained  the  cause  of  delay,  and  promised  to  lay  my  questions 
on  the  table,  which  I  did  last  Friday. 

Granyille  on  Thursday,  after  my  statement,  priyately  objected  to  my  taking 
my  course  in  the  matter,  urging  that  I  should  embarrass  the  Goyemment,  raise 
inconyenient  debate,  and  do  much  mischief.  I  replied  that  the  belief  of  "col- 
lusion for  electioneering  purposes "  would  do  ten  times  more  harm,  and  that 
withdrawal  on  my  part  was  simply  impossible.  Haying  returned  home,  wrote 
him  a  letter,  saying  that  if  he  would,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  state  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  discussion  would  be  detrimental  to  affairs  in  China,  I 
would  put  it  off.  Saw  him  in  eyening  at  House  of  Lords ;  he  objected  to  make 
such  an  appeal,  but  offered  to  g^rant  my  motion  if,  in  making  it,  I  would  keep  to 
legal  points.    I  agreed,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  that  course. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  his  motion.  He 
denounced  the  system  as  "  one  of  the  most  flagitious  instances  of  unscrupulous- 
uess  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  that  mankind  had  eyer  witnessed,  ...  in 
eyery  x>oint  of  yiew  scandalous  and  perilous."  He  set  forth  its  eyils  from  the 
commercial,  the  financial,  and  the  political  point  of  yiew,  and  commented  on 
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its  imxnonJitj  as  disgraoefal  to  the  cluiTacier,  of  England  and  inimical  to  tbe 
spread  of  Christianity.  Snccessire  GoYemments  and  Parliaments  had  tolerated 
these  things,  hut  "  there  was  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  coontiy,"  he  said. 
"  that  the  traffic  was  altogether  illegal,  and  was  not  only  inconsistent  with 
statute  law,  bat  was  in  direct  contrayention  to  the  law  of  the  realm.**  He 
wished  this  point  settled,  therefore,  because,  if  the  judges  declared  it  illegaL 
it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  dcTise  a  remedy ;  if  they  declared  it  legal, 
"  he  should  haye  an  entirely  new  starting-point,  and  he  could  then  appeal  to 
the  people  of  England  to  consider  this  great  national  sin  that  had  reduced 
our  character  and  restricted  our  operations,  and  brought  the  name  of  the 
British  people  upon  the  south-east  coast  of  China,  to  a  leyel  in  morals  and 
conduct  with  the  old  detestable  buccaneers  of  America."  He  moyed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  be  taken  on  the  two  points:  first,  whether  it  was  lawful 
for  the  East  India  Company  to  deriye  a  reyenue  from  the  opium  monopoly ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  sell  the  opium  for  the  dizeri 
purpose  of  being  smuggled  into  a  friendly  country. 

After  some  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn  on  the  understanding-  that 
the  Goyemment  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  oa 
the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  Palmerston  had  adyised  her  Majesty  to  dissolye  Parliament 
at  the  earliest  period  consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  public  business. 

March  9th. — ^Dissolution  reoeiyed  with  seal  and  fayour  towards  Palmezstoo, 
such  as  no  one  yentured  to  antioipate.  It  is  rather  like  an  explosion,  than  an 
exhibition,  of  feeling.  P.'s  popularity  is  wonderful — strange  to  say,  the  whole 
turns  on  his  name.  There  seems  to  be  no  measure,  no  principle,  no  cry,  to 
infiuenoe  men's  minds  and  determine  elections  ;  it  is  simply,  ''Were  yon,  or  were 
you  not?  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  for  Palmerston?"  This  is  not  safe  nor 
trustworthy ;  the  sooner  we  oome  to  a  close  the  better. 

Palmerston's  health  is  not  so  yigorous  as  it  was,  and  years  aggrayate  the 
disorder.  At  this  moment  he  is  suffering  from  gout,  which  he  cannot  shake  ofl^ 
while  the  demands  on  his  time  and  attention  are  seyere. 

In  the  General  Election  that  ensued.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  eldest  son  became 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Hull.  The  result  of  his  eandidatnie  b 
told  as  follows : — 

March  28th.— Intelligence  of  Aocy's  election :— Clay,  2,365;  Aocy,  2,353; 
Compton,  1,392  ;  Seymour,  434. 

And  all  this  without  a  bribe,  treating,  or  any  illicit  inducement.  His  snocess 
is  wonderful,  and  is  of  God's  goodness.  May  it  be  sanctified  to  him.  May  it  be 
the  beginning  of  a  career  noble,  patriotic,  useful,  religious,  to  his  Master^s  honour 
and  Iran's  welfare.  Evelyn  there ;  of  great  seryioe,  a  first-rate  eanyasser ;  showed 
eyery  quality  of  a  cleyer,  energetio  man  of  business.  God  protect  him  and  aU  of 
them. 

At  a  public  dinner  giyen  to  Lord  Ashley  to  celebrate  his  return  as  member 
for  Hull,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  present,  and  in  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
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tiis  attendance,  he  tb&nked  the  citizens  for  the  g^eroaa  Jdudness  they  had 
exlii'bited  to  hia  son. 

Ifon  have  taken  that  yonth  by  the  hand  and  started  him  in  the  race  of  life 
^ritli  every  hope,  I  believe,  of  nsefiilness  and  honour.  It  cannot  but  be  matter 
of  deep  emotion  that  I  ahonld  now  see  my  son,  in  his  earliest  years,  placed  in 
that  position  where  many  men  have  terminated  their  career ;  that  I  see  him  oom- 
cnenoing  life  in  the  highest  sitoation  that  British  freemen  can  confer  upon  their 
f  ellow-oituens ;  that  I  see  him,  young  and  inexperienced,  entrusted  with  mighty 
interests ;  that  I  see  him  the  memoer  for  the  third  sea-port  in  the  kingdom. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  took  his  audience  into  his  oonfidenoe 
in  the  following  item  of  family  history : — 

Kow,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  take  credit  to  myself  and  my  boy  that  Wo  are 
T'orkshiremen.  I  was  not  bom  in  Yorkshire,  yet  I  rejoice  to  say  thai  I  have  a 
etaall  Yorkshire  property,  and  that  at  no  distance  from  here,  but  I  claim  the 
rig'ht  to  be  considered  a  Yorkshireman  from  this,  that  when  my  father  married, 
it* was  the  only  worldly  possession  he  had  of  any  sort  or  kind.  By  this  he  was 
eziabled  to  marry  my  mother,  and  hence  the  son  who  has  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  you. 

• 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  a  large  Liberal  majority,  and  the 
triumphant  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  First  Minister  of  the  Grown. 

On  May  the  14th,  soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  Lord 
Shaf  tesbojy  returned  to  the  Opium  Question.  In  reply  to  his  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  sale  of  opium  in  India,  the  Lord  Ghancellor  said  a  case 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Board  of  Gontrol,  and  was 
about  to  be  snbmitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Grown. 

It  was  not  until  the  24th  of  August  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
was  presented.  It  was  to  the  following  effect :  that  there  was  no  illegality  in 
the  cultivation  or  sale  of  opium  by  the  East  India  Company ;  and  that,  as 
regarded  the  trade,  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Treaty,  but,  as  some  doubts 
existed  as  to  whether  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  introduce  some  change^  so  as  to  avoid  remonstrances  thai 
might  possibly  be  made.* 

For  the  present  nothing  further  could  be  done,  but  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
resolved  that  in  the  following  year  he  would  again  bring  the  whole  question 
of  the  opium  trade  before  Parliament.  .  India,  however,  came  before  the 
House  in  connection  with  its  transfer  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  minor  details  of  administration  naturally  fell  into  the  baek- 
gro^md.  When  the  Grovemment  of  India  Bill  was  passed,  and  Indian  affairs 
became  administered  direcUy  by  the  Home  GU)vemment,  it  was  needful  that 
time  should  be  given  for  the  due  adjustment  of  the  altered  relations,  and  the 
opium  trade,  among  other  Parliamentary  questions,  was  for  a  time  kept  in 
abeyance. 

That  difficult  question  still  remains  unsettled.  Lord  Shaftesbury  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  traffic  as  infamous,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  io 

•  Hansard,  3 1.,  exlv.  249,  exlvL  107,  adv^  18H  2008w 
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r 
call  pnblic  stteniion  to  it  as  indefenaible  on  political,  moral,  religious,  mod 

social  grounds.    He  remained  President  of  the  Anti-Opium  Leagne  to  the 

end  of  his  life,  and  one  of  his  last  yigorons  speeches  was  made  when  presiding 

at  its  anniyersarj  meeting. 

Any  effort  that  had  for  its  object  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 

masses  was  sure  to  command  the  wannest  sympathy  of  Lord  Shaftesbmy ; 

and  in  the  spring  of  1857  we  find  him  rejoicing  oyer  the  commencement  of  a 

series  of  Special  Keligions  Services  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Sunday  eremngB. 

May  Slst. — Sunday.  One  event  I  mnst  recall,  and  a  Sunday  event,  too.  Iasc 
Sunday  a  glorious  triumph  for  religion  and  the  Church  of  England.  Ah,  blessed 
be  G-od  t  a  splendid  proof  of  the  use  and  value  of  the  Beligious  Worship  Act 
passed  two  years  ago  I  Under  the  powers  of  this  Act  in  Sxeter  Hall,  an  evooung 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  full  oanonicals,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  comers,  especially  the  working  classes,  who  **were  not  habitual  Ghnzoh  or 
Chapel  goers :  **  suoh  was  the  advertisementw 

An  attendance  of  more  than  three  thousand— order,  decency,  attention,  and 
even  devotion.  They  sang  well  and  lustily,  and  repeated  the  responses  to  the 
Litany  (the  only  part  of  the  Liturgy  used)  with  regularity  and  ^^mthii  i— 
Yiiliers  preached  the  sermon,  on  "What  saith  the  Scripture?"  practical,  pious, 
affectionate,  true;  delivered  with  dignity  and  power,  and  deeply  impzeesive. 
During  the  service,  and  when  we  retired,  we  felt  the  presiding  hand  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  openly  and  secretly  gave  Him  thanks. 

Many  have  been  the  proofs  that  we  have  had  of  happy  fruits:  of  penons 
attending  who  never  in  their  lives  before  had  been  in  any  place  of  pablic 
worship. 

Another  service  this  evening.  Cadman  officiating.  Fuller  than  before ; 
hundreds  sent  away.  Equally  prosperous.  God  is  manifestly  with  us,  and  with 
discourses  such  as  tjiese.    Cadman  preached  like  an  Evangelist 

Abundant  success  attended  these  Services ;  thousands  were  present  OTeiy 
Sunday  evening,  and  testimony  was  borne  from  all  quarters  that  a  large  eUas 
of  persons  was  being  reached  by  this  means,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  be 
present  at  any  of  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  move- 
ment that  exactly  met  the  need  of  the  times ;  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Tait),  and  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which 
Exeter  Hall  was  situate,  and  it  fulfilled,  it  was  believed,  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Beligious  Worship  Act  of  1855 ;  it  was  designed  to  bring  the  clergy 
and  the  people  more  closely  together,  and  to  remove  the  impression  that  the 
clergy  were  "only  gentlemen  who  wore  black  coats  and  received  large 
salaries  " ;  it  appealed  especially  to  the  working  classes,  and  was  adapted  to 
meet  their  prejudices  by  providing  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
persons,  no  reserved  seats,  no  collections,  and,  in  short,  that  every  one  who 
came,  no  matter  how  humble  he  might  be,  should  be  dealt  with  upon  preciBely 
the  same  footing  as  if  he  were  the  first  man  in  the  land. 

Twelve  Services  were  held,  and  towards  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  five  thousand  eager  listeners  thronged  the  Hall  and  half  as 
many  more  were  sent  away  every  week  for  want  of  room.    The  Services 
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W€fre  then  diacoiitiimed,  and  anraogemenis  were  HUde  for  their  re-cammenoe- 
ment  in  the  month  of  October.  Bat,  a  short  tizne  before  they  were  to  be 
re-«ommenced,  an  inhiUtion  was  isaaed  by  the  incnmbent  of  the  parish  to 
the  minister  who  was  to  have  officiated  at  tiie  re-opening'. 

That  minister,  fearing  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law,  declined  to  hold  the 
Serriee ;  the  committee  was  called  together,  and,  althongh  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
doobfcing  the  legality  of  the  inhibition,  urged  the  continuation  of  the  Special 
Services,  his  judgment  was  overruled,  and  the  Services  were  stopped. 

Application  was  then  made  for  the  use  of  St.  Martin's  Kail,  but  the 
Incumbent  of  that  parish,  although  approving  the  Services,  announced  his 
intention  to  issue  an  inhibition  against  their  being  held  within  his  parish. 

In  these  circomstances,  as  the  incumbent  of  the  Strand  district  persevered 
in  his  inhibition,  the  Nonconformists  stepped  in,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  acted  at  this  juncture  Lord  Shaftesbury  bore  high  testimony. 

To  the  members  of  the  Nonconformist  body  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  manner  in  whioh  our  places  have  been  supplied.  They  have,  in  this  instance, 
acted  with  a  delicacy  and  a  forbearance  which  redound  infinitely  to  their  credit. 
They  declined  to  engage  Exeter  Hall  until  they  had  ascertained  that  it  would  be 
quite  imposBible  for  us  to  renew  our  Servioes,  and,  having  taken  the  Hall,  they 
offered  to  give  it  up  at  any  moment  we  might  desire.  They  also,  that  they  might 
not  seem  to  do  anything  l^  way  of  foil  or  contrast  to  us,  adopted,  most  minutely^ 
forms  of  the  service  which  we  had  instituted.  They  selected  the  hymns  whidh 
we  used  to  have  song,  and  the  olficiating  ministier  read  a  lesson  and  a  portion  of 
the  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  in  his  diaoourse  he  never,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  alluded  to  the  difficulties  under  whioh  the  Ohuroh  of 
England  was  placed,  or  to  the  freedom  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  or  to 
the  TOMiTiflr  in  which  that  body  had  come  forward  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  * 

Meanwhile  a  great  stir  had  been  created,  and  in  the  uncertain  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  amend 
the  Beligious  Worship  Act  of  1855,  and  adapt  it  to  meet  the  exigencies,  not 
only  of  the  present  case,  but  of  any  similar  case  that  might  arise  in  the 
future.  The  High  Church  party  prepared  themselves  for  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion ;  almost  every  other  section  of  the  Church  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement.  It  was  curious  to  find  how,  with  this  one  exception,  all  shades  of 
opinion  were  united  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill,  entitled  the  "  Beligious 
Worship  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  went  folly  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  having  set  forth  its  peculiar  hardships  and  incon- 
gruities, proposed  that  the  power  of  inhibition  should  not  extend  to  parishes 
or  districts,  the  population  of  which,  by  the  last  preceding  census,  exceeded 
2,000,  that  such  inhibition  should  not  be  valid  unless  it  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  that  the  J^wwer  of  inhibition  should  be  limited  to 
**  any  congregation  or  assembly  occasionally  meeting  for  religious  worship  in 

*  Speech  in  Hoiue  of  Lordi,  Deo.  8^  1857. 
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any  building  or  boildings  not  nsually  appropriated  to  porpoees  of  reli^ioiu 
worship." 

The  projKised  addition  of  a  claose  to  the  Religions  Worship  Act — for 
snch  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  scope  of  the  new  Bill — ^met  with  very 
strong  opposition  from  Bishop  Wilberf orce  and  the  section  of  the  Choxch  ha 
represented.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  him,  to  the 
effect  that  a  large  majority  of  the  bishops  urged  a  postponement  of  the 
second  reading,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  condnded  by  moving  that  the  Hill  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  8th  of  February. 

The  measure,  mild  as  it  was,  called  forth  "an  immense  amount  of  saco'- 
dotaUsm,  eyen  among  the  Evangelical  clergy."  The  laity  went  heartily  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury;  the  clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  were  either  op^y  or 
secretly  against  him.  Li  this  state  of  affairs  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  legalising  Special  Services  in 
nnconsecrated  buildings,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  main 
feature  of  which  was  to  secure  more  power  for  the  bishops  than  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Bill  prox>osed,  by  making  their  sanction  necessary.  On  the  9th  of 
Februaiy,  as  twenty-four  bishops  were  reported  to  be  unanimous  against  his 
Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury  withdrew  it  in  favour  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Archbishop. 

Referring  to  the  meeting  at  which  this  unanimity  was  obtained,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  wrote: — "The  bishops  have  been  sitting  in  conclave  for 
hours,  which  certainly  consumes  much  time — our  wild  elephants  seem  every 
now  and  then  a  little  tamed,  and — ^if  the  *'  Bishop-Maker  "  were  dethroned 
by  the  fall  of  Pam — ^might,  I  think,  become  manageable.  At  present  it  is 
sad  work.    Such  ignorance  of  first  principles  ! "  * 

Li  the  summer  of  1857  the  serious  intelligence  was  received  from  Lidia 
of  a  succession  of  mutinies  issuing  in  the  occupation  of  Dellii  by  the  insurgent 
regiments,  and  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Europeans.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  the  country  as,  day  by  day,  and  almost  hour  by  hour,  the  particulars, 
some  of  them  grossly  exaggerated,  were  made  known. 

On  the  day  when  the  first  startling  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  was 
received  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

June  27th.~^What,  whence,  is  it  7 1  regard  It  as  the  dying  effort  of  Brahminism, 
which  is  visibly,  palpably,  declining ;  all  its  remaining  strength  is  ezoited  and 
oonoentrated  for  one  final  struggle. 

But  God  help  us,  and  maintain  His  own  work  I  The  events  will  be  aaozibed 
to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Missions ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  conviction  will  prevail. 
SurttMt,  corda,  iurnbm  corda,  for  "  the  cause  "  of  God's  truth  and  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  1 

Throughout  the  duration  of  the  mutiny  Lord  Shaftesbtuy,  in  a  special 
volume  devoted  to  the  subject,  noted  down  from  day  to  day  his  thoughts, 

*  Letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  Gordon,  quoted  in  "  life  of  Bishop  ^dberforce-^by  his  Sob 
Vol  it,  p.  376.  *-  -I     ^ 
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feeliugSy  and  opinions  in  relation  to  Indian  afiEairs.  From  this  Tolnme  we  do 
not  propose  to  quote.  That  sad  and  awful  chapter  in  history  has  been  written 
again  and  again.  We  shall  confine  onr  quotations,  therefore,  to  the  private 
journal  in  which  his  own  actions  are  referred  to,  and  from  this  but  briefly. 

Aug.  22iicL — Spoke  last  night,  aud  denounced  the  idolatrous  homage  paid  to 
Brahminical  caste  by  the  system  of  Bengal  levies. 

Aug.  29th. — Spa.  Number  and  variety  of  things  to  be  prayed  for  :  that  He 
will  quell  the  mutiny  and  give  us  a  speedy  victory ;  that  He  wUl  make  this  out- 
break the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  of  a  wiser  and  more  vigorous 
government ;  of  justice  and  judgment ;  of  greater  knowledge  and  greater  zeal 
for  man's  real  good ;  of  fresh  openings  for  the  advance  of  the  Gospel ;  of  en- 
larged missionary  operations ;  of  increased  opportmiity  to  promote  and  invite 
the  Second  Advent. 

That  He  will  protect,  shelter,  and  deliver  from  their  unspeakably  ferocious 
enemies,  the  helpless  women  and  children  outraged,  tortured,  murdered  by  the 
incarnate  fiends  of  Hindostan. 

That  He  will  abate  the  suffering  of  our  troops  already  in  the  field,  supply 
their  wants,  give  them  repose,  sustain  their  courage ;  that  He  will  hide,  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  those  now  going  out  to  India,  and  console  the  wives,  the 
mothers,  the  children,  that  are  left  b^ind  in  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

Ah  Grod,  it  is  heartrending  to  remember  these  things,  and  yet  there  is  talk  of 
larger  reinforcements  from  England.  Wrote  yesterday  to  Panmure,  Palmerston, 
y.  Smith,  and  Mangles,  to  counsel  the  levy  of  African  regiments.  The  Africans 
are  eager  for  employment,  they  make  first-rate  soldiers,  would  bear  the  Indian 
climate,  and  have  no  fraternisation  with  the  natives.  Cheaper,  too,  by  far. 
Ardently  do  I  pray  that  this  plan  may  be  adopted.  What  a  lift  also  to  the 
nigger  I  and  what  a  blow  to  the  slave  trade  I 

On  the  30th  October  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wimbome  Minster,  Dorset, 
in  aid  of  the  fond  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  mutinies 
in  India.  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered  by  him. 

After  briefly,  but  vividly,  describing  the  nature  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted, ho  proceeded : — 

Well,  now  bear  this  in  mind,  the  retribution  that  follows  upon  these  crimes 
most  be  equal  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crimes  themselvea  I  maintain 
that  justice,  pure,  simple  justice,  demands  we  should  exact  of  these  men  that 
compensation  which  is  due  to  that  crime  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  do  not  seek  for  revenge.  God  forbid  that  the  word  should  be  used  in  our 
declamation  I  And  God  forbid  that  the  sentiment  should  enter  into  our  hearts  1 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  and  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  a  sense  of  justice 
imprinted  upon  the  human  heart  by  the  hand  of  God  Himself ;  and,  although  no 
private  individual  may  take  private  justice  into  his  hands,  yet  the  sword  is  given 
to  the  rulers  of  a  State,  and  that  sword  is  to  be  exercised  to  maintain  order  and 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  God  against  those  who  so  wantonly  have  shed  the 
blood  of  their  fellows.  Justice,  I  hold,  must  be  satisfied ;  every  principle  of 
policy  and  every  principle  of  leligion  require  it ;  it  is  your  polioy  and  the 
J  J 
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fpK&t&st  policy  in  the  sense  of  hnmanitj — ^tihat  jiutioe  shonld  be  folly  ezer- 
cised.  .  .  .  Read  the  order  of  that  noble  soldier  and  gallant  Ghristiaai, 
Brigfadier-General  Wilson,  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  oommand  of  the 
troops  around  Delhi,  and  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  honour  of  oondneting 
fche  assault  upon  that  devoted  town.  Mark  the  words  of  that  brave  man ! 
Here  is  an  extract  from  his  general  order : — ^  He  need  hardly  remind  the 
troops  of  the  cruel  murders  committed  on  their  officers  and  comrades,  as  well 
as  their  wives  and  children,  to  move  them  in  the  deadly  8trugg>l&  No 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  mutineers/*  Is  there  a  man  living*  who  will 
not  assent  to  that  proposition  7  "  At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  hmnanity 
and  the  honour  of  the  country  which  they  belong  to,  he  calls  upon  them  to  spare 
tiie  women  and  children  that  may  come  in  their  way."  I  confess  that  when, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  read  that  general  order  I  was  almost  moved  to  tears  in 
deep  thankfulness  to  Almighty  GtoA  that  He  had  raised  up  such  a  man,  and  put 
such  a  sentiment  into  his  heart,  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  I  do  also  rejoice  that 
those  noble  fellows  under  his  command,  notwithstanding  their  exasperation,  not- 
withstanding the  fury  of  the  assault^  listened  to  the  request. 

After  combating  the  idea  that  the  origin  of  the  insunrection  was  doe  to 
religious  motives,  or  that  the  prestige  of  England  had  pajssed  away,  be 
continued : — 

We  must  now  enter  upon  a  bolder,  a  truer,  and  more  Christian  ootirae ;  we 
must  come  forward  in  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  most  open  manner,  to  dedaze 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  a  Christian  Grovemment,  that  it  reets  upon 
Christian  principles,  that  it  has  Christian  views,  and  that  it  will  go  forward  in 
Christian  action.  Simultaneously  with  that,  the  Government  must  declare  that 
it  will  never,  directly  or  indirectly — either  by  itself  or  by  others — use  force  or 
bribery,  or  any  illicit  mode  whatsoever  in  order  to  turn  the  natives  from  their 
faith.  You  must  give  to  them  precisely  the  same  rights  and  liberties  in  matters 
religious  that  you  claim  for  yourselves.  If  you  claim — which  you  will  claim,  I 
trust — that  the  Government  of  India,  declarhig  itself  to  be  a  Christian  Govern^ 
ment,  will  also  declare  that  it  will  give  all  due  countenance  and  protection  to  its 
co-religionists — the  Christian  missionaries ;  you  will  also  declare,  and  call  npon 
the  Government,  to  declare,  that  they  will  allow  to  the  Hindoos  and  to  the 
Mahometans  precisely  the  same  liberty  that  they  claim  for  themselvea  Your 
conduct  must  be  baaed  upon  Christian  principles ;  everything  that  yon  do  must 
be  in  Christian  character  to  a  Christian  end.  Are  we  to  be  scared  from  this  great 
duty  that  ia  confided  to  our  charge  7  Are  we  to  be  scared  by  a  few  bugbean  that 
are  raised  up,  telling  us  that  if  we  do  this  we  shall  disaffect  the  natives  on  one 
side  and  disaffect  the  natives  on  the  other  side  ?  And  what  have  we  gained  by  a 
time-serving  forbearance?  We  began  by  every  encouragement  to  their  filtiiy 
practices.  Our  police  kept  the  ground  at  the  horrid  rites  of  the  goddess  Kali ; 
our  tax-gatherers  collected  the  tolls  of  iniquity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna;  Juggernaut,  when  it  crushed  its  hundreds  of  viotimS)  was 
decked  with  flags  and  bunting  from  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company. 
This  has  ceased ;  and  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  choking  our  faith ;  wi^ 
what  result?  Why,  if  we  had  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  to  make 
proselytes,  if  we  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  Nadir  fihah,  could  we  have  excited  a 
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naoie  savage  rebellion,  a  more  awful  insnneotion,  than  this  which  has  been 
irronght  by  these  fondled  and  nngrateful  Sepoys? 

The  Times,  in  an  able  article  commenting  upon  the  speech,  said : — "  On  a 
snbject  like  the  Indian  Mutiny,  on  which  everybody  has  been  expressing  him- 
self for  months  in  almost  the  same  words,  genuine  heart  alone  can  speak  with 
freshness.  In  the  hardening  process  of  repetition  we  lose  the  edge  of  our 
feeling ;  even  the  greatest  horrors,  by  being  perpetually  brought  before  us, 
become  matters  of  course,  and  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  recover  our  first 
fiirong  impressions,  except  somebody  renews  them  for  us  by  the  force  of  a 
more  retentive,  realising,  sympathy.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speech  reads  as  if 
the  news  of  the  Indian  outrages  had  only  reached  us  yesterday,  and  he  were 
^ving  his  very  first  impressions.  Yet  there  is  nothing  extravagant  or  un- 
guarded  in  his  style.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  moderate  than  what  he 
says  about  punishment,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  called  attention  to  that 
part  of  Gkiueral  Wilson's  address  lib  the  troops.  How  simple  and  just  is 
General  Wilson's  settlement  of  this  question,  '  No  quarter  to  the  mutineers ; 
spare  the  women  and  children  I '  This  is  the  proper,  natural,  combination  of 
jiLstioe  and  mercy." 

A  statement  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech,  called 
forth  some  months  afterwards  a  sharp  and  bitter  controversy.  He  refers  to 
it  thus : — 

March  28th,  1858  (Sunday). — ^An  unhappy  mention  of  the  name  of  Lady  Oan- 
ning,  in  a  speech  at  Wimbome,  had  brought  upon  me  a  world  of  troubles.  They 
were  dormant  until  3rd  Feb.,  although  the  speech  was  delivered  at  the  end  of 
October,  but  they  have  harassed  me  ever  sinoe,  and  they  have  this  day  (notwith- 
standing it  ought  to  be  a  day  of  comfort  and  repose)  gained  a  head ;  yesterday 
opening  one  battery,  and  to-day,  I  am  told,  another  in  the  Saturday  Review  and 
the  Sunday  Observer,  The  parties  who  began,  treated  me  as  a  wilful  misrepre- 
senter  of  Lady  Canning  ;  the  parties  who  continue  it,  endeavour  to  prove  that  I 
am  bloodthirsty  and  false,  a  savage  and  a  liar. 

"Evil  reports  die  hard,"  as  the  following  entry,  written  fifteen  years 
later,  will  show : — 

Nov.  6th,  1873. — In  Bee-HtTo  of  last  Saturday  Professor  Beesly  has  revived 
the  old  story  of  the  Indian  mutilations,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  then  admitted 
an  inaccuracy  in  the  heat  of  speaking,  which  I  corrected  in  the  papers  the 
moment  I  saw  it,  and  before  I  was  attacked.  I  now  see  where,  in  giving  an 
explanation,  I  made  a  mistake.  I  shoidd  have  stated  more  than  I  did.  I  should 
have  stated  the  case  thus :  "  A  few  days  before  I  spoke,  a  lady  whom  I  know  very 
well,  said  to  me,  *  I  am  just  come  from  Eastnor,  and  I  was  present  when  the  lady 
of  the  house  read  a  letter  from  Lady  Canning,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  many 
and  fearful  mutilations.'  **  So  it  was  ;  Miss  Lindsay  was  my  informant,  Eastnor 
Castle  the  place,  and  Lady  Somers  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  written. 
God  deliver  me  from  my  enemies,  for  they  are  too  strong  for  me  I 

There  was  one  result  of  the  great  revolt  in  India  which  made  a  strong 
J  J  2 
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impression  upon  Lord  Sliftftesbary — ^namely,  that  it  opened  up  a  wide  and 
noble  field  for  Christian  enterprise,  on  which  all  the  great  Bvajig^liea] 
societies  seemed  to  be  eager  to  enter.  Never  before,  perhaps,  at  any  gteat 
crisis  had  these  Societies  banded  together,  with  minor  differences  forgotten, 
all  united  in  one  great  object,  all  animated  by  one  great  hope,  all  comfaiiied 
in  one  great  and  glorious  work.  Throughout  this  anxious  period,  when  the 
past  and  the  future  of  English  dominion  in  India  were  in  question,  he  lost  no 
opportimitj  of  urging  upon  these  Societies,  and  upon  indiyiduals,  the  neces- 
sitj  of  sending  forth  missionaries,  copies  of  the  Bible,  catechists,  teachera^ 
and  of  having  recourse  to  every  form  of  effort  and  organisation  available  for 
maintaining  the  strongholds  in  the  possession  of  Christian  agents  in  India^ 
and  of  assailing  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy. 

Frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  many  speeches  he  made  at  this  erisis,  he 
paid  glowing  tributes  to  those  Christian  heroes  who  were  performing-  sneh 
noble  deeds  for  God  and  country  in  India.  Thus,  at  the  Bible  Society 
meeting,  in  1858,  he  referred  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  in  these  words : — 

Who  were  the  men  that  first  checked  the  awful  career  of  mutiny  and  rebel- 
lion 1  Let  us  consider  the  character  of  these  men,  their  habits,  their  ezpresaions, 
their  bearing.  Were  they  men  of  the  ordinary  stamp — ^mere  men  of  the  world — 
men  who  were  conversant  only  with  the  duties  of  their  profession  ?  Who  was 
the  man  that  first,  by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  force  of  his  heart,  the  depth 
of  his  principles,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  resolution  of  his  whole 
character,  gave  a  grreat  and,  as  it  turned  out  intimately,  effective  check  to  the 
rebellion  ?  Was  it  not  that  great  man  :  the  greatest  perhaps  that  India  has  pro- 
duced, the  greatest,  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  Statesman  and  the  Ghristiaa 
— a  man  as  remarkable  for  vigour  in  action  as  for  gentleness  of  soul — ^was  it  not, 
I  say,  that  great  and  good  man,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  and  whose  name  I  can 
never  utter  without  the  deepest  emotion  and  reverence,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  f 

Again,  who  was  that  man  that,  by  deeds  unparalleled  in  history,  by  a  heroism 
peculiarly  his  own — a  heroism  which  he  was  able  to  infuse  into  the  haadfol  of 
men  under  his  command,  so  that  they  stood  undismayed  in  the  presence  of  many 
thousands  of  the  enemy  armed  to  the  teeth ;  who  was  it,  I  Bay,  that  put  a  final  check 
to  the  progress  of  those  awful  disorders,  those  terrible  calamities  in  India  ?  Was 
it  not  that  preaching,  praying,  psalm-singing  man,  Sir  Henry  Havelook  t  Well 
did  the  Bight  Rev.  Prelate,  now  on  my  right,  the  respected  diocesan  of  this  great 
metropolis,  liken  that  band  of  heroes  to  the  Puritans  of  old,  and  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  heard  him  to  the  fact  which  is  now  so  completely  established, 
that  psalm-singing  is  not  inconsistent  with  heroism,  nor  prajer  incompatible 
with  the  truest  courage  and  the  discharge  of  the  highest  duties. 


The  most  conspicuous  part  taken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  Indian 
during  this  crisis,  was  in  moving  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Government 
for  their  Indian  policy.  Lord  Canning,  as  Grovemor-General  of  India,  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Gude,  by  which  the  property  of 
the  Talookdars— or  native  landed  proprietors  of  Gude — ^who  had  not  made 
their  submission  to  the  English  authorities,  was  confiscated.    This  proclama- 
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tion  was  diBapproTed  by  the  Goyemment  of  liord  Derby.  Lord  Elleu- 
borough,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  thereupon  issaed  his  famous 
despatch,  in  which,  although  the  strife  in  India  was  scarcely  oyer,  he  cen- 
sured the  Goyemor-General  in  unmeasured  terms  for  the  harshness  of  his 
repressiye  measures  in  Oude,  condemned  his  proclamation  in  the  strongest 
language,  and,  as  it  was  conceiyed,  sought  to  pacify  the  natiyes  by  humilia- 
ting the*  Executiye.  It  was  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy 
at  the  moment  when  he  required  the  fullest  use  of  his  powers :  it  would  haye 
been  a  dictatorial  proceeding  had  the  whole  of  the  facts  that  gaye  rise  to  the 
proclamation,  or  the  motiyes  of  the  Goyemor-General,  been  fully  known ;  but 
it  was  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  present  state  of  information  ;  it  was, 
znoreoyer,  couched  in  terms  which  no  statesman  should  haye  used  to  anotlier 
at  any  time ;  and  it  was  doubly  injudicious  in  the  present  crisis,  as  tending 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Goyemor-Greneral  and  encourage  the  resist- 
ance of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  us. 

There  was  great  indignation  throughout  the  country.  The  question  was 
taken  up  at  once  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  yotes  of  censure  were  moyed. 

In  the  Lords,  the  yote  of  censure  was  moyed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The 
anticipated  debate  excited  unusual  interest.  Long  before  admission  to  the 
House  could  be  gained,  its  approaches  were  thronged  by  "  strangers "  who 
had  obtained,  or  who  hoped  to  obtain,  the  priyilege  of  the  entrSe.  The  space 
in  front  of  the  Throne  appropriated  to  the  sons  of  peers  and  persons  of 
distinction,  was  fully  occupied  soon  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  taken  his 
seat,  and  the  space  below  the  bar  was  also  crowded.  *'  The  scene,"  said  the 
Times,  **  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  animated  that  has  eyer 
been  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  a  debate."  The  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  brilliantly  described  by  M.  de  Montalembert  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "  Un  Debat  sur  I'Inde  au  Parlement  Anglais." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  a  Conseryatiye  upon  principle  and  a  member 
of  two  Tory  Gk)yemments,  but  he  had  neyer  been  a  party  man  at  any  time  of 
his  life,  and  was  eyen  less  so  now  than  eyer.  Although,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer,  he  was  speaking  from  the  Opx>osition  benches — for  he  always 
occupied  the  same  place,  and  neyer  crossed  oyer  on  any  change  of  Goyem- 
ment— ^he  began  his  speech  with  this  apparent  anomaly :  "  Whateyer  political 
sympathies  I  possess,  haye  eyer  been  and  still  are,  with  that  great  party  now 
represented.by  Her  Majesty's  (Joyemment." 

This  position  was  perfectly  understood  by  those  who  understood  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  They  knew  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  truest  patriotism  as 
weU  as  of  the  highest  principle ;  he  could  not  subordinate  to  the  exigencies 
of  political  party  what  seemed  to  him  for  the  public  good ;  and  the  indepen- 
dent position  that  he  assumed  was  not,  as  some  8upx>osed,  from  incapacity  to 
work  in  harness,  but  because  he  felt  constrained  to  uphold  and  yindicate 
certain  xMrineiples,  and  principles  were  to  him  more  than  parties. 

To  the  part  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  in  this  crisis  of  Indian  afiEairs,  he 
refers  in  the  following  entries  in  the  Diary : — 
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May  15th,  1858.— Last  night  (strange  that  I  should  be  tuond  to  take  such  a 
step)  "  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment."  Moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  rose 
of  censure  on  the  Government  I  Cannot  record,  having  lost  the  thread,  daj  by 
day,  what  led  to  it.  But  so  it  was ;  and  Government  met  it  by  '^  previous  que*- 
tion,"  yet  they  had  bat  a  majority  of  nine !    This  was,  in  truth,  a  defeat  to  them. 

Circumstances  were  administrative  to  the  event.  The  character  of  the  xno^on 
(a  vote  of  censure),  the  subject-matter  (the  Empire  of  India) ;  the  revival  of 
courage,  union,  and  activity,  among  many  dejected  and  divided ;  the  very  large 
attendance  of  peers  ;  the  seats  and  places  appropriated  to  the  House  of  CommoiDS 
quite  thronged,  ladies  filling  the  whole  length  of  both  galleries ;  the  steps  of  the 
Throne,  and  adjacent  spaces,  choked  up ;  and  the  Strangers'  Gallery  crammed  to 
the  last  square  inch — made  the  entire  thing  very  brilliant  in  case  of  suooeas,  but 
equally  dark  in  case  of  failure. 

The  attention  was  wonderful  After  a  few  interruptions  at  the  oatset, 
intended  to  put  me  down,  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  during'  an  hour 
and  three  quarters. 

The  arraignment  of  the  Ministry  was  not  successful.  Li  the  Peers,  there 
was  a  division,  in  which  the  Government  obtained  a  small  majority.  In  the 
Commons,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  as  news  arrived  from  Ludia  which 
greatly  modified  the  impression  of  Lord  Canning's  action.  Lord  Sllen- 
borough  had  the  good  sense  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  what 
lio  had  done,  and  saved  the  formal  condemnation  of  his  acts  by  resigning'  bis 
office. 

TJiis  was  not  the  last  occasion  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  to  come 
forward  in  Parliament  this  year  on  Lidian  topics.  When  the  Government  of 
India  Bill  was  under  discussion,  he  declared  "  war  to  the  knife  "  on  one  point 
which  he  considered  vital ;  namely,  that  in  the  proclamation  setting  forth  to 
the  natives  the  new  relations  between  England  and  India,  consequent  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company,  there  should  be  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  He  urged  repeatedly  that,  instead  of 
"harping  upon  that  odious  word  neutrality  in  religion,  there  should  be  a 
distinct  and  manful  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemnjent."  When  the  proclamation  left  England,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  but  it  appears  to  have  undergone  some 
alterations  for  the  worse  before  it  was  published. 

We  must  now  revert  to  some  of  the  less  striking  events  of  the  years  1857-8, 
which  have  been  passed  over  hitherto. 

At  no  time  in  his  life  did  Lord  Shaftesbury  employ  the  services  of  a  per- 
manent secretary,  and  the  pressure  of  correspondence  was  one  of  the  burdens 
he  felt  constantly.     Entries  like  the  following  are  frequent : — 

^arch  28tih,  1857,.^-Sit  down  and  weep  over  the  sad,  wearisome,  useless  ex- 

^^^^ture  ^^  *'^e  ii>j  J  strength  on  the  letters  I  must  read,  and  the  letters  I  must 

0v^^    K^  ^^^  ^^Ol/l    ^'olieve  (lean  hardly  believe  it  myself)  the  amount  of 

^^^^^^*^Ui2^  *^f ^  ^  h     ^9io^^  *^**  ^  wasted  in  this  way.    Whole  days  and  nights 

^^staf^  ^  ^^  ^ht%  ^^^r^*  trifles  of  correspondence,  and,  if  I  attempt  to  review 
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-what  I  have  been  euabled  to  do  of  a  solid  or  pennanent  kindi  what  to  refresh 
xnj  mind  by  the  smallest  supplies  of  knowledge,  I  find  that  a  week,  which  has 
been  passed  in  acknowledging  nseless  letters  and  answering  frivolous  questions 
Cnot  one  letter  in  a  hundred  worthy  of  notice),  has  not  furnished  me  with  one 
lioor  of  comfort  or  information. 

Were  this  burden  less,  I  might  do  many  things  of  more  public  benefit,  at  least 
I  might  attempt  it.  But  (it  is  no  figure  of  speech)  I  am  worn  out  by  this  dull, 
monotonous,  fruitless  occupation.  Nervous  fatigue  is  often  the  consequence  of 
unbroken  application.  Yet^  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  go  on,  I  must  endure  this  loss 
of  health  and  time ;  if  I  desist,  and  reply  to  no  letters,  the  wrath  I  excite,  the 
abuse,  the  invective,  the  assertion  that  "  I  am  no  Christian,"  are  terrible.  For 
myself  I  mind  not ;  but  I  do  shrink  from  causing,  by  any  self -care  and  self- 
indulgence,  evil  si>eeoh  and  evil  feelings  towards  my  order  or  my  profession. 

Have  now,  at  least,  a  hundred  letters  unanswered ;  and,  yet,  have  not  had 
leisure  to  do  one  stitch  of  private  business,  enjoy  barely  an  hour  of  recreation, 
nothing  on  public  affairs,  and  two  books  I  have  desired  to  look  at  still  unopened. 
My  mind  is  as  dry  as  a  gpravel  road,  and  my  nerves  are  sensitive  and  harsh  as 
wires. 

Year  by  year  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  spread 
tbe  Gospel  was  widening,  and  in  May  he  took  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  Society  for  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions, 
as  he  said,  when  one  who  "  maintained,  in  all  their  integrity,  his  distinctive 
opinions  as  to  Church  government  and  subordinate  points  of  faith,  might 
find  that  there  were  truths  common  to  the  whole  humafi  race,  of  every  creed, 
language,  generation,  and  age,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  in 
furtherance  of  which  he  might  join  with  all  who  held  the  faith  and  loved  the 
common  Lord  in  sincerity,  to  make  known  thoee  truths  whereby  men  are 
di^^nified  and  Gkxl  is  glorified." 

Aug.  22nd. — ^Went  on  13th  to  Halifax  to  attend  opening  of  '*  People's  Park," 
the  munificent  donation  of  Frank  Crossley,  a  manufacturer  with  a  princely,  and 
what  is  better,  a  Christian  heart.  He  was  kind  enough  to  insist  on  my  attend- 
ance as  **  the  best  friend  of  the  working  classes."  Speeches,  of  course,  with- 
out end. 

In  his  spoech,  proposing  as  a  toast  "  The  wellbeing  of  the  people,"  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  referring  to  Mr.  Frank  Crossley's  magnificent  gift  to  the  people 
of  Halifax,  said : — 

We  often  read  in  the  papers  of  "  munificent  bequests."  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
phrase  that  has  no  meaning  at  all.  I  see  no  munificence  in  bequeathing  your 
property  to  charitable  purposes,  when  you  are  going  out  of  this  world  and  have 
not  the  possibility  of  longer  enjoying  it.  What  I  like  are  munificent  donations  ; 
I  like  to  see  men  antedating  the  pleasure  of  those  upon  whom  they  bestow  their 
bounty,  antedating,  I  trust,  their  own  pleasures,  and  enjoying,  while  yet  alive, 
all  the  reverence,  homage,  and  affection  that  is  showered  upon  their  memories 
after  they  are  interred  in  the  grave. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Macanlay  to  the  peerage — ^an  honour,  as  the  Times 
said,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  man,  and  was  a  fitting,  if  not  an. 
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adequate,  return  for  a  life  spent  in  the  public  service  and  deroted  to  Utearj 
labour  of  the  most  dignified  order — is  thus  referred  to : — 

Sept.  4th. — ^Macaolay  is  to  be  made  a  Peer.  This  is  wise,  politio,  nsefol^  eoe- 
servative.  Urged  this  on  Palmerston  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  vriJl  be  takea  ai 
a  oompliment  by  literaiy  men — small  and  great. 

Sept.  15th. — ^Wrote  to  Maoaolay  to  congratulate  him  and  mjself  and  the  Latdi 
on  his  elevation.    I  can  never  forget  his  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 

Later  in  the  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Lord  Maeaulay  nr^ging'  Im 

to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  Greneral  Hareloek's  serrie?« 

in  India,  and  the  honours  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  him.     To  that  lett^^r 

he  replied : — 

Lord  Macaulay  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

Holly  Lodge,  Eensingtok, 

Dee.  7tK,  1857. 

Hy  deab  Lobd, — I  am  most  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness.  Bat  I  thisk 
it  better  not  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords  oa 
an  occasion  on  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  on  which  there 
would  be  no  room  for  anything  beyond  mere  rhetorical  display.  I  shall  be  seldoe 
able  to  take  any  part  in  debate,  for  my  chest  suffers  severely  from  continued 
speaking,  and  I  have  been  forced  entirely  to  give  up  reading  aloud,  of  which  I 
was  very  fond ;  I  therefore  wish  to  reserve  myself  for  occasions  in  which  I  have 
what  I  think  good  advice  and  strong  arguments  to  offer. 

As  to  our  officers  and  soldiers  in  India,  there  is  no  honour  or  reward  which 
they  do  not  deserve.    Thank  God,  our  nation  has  not  degenerated. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Macattlat. 

"  I  shall  be  seldom  able  to  take  any  part  in  debate,"  was  a  mournfully 
true  prophecy.  The  voice  that  had  rung  out  such  words  of  burning'  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  never  heard  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  There 
was  but  a  short  term  of  life  remaining  to  the  new  peer,  and  in  his  retirement 
at  Kensington  he  devoted  himself  to  his  History,  "  the  pleasure  and  business 
of  his  life."  Almost  suddenly,  on  the  28th  December,  1859,  he  died,  and  on 
the  9th  Januaiy  following  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bef erring  to 
these  events  are  the  following  notes  from  the  Diary : — 

Jan.  3rd,  1860. — ^Dorchester.  Here  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Heard  on  Saturday 
of  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  I  heard  it  with  public  and  private  sorrow.  I  liked 
him,  and,  in  many  respects,  admired  him.  Personally  I  mean,  for  his  abilities 
and  acquirements  commanded  more  than  ordinary  admiration.  His  sentimenti 
and  expressions  were  always  generous,  his  feelings  noble ;  he  hated  duplicity, 
meanness,  violence ;  he  never  thought  that  brilliant  exploits  compensated  for  the 
want  of  moral  worth ;  and  he  would  call  a  man  a  villain,  a  rogue,  or  an  oppressor, 
whether  he  were  arrayed  like  Solomon,  or  in  tatters  like  Lazarus. 

These  super-eminent  and  mighty  talents,  though  never  openly  and  diieoUT 
employed  for  God's  service,  were,  at  least,  never  perverted  to  evil  use^    Is  there 


He  BBoom  m  mterrea  m  WeatmiDstw  Abbey.    Ha  ooDsented. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Jaws  to  Farlitunent,  in  which  Lord 
Shftfteaborr  had  for  man;  years  taken  a  prominent  part,  was  agfain  nnder 
discnsnon  in  the  Bunmer  of  1858,  and  he  refers  to  the  position  he  had  deter- 
mined  henceforth  to  take  np  with  regard  to  the  qneetion,  thus : — 

Jolj  Ist. — This  erening  Jew  Bill  in  Lords.  Had  ai^fied  my  intentiim,  to 
many,  of  offering'  no  further  resistAnce.  It  is  in  Tain,  and  altogether  luelags,  not 
ia  it  wanting  in  a  tinge  of  perili  to  deny,  pertinacionfly  and  hopelessly  (for  the 
conntry  is,  and  aver  has  been,  quite  indifferent)  the  yearly  demands  of  the 


I  yield  ta  force,  not  to  reasdh.  I  think  my  responsibility  satisfied  on  thia 
side ;  and,  by  prolonged  refnsal,  I  shonid  begin  responsibililj  on  the  other. 

See  how  the  qneetion  stands.  Commons,  for  many  years,  hare  sent  op  Billa 
with  TaBtly-inoreaaing  majoritiee.  Country  qnito  apathetic,  thonKh  niunerona 
elections  hBTe  ooonrred  dnring  that  time.  The  Commons  luve  decided  that  a 
Jew  can  rit  on  their  committees,  manage  a  oonferenoe  with  Qie  Lards,  take  part 
in  debate,  and  nse  every  inflnenoa^  bnt  from  the  vote  he  is  exoloded.  This,  added 
t-o  the  actual  state  of  Ute  qaestion,  leaves  the  Honse  of  Lords  scarcely  anything, 
and  certainly  nothing  of  value,  to  refuse.    More  oppositioQ  is  therefore  futile. 

The  labonn  of  Lord  Shaftesbuy  in  connection  with  the  Social  Science 
Gon^fresa  at  liverpool,  in  October,  were  manifold.  An  epit«me  of  them  is 
given  in  the  (oUowing-  entries : — 

Oct.  27th  (St.  Giles's). — The  longest  gap  in  my  whole  book,  I  believe.  .  .  . 
Started  for  Liverpool  on  llth.  Beached  it  too  lato  for  the  service  in  ohttroh. 
Dined  with  W.  Cowper  at  a  hotel,  we  two  having  rambled  in  search  of  a  dinner. 
At  eight  o'clock  to  St.  George's  Hall.  Refused  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
J.  Rnaaell  beoanae  I  ooold  not  honestly  praise  him  (a  political  intriguer  and  the 
imfeeling  adversary  of  the  wietohed  ohiraney-sweepers),  bnt  agreed  to  move  one 
to  Lord  Brougham.  The  ai^ht  of  the  Hall,  studded  with  company,  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  'When  I  rose  to  speak,  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  so  when 
I  sat  down.    Short,  but,  by  God's  blessing,  eminently  sncoessfnl. 

Neit  day  inaugural  addresses  of  tie  Hewls  of  Sections.  Had  written  nothing 
and  wished  to  lay  nothing,  except  to  my  own  Seatjon  Cawutary  improvement), 
bnt  was  overruled  ;  and  happy  am  I  that  it  wm  ,<,,  for  never  baa  any  eflort  bo 
prospered  I  , 

Even  at  the  moment  before  rising,  the  dav  v   ._^  IsJ  «av«»^;  ""_!! 


s  moment  before  rising,  the  day  \^„a  l**  sAvmiobI,  «« 

and  yet  aniioas,  as  I  was  embarked  to  "get  o^.l;^'  -  ^t-  -^^lina  * 
interested,  and  proceeded.  Towards  close  rea^j-v,  ^S^^  f^  ^  a«A  ^  '"' 
determined  to  oontinne.      Buddenly  forgot   ^v^W^  ***  \  XP-**^*^ 
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paused  not.  Snddejily  remembered  it,  uttered  it.  and  finished  to  my  beait  $ 
desire.  All  this  is  to  me  miraoulons ;  the  sereral  steps  of  progress,  all  of  whic^ 
I  resolyed  not  to  make  ;  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  allusion  to  St.  Paul  at  tb€ 
end  (which  gained  more  success  than  anything^  I  had  ever  said)  were  the  resale 
of  guidance  from  abore,  not  of  my  own  powers*, 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  surprising.  The  Timsi  was  friendly  and  landauffr : 
the  Daily  News  loud  and  lively  in  its  approbation.  "  If/*  said  the  paper,  ^  the 
Congress  had  produced  nothing  but  that  one  speech,  the  labour  of  the  whole  and 
the  service  of  the  country  would  have  been  well  and  amply  met." 

Well,  then,  to  Grod  be  all  the  glory,  and  to  me  increased  thankf  nlnees  and 
Increased  confidence  in  Him  only,  and  an  increased  sense  of  responaibilltiy  I 

On  the  Wednesday,  chair  of  my  Section.  At  half -past  four  dinner,  six  miles 
off,  with  Mr.  Brown,  M.P.,  and  then  in  haste  to  Philharmonic  Hall  to  take  chair 
of  Bible  Society  meeting.    An  immense  gathering. 

On  Thursday,  Sections.  Then  to  meeting  of  working-men  in  Amphitheatre, 
Here  the  reception,  before  and  after  speaking,  that  the  working  men  gure  me, 
I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  any  one  else  who  saw  and  heard  it  t 

On  Friday,  Sections.    Dinner  in  St.  Gorge's  HalL    Speech,  of  coarse. 

On  Saturday,  presidents  and  officers  met  the  public  in  the  concert-rooin  to  take 
leave.  Suddenly  ordered  by  John  Russell  to  second  a  resolution  of  fb«^wfa»  to  the 
Press.  Got  through  it.  At  three  o'clock  to  Manchester.  Met' four  himdred  of 
the  operatives  at  the  Cotton  Tree.  Took  up  my  quarters  with  my  hospitabk 
friend  Barnes ;  stayed  there  Sunday.  Attended,  witii  wonder  and  delig'ht,  aftei^ 
noon  special  service  in  Free  Trade  Hall,  conducted  by  a  young  Baptist,  full  <^ 
intellect  and  vigour,  named  MurselL  On  Monday  to  Beckett's  (Kirkstall  Grange^ 
for  Bible  Society  in  Town  Hall.  On  Tuesday  to  Bradford,  having  speeohifidd 
at  Beckett's  Schools  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Spent  night  at 
Mr.  Wickham's,  M.P.  for  the  town.    Very  hospitable.    On  Wednesday  to  London. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  as  President  of  the  Health  Section  Lord 
Shaftesbury  controverted  the  argument,  at  that  time  very  prevalent,  that,  in 
order  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  evils  of  the  social  system  all  physical  remedies 
were  almost  worse  than  useless,  and  that  moral  remedies  alone  should  be 
applied.  He  alluded  to  the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as  OTidence 
that  the  reduction  of  mortality  was  possible,  and  cited  authoritiee  for  the 
statement  that  the  preventible  mortality  of  the  oonntry  amounted  annually  to 
90,000. 

Now,  we  may  be  told  by  some  that  these  things  are  but  in  the  oonrse  (rf 
Nature,  and  we  ought  not  to  interfere ;  on  such  we  will  turn  our  backs ;  we  will 
not  listen  to  such  a  representation.  We  may  be  told  that  these  things  are  cosily, 
and  require  financial  effort,  and  the  people  are  not  ready  to  undertake  the 
expense ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  disease  that  is  expensive,  and  it  is 
health  that  is  cheap.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  economical  as  justioe  and  meicr 
towards  all  interests — temporal  and  spiritual— of  all  the  human  race.  If  we  be 
told  that  spiritual  remedies  are  sufficient,  and  that  we  labour  too  much  for  the 
perishable  body,  I  reply  that  spiritual  appliances,  in  the  state  of  things  to  which 
I  allude,  are  altogether  impossible.     Make  every  effort— push  them  f orwmid— 
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xiever  desist — lose  not  a  moment — ^bnt  depend  upon  it  that  in  snoh  a  state  of 
things  yon  will  in  the  end  be  utterly  baffled.  But  when  people  say  we  should 
think  more  of  the  soul  and  less  of  the  body,  my  answer  is,  that  the  same  God 
-who  made  the  soul  made  the  body  also.  It  is  an  inferior  work,  perhaps,  but 
neverthelesB  it  is  His  work,  and  it  must  be  treated  and  cared  for  aocording  to  the 
end  for  whioh  it  was  formed — ^fitness  for  His  servioe.  I  mamtahi  that  God  in 
worshipped,  not  only  by  the  spiritual,  but  by  the  material  creation.  Ton  find  ic 
in  the  Psalms  :  "  Praise  Him,  sun  and  moon :  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light." 
And  that  worship  is  shown  in  the  perfection  and  obedience  of  the  thing*  made. 
Our  great  object  should  be  to  do  all  we  oan  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  worship,  and  of  the  body's  fitness  for  its  great  purpose. 
If  St  Paul,  calling  our  bodies  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by  sin,  we  also  say  that  our  bodies,  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  corrupted  by  preventible  disease,  degraded  by 
aToidable  filth,  and  disabled  for  His  service  by  unnecessary  suffering. 
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185S— 1B60. 
Ok  New  Tear's  Day,  18S9,  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  receiTing  the  nmai 
congratnlatione  of  the  Diplomatic  bod/,  ntt«red  some  \rords  to  the  AostcuB 
Ambassador  at  the  Tnileries,  which  indicated  that  the  relations  between  tbe 
two  Empires  were  unsettled. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  the  men  were  ready,  to  commence  the  atmgg'le 
that  was  to  end  in  the  lilieration  of  Italy,  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  and  the  oTerthrow  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy. 

On  one  side  was  the  yonng'  Emperor  of  Austria,  trammelled  by  Uie  tradi- 
tions and  foUiee  of  his  predecessors,  enrroaiided  by  connsellors  unfit  to  deal 
with  free  thought  or  free  men,  and  with  an  army  destitnte  of  leaders ;  the 
Pope,  with  bis  first  fresh  Italian  sympathies  naTTowed  down  by  circnmetanoee<. 
giving  proof  that  the  Papal  Power  mnev  ever  be  the  enemy  of  Italian  free- 
dom; Ferdinandof KapleB,trea(^heronB,perJQred,andoppres8ive.  Ontheother 
side  Prance,  panting  for  glory,  eager  to  "go  to  war  for  an  idea";  Italy 
groaning  for  relesse  from  the  tyranny  of  the  petty  governments  that  rent  her 
in  pieces;  Sardinia,  erect,  alert,  and  strong  in  the  strength  of  jnstice  and  of 
truth.  On  this  side  was  Cavonr,  embodying  Italian  shrewdness  with  English 
steadfastness,  whose  "foresight  and  steadiness  chained  Fortune  to  his 
chariot,"  to  whom  power  was  a  necessity  and  failure  an  impossitiility,  whose 
energy  was  dauntless,  and  who  knew  no  fear,  hesitancy,  or  scruple.  And  on 
this  side  was  Gkribaldi. 

It  is  impossible  t-o  snmmariee,  in  a  page,  ths  history  of  the  causes  leading 
to  the  mighty  struggle  that  was  about  to  fake  place,  and  the  events  which 
marked  each  stage  of  its  progress.  It  may,  however,  assist  the  reader 
to  recall  those  incidents,  if  only  an  imperfect  outline  of  Home  of  them  be 
given  him. 

The  mnrringe,  in  January,  1659,  of  the  Princess  ClotUde.  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  to  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon,  was  interpreted  as  an  intimation 
that  the  champion  of  Italian  liberty  would  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
Prance.  Soon  after  this  war  seemed  inevitable.  Lord  Cowley  was  sent  by 
England  to  Vienna  on  a  confidential  mission  to  offer  mediation.  Russia  pro- 
posed a  congress  to  settle  matters  amicably.  Austria  insisted  that,  as  a 
preliminary,  Prance  aB^  Sardinia  should  diwum.  Meanwhile.  Cavour  visited 
Paris  And  ^^^"gi^g^od  his  position  with  the  Emperor,  eecoring  the  interests 
^Z.  whether  f,  \^  should  be  peace  or  war  with  Austria. 
^herotwg-^      er^  gumaintha  Sardinian  Chamber,  for  the  fortificatuHit 
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of  AlessandriA,  on  the  12th  of  April,  was  regarded  by  Austria  as  a  loenaoe. 
Sleyen  dajs  afterwards  (April  23rd)  aa  insulting  ultimatum  from  Count 
!Baol  was  presented  at  Turin,  and  this  Count  Cayour  turned  to  account  by 
throwing  upon  Austria  all  the  responsibility  of  war. 

That  same  night  120,000  Anstrians,  under  Greneral  Gyulai,  crossed  the 
Tioino,  and  the  day  following,  Victor  Emmanuel  published  his  proclamation : 
"  liet  our  war-cry  be  '  The  Lidependenee  of  Italy.' " 

While  these  events  were  happening  the  British  Parliament  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  dissolution. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diary  for  1859-60  contains  fewer  entries  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  life.  This  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
side  by  side  with  his  Journal,  but  in  separate  yolumes,  he  wrote,  during  a 
part  of  these  years,  a  running  political  comment  on  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  day  before  Grood  Friday — ^the  day  before  Baron  de  Eellersberg 
deliyered  Count  Buol's  ultimatum — ^England  was  startled  by  two  telegrams, 
one  giving  hopes  of  peace,  the  other  declaring  the  imminence  of  war.  On 
that  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  noted  in  his  Diary : — 

April  22nd. — ^Haye  agreed,  this  week,  to  do  two  things  which,  in  ordinary 
ciroumstanoes,  I  should  have  refused.  I  dine  out  to-night,  the  evening  before  Good 
Friday,  and  I  give  a  dinner  on  Saturday— a  small  dinner — the  evening  before 
Easter  Sunday.  And  why  ?  The  state  of  affairs  jb  very  serious ;  it  is  of  import- 
anoe  that  our  Gk>vexiiment  be  well  affected  to  Sardinia.  The  Marquis  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  is  arrived  on  a  special  mission.  Malmesbury,  having  but  one  day, 
invites  me  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  My  known  sentiments  towards  Sardinia  are 
thus  recognised  by  the  Minister  as  those  he  ia  not  afraid  to  countenance ;  and  I 
may,  too,  have  an  opportunity  of  dropping  **  a  word  in  season.**  Why  the  other? 
Because  it  is  the  sole  occasion  within  reach  of  possibility,  of  bringing  Azeglio 
and  Belane*  into  oommunioation.  Ten  thousand  misconceptions  may  be  thus 
removed,  and  ten  thousand  truths  established,  towards  the  defence  of  Sardinian 
freedom  and  the  maintenance  of  European  peaoe. 

The  sympathies  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  keenly  excited  on  behalf  of 
Sardinia,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  urge  all  who  "took  an  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  come  forward  and  express  their 
sympifthy  in  this  just  and  noble  cause."  That  letter  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  adverse  criticism,  and  brought  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  a  large 
increase  of  public  work. 

It  was  when  all  Europe  was  agitated  by  the  approach  of  this  great  con- 
flict, that  the  Conservative  Government  thought  fit  to  bring  hi  a  Reform  Bill. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  (March  31)  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Derby  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine — and  an  appeal  to  the 
country  followed ;  the  elections  taking  place  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  gain  to  the  Conservatives^ 
but  so  small  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  x^rty,  in 

•  XdHor  of  the  Time»> 


b«  "  &  very  iDvidions  and  nnwelcome  task  "  to  choom  between  "  two  Btst«0- 
men  ao  full  of  yeais  and  hononn,  and  possessing  so  just  t,  claim  on  her  ecu- 
Bideration,"  aa  Lord  Palmeraton  and  Lord  John  B.iisa«Il.  Lord  OtsnTill^ 
however,  iras  nnsnccessfid  in  hia  attempt.  Lord  John  Bnasell  would  not 
aerre  ondor  him,  but  exprsssod  his  willingneBs  la  serve  under  hia  old  rivaL 
Lord  Falmeraton ;  and,  evetitiiall}',  Loid  Fahneraton  again  became  Prime 
Sliniater,  and  held  that  office  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

These  events  are  referred  to  in  the  Diary  as  foUowa ; — 

Hay  31at. — London.  A  atioggle  ia  at  band,  and  an  issue  to  be  tried  on  a  rots 
of  want  of  confidence.  I  ooold  vot«  it  leodil;,  oheerf  oil;,  oonscientional;,  m 
a^^inat  the  present  Cabinet ;  and  then  I  oonld  do  the  same  against  thosa  who 
ghoold  have  replaced  them.  Palmeraton  alone  wonld  inspire  me  with  hope ; 
for  I  believe  him  to  wish  well,  to  desire  to  act  well,  and  to  be  resolved  to  ba  well, 
witli  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  England. 

I  oannot  feel  the  same  of  anj  other  man  in  Parliament.  He  may  not  h»Ta 
been  always  so ;  but  be  is  so  now.  He  is  far  from  yonng-,  lie  is  satiated  with 
office,  he  is  happy  at  home,  and  independentof  all  peanniaiyaad  social  neceoaitiee. 
Hence  lie  can  afford  to  be  honeat,  unselfish,  and  patriotio. 

June  Ifitli. — Sinoe  this,  a  defeat  of  another  Med.  Derby,  by  Uie  Home  ot 
Commons,  and  Palmerston,  after  a  few  honra'  effort  by  Lord  Granville,  with,  «s  he 
said,  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Queen,  appointed  to  form  a  Bovemment. 

June  21et. — The  Ministry  is  formed  and  on  a  very  wide  basis.  To  fonn  a 
Uinistry  in  any  other  way  would  bave  been  impossible ;  it  was  a  <^<noe  of  evik, 
a  choice  of  dangers ;  and  Palmerston  wisely  took  the  lesser  ot  the  two. 

He  has  Radioals,  TracCarians,  Wbigs,  and  himself.  There  are  elemenla  al 
discord,  rivalry,  intrigue,  ambition ;  but  there  is  no  apparent  neoeasi^  why  they 
shonld  break  out  The  "  talking  "  power  of  the  Cabinet,  espeoially  in  the  House 
of  Commons,iBTerygreat,perhaps  too  great  for  steady  and  easy  deliberation  when 
in  connoil,  and  for  unity  of  action  in  pnblio. 

Tet,  it  Palmerston  weie  removed,  the  whole  thing'  woold  be  an  agglomn«tico 
(and  nothing  more)  ot  molecnlee  floating  in  varions,  and  ever  opposite,  diraotiana. 

The  peculiar  position  Lord  Shafteebory  maiutuned  in  the  political  world ; 
Itia  wide  aoqnaintoDce  with  tbe  state  of  feeling  among  all  classes  in  the 
country,  and  the  fraiispareney  and  integrity  of  his  character,  made  him  to  be 
aanfrbt  hj  men  of  ^  nationalities  and  all  shades  ot  opinion,  and  his  adfioe  to 
be  held  in  h^h  es*^  _ni.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  in  Italy. 
Oonnt  de  P^fei^/^ ^^ie  French  Ambasaador,  and  others,  were  anxiona  to  bave 
Of  I'       fiewa,  and  this  involved  him  in  much  interestinff  and 


''tbtv^-^     t^  7°"*  "'"^  ^B  straggle  tea  freedran  waa  still  pro- 
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greBsang  in  It^ly,  and  the  final  eonsnmmation  was  awaited  with  feyeriah 
anxiety,  it  occurred  to  certain  leading  Italians  that  it  wotdd  be  desirable  to 
concentrate  and  organise  the  sympathies  of  England  \n  their  cause,  by  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  to  be  presided  over  by  some  leading  Englishmen ; 
a  letter,  signed  by  Messrs.  Avesani,  Bocca,  and  others,  was  sent  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  requesting  hiin  to  take  this  position. 

"  It  is  generous  *'  (they  wrote)  "  for  England  to  show  so  warm  a 
sympathy ;  and  it  would  bo  of  great  servioe  to  the  Italians  that  this  great 
nation,  which  has  preceded  eyexy  other  in  the  path  of  all  liberties,  should 
make  it  felt  in  an  efficacious  manner.  We  trust  in  you,  my  Lord ;  allow  us  to 
keep  this  trust." 

In  replying  to  this  appeal  Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
great  honour  done  to  him  in  soliciting  his  name  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
added: — 

If  I  could  take  the  same  yiew  as  you  do  of  my  position  and  influence,  I  should 
not  hesitate,  even  for  a  moment,  to  accept  the  post  that  your  confidence  has 
offered  to  me.  The  claims,  nay,  more,  the  just  demands  of  Italy  on  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  Englishmen,  are  such  that  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one,  be 
he  great  or  be  he  small,  to  hold  back  any  support  that  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  bestow.  Your  case  and  our  own  are  yery  similar:  we  long  and  ardently 
desired  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To  obtain  them,  we  got  rid  of 
our  obnoxious  rulers,  chose  those  who  should  succeed  them,  and  established  a  form 
of  government  differing  as  little  as  possible  from  that  to  which  we  were  habitu- 
ated, and  all  this  was  done  without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  without  rapine, 
without  confusion,  or  even  disturbance  of  the  order  of  daily  life,  and  simply  by 
the  will  of  a  united  people  determined  to  be  free. 

Tour  course  has  been  the  same.  But  great  as  was  our  conduct,  yours  has 
hitherto  been  far  greater.  We  had  long  enjoyed  the  form,  and  oftentimes  the 
exercise,  of  free  institutions ;  the  principle  and  practice  of  them  were  familiar  to 
OS.  But  liber^  came  upon  you  like  a  thunderclap,  and  yet  she  found  you  as 
orderly,  peaceable,  ready,  as  alive  to  the  blessings  she  gives^  and  the  duties  she 
imposes,  as  though  you  had  been  trained  to  them  from  your  very  cradles.  So 
intense  is  the  effeot  that  simply  the  love  of  national  freedom  can  produce  on  the 
understandings  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  were  told  that  you  did  not  care  for  liberty,  and  that  you  had  not  courage 
to  assert  it.  We  were  told  that  you  were  unfit  for  self -government^  and  that 
Austrian  bayonets  were  necessary  to  save  your  beautiful  land  from  bloodshed, 
plunder,  and  anarchy,  by  your  own  people.  We  were  told  that  your  mutual 
hatreds  and  jealousies  were  such  that  no  one  State,  no  one  city,  could  be  in  har- 
mony with  another.  What,  in  fact,  were  we  not  told  to  your  detriment  and 
dishonour?  Many  believed  what  they  heard.  I  did  so  at  one  time  myself,  but 
who  can  wonder  at  it?  What  precedent  had  history  afforded  of  so  apparently 
sudden  a  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  of  human  callings — the  exercise 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom?  A  nation  seemed  to  be  bom  in  a  day,  bom  at 
once,  in  its  full  moral  stature,  with  all  the  powers  of  self-control,  without  which 
there  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  true  or  lasting  liberty. 

This  letter — a  portion  of  which  only  is  given  above — created  a  gr 
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impresnon  in  Italy.  Although  the  question  of  Chairmanahip,  and  indeed  of 
the  formation  of  the  Committee,  was  waired  until  its  functions  ahould  ha 
more  clearly  defined.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  letter  was  copied  into  all  the  papers, 
and  the  Timeny  in  a  leading  article,  gave  currency  to  the  idea  that  there  was 
"  something  about  a  committee  and  a  subscription-list  which  does  not  qnite 
harmonise  with  a  great  national  assertion  of  independence."  The  gentlemem 
who  had  signed  the  appeal  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  lost  no  time  in  repm 
the  misconstruction  that  the  Times  had  put  upon  their  motiyes ;  but  it 
too  late  to  eradicate  the  unfayourable  impression  that  had  been  produced,  and 
iu  the  end,  as  "  these  things,  if  not  taken  up  at  once  and  by  aoclamatioii,"  lose 
their  force,  Lord  Shaftesbury  prevailed  upon  the  memorialists  to  abandon  the 
project. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  sympathy  was  mudi  appreciated  by  Ghuibaldi,  who 
wrote  to  him,  in  Italian,  translated  as  follows : — 

General  Garibaldi  to  Lord  Shafteshury, 

December  \2thj  1839. 

Mt  Lobd, — ^You  hare,  in  two  letters  published  in  the  journals,  done  jnslaoe  to 
the  Italians^  and  have  assumed  the  patronage  of  their  noble  cause,  dear  to  the 
English.  I  express  to  you,  in  the  iiame  of  my  country,  the  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude.  Don't  desist,  my  Lord,  from  this  patronage  at  the  present  momeat. 
I  made  an  appeal  to  the  Italians,  and  they  worthily  responded ;  I  know  that  Hie 
English  also  want  to  respond.  Shall  I  not  see  you  at  the  head  of  this  moyement 
of  national  sympathy  7  I  say  of  sympathy,  because  it  would  be  indeoorous  for  us 
to  demand  from  the  English  that  grand  material  assistance  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Italians  only  to  giye  to  their  own  cause.  Tou  will  acquire  the  greatest  title 
to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  this  country.  Accept,  my  Lord,  that  of  a  soldier  and 
your  devoted 

G-.  Oabibaxdi. 

Owing  to  a  long  pending  discussion,  with  regard  to  a  Peace  Congress  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  it  was  not  until  January  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
replied  to  Garibaldi's  letter. 

Lord  Shafte^hury  to  General  Garibaldi. 

LoKDOX,  Jan,  12tht  1860. 

Dbab  Signob  Gabibaldi,  —  Your  letter,  dated  12th  Dec.,  has  hitherto 
remained  unanswered,  because,  so  long  as  the  Oongress  was  in  prospeot,  I  was 
unable  to  see  clearly  what  oourse  to  pursue. 

Now  that  the  Oongress  is  indefinitely  postponed,  I  can  more  easily  peroeive 
the  way  to  obtain  that  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  British  people 
that  you  so  reasonably  and  bo  earnestly  desire. 

Italy,  we  rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  has  nobly  done  her  duty  in  the  response  she 
has  made  to  your  appeal  for  material  succour.  I  trust  that  England  will  not  be 
less  ready  to  give  what  you  ask  of  her,  the  moral  support  derived  from  the 
manifestation  of  the  hearty  approbation  and  ardent  prayers  of  a  free  people. 

But  to  obtain  this  fully,  authentically,  unmistakably,  you  should  come  your- 
self in  person  to  receive  it    My  friends  whom  I  have  consulted,  oonour  widi  me 
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in  saying  that  jonr  presence  here,  as  the  representative  of  a  generous  and 

oppressed  people  struggling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  call  forth  such 

an  expression  of  national  feeling  as  would  be,  if  possible,  equal  to  the  occasion, 

and  to  your  own  merits. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Tour  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Shaftesbubt. 

That  invitation  Garibaldi  was  not  able,  for  the  present,  to  accept.  It  was 
not  until  April,  1864,  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to  visit 
this  country,  and  when  he  did  so.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  among  the  first  to 
welcome  him,  and  was  his  constant  companion  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
^asit. 

Garibaldi  was  not  the  only  leader  who  appreciated  and  acknowledged 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  services  on  behalf  of  Italy.  Cavour  wrote  also,  and  in 
very  similar  terms,  to  thank  hinn  for  what  he  had  done,  and  to  urge  him  to 
still  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  for  Italy  the  moral  support  of 
[England. 

When,  in  July,  1859,  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  was  suddenly  concluded, 
Cavour,  disappointed,  had  retired  from  office ;  but  on  the  2l8t  January,  1860, 
he  was  recalled,  nominally  by  the  King,  but  really  by  the  people.  This  was 
at  the  time  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  first 
mooted.    To  these  events  the  following  letter  refers  :-^ 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Count  Cavour. 

London,  Feb,  Zrd,  1860. 

My  deab  Count  Oayovb,— The  feeling  in  England  among  all  classes  who 
desire  the  welfare  of  Italy,  is  one  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  Qod  for  your  return  to 
oifice. 

No  one  can  entertain  that  feeling  more  strongly  than  I  do.  I  congratulate 
not  yov,  but  your  country  on  this  happy  event ;  and  most  heartily  do  I  pray  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  secure  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  land  where  the  Italian  tongue  is  spoken. 

But  may  I  add  one  word  of  entreaty  (which  word  would  be,  not  only  mine, 
but  that  of  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens),  that  you  will  never  listen 
to  any  scheme  for  the  separation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  from  the  Crown  of  Sardinia. 
We,  here  in  Great  Britain,  loathe  the  very  thought  of  it.  We  think  that  it  would 
tarnish  very  much  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and, 
not  a  little,  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Sardinian  Government.  It  would 
throw  a  stain  on  the  whole  efforts  for  National  Independence ;  and  entirely 
alienate  the  affections  of  Englishmen. 

We  hate  the  traffio  in  the  rights  and  freedom  of  i)eople8,  as  we  hate  the  traffic 
in.  slavery  and  human  flesh.  And  we  protest  against  anything  that  shall  snbsti- 
tute  the  influence  of  France  for  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  jeopardise,  in  any 
measure,  the  peace,  comfort,  and  security  of  the  Swiss  Bepublic. 

Pray  excuse  me  for  thus  writing  to  you ;  it  is  forced  on  me  by  the  very  deep 
C  K 
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IttmBiojf  by  onoe  more  thrastingf  my  head  into  the  lion^s  month  and  going  to  give 
•videnoe  before  the  Committee. 

Jnne  7th. — ^London.  I  had  better  give  up  my  book— oan  find  no  time  to 
record  anything. 

Jnne  12th. — Qaribaldi  has  aohieyed  wonderfol  resolta.  It  seems  to  me  that 
God's  protecting  and  aooompanying  power  has  repeated  for  him  the  miracle  of 
Gideon  and  his  three  hundred.  The  greatness  of  his  exploits  is  eclipsed  by  the 
greatness  of  his  oharaoter:  truth,  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  and  humanity, 
axe  stamped  on  every  action. 

My  heart  has  been  with  him  all  along.  It  is  now  with  him  more  than  ever. 
Iiegal  reasons,  political  and  politic  reasons,  have  kept  down  open  expression  $ 
but  now,  that  he  has  wrought  independence,  has  established  a  de  faeto  goyem- 
ment,  has  made  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  thereby, 
admits  his  position,  we  may,  surely,  signify  our  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause, 
and  our  personal  admiration  for  the  man  1 

Deo.  1st — ^Bunsen  is  dead.  I  knew  him  well,  and  who  could  help  loving 
himf 

Although  the  affairs  of  Italy  occupied  much  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  time 
during  1859-60,  he  was  breaking  fresh  ground  in  many  other  directions.  In 
Syria  the  hostility  of  the  Droses  to  the  Maronites  and  the  dispatch  of  forces 
to  maintain  the  peace  there  caused  him  much  anxiety  and  labour,  and,  in 
putting  a  question  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to 
whether  the  authorities  of  the  force  sent  to  Syria  were  to  interfere  directly 
or  indirectly  with  civil  and  religious  affairs,  affecting  either  Moslems  or 
Ohrisiians,  he  did  not  disguise — in  the  course  of  a  long  and  graphic  speech 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  whole  position  of  Christians  in  Syria — ^the  fact, 
that  his  desire  to  obtain  an  answer  arose  "  from  the  ]n8ux>erable  distrust  he 
felt  towards  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.*' 

There  were  matters  nearer  home,  however,  that  called  forth  his  energies 
The  Special  Sunday  Evening  Services,  at  Exeter  Hall,  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  the  "  Palmerston  Bishops  "  had  proved  successful  beyond  all 
anticipation.  The  interest  in  the  services,  instead  of  flagging,  grew  greater 
every  Sunday,  and  it  was  now  a  question  how  to  extend  similar  efforts,  so 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lowest  of  the  low — ^the  classes  to  whom  the  €k)6pel 
was  never,  or  very  rarely  preached,  could  be  gathered  together— and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  an  interest  in  the  Gospel  could  be  awakened  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  who  had  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  To  reach  the 
latter,  a  series  of  Special  Evening  Services  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paol's  Cathedral ;  and  for  the  former,  Sunday  Evening  Services  were 
commenced  in  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis.  Both  of  these  movements 
sprang  directly  from  the  Exeter  Hall  Services. 

In  the  Theatre  Services  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  They  were  originated  by  Mr.  Sawell  of  the  London  City  Mission, 
who  was  an  energetic  co-worker  with  Lord  Shaftesboiy  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  matters  for  some  thirty  years.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  was  also 
one  of  those  who  gave  invaluable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  scheme. 
K  K  2 
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But  as  soon  as  it  was  in  working  order,  Lord  Shaftesbury  stood  at  tlie  Lelm 
to  direct  the  progress  of  the  whole  morement ;  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
in  their  defence,  and  he  reaped  the  harvest  that  was  sown,  inasmuch  aa  the 
good  that  was  done,  was  done  to  those  who  belonged  to  himself — ^the  poor, 
the  wretched,  and  the  abandoned. 

In  January,  1860,  five  theatres  were  opened  for  religious  worship.  The 
Victoria  (in  the  New  Out),  the  Britannia  (Hoxton),  the  Garrick  (White- 
chapel),  Sadler's  Wells  (Islington),  and  another.  By  the  middle  of  February 
seyen  theatres  were  opened,  and  the  ayerage  attendance  was  20,700  each 
night.  Allowing  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  for  people  coming  from  mere 
curiosity;  there  were  18,630  persons  listening  to  the  Word  of  God  who  had 
probably  neyer  frequented  any  place  of  public  worship  before. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  frequently  "  assisted "  in  the  services  at  the  VBriooa 
theatres,  and  especially  at  the  Yictoria  Theatre.  It  was  a  strange  sight  that 
met  his  gaze  as  he  looked  in  at  the  theatre  just  before  the  first  service  that 
he  attended  there ;  stranger  still,  as  he  stood  upon  the  stage,  facing  the  foot- 
lights,  Bible  in  hand,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  "sweet  story  of  old." 
From  floor  to  ceiling  the  vast  house  was  thronged ;  in  boxes,  stalls,  pit,  aul 
gallery,  were  costermongers,  street  cadgers  and  labourers ;  women  in  flutter- 
ing rags,  many  with  babies  in  their  arms ;  boys  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and 
corduroys ;  young  men  and  maidens  in  their  gaudy  "  Sunday  best ; "  and  here 
and  there  a  few  persons  in  attire  denoting  that  they  belonged  to  the  "  better  " 
classes.  At  the  opening  of  the  service  there  had  been  much  confusion.  Xo 
shrill  whistles,  no  slang  cries  or  cat-calls,  no  roars  of  laughter,  as  on  the 
evenings  when  the  audience  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise  on  some  bloodthirsty 
melodrama;  but  conversation,  interspersed  with  disputes  about  room,  or 
priority  of  claim.  When  the  first  hymn  was  sung  there  had  again  been  some 
little  confusion ;  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  people.  The  simple  lively  airs  of  the 
American  evangelists  had  not  yet  been  heard.  When,  therefore,  the  first 
verse  of  the  Old  Hundredth  was  attempted,  it  fell  flat,  and  seemed  to  provoke 
merriment.  The  words  of  the  hymn  were  not  known,  a  vast  number  of  the 
people  could  not  read,  many  had  no  idea  of  tune,  still  more  had  no  idea  of 
time.  But,  before  the  fourth  verse  had  finished,  many  who  had  hitherto  been 
shy  of  lifting  up  their  voices,  or  were  unfamiliar  with  the  tune,  joined  in,  and 
the  fifth  verse  concluded  with  a  triumphant  roar ! 

When  the  opening  prayer  was  offered,  a  few  attempted  to  kneel,  a  large 
number  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands  or  their  hats,  or,  in  the  front  rows, 
laid  their  heads  on  their  sleeveless  jackets — some  turned  their  backs  to  the 
stage,  and  some  to  the  gallery,  but  throughout  the  whole  house  the  silence 
was  intense,  solemn,  and  striking. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approbation  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  rose  to  read  the 
lessons ;  but  there  was  good  taste  enough  in  the  audience  to  confine  itself  to 
that  quiet  demonstration  of  approval. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra  that  when,  on  a  great  historical  occasion, 
the  people  were  gathered  together  to  hear  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  priests 
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"  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Grod  distinctly,  and  gave  the  eense,  and  caused 
them  to  undeTBtand  the  reading***  This  is  exactly  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  did, 
and  what  so  yeiy  many  ministers  unhappily  fail  to  do.  He  was  an  excellent 
Veader,  and  whether  to  the  little  village  congregation  at  St.  G-iles's,  where  he 
inyariably  read  the  lessons  when  staying  at  his  country  seat,  or  in  the  yast 
theatres  of  London,  where  for  many  years  he  frequently  did  the  same,  he 
**  caused  the  people  to  understand,"  and  thereby  touched  their  hesjrts  and 
consciences. 

The  strangest  sight  of  all  that  night,  was  seen  when  the  preacher,  haying 
giyen  out  a  text,  told  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  people 
listened  with  extraordinary  attention,  as  if  they  had  neyer  heard  of  the  subject 
before ;  and,  as  one  of  the  preachers  at  these  Theatre  Services,  describing  a 
similar  occasion,  said,  "  Down  their  pale  cheeks,  that  had  once  blushed,  and 
from  their  eyes  still  retaining  their  lustre,  tears  flow,  and  occasionally  ovex 
all  the  audience  a  stillness  reigns,  that  proves  reality  to  be  more  effective 
than  fiction,  and  the  story  of  a  Cross  erected  on  a  Judean  hill  1,800  years  ago 
to  have  lost  none  of  its  power." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  these  services  were  accomplishing  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  They  attracted  thousands  of  the  poor,  whose  rags  and 
tatters  prevented  them,  even  if  they  had  the  desire,  from  attending  the 
regular  places  of  worship.  They  stood  in  relation  to  churches  as  ragged 
Rchools  stood  in  relation  to  other  places  of  education.  Their  scope  is  described 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  thus : — 

To  aid  the  progfress  of  the  gfeneral  improvement  is  the  object  of  these  Special 
Services.  No  one  contemplates  them  as  a  permanent  system  :  our  desire  is  to 
fell  the  trees,  to  clear  the  jungle,  to  remove  impedimenta.  We  hope  to  bring 
thousands  of  our  ignorant  and  neglected  brethren  to  think  about  Christianity. 
Having  learned  it,  they  will,  we  trust,  pursue  it ;  and,  rising  above  their  attend- 
ance at  the  theatre,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  some  one  or 
other  of  the  recognised  and  established  forms  of  worship. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  religious  services  in  theatres  did  not 
meet  with  universal  approval.  On  February  the  24th,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Dungannon  rose  "To  call  attention  to  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  other  theatres  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  Sunday  evenings ;  and  to  move  a  resolution  that  such  services, 
being  highly  irregular  and  inconsistent  with  order,  are  calculated  to  injure 
Tather  than  advance  the  progress  of  sound  religious  principles  in  the  metro- 
polis and  throughout  the  country." 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  the  only  culprit  in  the  House,  and  one  of  the  principal 
movers  in  originating  these  services,*'  replied.     His  speecb  was  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  of  its  kind  ever  heard  in  ^^  august  House.    For  two 
or  three  hours  his  audience  were  riveted  as,  \^  mcttucesque  language,  and  with 
nnsnrpassed  earnestness,  he  told  the  whole  ^x  ^^  ol  tTae  movement.    He  mot 

•EnraviSi, 
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the  argoment  that  between  these  serrioes  and  the  asso^natiofna  oonneeted  with 
a  theatre  there  was  an  utter  incongmily,  hy  explaining  that  the  class  of 
people  attending  them  had  the  greatest  possible  repngnanoe  to  either  a  ehirn^ 
or  chapel:  that  eyeiything  had  been  done  to  procure  other  bnildingB,  but 
without  success;  and,  although  music-halls  might  haye  been  hired*  these 
places  were  rejected  because,  in  almost  erery  instance,  they  were  ooameeted 
with  tayems.  He  denied  that  there  had  been  any  disorder  of  any  kind  «i  any 
of  the  seirices,  and  quoted  letters  from  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the  chief  of  the 
police,  testifying  that  at  eyery  seryice  the  people  had  conducted  themaelyes 
with  the  greatest  propriety.  Lord  Shaftesbury  examined  the  argument  of 
opponents  that  these  services  tended  to  draw  people  from  the  churehes  and 
chapels  they  ordinarily  attended,  and  refuted  it  by  abundant  letters  frtxak 
clergymen  and  ministers  of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres. 

In  combating  the  assertion  that  these  services  were  endangering  the 
Church,  he  produced  ample  testimony  from  clergymen  who  had  participated 
in  them,  that  the  reverse  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  said : — 

My  lords,  you  must  perceive  the  rising  struggle  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
this  mighty  mass  of  human  beings.  Ganyou  be  IndifFerent  to  it?  I  a^  whether 
you  are  prepared,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Fmglaud,  to  see  the  Ghuroh  stand 
aloof,  and  the  whole  of  this  movement  given  up  ezolnsively  to  the  Dissenters  f 
Will  you  say  to  those  deetitnte  and  hungering  men,  **  We  can  give  you  no  sort  of 
food.  Come,  if  you  Uke,  to  episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  and  there  you  shall 
be  preached  to  in  stiff,  steady,  buckram  style.  We  will  have  you  within  walla, 
consecrated  in  doe  and  official  form  ;  otherwise  yon  shall  never  hear,  from  ns  at 
least,  one  word  of  Gospel  truth/*  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Church  of 
England,  despite  the  pressing  and  fearful  neoeasity,  is  boond  so  tightly  by  rule 
and  rubric,  and  law  and  onstom,  that  she  can  do  none  of  the  work  ?  Will  you 
say,  **We  have  not  a  sufficient  force  of  clergymen;  we  have  not  churches  or 
chapels ;  we  have  no  money  to  ordain  and  support  the  ministers  of  leli^on  ?  ** 
In  that  case  the  people  who  are  benefited  by  theee  services  will  reply,  "  Let  the 
Nonconformists,  then,  do  the  work,  but  let  the  Churoh  of  England  take  up  her 
real  position  as  the  Church  of  a  sect,  and  not  that  of  the  nation ;  she  has  been 
applied  to  and  f onnd  wanting,  and  let  us  follow  those  who  have  called  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Lord  Shaftesbnry  was  ably  supported  in  the  debate  by  Earl  Granville  and 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  burden  of  whose  remarks  was,  "  If  this  thing  be 
of  Gk>d,  who  are  we  that  we  should  withstand  it  P  and  if  it  be  of  men,  it  will 
surely  come  to  nought;"  and  eventually  Lord  Dungannon  withdrew  his 
motion. 

CShristianity  in  India  was,  as  we  haye  seen,  at  this  time  a  subject  impressed 
on  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  at  many  meetings  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  constant  and  consistent  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

In  Karch  an  important  Conference  on  Missiims  was  held  in  Inverpool, 
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where  Lord  Shafteelniry  was  m  the  chair,  and  Sir  Herbert  Edwaxdes,  fresh 
from  India,  a  chief  speaker.  Many  were  the  lessons  drawn  on  that  occasion 
from  the  Mutiny,  its  causes  and  its  suppression,  bearing  on  the  national 
responsibility  to  eleyate  and  Christianise  the  people  of  India.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bnrj  embraced  the  opportunity  to  deprecate  the  Goyemment  neutrality  in 
religion,  which  had  already  issued  in  such  fatal  results.    He  said : — 

Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Mutiny  in  India  had  carried  terror  to 
every  man*s  heart  Well  do  I  recollect  how  many  men,  who  oared  no  more  for 
ChriBtianity  than  for  the  ground  they  walked  on,  said  to  me,  "  Clear  it  is  that 
nothing  is  left  for  the  saying  of  the  Empire  but  that  the  people  should  be 
Christianised.  We  must  introduce  the  Ghiistian  religion  among  them.**  The 
Mutiny  subsided,  and  so  subsided  their  convictions,  and  a  greater  deadness 
ensued  after  the  Mutiny  than  existed  before  it ;  and  soon  shall  we  lapse  into 
that  nondescript)  that  inconceivable,  that  wild  condition  called  ^'Oovemment 
neutrality.**  BecoUeot^  my  friends,  that  Ooveznment  neutrality  will  shortly 
become  national  neutrality ;  that  Government  indifference  will  shortly  become 
national  indifference ;  ay,  and  that  Government  sin  will  shortly  become  national 
sin.  After  all,  what  is  neutrality  f  Neutrality  is  a  word  you  may  read  in  the 
dictionary,  and  neutrality  is  a  thing  you  may  find  in.  the  grammar ;  but  neutrality 
in  the  moral  life  of  a  man  is  a  thing  that  cannot  have  existence.  Politicians 
talk  of  neutrality  because  they  delight  in  mutual  mystifications.  But  neutrality 
in  religion  is  impo$a%ble,  A  man  must  either  believe  or  disbelieve.  If  he  dis- 
believes, he  is  an  infidel,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter ;  if  he  believes,  he  is 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his 
heart,  with  all  his  mind,  to  labour  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.    .    .    . 

In  June  the  Bagged  School  Teachers  of  London  made  a  presentation  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  as  a  token  of  their  affection  and 
gratitude,  of  an  oil-painting  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  the  Shoe-Black 
Movement.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  elegantly-bound  volume,  containing 
an  address  beautifully  engrossed,  to  which  was  appended  the  signatures  of  no 
less  than  1,700  of  the  subscribers. 

The  signatures  were  those  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  showing 
how  widely  the  Bagged  School  movement  had  extended  its  influence.  They 
included  the  names  of  clergymen,  bankers,  solicitors,  merchants,  and  others 
of  a  like  station;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  consisted  of  derks  and 
agents,  grocers  and  gardeners,  cooks  and  cow-keepers,  hosiers  and  hatters, 
plasterers  and  polishers,  and  the  like,  no  fewer  than  120  honourable  mechanical 
employments  being  represented. 

In  replying  to  the  address,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said^ 

I  would  rather  be  President  of  the  Ragg^  School  Union  than  have  the 
command  of  armies  or  wield  the  destiny  of    ^isxp\^^'    "^^^  volume,  with  its 
valuable  collection  of  signatures,  may  go  an^^^^^  jjidea^  iamSly  reootda,  and  it 
will  show  to  our  posterity  that  some  have  K./*^«flA  «ww«^  ^  ^^  that  Ihave 


will  show  to  our  posterity  that  some  nave  b^/^go^ 
not  been  altogether  useless  in  my  generatio^^^^^^ 
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The  painting  was  hononred  with  a  position  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
dining-room  at  Grosyenor  Square;  the  yolume  was  kept  in  a  case  in  the 
room,  and  both  were  shown  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  visitors  to  the  tbtj 
close  of  his  life. 

On  the  6th  of  August  about  4,000  persons  assembled  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  at  Manchester,  to  witness  the  presentation  to  the  Countess  of  Shaftes- 
bury of  an  address  and  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the  noble  Earl,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Factory  Operatiyes  for  his  powerful  adyoeacy  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill. 

The  Countess,  in  acknowled^g  the  presentation,  said :  "  My  good  friends, 
it  will  not  require  many  words  from  me  to  express  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  with  which  I  leceiye  the  testimonial  of  your  respect  and  affection. 
I  prize  it  highly,  as  coming  from  a  large  body  of  my  countrymen,  whoee 
character  for  intelligence  and  morality  qualifies  them  to  estimate  at  their  true 
yalue  any  efforts  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  You  will  believe, 
I  am  sure,  that,  having  watched  the  progress  of  your  exertions  with  lively 
interest,  I  warmly  rejoiced  in  your  success ;  and  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  to 
God  that  it  may  be  blessed  through  many  generations  to  you  and  to  your 
children." 

The  bust,  by  Mr.  M.  Noble,  besides  being  ai;  admirable  likeness,  was  an 
exquisite  work  of  art,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cost  of  it  was 
defrayed  by  a  collection,  almost  entirely  in  pence,  from  the  Operatives. 

Sept  17th. — St.  Giles's.  I  wish  I  had  recorded,  at  the  time,  when  both  my 
feelings  and  my  memory  were  fresh,  the  presentation  of  the  picture  and  address 
by  the  Ragged  School  Teachers,  in  St  Martin's  Hall ;  and  of  the  bust,  by  the 
Northern  Operatives,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  Striking,  important, 
affecting  celebrations — both  of  them ;  perhaps  without  precedent  in  our  own  or 
any  other  history.    I  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

The  bust  was  erected  on  Wednesday,  the  Hth,  in  Stone  Hall,  of  St  Gileses 
Iiouse,  under  the  eye  of  Noble  the  sculptor. 

Sept.  23rd. — The  Saint  Last  season  in  London,  my  daughters,  all  four,  witb 
Mile.  Krause,  their  excellent  governess,  attended  twice  a  week  at  the  Orthopaedio 
Hospital,  to  tend  the  young  cripples,  and  read  to  them.  It  was  signally  suooessfnl, 
and  blessed,  by  God's  grace,  to  the  teachers  and  the  taught  Never  have  I  felt 
more  joy  than  to  see,  tiiiat  the  more  wretched  the  object,  the  more  degraded  and 
helpless  the  sufferer,  the  greater  the  sympathy  of  my  ohildien,  and  the  greater 
their  devotion.    "  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  above  '*  1 

The  Third  Annual  Social  Science  Congress  was  held  at  Bradford,  on  the 
10th  of  October.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  President  of  the  Association,  and 
Lord  Brougham  President  of  the  Council.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Lord  Shaftesbury  read  his  speech,  in  which  he  commented  upon  the  subject 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  each  department  and  section,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  all  the  subjects  ran  into  each  other  towards  the  one  end — ^the  well-being 
of  mankind*  The  paper  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in  reading,  and  ww 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
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Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  speeches  that  Lord  Shaf tesbnrj  had 
made  upon  eyery  conceivable  subject,  he  was  alwajs  gtiided  in  their  prepara- 
tion hj  a  few  simple  rules,  to  which  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  He  did  not  write  his  speeches — and  never  accustomed  himself  to 
trust  to  notes.  He  got  together  all  his  evidence  and  everything  he  wished  to 
quote,  and  these  he  put  in  shape,  but  the  connecting  matter  he  never  for- 
mally prepared.  He  thought  the  subject  well  over,  made  himself  master  of 
the  facts,  and  trusted  for  iJie  rest  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  when  he  had  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  (where,  lees 
than  anywhere  else,  he  felt  the  requisite  inspiration),  he  committed  his  speech 
to  memoiy,  nearly  word  for  word,  and  then  handed  the  MS.,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  referred,  to  the  reporters  for  publication,  when  he  was  specially 
anxious  for  an  accurate  report.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that,  for  an  ordinary 
speech,  it  was  not  of  great  consequence  how  it  was  commenced,  but  it  was 
all-important  how  it  ended,  and  he  almost  always,  therefore,  prepared  his 
peroration,  sometimes  committing  it  to  memory. 

Ajb  the  years  advanced,  certain  characteristics  which  had  been  developed 
in  early  life  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  "  My  temperament  is  pain- 
fully susceptible,"  he  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  this  year ;  "  I  am  very  soon 
elated,  and  as  rapidly  depressed,  both  in  extremes :  at  one  moment  in  the 
highest  joy,  then  in  the  deepest  despair."  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he 
wrote: — 

Deo.  20th. — ^A  man  verging  upon  sixty  must  expect  disapx)ointmentB.  And  so 
I  do.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  many  moments  of  aspiration  and  hope.  Though 
sometimes  faint  and  feeble  almost  to  inanition,  I  am,  at  other  times,  vigorous, 
lively,  and  forward,  as  in  the  best  days  of  my  youth ;  and  I  feel  a  singular 
reluctanoe  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  dark  and  dismal  though  it  be,  while  there 
appears  the  smallest  opening  to  do  God^s  servioe.  Man  must  not  estimate  what 
good  oan  be  done  by  his  own  proportion  of  big  and  little.  God  called  me  to  the 
relief  of  the  factory  population,  and  gave  me  strength  aocoidingly.  The  work 
was  great  and  conspicuous.  He  may  call  me  to  some  obscure,  inferior,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  paltry  effort.  The  work  may  be  short  and  without  honour. 
Yet,  at  the  day  of  final  aooount,  the  last  may  be  more  than  the  first;  **the 
gleanings  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  may  be  worth  all  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer." 

This  is  why  I  cannot  resolve  to  retire,  though  I  see  clouds  gathering  around, 
and,  within  and  without,  am  not  what  I  waa 
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1861—1863. 

Ok  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  the  Earl  of  Derby  brought  under  the  nodoe 
of  the  House  of  Lorcb  the  sabject  of  the  displaoeinent  of  l&boiurers  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  great  metropolitan  works  and  improyements. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  welcomed  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  ref eixing 
to  his  efforts  in  1853,  said,  that  the  attempt  to  place  the  responsibili^  on  ihe 
parties  undertaking  these  great  works  had  failed,  the  mere  reports  ordered 
to  be  made  having  proved  utterly  useless.  There  were  at  that  moment  eevesi 
bills  before  Parliament,  which,  if  carried,  would  authorise  1,145  houses  to  be 
demolished,  and  this  would  displace  5,422  persons,  while  the  200  Impnnra- 
ment  Bills  promised  for  this  session  would  cause  rayages  "  as  great  as  if  a 
foreign  army  had  invaded  the  country,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  dis- 
persed them  in  all  directions."  He  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  panie  result- 
ing, in  poor  districts,  from  sudden  notice  to  quit^  of  the  loss  of  time  in 
seeking  for  new  homes,  and  of  the  inevitable  rush,  at  the  last  moment,  into 
already  overcrowded  localities.  As  to  the  proposal  to  establish  snbnrban 
villages  for  the  poor,  he  contended  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
labouring  man  should  be  near  the  scene  of  his  work,  and  the  woman,  too,  who 
earned  small  sums  to  supplement  the  husband's  wages. 

A  short  debate  ensued,  but  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  except  that  the 
petitions  referring  to  the  matter  should  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On 
March  the  2l8t,  however,  Lord  Shaftesbury  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
moved  an  addition  to  the  Standing  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  thai 
the  report,  made  by  the  promoters  of  railway  and  other  bills,  of  the  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants  displaced,  should  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  each  Bill,  who  should  inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  same.  In 
supporting  this  proposal,  he  pointed  out  that,  unless  something  was  speedily 
done,  great  moral,  financial,  and  even  political,  mischief  would  ensue.  From 
personal  inspection  he  could  say,  that  the  proposed  improvements  vrould 
displace  a  quiet,  orderly,  decent  population,  and  inflict  absolute  ruin  on  many. 
To  arrange  for  cheap  trains  for  workmen  was  giving  a  stone  when  they  asked 
for  bread.  The  proposed  suburban  villages  did  not  meet  the  present  imme- 
diate need,  however  beneficial  they  might  be  in  the  future.  He  believed  good 
was  done  by  keeping  the  real  state  of  things  constantly  before  the  country, 
and  if  the  story  did  not  rouse  the  nation  to  something  like  a  great  and 
magnanimous  effort,  "  we  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  the  time  when  we  must 
declare  there  is  no  foundation  of  truth  whatever  in  the  professing  philanthropy 
and  self -glorifying  laniruage  of  the  nineteenth  century."  * 

-^sard's  Debates,  S  ■.,  dxii.  145. 
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Afier  Bome  discussiQii,  Lord  Shaftesbury's  proposal  was  (with  a  slight 
modification)  adopted.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  addressed  the  Honse  on 
the  subject  of  cheap  trains  for  workmen,  and  advocated  these,  not  as  solving 
the  difficulty,  bni  as  tending  to  mitigate  the  evils  caused  by  the  demolition  of 
labourers'  homes  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Redesdale  in 
reply,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  Standing  Orders  on 
March  the  21st,  clauses  arranging  for  such  trains  to  be  run  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Bailway  Bills  now  before  the  House,  and  would  serve  as  guides  for  the 
future. 

In  1852  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  the 
subject  of  criminal  lunatics,  and  had  urged  that  a  state  asylum  should  be 
erected  for  this  class,  who  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the  effective  working 
of  the  asylums  in  which  they  were  placed  among  other  patients.  Their 
presence  nullified,  or  at  least  impeded,  the  operation  of  the  system  of  non- 
restraint — "  a  system,  the  great  and  blessed  gloiy  of  modem  science,  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  achieved  miracles."  * 

On  a  promise  being  given  by  Lord  Derby  that  the  subject  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  Lord  Shaftesbury  withdrew  his  motion.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  ISdO  that  the  Act  was  passed  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  State 
Criminal  Asylum  at  Broadmoor. 

Meanwhile,  in  1859,  a  panic  on  the  subject  of  madhouses  had  arisen  in 
the  public  mind.  A  few  distressing  circumstances,  which  were  made  public, 
were  magnified  by  journalists  and  novelists  to  such  an  extent  that  an  opinion 
became  prevalent  that  cruelty  and  injustice  once  more  reigned  supreme  in 
English  asylums.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee, 
which,  after  hearing  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  came  to  the  condnsion  that 
"  the  public  asylums  were  well  looked  after  and  carefully  attended  to."  They 
recommended,  however,  that  better  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  68,000  pauper  lunatics  still  detained  in  the  wards  of 
workhouses. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  naturally  the  principal  witness  examined  by  the 
Select  Committee,  and  his  evidence  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the  whole 
regime  of  lunatic  asylums  from  the  year  1828,  many  features  of  which  we 
have  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  f 

In  1861  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  Benevolent  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  of  the  Middle  Classes,  especially  for  those  of  limited  means,  and  to 
tliis  movement  Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  his  full  sympathy  and  practical 
support.  There  was  a  fear  prevalent  that  insanity  was  on  the  increase  iu  this 
country,  and  the  startling  fact  had  become  apparent  that  the  lower  classes,  in 
cases  of  mental  affliction,  were  in  a  greatly  better  position  than  the  middle 
classes.  The  fees  in  the  first-dass  establishments  were  prohibitive,  and  the 
pauper  asylums  were  already  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.    It  thus  happened  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  sufferer 

*  Hansard,  3 1.  coax,  1237. 

f  SeeMinntMof  Bvidenoeof  SdMtOomndtteeof  theHouMof  Chmimoii%lfi60,p^ 
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received  no  proper  treatment  at  all  till  tlie  malady  became  chronic,  irliifisli. 
properly  treated  at  an  earlier  staple,  might  only  have  boen  temxKirary. 

The  public  jonmalB  took  up  the  question  warmly.  eepeciaDy  the  JCcnar 
and  the  result  was,  that  on  the  19th  of  April  a  public  meeting  was  lield 
the  Freemasons'  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  fliscii 
the  question,  and,  if  possible,  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  middle  dasseo. 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  graphicfdly  pictured  the  effect  of  such  a  c«lazni 
as  insanity  occurring  in  the  families  of  jx^or  clergymen,  half-pay  officei 
medical  men,  legal  students,  young  men  coming  from  a  distance  up  i 
London,  with  merely  enough  to  sustain  them  during  the  period  o£  the 
studies,  clerks  in  banking-houses,  and  all  those  who  live  by  salaries  and  dail 
exertions,  like  gOTcmesses  and  tutors.  **  What,"  he  asked,  "  can  be  woirse,  c 
more  miserable,  than  the  condition  of  those  persons  under  the  affliction  <• 
insanity  P  " 

The  whole  scope  of  the  proposal  was  then  fully  discussed,  and  moo; 
enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  audience.  Over  £760  was  subscribed  in  tht 
room  towards  the  £5,000  required  to  make  the  first  experiment,  but,  althoo^ 
the  whole  matter  was  much  applauded  at  the  time,  nothing  came  of  it  then, 
and  it  was  apparently  allowed  to  drop.  The  effort,  howeyer,  was  not  without 
its  immediate  results,  for  it  aroused  publio  sympathy  in  the  question,  and 
although  the  sympathy  was  not  shown  in  the  exact  manner  contemplated  by 
the  promoters  of  the  meeting,  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  other  direc- 
tions, tending  to  benefit  the  class  for  whom  this  special  effort  was  designed. 

Like  much  of  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  by  Lord  Shaftesbuiy,  it  was 
"  found  after  many  days.'*     Among  the  audience  that  day  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Holloway.    The  scheme,  as  unfolded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  deeply  impressed 
him,  and  harmonised  so  completely  with  his  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
citizens  without  pauperising  them,  that  he  resolved,  there  and  then,  that, 
should  his  prosperity  continue,  he  would  himself  establish  such  an  institutioD 
as  had  been  that  day  foreshadowed.    A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  that  is  to 
say,  on  June  the  15th,  1885,  the  Holloway  Sanatorium,  in  the  midst  of  the  , 
beautiful  heath  and  forest  of  the  district  of  Virginia  Water,  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  first  of  the  completed  institutions  which  will  be  ever 
associated  with  Mr.  HoUoway's  name.    Up  to  that  date  he  had  expended   i 
£800,000  upon  that  magnificent  institution. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  this  matter  may  be  narrated  hera    In 

1864  Lord  Sh^teshvLTj  receired  the  following  letter : —  j 

I 
Mr,  J.  Bawen  May  to  Lord  Sfiafteshwry, 

BoLTOH  House,  Russell  Squabs, 

*Ao^^  /o  -i&A    *\  ^tl^niaDL,  who  is  possessed  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milh'an,  u 

*^  ^^e     ^  d^^^fP'^^^  ^'  ^*  (after  providing  for  his  relatives)  for  charitable 

^       %^        _^t  philanthiopy  and  yonr  ezperienoe  in  such  matters;  i   \\ 


\^ 
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advised  him  to  be  guided  by  your  Lordahip  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  property,  if 
you  would  condescend  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

If  your  Lordship  assent,  might  I  ask  the  favour  of  an  audienoe  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  BowEN  Mat. 

On  the  25th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Holloway  called  on  Lord  Shaf  tes- 
bTiry,  and  the  question  waa  fully  discussed.  Mr.  Holloway  had,  prior  to  that 
visit,  determined  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  money  on  one  object,  and  on  one 
bnilding;  but  from  this  course  he  was  dissuaded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Mr.  HoUoway  died  in  1883,  two  years  before  the  magnificent  Sanatorium  at 
Virginia  Water  was  opened,  and  three  years  before  the  opening  of  the  still 
more  magnificent  Ladies'  College  at  Egham,  founded  at  a  cost  of  £450,000. 

Whatever  mistakes  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  have  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career — and  that  he  did  make  mistakes  occasionally 
no  one  will  attempt  to  gainsay — it  was  not  from  lack  of  caution  that  they,  as 
a  rule,  occurred.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  arose  from  the  misleadings  of 
others.  The  pitfalls  he  escaped  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  into  which 
he  fell.    An  illustration  may  be  cited  here. 

Affairs  in  Italy  aroused  great  religious  fervour  in  England,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  there,  by  establishing  a 
*'  Society  for  the  Evangelisation  of  Italy,"  as  though  the  people  were  to  be 
treated  as  heathens. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane  apropos  to  this  :-^ 

I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Azeglio.  He  says  to  me,  on  the  part  of 
Cavour,  that  the  Italian  Government  is  most  friendly  to  the  great  and  complete 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  religious  liberty  ;  but  that  the  headstrong 
zeal  of  many  English  enthusiasts  will  compel  him  to  become  antagonistic.  God 
give  us  true  wisdom  and  true  zeal  i 

Only  two  months  later  and  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Diary  :— 

June  6th. — This  day  news  of  the  death  of  Cavour.  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
loosed  from  his  wise,  far-seeing  bold,  adviser.  There  will  be  joy  in  Vienna,  joy 
in  Rome,  joy  in  Berlin,  joy  in  Russia,  joy  even  in  London  among  Derby's  host^ 
but  sorrow  and  fear  in  every  heart  that  hates  oppression,  wishes  well  to  mankind, 
and  prefers,  to  all  his'  orical  and  benumbing  traditions  of  frontiers  and  monarchies^ 
"  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy." 

I  deplore  his  loss  personally.  He  was  ever  kind  and  considerate  to  me.  We 
never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  to  repress  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1861  civil  war  broke  out  in  America.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  cotton  supply,  then  almost  exclusively  American,  must 
fail,  and  India,  which  should  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  cultivation,  was 
being  desolated  by  famine.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  extend  in  India  the  best 
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eystems  of  urigation  and  internal  na^igatian.    Hia  speeoh  was  a  maaioipieee 
<d  painstaking  research.    He  refers  to  it  thns  ^^ 

This  evening,  in  Hoose  of  Lords,  motion  on  India.  Perhaps  few  of  my  efforts 
have  cost  me  so  muoh  trouble,  to  select^  Out  down,  prepare  and  arrangs  eztzaets^ 
statements,  and  facts. 

Briefly,  the  ease  was  this : — ^The  north-west  of  India  had  reeenilj  been 
afflicted  by  a  famine,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  British  pnblie  snbseiibed 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  another  such  visitation  was  threaten* 
ing  the  liladras  Presidency.  In  both  cases  the  resnlt  was  to  be  attributed^  im 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  riyers,  irrigation  streams,  and  canals,  had 
become  obstracted ;  the  tanks  and  watercourses — ^the  glory  of  natiTe  pirinoes 
—had  become  the  reproach  of  their  successors.  If  the  Gh>Temment  were  as 
prompt  as  the  public  were  liberal,  such  calamities  might  be  ayerted  thronghooi 
the  whole  empire,  and  the  benefits  thus  conferred  on  India  would  be  abun- 
dantly returned  to  England,  in  the  shape  of  an  exhaustless  field  of  eoiton 
supply,  and  a  boundless  market  for  our  manufactures. 

In  Ids  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  said : — 

The  famine  proves  unmistakably  the  defect  of  irrigation ;  and  the  reTolntio& 
shows  the  great  hazard  to  which  we  are  exposed,  in  depending  almost  oitiiely  on 
a  single  sonioe  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  India  in 
the  plaoe  of  America,  I  indicate  it  only  as  one  gfreat  souioe,  and  to  say  t^t  we 
might  safely  be  dependent  on  India  alone  for  our  cotton  supply ;  but  the  subject 
of  our  cotton  supply  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection,  inasmuch  as  four  or  five 
millions  of  mouths,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  dependent  for  their  daily 
bread  upon  a  constant  supply  of  that  article.  While  reoognising  West  African 
and  Australian  souroes  for  a  portion  of  our  supply,  we  may,  for  present  porposo, 
confine  our  consideration  to  what  may  be  produced  by  the  territory  of  India.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  l^e  famine  might  have  been 
prevented,  or  the  short  supply  of  cotton  foreseen.  The  fact  is,  the  evils  are 
before  us,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  we  can  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  formidable  nusohiefs. 

They  were  timely  words,  but  the  House  would  not  join  in  the  Address  to 
the  Crown.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  man  in  Parliament 
to  apprehend  and  demonstrate  that  the  wealth  of  India  depended  upon  its 
waters,  that  its  wealth  was  wasted  by  neglecting  them,  and  that  it  might  be 
indefinitely  augmented  by  utilising  them.  He  was,  moreover,  the  pioneer  of 
that  j>olicy,  long  since  adopted,  of  not  depending  only  on  one  source  of  cotton 

.  4.  fyriei  entry  j^  the  Diary  indicates  a  wide  field  of  labour,  the  results  of 
''^  ^r0re  to  be  .^^^de  known  a  few  years  later. 


vi^^<&*  Vj5r->    i^^ — ^JVww^^t.    Obtained,  in  House  of  Lords,  a  renewal  of  my  inaxurr 


ago,  into  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persona 
^AtJ^^ ^C^-^^  ^^if^^^^^i^V^^  *^^  °^y  sneers  from  others.    Yet  it  is  a  great  ques* 
\^^    "  ^^^^  ^ ^'^"^^^       '         "--* — -,  and  security  of  the  kingdom. 

Sy^  '*  e  preceding  chapter  were  in 
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progress,  a  great  sonrow  had  lieen  gnawing  fhe  heart  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
His  belored  daughter,  Mary,  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  great  snfferer  from 
lung  disease,  and  was  gradually  fading  oat  of  life.  A  few  of  the  touching 
incidents  of  that  long  and  anzioas  period  of  painful  suspense,  we  extract  from 
the  Diary: — 

Feb.  3rd,  1861. — ^Torquay.  Sunday.  Took  LordV  Sapper  with  Minny. 
Thankful,  yery  thankful,  to  have  this  opportunity,  as  we  are  to  be  separated 
to-morrow  for  a  far  longer  time  than  has  ever  yet  oocurxed  in  our  married  life. 
She  must  remain  here  with  ix)or  dear' Mary ;  and  I  must  go  to  re-oommenoe  the 
work  of  the  Seadon.  Such  will  be  our  separation  until  the  month  of  May, 
should  God  permit  ns  to  reach  that  period.  To  surrender  public  life,  and  all  the 
cares  of  the  x>oor  and  destitute— the  ragged  race — and  all  the  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  of  London  and  mankind,  merely  to  spare  ourselves  a  little  grief  and  a 
little  anxiety,  would  not  be  rights  and  certainly  not  satisfactory.  I  must  con- 
tinue my  work  so  long  as  God  giyes  me  strength,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done, 
not  only  while  it  can  be  done  in  ciroumstances  pleasant  to  myself. 

The  solitude  of  my  once  cheerful  house  in  London  will  be  yery  greats 

Aug.  10th. — ^A  year  and  a  half  has  Minny  nursed  this  heartrending  malady. 
Her  attentions,  waitings,  watohings,  have  been  incessant.  Wound  np  and  let 
down  again ;  in  joy  and  despair ;  without  intermission,  repose,  change.  During 
the  last  few  days,  under  singular  intensity  of  doubt^  distress,  sympathy,  terror, 
she  held  on  until  the  doctor,  last  night,  declared  that  he  saw  and  entertained  no 
hope.  Then  all  gave  way ;  the  stream  broke  its  banks ;  and  power,  endarance, 
almost  vitality,  ran  oyer,  and  left  her  stranded  in  exhaustion  and  weakness.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  nurse  ?  Were  oyer  judgment,  tact,  skill,  sympathy,  affection, 
love,  so  blended,  and  so  administered,  before  ? 

Aug.  29th. — ^Torquay.  Old  Hooker,  that  blessed  saint  of  God,  lying:  en  his 
death-bed,  prayed,  "  Since  I  owe  Thee  a  death.  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible ;  but 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.**    And  so  now  I  pray  on  her  behalf. 

Aug.  81st. — Minny  can  rest  neither  day  nor  night  Yesterday  we  may  say 
that  for  twenty  hours  she  was  not  from  her  side  more  than  twice ;  and  each  time 
not  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  mother's  devotion  to  the  child,  and  the  child's 
Etffeotion  to  the  mother,  are  GKid's  own  gifts. 

Two  things  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  my  heart — a  prayer  and  a  wish ;  a 
prayer  for  a  comforting  sign  of  her  acceptance  in  Christ  her  Saviour  1  a  wish 
shat  she  may  go  ont»  like  my  blessed  Francis,  in  the  bright  day,  and  not  in  the 
larkness  and  solitude  of  the  night  1 

Sept.  1st. — Sunday.  Requested  Mr.  Fayle  to  move  his  congregation  to  pray 
'or  Mary,  and  to  name  her.  There  is  power,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  united  prayer  at 
assembled  worshipjierB ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  show  what  a  leveller  death  ia 
knd  how  much  we  all  stand  in  need  of  each  other.  I  am  astonished  at,  and  bless 
}od  for,  her  gentleness,  meekness,  goodness ;  such  trials  I  have  never  seen  or 
leard  of. 

Sept.  3rd. — ^At  twenty  minutes  jMist  three  this  morning,  it  pleased  Almighty 
}od,  by  taking  the  soul  of  darling  Mary  to  Himself,  to  close  her  indescribable 
nfferings.- 

I  submit  to  the  Divine  decree,  I  confess  His  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  yet  a 
K>sitiye  horror  is  npon  me  when  I  think  of  her  dreadful  agonies.     It  will 


pennii,  uuru  nua  ajbuj  onaneBDury  went  aoroao.  aaonij  alter  iioeir  xvian.. 
tu  bononi,  which  bad  been  offered  to  Lord  Shaftoebory  ia  I854v  and  declined, 
was  renewed  by  IJord  PaUnerBton,  and  accepted.  The  eircnmatanees,  to- 
gether with  other  matters  of  interest,  are  narrated  in  the  following  eorreS' 

pondeuce ; — 

Lord  PalmeTttvn  to  Lord  Slu^uJntry. 

H  PICOADILLT,  10(A  Dec^  1661. 
Mr  DEAB  SHXFTESBUBr,— There  is  one  of  the  raoant  Garters  which  bos  not 

yet  been  allotted.     I  very  mach  wish  yoa  woald  take  it ;  I  am  sore  that  its  beinc 
giTea  to  you  would  RTatify  the  whole  coontry.    Ton  declined  it,  I  knon-,  Qpon  a 
former  ocoasion,  but  that  is  no  reaaon  against  your  taking'  it  now.     .    .    . 
Toms  aincetely, 
Palmeestos. 

Lord  Palmertton  to  Lord  ShafUtbury. 

9*.  Piccadilly,  iirt  Dee.,  1861. 
Mr  DBAS  Shaptesbtjby,— There  is  no  harry  about  your  decisioD,  as  nothing* 
oa&  be  done  in  the  matter  for  some  little  time  to  oome  ;  but  I  hope  yoa  will 
aooapt,  08  I  think  euoh  an  appliaation  of  the  Order  wonld  be  creditable  to  the 
Grown  and  gratifying  to  the  country.  Tou  may  possibly  antioipate  a  difficnity 
on  the  subject  of  the  feee,  bat  1  think  I  oan  see  my  way  to  oTerooma  that.  It  ia, 
in  fact,  a  btobb  abuBo  that  hoaoure  given  by  the  Crown  as  marks  of  approbation 
should  have  the  operation  of  perooaal  taxes. 

The  Prince,  I  regret  to  say,  is  serioosly  ill,  thoagh  the  Qaeen  is  anxioos  that 
the  ooantry  should  not  be  alarmed  about  him.  What  he  has,  is  one  of  those 
intestinal  fevers  which  last  a  given  time,  and  reqnira  careful  watching.  Anxiety 
aboot  him  will  not  cease  for  ten  days  to  come,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  I  can 
go  out  of  tflwn  during  that  time.  There  will  be  a  bulletin  in  the  papers  to- 
morrow. Do  not  state  to  any  one,  beyond  Minny,  your  knowledge  of  anything 
more  than  the  balletin  may  contain. 

Bat  the  fact  is.  he  is  in  groat  danger.  Watson,  who  has  been  called  in,  is  a 
skilful  man,  and  Jcnner,  one  of  the  Court  phjBioians,  is  specially  conreraant  with 
fevers ;  and  Che  main  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  the  animal  ftmctions  gmnf;  till 
Natnre  can,  by  her  own  prowess,  effect  a  cure. 

I  hare  seen  Wateon  just  now,  who  says  there  ate  at  present  no  bad  symptoms, 
irat  that  in  some  respecta,  such  as  pulse,  the  Prince  is  somewhat  better.  I  cannot 
calmly  "o^f^aph-ta  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  an  unfavourable  iseue 
wouJd  prodnce. 

Toms  affectionately, 

Palmebstok. 
cA  the  same  day  the  following  entry  was  made  in  the 


For  the  Prince  Consort  Lord  ShaftMbni;  had  alwft; 
personal  reg&rd,  ftmonntmg  to  affection.  On  that  teirili 
booming  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  P&oI'b,  and  the  flashiug 
the  mtelligencB  of  the  great  caUmitj  tliat  liad  befalli 
imtiinely  death,  there  were  few,  perhaps,  oatoide  the  imii 
SiOjil  Familj,  to  whom  the  sad  news  bronght  with  it  a 

Deo.  ISth. — London.  Heard  at  Bingwood  thia  morning 
dead  1  Short  of  my  own  nearest  and  dearesb,  the  ihook 
greater  I  The  desolation  ot  the  Qoeea's  heart  and  life  1  : 
happiness  on  earth  t  Qod,  in  His  merof ,  sostain  and  comfi 
tion  of  domeetio  existence  nnprecedeuted  in  royal  hisb): 
drawal  of  a  prop,  the  removal  ot  a  connseUor,  a  friend  in  i 
affairs,  Vbe  sorrows  she  has,  £he  tronbles  that  await  her — < 
tboi^fh  tiie  snffering'  were  my  own.  To  me  they,  both  of  t 
and  both  expressed  deep  sympathy  when  it  pleased  the  Lot^ 
and  Hary. 

How  we  most  pray  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  be  shed  on 
Himself  be  made  manifest  to  her  J 

I  hear,  too,  that  my  valued  friend  and  ooadjator  in  eff 
improTemenbs  of  England  is  gone — the  learned,  warm-b 
Southwood  Smith. 

Aa  in  the  Diaries  for  1859  and  1860  so  in  the  Diaij  f( 
few  entries.    Ka  had,  howerer,  rMnmed,  in  1861,  after  ai 
f  eoTH,  his  "  Jonmal  of  passing  eTents,"  in  which  he  recor 
a  Bimimary  of  jaineipal  ooenrreooaa,  more  eapeciallj  w 
American  war.    From  this  Jonmal,  ae  there  is  little  in  it 
fnrther  than  the  expressioi)  of  his  riewa  on  the  events  as 
many  of  these  views,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  mom 
modified  or  changed  as  fnrther  information  was  received) 
to  quote.     It  is  a  valnable  volnme,  however,  bieathin 
intense  and  absorbing  interest  he  took  in  the  pro»ieBK  ^'^ 
ments  which  were  to  issne  in  the  liberation  of  ^^  ftVavi 
every  page,  as  he  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  I'-J-,rt«B  *'''  ^ 
the  war,  that  "  the  triumph  of  the  South  meaq-i   *^  ^st^ 
and  his  sympathies  were,  therefore,  wholly  fot  vO^l^o^*^ 

Betnming  to  his  private  Diary,  we  find  tK    ViO     ^n'** 
for  1862:—  ^^      ^S^° 


Jan.  2nd,  lS6i.— The  observations  on  a 


i«V 
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are  trite,  inTariablj  the  same,  and  jet  mvariablj  tonohing  and  foil  of  interest. 
It  is  like  standinfc  **  in  the  old  paths :  '*  they  are  worn,  bnt  they  lead  to  jov 
home — the  home  of  body,  mind,  aoul,  and  spirits 

What  an  obituary  for  the  year  whioh  is  gone !  •  .  .  Cavour,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Lady  Canning^  the  Prince  Consort,  all  in  the  prime  of  Uf  e. 

Add  to  the  obituary  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Chancelloi 
Campbell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Herbert 

Lord  Palmerston's  friendly  and  generous  projKwals  with  regard  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  acceptance  of  the  signal  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  are 
referred  to  thus : — 

May  19th. — Strange  to  say  I  am  beoome  "  a  Knight  of  the  Gkurtar.**  I  refused 
it  under  Aberdeen  and  I  aooept  it  under  Palmerston.  I  oould  not  persist  in 
refusal,  so  great  was  his  anxiety,  and  so  many  and  so  urgent  his  argximent&  I 
wished,  on  many  grounds,  to  avoid  the  honour ;  but  obstinacy  in  refusal  woald 
have  been  almost  personal  to  him,  and  misunderstood  in  myself.  I  do  not  despise, 
nor  would  I  publicly  depreciate,  such  rewards.  They  have  their  real  Taloe.  And 
I  felt  bound  to  act  against  my  own  inclinations.  It  has,  in  some  respects,  been 
▼ery  successful,  and  has  been  thankfully  taken  by  many  as  a  tribute  to  oertsin 
opinions,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  serrices  hitherto  considered  to  be  of  no 
public  Talue.  Qo  t$x  1  rejoice,  and  say  "that,  though  it  is  nothing,  it  is 
something." 

How  my  precious,  precious  Mary  would  have  been  pleased  I  But  the  darling 
has  better  things  to  please  her  now. 

June  29th. — ^I  resisted  very  specially  on  the  ground  of  expense ;  fees  amounting 
to  something  not  far  short  of  a  thousand  pounds.  P.  assured  me  that  such 
demands  he  considered  to  be  a  shameful  impost  on  those  whom  the  Crown  wished 
to  honour,  and  that  he  would  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Treasury.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  he  made  was  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
himself,  but  to  keep  it  seccet  from  me.  This  is,  indeed,  truly  generous  and 
friendly. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  terrible  cotton  famine — ooiisequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  supplies  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States  of  America^>«aused 
such  wide-spread  misery  among  the  population  of  our  great  manufaotaring 
centres.  In  that  crisis,  party  strife  seemed  to  die  away,  and  men  of  all 
opinions  were  bent  on  oo-operating'  in  whatever  policy  and  measures  were 
for  the  public  good.  Lord  Shaftesbury  loyed  the  Lancashire  people,  with 
whom  the  sympathies  of  all  his  life  had  been  bound  up,  and  in  the  time  of 
their  great  trial  he  watched  their  attitude  with  the  keenest  interest.  Si 
of  them  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  he  said  ^~ 

There  is  nothing  finer  on  earth  than  a  Lancashire  man  or  a  Lancashire  woman. 
I  have  known  these  people  now  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  I  have  obserred 
the  strengfth  of  their  feelings,  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursue  an  object,  the 
deep  and  undying  sense  which  they  entertain  of  any  act  of  kindness  which  has 
been  done  to  them.  I  really  do  not  believe  there  is  such  another  race  of  people 
t'  i  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    .    .    .    They  are  one  of  the  most  indepen- 

•^  earth ;  th^  will  bear  no  dictation,  and  will  listen  to  no  adrioa 
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unless  fully  assured  that  it  comes  from  a  sincere  heart  ' 
and  open-heartedf  a  people  readj  to  receive  instmction  i 
loyal — ^and  they  are,  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting:  snch 
Christian-like  bearing,  that  I  really  believe  it  could  scarce 
the  most  educated,  enlightened,  and  Christian  men  in  the 
moved  to  tears  when  I  think  of  the  endurance  of  those  ] 
nanimons  spirit  in  which  their  privations  are  borne.  The 
would,  I  am  sore,  go  to  the  heart  of  any  one  ;  and  yet  th 
demand  for  assistance,  no  desire  for  the  interposition  of  G 
hope  that  that  relief  which  the  law  allows  may  be  eztei 
trust  that  a  good  time  may  soon  come,  when  trade  will 
will  be  able  to  subsist  by  their  honest  industry. 

It  required  no  little  self-denial  for  Lord  Shaf tesbnr 
into  Lancashire  to  visit  the  people  in  the  time  of  the! 
however,  that  if  he  did  so,  it  would  unsettle  many  of 
were  working  harmoniously ;  and  he  feared  it  would  h 
charge  that  he  was  creating  an  independent  movemei 
This  would  operato,  in  the  long  run,  prejudicially  to  the 
he  had  yet  many  schemes  of  amelioration  in  reserve. 

On  the  first  indication,  however,  of  a  turbulent  sp 
wrote  to  counsel  them  and  to  remind  them  of  promise 
ago.    That  letter  was  distributed  in  every  town  and 
and  it  had  an  excellent  effect.    It  is  notorious  that  tl 
against  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day  sent  forth  from  L 

There  was  a  lull  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  legislative 
With  the  exception  of  an  "  Act  to  amend  the  Law : 
which  was  passed  this  year,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
new  measure.  This  Act  made  pauper  lunatics  chargeab 
of  to  the  parish,  instituted  various  safeguards  agaimr 
sane  persons,  and  provided  for  increased  visitation, « 
for  single  patients. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  narrate 
that  eminent  men  sometimes  formed  their  opinions  astc 
on  very  flimsy  evidence.  Once  when  he  was  sitting  c 
Chairman  the  alleged  insanity  of  a  lady  was  under  die 
view  of  the  case  opposite  to  that  of  his  colleagues.  0 
who  was  there  to  give  evidence,  crept  up  to  his  chair, 
tone,  said,  "  Are  you  aware,  my  lord,  that  she  subscri 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  ?  "  "  Indeed ! "  replied  Lc 
are  you  aware  that  I  am  President  of  that  Society  1 " 

In  1863,  England,  in  common  with  all  civilised  nat 
horror  at  the  cruel  and  ruthless  manner  in  ^hich  B 
putting  down  an  insurrection  in  Poland.    Tlx^  wranB:, 
unhappy  country  had  often  provoked  M^guu^^      gifvi^S^ 
down-trodden  people  had  waited  for  venge^*/^^    'W^ 
Lis  2  ^^^. 


and  arrested  many  othen.  Am  intense  national  feeling'  was  kindled  throng) 
ont  the  country.  The  indigTiant  populace  joined  in  other  demonstrations  i 
a  patriotic  character,  and  the  result  was  fresh  maasacrsB  hj  the  Bossi* 
soldiery.  A  fierce  hatred  of  ererfthing  Rnasian  grew  and  spread,  and  mot 
<tf  the  Poles  in  the  service  of  the  Czar  resigned  or  desert«4l.  The  anthoritic 
retaliated  with  measures  of  a  sternly  repressive  character.  The  Poles  wei 
forbidden  to  meet  together,  eren  in  the  ehnrchee,  and  all  who  were  monrnin 
for  relatives  killed  in  the  massacres  were  sererely  punished.  The  exeitemeii 
wa»  allajed  for  a  time  by  the  nominal  introduction  of  some  liberal  refonoi 
bnt  the  Poles  hnew  too  well  that  the  Bnaaian  Qoremment  was  not  to  b 
trDst«d  to  carry  them  out,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  fresh  distnri: 
ances  took  place.  Poland  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  an  era  a 
guerrilla  warfare,  without  any  decisive  conflicts,  conunenced.  In  February 
1863,  the  Committee  of  the  National  Insurection  issued  its  first  prodamatioi 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  b 
Uieroslavski  on  the  Posen  frontier.  District  after  district  rose  in  insmrectioi 
and  the  proclamations  of  the  Committee  directed  the  action  of  the  insorgeut) 
Britain  remonstrated  repeatedly  (either  separately  or  in  conjunction  wit 
other  nations)  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  France,  Spain,  Anetria,  Swedei 
Italy,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  all  intervened  diplomati 
eally  for  the  same  object.  Bnt  these  remonstrances  were  utterly  disregarde< 
by  the  Csar  and  hb  Uinisters.  News  of  one  horror  after  another  con 
tinned  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  Europe.  Everywhere  in  Poland  blooi 
was  flowing  freely,  and  the  midnight  sky  was  red  with  the  flames  of  bnmin) 
villages  and  homesteads.  Fines  and  confiscations  bronght  all  the  wealthie 
inhabitants  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  whole  population  of  euspectci 
villages  was  pnt  to  the  sword.  The  National  Committee  were  not  slow  ii 
making  reprisab  wherever  poesible,  and  the  land  was  given  np  to  a  reigi 
of  terror. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Poland  when,  on  Uarcb  the  17th,  1863,  t 
meeting,  convened  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  held  in  the  Guild 
hall,  to  express  English  sympathy  with  the  Poles.  It  was  an  enthusiastii 
gathering,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  response  to  repeated  calls,  came  forward 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion  he  was  won 
to  consider  as  the  greatest  he  ever  made ;  referring  to  it  twenty  years  after 
wards  he  said,  "  It  tore  me  to  pieces  to  deliver  it." 

Once  committed  to  any  sabject.  Lord  Shaftesbury  always  followed  it  n) 
to  practical  issues.  Again  and  agun  in  the  House  of  iKvds,  by  question: 
addressed  to  the  Government,  he  called  attention  to  the  Polish  cause.  An 
eifort  on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and  Austria  to  induce  the  other  signa' 
tones  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  to  move  the  Bussian  Government  to  concilia- 
tion having  been  nnsnccessfnl.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
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presenting,  among  others,  the  petition  from  the  great  meeting  at  the  Guild- 
hall,  and  moving  that  these  petitions  do  lie  npon  the  table,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  fally  into  the  whole  snbjeet,  and  to  express  what  was 
nndonbtedly  the  national  sentiment.  It  was  a  speech  which  cost  him  much. 
Apart  from  the  labonr  in  the  compilation  of  his  facts  and  argnments,  it  was 
a  subject  which  made  a  heavy  demand  upon  his  sympathies.  There  was  a 
passion  and  a  pathos  in  his  utterance  which  was  never  wrung  from  him  more 
forcibly  than  when  pleading  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities.  As  in  his 
memorable  speech  on  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  so  now  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Poles,  he  threw  his  whole  mind  and  soul  and  strength  into  his  pleading. 

We  cannot  record  the  speech.  It  occupied  between  two  and  three  hours  in 
delivery  and  was  similar  in  character  to  the  one  made  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  sequel  is  only  too  well  known.  It  was  in  vain  that  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Austria,  and  other  European  Powers  exerted  their  moral  influence  and 
exhausted  all  the  forms  of  diplomatic  remonstrance.  Russia  and  Prussia,  in 
<5lose  alliance,  affected  to  see  in  the  insurrection  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
revolutionary  power  in  Europe.  In  1864  the  Czar's  troops,  officiously  aided 
"bj  Prussia,  and  with  the  secret  sympathy  and  support  of  Austria,  succeeded 
in  trampling  out  the  last  sparks  of  resistance  to  the  Russian  authority. 
Xiarge  numbers  of  men  and  women,  and  even  children,  who  had  been  in  some 
way  or  other  concerned  in  the  revolt,  or  who  were  merely  suspected  of  having 
favoured  it,  were  executed ;  others  were  driven  off  in  crowds  to  Siberia;  and 
so,  by  perseverance  in  these  ruthless  measures,  "  tranquillity  was  restored." 
Poland  was  deprived  of  the  last  remnant  of  administrative  independence,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  eight  military  governors. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  one  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  correspondents, 
and  all  her  letters  he  carefully  treasured.  The  following,  written  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  is  characteristic  of  her  style : — 

Misi  Florence  Nightirigdle  to  Lord  Shafteihury, 

Hamfstsad,  N.W.,  Attg,  Ihth,  1863. 

Dbab  Lobd  Shaftesbubt, — Always  remembering  that  to  you  first  we  owe 
the  giving  of  sanitary  hope  to  our  poor  army,  I  should  have  ventured  to  solicit 
your  aooeptanoe  of  a  oopy  of  the  complete  report  and  evidence  of  our  '*  Indian 
Army  Sanitary  Commission.'*  It  was,  however,  understood  by  us  that  it  was  to 
be  of  course  presented  to  Parliament. 

*'  By  mistake,"  Sir  0.  Wood  presented  (so  he  writes)  a  paltry  8vo  containing 
only  the  report  and  a  pr6ois  of  evidence,  simply  ludicrous  from  its  incompleteness. 

<*By  mistake,"  the  type  of  the  ttoo  folio  Blue  Books  is  broken  up. 

"  By  mistake,"  it  is  not  to  be  sold  at  the  Parliamentary  depdts. 

"  By  mistake,"  it  is  not  to  be  published — ^not  to  be  had^not  to  be  distributed 
to  Parliament. 

A  small  number,  however  (50  only  to  the  House  of  Lords,  nnd  100  to  the 
House  of  Commons),  have  been  sent  to  Parliament,  to  be  given  to  those  members 
only  who  apply  for  them. 

Would  you  apply  for  the  two  folio  Blue  Books  for  a  oopy  for  yourself } 
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Yoa  have  so  taaoh  to  do,  with  all  the  yarionfl  oooapatioiiB  whioh  absorb  yooi 
time,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  you  should  have  iAsare  to  go  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  expenditure  on  your  estate.  Your  agent  may  be  better  than 
mine  was,  and  may  be  perfectly  honest ;  though  even  honest  agents  sometimes 
think  themselves  entitled  to  percentages  upon  their  employer's  expenditure,  and 
are  tempted,  therefore,  to  make  it  as  large  as  they  oan.  But»  if  report  says  true, 
he  at  one  time  kept  raoe-horses  and  brood  mares,  and  was  oonneoted  with  racing 
men,  and,  of  course,  was  a  betting  man ;  all  these  things,  if  they  do  not  lead  a 
man  astray,  infuse  into  his  mind  habits  of  restlessness  not  very  suitable  to 
accurate  economy. 

Well,  now,  what  I  would  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  is,  whether  it 
would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  follow  the  example  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Duke  found  his  expenses  at  Bel  voir 
growing  inconveniently  high,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Norman,  his  connection,  to  look 
into  them,  and  the  result  was  great  economy  and  regulated  order.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  found  that  he  was  devoting  to  expenses  in  matters  of  great 
interest  to  him  more  than  ought  properly  to  be  allotted  to  them,  and  he  has 
called  in  Fould  to  look  into  his  affairs  and  set  them  right. 

I  beUeve  you  employ  Niohol  and  Burnett  as  your  London  solicitors  ;  they  are 
honest  and  honourable  men,  trustworthy,  and  men  of  business ;  why  should  you 
not  employ  one  of  them  to  go  down  to  St.  Giles's  to  examine,  minutely,  the 
accounts  of  your  local  agent,  and  to  make  you  a  report  upon  them  and  ui>on  the 
state  of  your  affairs,  and  to  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  such  arrangements  as 
might  ai^pear  deserving  of  adoption  7 

This  is  a  measure  which  is  often  adopted,  and  I  believe  has  generally  been 
found  advantageous ;  no  local  agent  can  reasonably  object  to  such  an  investigation 
unless  there  be  somet^iing  whioh  he  wishes  to  conceal. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paxhebstok. 

This  advice  was  not  given  too  soon.  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  himself 
becoming  involved  in  serious  financial  difficulties,  which,  before  long,  grew 
critical. 

Lord  Falmerston's  religion  was  essentially  practical.  We  have  given  a 
specimen  of  it  in  his  reply  to  the  Scotch  MemoriaUsts.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  say,  **  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,"  and  forget  to  "  give 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body."  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary : — 

July  19th,  1863. — Sunday.  Happy  that  I  was  enabled  to  come  to  bless  our 
dear  Lord  at  His  own  table  for  deliverance,  to  a  great  extent,  from  apprehensions 
and  fears  of  financial  difficulty  and  disgrace ;  for  disgrace  it  will  be  to  be  seen 
as  one  irregular,  embarrassed,  half  insolvent  in  money  matters.  Beep,  bitter, 
exhausting,  have  been  my  efforts  and  anxieties  for  some  time  xmst.  But  God,  in 
His  mercy,  has  blunted  the  edge  and  averted  the  crisis.  Matters  were  at  the 
worst  when  Palmerston,  whose  liberality  and  kindness  are  not  only  excesHve,  but 
invariable,  sent  to  Minny  yesterday  five  thousand  pounds,  stating  that  he  must 
be  allowed  to  pay  his  half  '*  of  her  son's  start  in  the  world.*'    O  Lord,  how  can 
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I  thank  him  but  by  imploring  Thee  to  bless  him  and  my  equally  kind  and  libenl 
mother-in-law,  with  all  Lhat  is  best  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

The  catastrophe  prognosticated  by  Lord  Falmerston  was  not  long  ii 
coming. 

Aug.  20th. — Spa.  Have  had  Tarions  bothers  of  a  grays  kind.  Have  diamiflBed 
Waters,*  under  pretence  of  allowing  him  to  resign.  Shall  nerer  discxxrer  my 
whole  loss  by  mismanagement^  peoolation,  triokery,  and  direct  fraud.  It  h&i 
been  a  yearly  and  an  occasional  plunder.  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  during  the 
twelve  years  I  have  had  him,  is  a  very  low  estimate.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  mndi 
higher. 

The  extent  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  losses  was  never  really  known.  Tber 
were  certainly  much  understated  in  his  first  caIculation.t  For  many  xemn 
he  was  to  have  trouble  and  anxiety  without  ceasing  —  lawsnits  witbout 
number,  and  vexations  endless.  It  was  a  bJ^r  ingredient  in  his  cup,  tbat^  as 
the  years  advanced,  the  effort  to  keep  free  from  debt  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  although 
throughout  the  Diaries  for  many  years  to  come,  there  are  touching  passages 
to  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  how  heartily 
he  loathed  the  necessity  of  legal  processes,  and  how  earnestly  he  prayed  for 
deliverance.  With  any  man  of  less  courage  and  determination,  this  additional 
weight,  added  to  the  burden  of  life,  would  have  impeded  all  farther  progreaa. 
It  was  not  so  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and,  despite  the  aocumnlatioii  of 
anxieties,  he  set  his  face  more  steadfastly  than  ever  towards  the  objeets  of 
his  life. 

•  His  steward.  t  In  1868  he  estimates  them  at  £50,000. 
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Thb  storj  of  the  sufferii^  of  the  "  Olimbing  Boys  **  employed  by  chimney- 
sweepers  reads  rather  like  a  chapter  from  some  terrible  record  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  than  a  yeritable  chapter  from  the  history  of  this  enlightened  century. 
*  Little  children,  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  the  majority  of  them 
orphans,  the  rest  bartered  or  sold  by  bmtal  parents,  were  trained  to  f  oroe 
their  way  up  the  long,  narrow,  winding  passages  of  chimneys  to  clear  away 
the  soot.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  had  to  more  np  and  down  by  pressing 
every  joint  in  their  bodies  against  the  hard  and  often  broken  surface  of  the 
chimneys ;  and  to  prerent  their  luuids  and  knees  from  streaming  with  blood, 
the  children  were  rubbed  with  brine  before  a  hot  fire  to  harden  the  flesh. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  climbing  boys  did  not  end  here.  Their  skin 
being  choked  in  erery  pore,  they  were  liable  to  a  frightful  disorder,  called 
chimney  sweeper's  (or  sooty)  cancer,  involving  one  of  the  most  terrible  forms 
of  physical  suffering ;  they  began  the  day's  work  at  four,  three,  or  even  two, 
in  the  morning;  they  were  half  stifled  by  the  hot  sulphurous  air  in  the  flues; 
often  they  would  get  stuck  in  a  chimney,  and  faint  from  the  effects  of  terror, 
exhaustion,  and  foul  air,  and  then,  if  the  usual  remedy  of  lighted  straw  failed 
to  "  bring  them  round,"  they  were  often  half -killed,  and  sometimes  killed  out- 
right, by  the  very  means  used  to  extricate  them. 

Such  was  their  work.  For  their  "  rest,"  they  had  low,  ill-drained,  ill- 
Tentilated,  and  noisome  rooms  or  cellars,  and  oftentimes  slept  upon  the  soot- 
heaps.  For  the  whole  week,  perhaps  for  many  weeks,  they  remained  un- 
washed, and  on  Sundays  they  were  generally  ediut  up  together,  so  that  the 
neighbours  might  not  see  their  miserable  plight. 

They  were  morally  and  intellectually  degraded  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  Out  of  384  boys  examined  by  oider  of  a  Commission  of .  Inquiry,  so 
recently  as  1864^  only  six  oould  write  and  twenty-six  could  read,  most  of 
them  very  imperfectly. 

The  saddest  point  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  these  hapless  little  sufferers 
were  the  victims  of  the  fireside  comforts  of  others ;  the  "  scape-goats  of  civili- 
sation," sacrifices  to  thoug'htlessness  or  greed. 

No  one  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  dogged  and 
indomitable  perseverance.  When  once  he  made  a  cause  his  own,  whatever 
obetadea  might  stand  in  his  way,  he  would  not— 

*'  Bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.*' 
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the  climbing  1)oys  were  included  in  the  Inqtdry.  In  due  course  eyidenoe 
was  taken,  blue  books  were  published,  and,  in  July,  1863,  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  renewed  again 
and  again,  and  finally  to  result  in  the  '*  Ghimney-Sweepers  Regulation  Act, 
1864,"  by  which  it  was  made  unlawful  for  a  chimney-sweeper  to  take  into  a 
house  with  him  any  assistant  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  in  cases  where 
boys  were  sent  up  chimneys,  it  empowered  magistrates  to  impose  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  instead  of  a  fine.  In  any  question  that  might  arise 
as  to  the  age  of  a  child,  the  burden  of  proof  was  to  lie  on  the  employer. 

It  seemed  that,  at  last,  the  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression  was  broken 
up,  and  that  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  mi^t  be  styled  "  The  Chimney- 
Sweepers'  Emancipation  Day."  • 

But  the  rejoicings  were  premature.  In  1866  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission,  in  presenting  their  Fifth  Report,  gave  eridence  "  of  the  failure 
of  the  Amended  ^.ct  to  answer  its  intended  purpose." 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  abominable  system  of  cruelty  was 
utterly  abolished. 

In  order  to  make  the  story  of  the  climbing  boys  complete,  we  shall  antici- 
pate events  and  finish  the  record  here.  Not  until  1872  do  we  find  a  further 
entry  in  the  Diary  on  the  subject ;  it  is  as  follows  :— 

Oct.  9th,  1872. — ^Yesterday  stirred,  after  a  long  interval,  by  my  poor  climbllng 
boys.  One  suffocated  in  a  flue  in  Staffordshire.  The  Act  which  forbids  the 
practice,  intentionally  made  the  evidence  diflBciUt.  Years  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  have  rolled  on,  and  now  a  death  has  given  me  the  power  of  one  more 
appeal  to  the  public  through  the  Times, 

The  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  named  Christopher  Drummond,  who  was  sent 
up  the  flue  of  a  fernery,  and  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  out 
dead.  As  nothing  came  of  the  letter  to  the  TvmsBf  on  the  19th  of  March 
Xiord  Shaftesbury  drew  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
-without  success.    A  few  months  later  the  following  entry  occurs : — 

March  20th,  1873. — ^Then  to  House  of  Lords  to  move  for  report  of  coroner's 
inquest  on  a  poor  little  chimney-sweeper,  seven-and-a-half  years  old,  killed  in  a 
fine  at  Washington,  in  county  of  Durham.  So  much  for  my  labour  on  behalf  of 
the  climbing-boys  1    But,  by  God's  mercy,  good  may  come  out  of  evil. 

One  death  was  insufficient  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in 
Tebruary,  1875,  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
another  case — it  was  not  known  how  many  children  might  not  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  meantime — ^that  of  George  Brewster,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who 
bad  been  suffocated  in  a  flue  at  Cambridge. 

The  press  at  last  took  up  the  question  vigorously,  and  then  came  the 
opportunity  for  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  waiting  for  years.  For  the 
manslaughter  of  the  boy  at  Cambridge  the  master  sweep  was  sentenced  to  six 

*  Ragged  School  Union  Moffwine,  1864,  p.  245. 
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oppression  were  his  theme)  he  regretted  that  language  was  inadequate  to 
convey  the  expression  of  his  indignation  and  disgust ;  sometimes  he  nsed  "  a 
Nasmjth  hammer  to  crack  a  nnt ; "  and  sometimes,  in  the  heat  and  fenronr 
of  debate,  or  under  the  excitement  of  great  popular  applause,  he  was  led  away, 
as  every  orator  more  or  less  is  led,  into  expressions  which,  had  there  been 
time  to  consider  the  choice  of  words,  he  would  have  modified  or  have  left 
unsaid.  He  was  a  rery  rapid  speaker  (he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  rapid  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords),  and  the  reporters  were  apt  to 
complain  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  following  him.  MoreoTer,  as  we 
have  said,  he  never,  as  a  rule,  prepared  any  part  of  an  ordinary  speech  except 
the  peroration,  and  it  was  inevitable  that,  occasionally,  he  should  be  betrayed 
into  the  use  of  expressions  stronger  than  the  occasion  justified.  The  only 
'wonder  is  that  these  betrayals  were  not  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence. 

He  could  say  severe  and  pungent  things  in  a  pleasant  way.  For  example, 
on  one  occasion  a  certain  Nonconformist  took  upon  himself  to  make  an  attack 
in  the  name  of  Nonconformists  generally — although  he  was  in  no  way  their 
representative— on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  charging 
them  with  being  guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  took 
up  the  matter  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  left  in  the  forepart 
of  the  battle  to  be  shot  at,  as  the  cause  was  that  of  the  laity  as  much  as  of 
the  clergy,  and  said : — 

I,  too,  have  signed  the  Articles.  I,  too.  am  a  subscriber  to  what  is  oontained 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  just  as  much  as  the  clergy  are  subsoribers  to  it.  I  do,  as  a 
lAyman,  everything  that  the  clergy  do,  with  the  exception  of  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  I  take  my  full  share  of  responsibility  along  with  them. 
My  notion  is  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  these  attacks  would  be  not  to 
reply  to  them — not  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  I  think  that  if  what  we  have 
heard  of,  had  been  addressed  to  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a  layman,  I  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it  whatever  ;  or,  if  I  had  taken  any  notice  of  it,  I  should  have 
merely  said  to  the  accuser,  "  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  very  ignorant ;  to  say  the 
truth,  you  are  a  very  saucy  fellow,  and  if  you  think  that  you  represent  the  great 
and  good  Konconf ormists  of  former  days — ^the  Howes,  the  Bunyans,  the  Flavels, 
and  Wattses — or  even  that  you  have  anything  akin  to  the  good,  sound,  and  true 
religious  Nonconformists  of  the  present  day ;  you  are  just  as  much  mistaken  as 
you  would  be,  if  you  thought  you  were  well  versed  in  history,  or  had  even  been 
initiated  in  the  first  elements  of  good  breeding  or  Christian  charity."  * 

On  another  occasion,  when  justifying  the  use  of  some  strong  language  in 
which  he  had  been  indulging,  he  said  :— 

I  have  not  that  faculty  for  mild  speech  which  distinguishes  some  persons  in 
this  country.  A  story  was  told  me  by  the  late  Earl  Grey  relating  to  himself  and 
Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Grey  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  Mr.  Grey,  be  had  been  speaking  with  considerable  force  of  language  and 
greater  vehemence  of  tone  than  some  persons  might  have  thought  seemly.  On 
resuming  his  seat,  he  said  to  Mr.  Burke,  '*I  hope  I  have  not  shown  much 

*  Church  Putond  Aid  Society,  May  8th,  1862. 
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exist,  M  it  wsa  cirenlating  a  great  imposition,  he  asked  why  the  book  had 
received  the  attention  it  had  commanded. 

"  For  no  other  reason  than  this,"  he  said,  "  that  for  the  first  time  in  onr 
history  a  plan  of  a  new  Qospel  and  a  new  system  of  interpretation  of  Scriptore, 
has  been  boldly  put  forward  by  men  whose  names  are  notorious,  by  men  who 
hold  high  offices  in  the  Chnrch,  by  beneficed  clergymen,  by  dignitaries.  The 
valne  is  not  in  the  writings,  bat  in  the  offices  of  the  men ;  the  effect  is  not  in  the 
foroe  of  the  work,  bat  in  the  names  of  the  persons  who  haye  sent  it  forth."  * 

Of  Bishop  Oolenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  eontrorersies  created  by  its  publication,  he  said : — 

I  maintain  that  this  puerile  and  ignorant  attack  on  the  sacred  and  unassail- 
able Word  of  God  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Word  of  God  in  this 
country.  It  has  called  forth  a  flood  of  learning  and  piety,  vigour  and  truthful- 
ness of  explanation,  and  power  of  criticism,  such  as  I  did  not  know  existed  at 
the  present  time  in  this  realm  of  England.  It  has,  if  possible,  made  that  blessed 
old  Book,  which  we  circulate,  to  stand  upon  a  stronger  basis  than  ever  ;  and  I 
am  sure  tiiat  the  admirers  of  that  book  cannot,  at  all  events,  pronounce  upon  the 
defenders  of  the  Bible  the  curse  of  Meros,  that  **  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  My  friends,  the  greater  the 
number  of  attacks  on  the  Bible,  the  more  determined  and  the  more  zealous  yon 
should  be  by  redoubling  ithe  number  of  your  issues;  the  more  frequent  the 
assaults,  the  more  yon  should  strive  to  increase  the  circulation,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  reduce  the  price  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  more  your  issues  are  multi- 
plied, the  more  the  Book  will  be  read  ;  the  more  the  Book  is  read,  the  more  it 
will  be  believed,  the  more  it  will  be  loved  ;  the  more  it  is  loved,  the  more  it  will 
be  defended ;  the  more  it  is  defended,  the  more  it  will  fulfil  the  great  and 
blessed  purpoee  for  which  God,  in  HIb  Almighty  goodness,  gave  it  to  a  fallen 
world,  t 

Of  M.  Benan's  "  Vie  de  Jesits  "  he  said : — 

You  see  how  that  book,  which  was  written  for  the  most  Iniquitous  purposes, 
the  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Ernest  Renan,  has  already  set  the  Jewish  mind  upon 
inquiry,  and  prompted  the  Jews  to  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
in  order  to  see  what  kind  of  a  person  He  is  who  has  been  so  caricatured  by 
Benan ;  and  I  believe  the  result  will  be  that  many  will  go  away  believers  in  the 
name  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  blaspheme,  and  will  come  to  the 
oonclusion  that  they  themselves  are  greater  miracles  than  any  miracle  that  they 
venture  to  believe.} 

To  **  Ecce  Homo,"  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten  phrase  concerning  it,  the 
f oUowing  entries  refer : — 

Hay  12th,  1866. — Speaking  at  meeting  of  Church  -Pastoral  Aid  Society,  I 
denounced  ^'^Icoe  Homo**  as  a  "most  pestilential  book."  This  expression  I  well 
cecoUeotb    The  report  adds  *'  ever  vomited  from  the  jaws  of  heU."     No  doubt, 

•  Bible  Sodetv,  May  Ist,  1861.  t  Bible  Sodety,  186a 

X  Jews'  Society,  May,  1864. 


Gbobvenos  Sqoase,  Hi.  26tk,  ISM, 

Mt  deas  Pobet, — Tod  uid  I  are  fellow-coUetriana  and  old  friends. 

Time,  space,  and  dive^ent  opmioua,  hare  separated  us  tor  many  yean ;  but 
circumebuLOes  hare  ariseu  whloli  must,  if  ve  desire  oombined  aodon.  in  the  nanse 
of  oiu'  oommoa  Master,  set  at  nought  time,  space,  and  divergent  opinions. 

We  will  fight  about  those  another  day  ;  in  this  we  "  must  contend  eamestl? 
for  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints ; "  and  it  mmit  be  done  tofrethet  now. 
You7  letter  to  the  Record  shows  (at  Uast  I  think  bo)  that  joa  are  of  the  same 
mind  as  myself. 

Wehave  to  struggle,  not  for  Apostolical  Snooesrioncir  Baptismal  Begeneration, 
bnt  for  Gie  \erj  Atonement  itself,  for  Qie  sole  hope  of  fallen  man,  the  vioarioos 
aaorifice  of  tiie  Cross.  For  God's  sake  let  all  who  love  our  blessed  Lord,  and  His 
perfect  word,  be  of  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  action  on  this  great  issue,  and  show 
that,  despite  our  wanderings,  our  doubts,  oor  contentions,  we  yet  maj  be  one 
in  Him. 

What  saj  yon  ?  Yours  truly, 

Sbaftesbubt. 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Paaey  replied  ;— 

Dr.  Piitey  to  Lord  Shu/tefhirff, 

Chbistohuroh,  Fib.  2Sth,  1864. 

Ht  dear  Shaptesbubt, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  the  renewal  of 
old  friendship.  I  always  sought  to  live  in  friendly  relations  with  those  who  love 
our  dear  Lori  and  adore  His  redeeming  mercy.  Those  few  lines  in  the  Beooril 
ezprees  what  has,  for  these  thirly  years,  been  the  deep  longii^  of  my  soul,  that 
ire  should  undantand  one  another,  and  strive  toother  against  the  common  enemy 
of  souls.  This  suul-destroying  judgment  may,  with,  I  fear,  its  ccnntlees  haims, 
be  overrnled  in  God's  mercy  to  good,  if  it  binds  as  one  maik  all  who  love  our 
blessed  Lord,  in  contending  for  tlie  faitli  assailed.  Oihv 

I  have  ever  loved  the  (to  use  the  term)  EvanRelioal  party  iff^ea  while  ^^ 
blamed  me),  becanse  I  believed  that  tii^r  loved  our  BedeonOnK  I-ord  «ith   ^^ 
whole  hearts.    80  now  I  am  one  heart  and  one  mind  with  those  who  wiU  con 
tor  OUT  oommon  faith  against  this  tide  of  unbelief. 

Yowaeotioi.^.^^^^, 

P.3.-I  only  read  to-day  your  letter  dated  FfeV     qf,-i^    ^^.^^tifta***^* 
to  yon  the  letter  whioh  I  afterwards  seat  to  tli^  ^     Of*-^'^'^     m'^*'^^ 
the  end,  not  to  ask  yon  to  own  me  again  till  y<iv."^**  rCS*-^^^  v  ii«*<* 

,  ..  „  .,.  _,.„_.  ^ ^  ySs.''^    .^v«  Sf"  ^""^ 
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TTie  Jihhop  of  Oj-ford  to  Lord  ShaftrMhvry, 

Banbury,  Frh.  29f*,  1^"4. 

Mt  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  terriblr  - 
of  this  **  judgment "  should  become  the  means  of  healing^  the  wound  whick  '1* 
separation  of  High  'and  Low  Church  inflicts  upon  us,  by  bringing'  together  «-> 
who  believe  simply  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  plain  language  of  our  Creeds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  your  wish,  too,  and  I  shall  be  faeardlr  ^\ad.  t 
co-operate  with  you,  so  far  as  you  will  allow,  in  resisting  the  flood  of  BatioDaLi'j^* 
infidelity  which  is  rising  daUy  higher  and  higher.    I  am  to  be  in  Londcc  .c 
Wednesday,  if  you  should  wish  to  communicate  with  me. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury,  most  sinoerelj  yonrs, 

S.  OX03f« 

There  is,  unfortmiately,  no  record  of  the  reply  that  was  sent  to  the  abcn-- 
letter,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  Diary. 

Decided  and  dogmatic  as  were  Lord  Shaftesbury's  nttenmeee  on  tl-* 

controversies  of  the  times,  he  was  not.blinded  by  his  zeal  into  lending^  snppi 

to  actions  which  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  persecution,  or  that,  to  efft^ 

a  present  apparent  good,  would  result  in  permanent  harm.     Thns,  while  v 

use  his  own  strong  expression)  he  "loathed  with  the  utmost  abfaoirencr' 

Bishop  Oolenso's  book,  he  protested  against  Bishop  Gray's  illegal  mode  •  f 

dealing  with  the  offending  brother.    In  the  same  spirit  he  replied  to  Art  - 

deacon  Denison  on  the  question  of  the  Endowment  of  the  Greek  Chair  . : 

Oxford  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jowett,  as  shown  in  the  following  eorrespoi:' 

dence  :^ 

The  Ven,  Archdeacon  Denison  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

GoHHiTTEE  Room,  3,  St.  Aldates, 

Oxford,  Feb,  29th,  ISUU. 

My  Lord, — ^The  peril  of  the  time  is  so  great  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  write  i 
letter  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  a  strange  one.  But  I  think  tbat,  he  v • 
ever  great  the  difference  between  vfi  on  some  points  may  be,  you  will  gire  at 
credit  for  having  nothing  nearer  to  my  heart  than  to  maintain  the  Scripcim] 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  Tuesday,  March  8th,  it  will  be  proposed  to  endow  the  Greek  ProfeaBOf^n 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jowett ;  that  is  to  say,  to  establish  the  rule  that  there  is  r.  • 
necessary  connection  between  Academic  endowment  and  truth  of  teaching. 

The  ''  free  handlers  "  of  Holy  Scripture  regard  the  statute  as  ruling  this  po  *  t 
so  completely  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  it  in  the  form  proposed,  and  l* 
Stanley  publicly  thanked  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Congregation  for  having  been  insm- 
mcntAl  in  establishing  the  rule  of  neutrality  in  religion  on  the  part  of  i  t 
University.    Pusey,  I  believe  I  may  say,  now  regrets  his  move. 

We  are  labouring  to  secure  votes.  Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  askir,' 
for  your  presence  and  vote. 

Faithfully  yours, 

_     _ .   ,  G-.  Dkkisox. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied : — 


) 


Deab  Hb.  Arckdcacom, — Be  Bunied  tliat  I  Km  dellgfai 
from  you  on  these  mattera.  In  this  oaae,  I  venture  to  difl 
oonfident  tiutt  the  ri^ht  ooone  in  tl>e  ftnit  ioatuioe  ;  uid  in 
and  politic  course,  la  to  endow  the  Proleworahip  notwithabu 

Heaven  knowB  how  I  loathe  the  theol<%}'  of  Dr.  Jowe 
put  him  down  bj  dishononring  his  ohair. 

A  hear^  combinatiim  of  all  Uioae  who  hold  the  fani 

have  tsn  times  more  affect  if  it  be  sepantsd  altogether  froi 

oharaoter.    I  ipeak  porticnlarly  m  to  tha  effect  npon  the  la 

Veryfaithf 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Lord  Shafteabury  found  ref 
coutrofersiea  with  Keologiana,  and  from  the  Edacation  C 
had  stated  theii  opinion  that,  except  in  lar^  eitiea,  Kag( 
needed,  as  the;  tended  to  diaoonnge  the  eatablishntent  ( 
rogTilar  and  ayatematio  character, — and  it  ia  refraahiii 
conraing  to  hia  friend  Mr.  Haldane,  on  the  j;loriea  of  the 
Lord  Sluffieihury  to  Mr.  Haldane, 
St.  Ho&itz,  Cahtok  db 

Deak  Hauiang,— Here  I*  indeed  a  wonderful  plaoe  1 
auoh  a  spot,  ao  beaatifnl,  ao  bright,  and  ao  healthy,  thonld 
the  Uat  few  yeaia,  ouknown  even  to  the  Swiss.  The  savai 
LttoBanne,  either  did  not  know,  or  pretended  not  to  know,  c 
whole  FaderatiDn  pnt  togrether.  It  ia  more  than  S,OOD  feet 
aea,  ao  high  that  no  oereftl  crop  can  erer  be  raiaed ;  and  i 
boaat  ao  olaar,  ao  brilliant,  and  so  bine  a  sky.  I  c«n  oonnt 
ifTMB-plat,  and  ait  writing  with  the  window  open,  enjoy 
the  very  flneat  Ootobei  day  in  liie  county  of  Doraet.  Tha 
ohftmpagne  and  oa  strengthening  aa  b«ef.  Foreeta,  moa 
the  aoenery ;  and  we  have  as  much  aa  the  imagination  o 
exoellent  aooommodation  (in  the  Koihaaa),  capital  foo 
people,  and  yon  vill  have  the  nepliu  xtUra  of  a  watering-] 

Nature,  however,  impoaea  on  every  one  certain  onatoi 
admiasion.  Ton  most  be  aoolimated  by  oertain  amall  prel 
general  feeling  of  diaoomfort,  what  aohool-boya  call  "b 
a  violent  oold,  cough,  and  aore  thioat,  or  some  bod  nightf 
indjgeationi.  I  have  had  them  all,  but  I  am  now  promiai 
time,  I  ahall  become  "  young  and  Insty  as  an  eagle,"     '    • 
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"Of  tiiat  name/'  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  referring  to  Garibaldi  at  a 
banquet  giyen  to  lum  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  "  no  man  can  speak  without 
emoti(m.  He  is  a  man  that  represents,  in  himself,  the  best  qualities  that 
adorn  mankind." 

His  XK)rtrait  hung,  to  the  last,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
library  in  Grosvenof  Square. 

In  a  separate  manuscript  book.  Lord  Shaftesbury  commenced,  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  a  lengthy  review  of  the  various  questions  of  the  day  as  they 
arose.  It  was  an  intellectual  pastime  with  him,  and  it  had  its  practical  use 
iu  being  ready  to  hand  for  reference.  We  extract  the  following  on  English 
liberality : — 

The  newspapers  are  ever  loud  in  their  eulogies  on  English  liberality ;  that  it 
is  ready,  adequate,  inexhaustible.  They  'parade  the  subscriptions  in  answer  to 
sundry  appeals,  and  ask  whether  any  case  ever  is  rejected  without  joyous  and 
abundant  relief.  It  has  never  been  so,  and  it  is  in  the  present  day  lees  so  than 
formerly,  and,  every  year,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  charitable  and, 
religious  purposes  will  increase  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth. 

My  own  experience  as  a  great  mendicant  for  such  objects,  is  decidedly  as 
stated ;  but  I  do  not  quote  it  as  authoritative,  for  people  may  be,  as  doubtless 
they  are,  weary  of  me  and  my  applications.  But  the  facts  admit  of  no  evasion. 
They  show  a  vast  change  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  was  an  event  of  a  nature  to  stir  the  very  depths  of  sympathy 
and  feeling.  The  sum  collected  for  the  sufferers,  was  small  in  itself  and  inadequate 
to  the  necessity. 

The  Famine  in  India  was  a  special  and  undeniable  appeal  to  luxury  and  wealth, 
with  leas  of  patriotic  claim  than  the  other,  but  with  more  of  human  and  Christian 
obligation.    The  response  was  feeble. 

The  Crimean  War  might  have  roused  (and  would  have  roused  in  earlier  days) 
a  tempest^  as  it  were,  of  generosity.  The  effort,  though  greater  than  the  two 
former,  was  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The  country  could  easily  have  spared  ten 
times  as  much  ;  but  its  private  enjoyments  had  a  stronger  claim. 

The  Cotton  Famine  broke  on  the  public  like  an  earthquake  or  a  thunder-bolt. 
The  character,  circumstances,  and  probable  issues  of  this  calamity,  were  enough 
to  terrify  the  dull  and  the  imaginative  alike,  the  hard  and  the  sympathetic. 
About  a  million  and  a  half  were  raised,  by  great  exertions  and  unceasing  api)ealB. 
In  reference  to  the  overwhelming  need,  and  the  riches  of  England,  it  was  a  poor 
sum. 

A  thrill  of  horror  and  commiseration  ran  through  the  empire  on  behalf  of  the 
Poles.  There  was  no  end  of  meeting,  none  of  speeohif  yings,  no  change  of  con- 
versation. All  ran  on  this  line.  Tet  a  few  paltry  sums,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate, 
not  amounting  to  the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  equipages,  were  oolleoted  for  the  sick 
ajid  wounded,  and  this,  too,  while  the  Austrian  Government  was  favourable,  and 
sJlowed  the  money  to  be  received  and  expended  in  hospitals  at  Cracow. 

On  the  Danish  question,  on  the  cruel  invasion  and  plunder  of  that  kingdom, 
tihere  was  far  more  unanimity  of  feeling  than  in  respect  of  .Poland.  Yet,  after 
liaouflsions,  in  Parliament,  sensation-meetings,  and  private  meetings^  a  sum  under 


tne  Denence  at  tue  time  of  lionl  Stiafteabmy  s  ile&tti. 

The  Diorj  for  18&5  is  mnch  fuller  than  for  many  prerioos  years,  and  n 
few  paasages  on  mificellaneous  Bubjeote  niay  be  quoted.  The  following  relate 
bo  the  illness  of  Lord  Palmerston — a  sharp  attack  of  g-ont — nhich  waa  a 
cause  of  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Shaftesbary  :— 

April  20th. — Though  somewhat  abated,  my  nneasineae  respecting  Falmeraton 
is  very  great.  0  Ood, "  spare  him  a  little  before  he  go  henoeandbe  no  more  aeon." 

May  let — P.  is  better,  Clod  be  blessed.  Nevertheless,  I  am  verj-  aniiona.  He 
may,  ukd  probablj  will,  endure  a  little  longer.  I  cannot,  howeyer,  dare  to  hope 
(and  to  pray  would  be  to  pray  for  a  miracle)  that  he  will  encounter  another  Session. 

In  reriewing  tie  political  situation  the  following  passage  occurs ; — 

Jnl7  10th. — This  is  considered  a  calm.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  each  thing.  It 
is  simply  'the  peg  driven  through  the  Island  of  Deles ;  unloose  the  peg,  and  all 
vf ill  be  adrift, 

Palmerston  is  that  peg.  Let  him  be  drawn  out  by  defeat,  by  sickness,  or  by 
retirement,  and  all  will  be  in  confusion.  Oladstone  and  the  Manchester  partly 
will  ensure  that  issue. 

July  lltb- — In  fearful  anxiety  about  Palmerston.  He  is,  the  Loid  be  praised, 
better,  but  he  has  not  reooTeted,  nor  will  he  ever  reooTOr,  at  eighty  yean  of  age, 
his  former  streagtb.  I  have  long  thought  that  he  will  not  meet  another  Parlia- 
ment ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  will  only  be  to  take  his  leave.  He  is  (tone  to  Tiverton ; 
his  friends  declared  that  saob  a  step,  however  hazardous,  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  public  oonfldenoe.  Eow  ardently  do  I  pray,  day  and  night,  that  be  may 
return  in  safety.    He  Is  the  only  true  Englishman  left  in  public  life. 

One  of  Iiord  Sbaft«ebnrj's  faronrite  schemee  waa  the  Evangelisation  ol 
the  East;  and  one  of  the  ogenciee  intended  to  promote  it  waa  the  Malta 
Protestant  College.    The  antgect  was  first  propounded  to  him  in  1823.  wlieo 
roradeni  in  Bomo,  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  and  who.  after  a  rest,  waa  to  aasume  iba 
Government  of  the  Island. of  MalU.    He  proposed  to  found  an  instvtuti^ 
where  the  natives  of  the  East  should  be  taught  gratnitonaly.    Teara  p«   ^^ 
away,  and  no  grand  effort  had  been  made  to  give  effect  to  the  co"*^  V    j^^^ 
Lord  Hastinga,  although  the  subject  had  nevej  o»c»pe*  *^®  *'*T*^"*^t>o»A<«*^ 
Shaftesbury.     ETontually,  Dr.  Adair  Crawf^^^  .^Vo  ^"^  'If'lv^^^t  was  a 
tho  matter,  consulted  Lord  Shaftesbury  ou  (.t^     gobi«^'  *^       *-\i\\B\ia»6iA  ot 
ioeeting  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  ^j^™  .-  \**'*'*.^o,^  M.A  '^'^ 
the  Malt*  Protestant  College.     Its  obj^%  ^.^  ^^^^  wv'i.^*:^:^'^^ 
improvement  of  the  populations  living  ttft^^   ■*    .(V^  .^oW"^*^  ^^ 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

LORD  PALMEBSTON  AND  CHUBCH  APPOINTMENTS. 

1855—1865. 

The  record  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life  has  been  fully  given  to  the  world. 
Every  one  knows  the  main  features  of  his  wonderful  career ;  how,  for  sixty 
years,  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  in 
office ;  how  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty  years  before  the 
Queen  came  to  the  throne,  and  how,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  man  with  the 
capacity  to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  work  with  a  will  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  the  welfare  and  glory  of  his  country.  There  are  aspects 
of  his  life  and  character,  however,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  known ; 
they  relate  to  the  inner  circle  and  the  hidden  sphere,  and  few,  if  any,  knew 
them  better  than  Lord  Shaf  tesbuiy. 

Unto  Lord  Palmerston  had  entered  his  eighty-first  year  he  showed  none 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  old  age,  nor  any  relaxing  of  that  hold  on  life  which 
characterised  his  whole  career.  The  attack  of  gout  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  was  the  first  indication  of  his  approaching  end. 

During  the  elections  in  July,  1865,  he  addressed  the  electors  at  Tiverton 
and  then  went  to  Brocket,  where  the  attack  of  illness  occurred.  Before  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  went  for  a  ride,  took  a  chill,  and  indiscreetly 
refused  the  remedie  i  proposed  to  him. 

Oct.  16th. — London.  Game  up  with  Minny  to-day  in  consequence  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Evelyn.  Heard,  on  arrival,  that  P.  was  better.  She  is  gone  to 
Brocket ;  I  remain  here.  She  is  enough — at  such  times  as  these  a  multitude, 
even  of  the  dearest  friends,  is  burdensome. 

Will  the  Lord  spare  him  to  us  a  little  spaoe  before  he  "  go  hence  and  be  no 
more  seen  ?  *'    I  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 

On  the  18th,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  as  will  be  seen  immediately,  went  at 
once  to  Brocket  Hall,  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane  :— 

Bbocket  Hall,  Oct,  ISth,  1865. 

Deab  Haldane, — ^Palmerston  rallied  wonderfully  yesterday,  but  now  he  lies 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.    A  few  hours,  and  he  will  be  no  more. 

God  have  mercy  on  him  for  our  Lord*B  sake  I  I  have  hope,  well-founded  hope, 
bhat  he  dies  in  peace.  Three  days  ago  he  expressed  his  firm  trust  in  Christ  to 
3ur  invaluable  friend  and  physician,  Protheroe  Smith ;  and  as  we  prayed  over 
^im  to-day  I  saw  his  eyes  open,  and  heard  low  indistinct  sounds  of  assent  Gkxl 
is  unspeakably  good.  **  If  Thou  be  ext^me  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who  can 
ikblde  Thee  ? " 
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A  good  deal  later,  and  ivust  before  the  last  gasp  (I  forget  the  pieoise  hour), 
Protheroe  Smith  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "  Are  you  in  pain  7  **  **  Oh  no,"  he 
replied.  Somewhat  after  that  Smith  (Dr.  Watson  standing  by)  asked  him,  "  Will 
you  take  any  refreshment  ?  '*  "  Oh  no,  no,*'  he  answered,  in  distinct  tones.  Both 
the  doctors  remarked  to  me,  **  We  are  now  certain  that  he  heard  your  prayers  and 
that  his  oonsoionsness  remained  with  him." 

If  that  be  so,  then  am  I  equally  certain  that  he  acknowledged,  accepted,  and 
embraced  our  petitions,  joined  in  the  confession  of  sins,  and  trusted  in  the  merits 
of  the  All-powerful  Bedeemer.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  that  he  never 
would  have  passed  in  silence,  still  less  have  apparently  admitted,  anything  that 
his  spirit  rejected.  We  may  joyously  believe  that,  after  a  long  life  of  absorption 
in  worldly  affairs,  God,  of  His  free  and  unbounded  mercy,  revealed  to  him  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  enabled  all  those  who  so  truly  and  tenderly  loved  him, 
to  say  with  unhesitating  confidence  and  joy,  '*  We  now  commit  our  brother  to  the 
grave,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection." 

I  was  not  in  the  chamber  at  the  very  moment  of  dissolution ;  but  I  came  in 
time  to  imprint  a  parting  kiss  on  Ids  forehead  yet  warm,  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
olosingeyes. 

It  was  bat  natural  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  scan  the  political  horizon 
>7ith  some  anxiety,  and  he  proceeds  to  record  Lord  Pabnerston's  estimate  of 
men  who  were  to  succeed  him : — 

Oct  25th.-^Palmerston  had  but  two  real  enemies,  Bright  and  Gladstone. 
Gladstone's  language,  and  specially  his  acts,  will  show  that  the  master  mind 
which  curbed  him  is  gone;  and  his  resentment  will  appear  in  the  political 
associations  he  will  form,  and  in  the  violence  .and  relish  with  which  he  will 
overthrow  evexy  thought  and  deed  of  his  great  leader. 

Palmerston  knew  all  this,  but  never  mentioned  it  with  asperity.  Once  he 
said  to  me,  though  he  seldom  dealt  in  predictions,  '*  Gladstone  will  soon  have  it 
aU  his  own  way ;  and,  whenever  he  gets  my  place  we  shall  have  strange  doings.'' 

He  feared  his  character,  his  views,  and  his  temperament,  greatly.  He  rarely 
spoke  severely  of  any  one.  Bright  and  Gladstone  were  the  only  two  of  whom 
he  used  strong  language.  Cobden  he  described  as  a  man  from  whom  he  differed 
in  many  respects,  but  he  never,  in  my  hearing,  applied  to  him  any  forcible 
epithets.  Lord  Russell,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  wrongs — 
personal  and  political — ^was  never  alluded  to  but  with  a  laugh,  and  in  a  good* 
humoured  way,  "  Oh,  he's  a  foolish  fellow,  but  we  shall  go  on  very  well  now." 
And  he  was  right,  for  the  later  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  was  antagonistic  to  his 
first,  and  the  six  years  of  his  tenure,  under  P.,  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  were 
years  of  confidence  and  esteem  between  them  both. 

He  saw  clearly,  but  without  any  strong  sentiment^  Gladstone's  hostility.  He 
remarked  to  me  one  day,  when  we  were  discussing  some  appointment :  "  Well, 
Gladstone  has  never  behaved  to  me  as  a  colleague  in  such  a  way  as  to  demand 
from  me  any  consideration."  And  tMs  he  said  with  the  air  and  tone  of  a  man 
who  perceived  the  enmity  but  did  not  care  for  it.  Tet  he  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  >»i"i  safe  in  Oxford.  When  Lord  Derby  dissolved  the  Parliament,  P.  requested 
me  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  i)Ower  to  secure  Gladstone's  seat  for  the  University. 
When  Parliament  was  dissolved,  in  July  of  this  year,  P.  again  applied  to  me ; 


Bu  pouacai  movemenia,  sue  la  cnecEea  in  ner  otdii,  ana  a  oeoome  Bmuonaj-}'. 
Her  hopea  and  fean  and  affeotioiu,  bo  keonlj  nmaed  and  so  tenderly  ezeroiscd, 
towards  him,  whether  in  strenclh  or  weakneM,  in  anxiety,  or  in  jo;,  will  be 
wholly  eztineraifhed,  or  made  (o  bom  in  a  lovec  degree,  lowarda  other  objecte. 

It  is  a  change,  and  a  gap,  to  Mlnny.  Be  tenderly  lOTSd  and  admired  her.  and 
Mid  to  her,  aa  Hhs  entered  his  room,  not  many  days  before  hie  death,  "  Minny, 
come  in,  oome  in  ;  yon  always  seem  to  me  like  a  sonbeam."  Snoh  affei^tions 
withdrawn  are  not  a  slight  abatraetion  of  vital  warmth. 

I  cannot  bat  observe  a  considerate  Providence  in  the  removal  of  the  hnsband 
before  the  wife.  She  has  many  things  to  sustain  and  oonsole  her.  He  would  have 
had  none.  She  has  her  children  and  her  grandchildren  about  her  ;  he  would 
have  been  alone  and  helpless  in  the  extreme,  with  all  the  bitteroeas  and  keenness 
of  sorrow  which  befalls  one  so  entirely  isolated  and  deprived  irreparably  of  all 
the  supports,  aUeviationa,  and  balms,  that  exist  only  in  domeetic  life  and  the 
ministrationB  of  affectionate  and  unpaid  service. 

It  is  a  change  to  Evelyn,*  who  Is  disohaiged  from  an  office  of  moderate 
emolnmeni^  bnt  one  of  deep  iutereet  and  instruction,  and  this,  too,  witiiont  a 
profenion  to  UI  back  npon. 

Referring  1«  the  assemblies  given  by  Lady  Palmorston,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  Lord  Shaftesbnrj  continues: — 

Oot  SOCh. — These  parties  at  Cambridge  House  gave  golden  bridges  of  oppor- 
tonicies  to  all  of  diSeient  opinions,  of  attitudes  mutually  hostile,  of  warring 
partisans,  to  members  of  the  two  Houses,  to  many  of  all  d^reee,  professions, 
occapationa  in  the  Commons )  to  all  these  they  furnished  means  of  intercourse, 
of  social  amenities,  of  acqimintancee,  and,  perhaps,  reciprocal  satisfaction.  Party 
asperities  were  modified,  and  many  personal  errors  mitigated  or  sabdued.  For 
some  time,  at  least,  bnt  possibly  for  ever,  snoh  gatherings  will  And  neither  plaoe 

The  loss  to  Lord  Shafteabnry,  personally,  in  the  death  of  his  old  and  tried 
friend  was  irreparoblo.    He  refers  to  it  thna ; — 

Ah,  but  to  none  wUi  the  loss  be  aa  it  is  to  myself.  I  Iopg  a  man  who,  I  knew, 
esteemed  and  loved  me  far  beyond  every  other  man  living.  Ho  showed  it  in  every 
action  of  his  heart,  in  every  expression  of  hia  lips,  in  private  and  in  pnblio  as  a 
man,  as  a  relative,  and  as  a  Hinister.  His  society  was  infinitely  agreeable  to  me ; 
and  I  admired,  every  day  mote,  his  patriotism,  his  simplicity  of  purpose,  his 
indefatigable  spirit  of  labour,  hia  unfailing  good-humoni,  hIa  kindness  of  heart, 
and  hia  prompt,  tender,  and  active  oonsiderateness  for  others,  in  the  midst  of  bis 
heaviest  toils  and  anxieties.  A  great  and  migh^  door  for  good  is  now  olceed 
upon  me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  (or  ever.  This  I  may  lament,  while  I  bl«BB  Qod  tor 
snoh  grand,  snoh  frequent,  such  prolonged  opportoi^tUB  of  doing  good  service  in 
my  generation. 

I  have  kapt  no  record— I  now  regret  Ute  Qmii^MX— of  a«  various  osmsI 
•  IkeHon-BvelynAahley  wa«LordP«l,^^^jjj?,jtlt»teieoret»»j, 
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In  the  appendix  to  the  work  from  which  the  above  qnotation  is  made 
here  is  a  remarkablo  letter  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  author,  on  the 
^)ublic  and  private  oliaracter  of  Lord  Fabnerston,  in  which  the  following 
Dassage  occurs : — 

"  He  had  much  solicitude  for  the  honour  and  efficiency  of  the  episcopal 
)ffice.  He  ever  sought  for  good  and  proper  men ;  and  he  discarded,  in  the 
learch,  all  considerations  of  mere  politics  or  attention  to  personal  requests 
If  the  man  is  a  good  man,'  he  often  said, '  I  don't  care  what  his  political 
)pinions  are.  Certainly  I  had  rather  not  name  a  bishop  who  would  make 
party  speeches  and  attacks  on  the  Goyemment  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but, 
ihort  of  that,  let  liim  do  as  he  likes.'  '  I  am  a  very  lucky  man,'  he  remarked 
A}  me ;  '  luckier  than  most  Ministers.  I  have  no  sons,  grandsons,  or  nephews 
X)  stuff  into  the  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  all  that  is  ooncemed,  I  can  do  what 
[  think  right.'  An  instance  of  Ids  disinterestedness  occurred  to  myself.  I 
iad  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  the  name  of  a  very  learned,  but  comparatively 
inknown,  man,  for  a  high  professorship.  '  I  must  state,'  I  added,  '  that  he  is 
i  person  of  no  social  account,  and  has  no  friends  to  endorse  him.'  '  What 
loes  that  signify  P '  he  replied ;  '  is  he  a  proper  man  F '  '  Yes,  a  very  proper 
nan.'    *  Then  he  shall  be  appointed.'    And  he  was  so  appointed. 

"  I  must  add  here,  that  a  part  of  his  definition  of  a  '  good  and  proper  man ' 
for  the  episcopal  bench,  was,  one  who  would  go  on  well  with  the  Nonconfor- 
mists. He  had  a  very  special  dislike  of  every  form  of  clerical  assump- 
tion." • 

Without  any  consideration  of  the  merit,  or  otherwise,  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
selections,  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  cases  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
&re  historically  curious.  Nothing  has  been  seen  like  it,  in  the  career  of  any 
)ther  Minister.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  listf  that  Lord  Palmerston 
[lad  at  his  disposal  twenty-five  mitres  and  ten  deaneries ;  including  three  ap- 
pointments to  English  and  two  to  Irish  archbishoprics,  sixteen  English  and 
^our  Irish  bishoprics,  and  ten  English  deaneries  ;— 


Enolibh  Abohbtshofs. 

::jft..terbury  :..    1062    Dr.  Longley. 

^ork     1860    Dr.  Longley. 

1862    Dr.  Thomson. 


»i 


London ... 
Durham... 

»»       ••• 

i»       ••• 
OarliBle ... 


Enolish  Bibhopb. 

...  1356  DeanTait. 

...  1866  Bishop  Longley. 

...  1860  Bishop  Villien. 

...  1861  Bishop  Baring. 

...  1856  Dr. 'VTUiera, 


Oarlisle... 

■  •  • 

1860 

Canon  WaldegraTe. 

GlouccTsterand 
Bristol      ... 

}l866 

Dr.  Baring. 

i»        ft 

1861 

Dr.  Thomson. 

»»        »» 

1861 

Dean  Ellicott. 

Kipon    ... 

1856 

Dr.  Bickersteth. 

Norwich 

1857 

Dr.  Pelham. 

Rochester 

1860 

Dr.  Wigram. 

Worcester 

1860 

Dr.  Philpott. 

Ely 

1864 

\  Canon  Harold 
Browne. 

Peterborough 

1864 

Dean  Jeone. 

Chester... 

■  •  • 

1865 

Canon  Jaoobson. 

«  "Life  of  Lord  Falmerstou,"  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 
t  Bxtiaoted  from  the  BM>rd,  Nor.  1st,  1865. 
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Ibihh  Abohbuhofs. 

Armagh 1862    Dr.  Beresford. 

Dublin 1863    Dean  Trench. 

Ibish  Bishops. 

Cork      1857  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

, 1862  Dr.  J.  Gregg. 

Kill&loe 1862  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

Kilmore        ...  1862  Dr.  Venchoyle. 

English  Deans. 
Chriat  Church, 
Oxford 


'^[l855 


Dr.  IdddelL 


Weatminater 

If 
Canterbury 

Carliale ... 

Kipon    ... 

»»        ••• 
linooln ... 

II       ... 

II  ••• 
Gloucester 
Exeter  ... 

II       ... 


185r  Dr.  Trench. 

1863  Dr.  Stanley. 
1857  Dr.  Alfofd. 
1856  Dr.  doae. 

1859  Dr.  Gamier. 

1860  Dr.  Goode. 

1860  Dr.  Ganiier. 

1864  Dr.  Jenaa. 
1864  Dr.  Jercmie. 
1862  Dr.  Heni7  ^^ 

1861  ProfeGaorEUia^ 

1862  VLMSoontMi'IIr'.: 


In  addition  to  the  above  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  considerable  number  uf 
appointments  to  important  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Grown,  as  well  as  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Shirley  to  the  Begins  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  Ei^ 
tory  at  Oxford,  with  a  Canonry  of  Ohristchoreh  annexed,  and  of  Dr.  PSiT9 
Smith  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  also  witL  i 
Canonry  of  Ohristchnrch. 

We  now  torn  to  the  Diary,  for  the  statements  of  Lord  Shaftesbury— tk# 
"Bishop-maker,"  as  he  was  not  unfrequentiiy  called — with  regard  to  Htse 
ecclesiastical  preferments. 

Nov.  1st. — In  the  matter  of  Choroh  appointments  Palmerston  was  oc<b- 
spiououB  for  justice,  propriety,  impartiality,  and  freedom  from  merely  politi^'^^ 
views. 

He,  at  once,  and  from  the  very  first,  gave  me  his  confidence  on  these  mat». 
and  I  very  early  determined  to  look  at  every  vacancy,  not  from  my  own,  bnt  fi"a 
his  x)oint  of  view.  Many  fit  men  passed  before  me  whom  I  would,  had  /  beci 
Prime  Minister,  have  raised  to  high  places  in  the  Church ;  and  so  I  told  hiic : 
but  I  added,  "  I  do  not  advise  yon  to  do  so,  because  you  oould  not  Tn«.iTi*^in  tbeEi. 
if  qnestionedi  on  the  same  grounds  as  myself,  nor  allege  the  same  reasons.  I  most 
consider  your  position,  the  difficulties  you  have  to  contend  againsti  the  le^itimare 
objections,  even  in  such  matters,  that  beset  the  path  of  a  public  man,  and  oac> 
from  his  special  offioe  and  responsibility,  by  no  means  in  the  attitude  and  poven 
of  a  private  patron.  I  must  propose  what  you  and  I  can  defend,  not  that  whicb 
could  be  defended  by  myself  alone." 

The  first  appointmentB  were  so  successful  that  they  influenced   electioiia, 
turned  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  raised  around  him  a  strong  partr 
in  the  country.    Some  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  visited 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  he  spoke  to  me,  on  his  return,  of  the  vast  fskroar 
he  had  met  with  ;  and  how  he  had  been,  everywherCi  thanked  for  his  nominationi 
in  the  Church.    The  effect  was  seen  in  the  anger  of  Lord  Derby,  who  opeair 
attacked  them  in  the  House  of  LordSi  though  with  no  response,  either  there  or  ia 
the  kingdom ;  impelled,  no  doubt,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxfoid 
to  run  amuck,  in  his  High  Church  and  Tractarian  fuiy,  against  the  Svangelical 
character  and  truth  of  the  earlier  bishops.     He  was  always  anxious  that  thr^ 
Bhould  be  good  men,  active,  zealous,  and  sound  members  of  the  Chozch  o! 
Enghind.     He  regarded  any  approximation   to  Popeiy,  Popish  doctrine^  azrf 
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Popish  piaotioes,  with  speoial  dislike  and  even  fear.  From  the  commenoement, 
I  obtained  his  full  assent  that,  on  all  oooasions,  men  should  be  selected  who 
woold  be  moderate  and  decent  in  their  language  towards  Nonoonf  ormistSi  and 
civil  in  their  personal  interooorse  with  them,  He  felt,  as  I  did,  the  folly,  nay, 
the  iniqoity,  of  hanghty  sacerdotal  hearing,  of  Titaperatiye  epithets,  of  clerical 
despotism,  towards  the  body  of  Dissenters ;  he  saw,  too,  and  resolved,  if  he  could, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  arrogance. 

The  Ohnroh  gained,  by  this,  an  immense  popularity  and  strength,  which  she 
is  beginning  to  lose  from  no  other  cause  than  the  proud,  domineering  assump- 
tions of  Convocation  and  Church  Congn^essee. 

The  lists  will  show  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  several  appointments. 
Yet  not  one  was  even  questioned,  and  Dr.  Pnsey  himself,  in  supporting  Glad- 
stone's election  against  Oathome  Hardy,  remarked  that»  **  if  all  were  not  such 
as  he  could  have  wished,  all,  at  any  rate,  were  in  the  interests  of  religion."  .  .  . 
He  oftentimes  thanked  me,  in  the  warmest  language,  for  the  advice  I  gave 
him,  and  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  never  making  but  one  appointment,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect  (that  of  Blakesly,  Canon  of  Canterbury),  without  con- 
sulting me  on  the  matter. 

The  first  bishops  were  decidedly  of  the  Evangelical  School ;  and  my  recom- 
mendations were  made  with  that  intention.  I  could  not  foresee  the  duration  of 
lus  power,  and  I  was  resolved  to  put  forward  men  who  would  preach  the  truth, 
be  active  in  their  dioceses,  be  acceptable  to  the  working  people,  and  not  offensive 
to  the  Nonconformists.  He  accepted  my  suggestions  on  these  very  grounds,  and 
heartily  approved  them. 

As  his  power  was  increased  and  prolonged,  and  a  fair  probability  appeared  of 
a  durable  administration,  I  felt,  and  he  felt,  the  expediency  of  somewhat  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  selection;  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  standing  in  a 
position,  as  I  hare  observed  before,  widely  different  from  that  of  a  private  patron. 
After  his  junction  with  the  Peel  party  he  observed  to  me,  "  I  should  like  to 
be  a  little  cautious  in  the  selection  of  bishops,  so  as  not,  unnecessarily  to  vex 
my  colleagues,  some  of  whom  are  very  high.  It  is  a  bore  to  see  angry  looks,  and 
hare  to  answer  questions  of  affected  ignorance.  This  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
>f  fit  men,  but,  if  we  can  now  and  then  combine  the  two,  so  much  the  better." 

This  expression  of  feeling  altered,  of  course,  in  some  measure,  the  external 
ippearance  of  the  nominations.  I  say  '*  external,"  because  the  principle  remained 
he  same  ;  but  it  was  difficult,  henceforward,  to  select  wortiiy,  qualified — ^nay, 
»ven  first-rate — men,  if  they  were  altogether  unknown,  without  a  ready  answer 
attached  to  their  names,  should  a  question  be  asked.  The  range  was  limited. 
?ablio  opinion,  represented  by  the  public  press,  limited  the  range  still  more,  by 
>6rpetually  calling  for  **  learned  men  "  to  fill  the  sees.  The  Tractarians  did  so 
a  the  hope  of  forcing  the  elevation  of  some  of  their  mediffival  school ;  the  Neo- 
ogians,  to  push  forward  such  as  Colenso. 

I  saw  this,  and  foresaw,  also,  that  this  new  demand,  sustained  by  almost 
very  paper,  would  eventually  be  serious,  greatly  embarrass  him  under  the  pres- 
are  of  the  business  of  his  office,  and  cause  him  disquietude,  and  so  lead  to  a 
hange  in  his  mode  of  action. 

He  never  gave  a  hint,  himself,  of  any  altered  views ;  but  I  determined  to 
9ek,  from  that  time  forward,  the  best  men  that  could  be  found,  possessing  such 
ualitiea  and  attainments  as  might  render  them  good  though  not  the  best,  men. 
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Prof  eason,  taton,  and  dona  of  coUegee  are  by  no  means,  on  an  averase, 
fitted  for  episcopal  duty.  The  knowledge  of  mankind  and  experienoe  cf 
parochial  life  are  not  aoqnired  in  mnsty  libraries  and  easy-chaiTs.  Practial 
divinity  is  one  thing,  speculatiye  dignity  another,  and  the  aooomplishmenta  ihMZ 
make  an  aotiye  and  nsef  ul  bishop,  are  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that  leaznbi; 
which  would  make  him  a  theological  champion,  armed  at  all  points,  and  nsd; 
on  all  occasions. 

The  later  appointments  proceeded  «n  this  principle ;  and,  God  be  pniaed. 
some  adeqnate  men  were  found.  Position,  however,  satLsfied  the  public ;  a  deia. 
an  archdeacon,  a  professor,  or  the  head  of  a  college,  was  assumed  by  them  with- 
out inquiry  to  be  a  '^  learned  man."  So  intent  were  the  malcontents  an  this  point 
that  when  Conway,  the  vicar  of  Bochester,  was  appointed  to  the  Ganoniy  of 
Westminster,  he  was  pronounced,  untQ  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  fifth 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  to  be  unfit  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  of  Si 
Margaret*B. 

He  was  sensitive,  from  the  very  first,  in  respect  of  the  "  feelings  at  Caic- 
bridge."  After  two  Oxford  men  had  been  appointed  to  the  Bench,  he  said  to  zm. 
**  Pray  look  out  for  a  Cambridge  man  ;  they  turned  me  out  of  Cambridge,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  be  thought  resentful."  To  this  end  Bickersteth  was  appointtd 
Bishop  of  Bipon. 

I  suggested  to  him  Dr.  Tait  for  London,  tiien  Dean  of  Carlisle.  I  did  so  u 
believing  that  the  "  Broad  Church  "  ought  to  be  represented  (I  advised  as  thoe^ 
Prime  Minister),  and  selected  Dr.  Tait  as  the  mildest  among  them.  It  is  ic 
appointment  in  some  respects  to  be  regretted,  in  other  respects  to  be  oommendei 
for,  imdoubtedly,  we  have  got  from  him,  as  Bishop  of  London,  ten  tinaee  as  mud 
as  ever  was  obtained  from  one,  or  all,  of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Ellioott's  appointment  wUl  be  good  for  the  end  to  which  it  was  made. 
First,  a  Cambridge  man  was  wanted ;  secondly,  some  one  in  a  high  theological 
position ;  and  thirdly,  my  own  feeling  that  honour  should  be  done  to  everr 
one  (whenever  oocaaion  offered)  oonneoted  with  the  answers  to  "  ISsBays  and 
Beviews." 

The  original  nomination  of  Dr.  Trench  to  the  Deanery  of  Weatminster  wii 
entirely  his  own.  I  found,  when  I  asked  it  for  Dr.  McCaul,  that  he  had  ms^ 
up  his  mind  for  Dr.  Trench.  I  do  not  know  who  advised  him  ;  certainly,  be 
himself  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Doctor. 

But  it  was  at  my  suggestion  he  made  him  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Ghimier  also  was  his  own.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  the  son  of  his  old  fziod 
the  Dean  of  Winchester ;  but  I  suggested  his  two  successors,  Dr.  Jenne  ani 
Dr.  Jeremie. 

Twice  under  my  advice  he  offered  a  bishopric  to  Dr.  Taughan,  of  Harrow,  icd 
was,  in  each  case,  refused. 

In  reference  to  the  Deanery  of  Ch.  Ch.,  I  had  no  share  beyond  that  of  joiniiv. 
with  many  others,  to  recommend  Dr.  LiddelL 

Dr.  Jaoobson  was  proposed  for  my  consideration  in  the  following*  way  :->Ile 
see  of  Chester  being  vacant,  I  had  suggested,  and  Palmerston  had  accepted,  tbf 
name  of  Archdeacon  Prest»  of  Durham.  Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  me.  asd 
enclosed  a  letter  from  Gladstone.  In  this  a  statement  was  made  *^nt  Jacofaso: 
was  the  chairman  of  his  Election  Committee ;  that  the  nomination  of  this  pn- 
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feasor  to  the  yaoant  see  wonld  be  yery  enooniaging,  and  greatly  strengthen  his 
interests,  the  nsnal  erpressions  being  added  of  "  fit  man,"  "  learned  man,"  &o.,  &c. 

Palmerston  asked  my  opinion  yery  seriously.  "  I  should  be  glad,'*  he  said 
**  to  aid  Gladstone  to  keep  his  seat  for  Oxford,  because,  small  though  it  may  be, 
it  tends  a  little  to  check  him,  and  save  him  from  running  into  wild  ooursee. 
But  I  will  not  do  it  unless  you  assure  me  that  the  Dr.  is  a  proper  man."    .    .    . 

Well,  this  is  the  only  nomination  that  had  a  taint  of  politics  in  it ;  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  But  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  where 
the  bishop  has  openly  and  speedily  giyen  offence.  Departing  from  the  excellent 
precedents  set  by  his  predecessors,  Bishops  Sumner  and  Graham,  he  has  peremp- 
torily refused,  both  to  Chester  and  the  great  town  of  Liyerpool,  his  sanction  to 
the  Bible  Society. 

The  aniiety  and  toil,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  endless  oorrespondenoe  and 
interyiews,  the  care  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  be  suggested,  the  inquiries 
into  their  antecedents,  the  perusal  of  their  published  sentiments,  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  the  prayers  for  **  light  and  guidance,"  the  reproaches  of  the 
High  Church  Party — ^these  form  the  subject  of  innumerable  entries  in  the 
Diary  during  the  years  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  Premier  and  his  Church 
appointments  were  made  under  the  adyice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  labours  by  Mr.  Haldane,  to  whom,  when  a  history  of 
the  appointments  was  published  in  the  Becord,  he  wrote : — 

St.  Giles's,  November  lith,  1865. 

Deab  Haldanb, — ^The  document  you  haye  sent  me,  exhibiting  the  ecclesias- 
tical patronage  bestowed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  document  demanding  gratitude 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

No  three  Prime  Ministers  together  had  attained  the  number ;  and  all  in  a 
lump,  since  Prime  Ministers  began,  cannot  show  the  same  quality  of  appoint- 
ment, or  the  same  disinterested  spirit  in  the  seyeral  nominations.    .    .    . 

You  may  take  to  yourself  yery  large  consolation.  That  list  may  be  to  yon,  by 
God's  mercy,  one  of  the  **  pleasures  of  memory."  Your  wide  experience,  sound 
judgment,  and  Christian  heart,  were  of  sigpial,  nay,  indispensable  importance ; 
and  now  that  we,  like  all  other  **  dogs,  haye  had  our  day,"  and  are  shrunk  again 
to  our  former  proportions,  let  us  bless  the  Lord  that,  in  His  good  pleasure,  He 
used  us,  and  has  done  so  much  by  small  instruments. 

Salittem  multam  in  Jent  ChriHo, 

Yours,  8. 

In  dosing  his  reyiew  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life,  and  its  influence  on 
Church  and  State,  Lord  Shaftesbury  writes : — 

We  must  now  be  prepared  for  yast  and  irreyooable  changes.  Palmerston  was 
the  grand  pillar  appointed,  imder  God's  Proyidence,  to  which  all  the  yessels  of 
the  State  were  linked,  and  so  the  fleet  was  held  to  its  moorings.  It  is  now  cast 
down ;  the  ships  are  set  afloat  without  rudder  or  compass,  and  will  drift  in  eyery 
direction  oyer  the  broad  sea. 

We  seem  as  though  we  were  going  to  do  eyerything  that  we  most  disliked. 
No  one  wishes  for  reform,  and  yet  eyery  one  wUl  giye  it.  The  Parliament  is 
H  H  2 
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called  moderate,  and  eyen  "  liberally  *'  Conservative  ;  bat  it  will  pioye  decidedly 
reyolationarj.  The  period  is  approaching  when  the  real  effects  of  the  Bef onn 
Bill  will  begin  to  be  felt,  for  many  of  the  calmest  and  most  thinking  men  fore- 
told, at  that  time,  that,  while  many  and  great  changes  would  take  place  (as  they 
have  done),  there  would  be  no  organic  revolution  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Two  vast  changes  may  be  traced  within  the  last  few  years,  changes  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  and  of  the  estimate  formerly  attached  to  ideas  and  institationa. 
The  elective  franchise  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  means  to  good  goveramenu 
but  is,  in  itself,  even  where  good  government  eadsts,  a  right  and  an  enjoyment  for 
the  x>eople.  It  is  treated  as  a  principle  of  education,  as  a  mode  of  elevating  the 
working  classes,  without  any  reflection  how,  unless  properly  used,  it  will  depress 
every  other. 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  materially  lowered ;  and  such  must 
necessarily  be  the  issue  of  enlarged  desires  and  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  remember  that,  when  Lord  Melbourne  became  Prime  Minister,  he  lamented,  and 
his  friends  lamented  also,  that  he  had  no  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
of  importance  then  that  the  Minister  should  not  be  weak  in  the  '*  Upper  House." 
as  it  IB,  at  present,  called.  But  what  Minister,  or  what  man,  now  thinks  of  the 
House  of  Lords  7  What  voice,  or  even  whisper,  has  it  in  the  f ormatioin,  or  sap- 
port,  of  an  administration?  None.  It  is  allowed  to  debate,  transact  private 
business,  and  reject  a  few  unimportant  Bills ;  but  its  vital  powers  are  gone,  and 
never  will  it  dare  to  resist  the  House  of  Commons  for  two  years  on  any  point,  as 
it  resisted  them  for  twenty  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 

The  long  and  short  of  our  present  position  is,  that  the  tune  has  arrived 
(novus  saclorum  naseitur  ordo)  for  the  triumph  of  the  Manchester  School,  of 
which  Gladstone  is  the  disciple  and  the  organ.  And,  for  the  nonce,  they  have  a 
great  advantage ;  for,  though  the  majority  of  the  country  is  against  them,  the 
country  has  no  leaders  in  or  out  of  Parliament ;  whereas  they  are  well  provided, 
and  are  equally  compact  in  purpose  and  action. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1866—1867. 

The  year  1866  opened  gloomily  for  Lord  Shaftesbory.  Many  of  tlie  measnres 
on  which  his  heart  was  set  were  exposed  to  peril;  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
"  man  in  whom  he  tmsted,"  was  no  more ;  the  law-suits  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Waters,  his  late  st-eward,  and  with  Mr.  Lower,  one  of  his 
tenants,  had  taken  an  nnf avonrable  turn  he  had  nerer  contemplated ;  a  fall 
investigation  into  hi&  own  financial  circnmstances  caused  him  much  uneasi- 
ness. Ever  since  he  began  the  Factory  Question,  he  had  laid  out  on  that, 
and  kindred  movements,  large  sums  of  money ;  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes  he  had  been  compelled  to  act  in  excess  of  what  he  was  able  to  afford, 
lest,  by  apparent  parsimony,  he  should  bring  "  outward  profession  "  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  cottage-building  and  drainage  works  at  St.  Giles's — under- 
taken to  employ  labour  and  to  elevate  the  people— and  the  whole  farming 
system  had,  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  steward,  proved  ruinous.  He  had 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  on  awakening,  he  wrote : — 

...  I  acted  upon  feeling,  and  trusted  to  the  conclusions  of  my  imagina- 
tion, not  realising  the  fact  that  there  is  no  promise  of  miracles  to  be  wrought  to 
supply  what  might  be  done  by  common  sense,  and  that  mere  warmth  of  heart  is 
a  very  deceptive  guide  in  the  details  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  these  depressing  circumstances,  Lord  Shaftesbury  did 
not  for  a  moment  relax  his  hold  of  the  many  things  he  had  in  progress,  or  of 
others  he  had  in  contemplation.  His  only  difficulty  was  that  he  could  not 
keep  pace  with  his  work ;  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  he  had  long  since 
given  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

A  movement,  which  for  many  years  had  been  contemplated  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  part  of  1866.  On  February  the 
14th,  invitations  were  sent  to  the  caaual  w;ards,  and  other  similar  places  of 
resort,  inviting  some  of  the  homeless  boys  of  London,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  a  supper  at  St.  Giles's  Refuge,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  night,  and  when  the  150  who  had  given  in  their  names 
made  their  appearance  at  seven  o'clock — an  hour  before  the  proper  time — 
they  presented  a  miserable  spectacle,  with  garments  tattered  and  torn,  and 
rather  hanging  about  their  limbs  than  covering  them.  The  majority  were 
quite  barefooted,  and  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  most  forlorn  and  wretched 
classes  of  socieiy.  On  being  questioned,  they  gave  ready  answers  concerning 
themselves  and  their  miserable  history ;  how  they  sold  fusees  or  begged  for  a 


to  anj  mcMU  ihst  might  be  devised,  for  reacaing-  bojB  of  tUa  elus  from  the 
eareer  of  crime  ftnd  miseiy  which  awoilad  thoin,  tmd,  hy  the  institntian  of 
some  Bolieme  of  emplojment,  proTSnt  them  from  beeomiiig  tramps  uid 
vagTBnte,  and  a  pest  t«  society. 

Iioid  Shaftesbnrj  addressed  to  the  bojs  a  series  of  direct  qowtiaiis, 
hftTing  first  enjoined  a  trnthfnl  and  fearleos  response  to  his  interrDgatoriea. 
The  answers  were  given  promptly  and  docisiTelj. 

"  Let  all  thoee  boys  who  bare  ever  been  in  prison  hold  np  their  handa,"  be 
said  first,  and  immediately  abont  twen^  or  thirty  hands  were  held  ap. 

"  li&t  those  who  have  been  in  prison  twice,  hold  up  their  hands."  A-bont 
ten  were  held  np. 

"  How  many  in  prison  three  times  P  "    Five  were  held  np. 
"  Is  it  the  case  that  the  greater  part  of  joa  boys  are  ronniug  abont  town 
all  day,  and  sleeping  where  yon  con  at  night  P "     A  general  response  was 
made  to  this  query. 

"  How  do  jou  get  yonr  livelihood  P  "  Some  boys  called  out,  "  Holding 
horaee  " — "  Begging  " — "  Gleaning  boots." 

"  Wonld  joa  like  to  get  out  of  joor  present  line  of  life,  and  into  one  of 
honest  indnstrj  F  "     A  general  and  enthnsttstio  "  Yes  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Supposing  that  there  were,  in  the  Tliamea,  a  big  ship.  Urge  enongfa  to 
contain  a  thousand  haya,  wonld  f  on  like  t«  be  placed  on  board  to  be  taoght 
trades,  or  trained  for  the  navy  and  merchant  service  P  " 

A  forest  of  nprused  hands  settled  these  alternatives  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Do  yon  think  that  another  200  boys  ont  of  the  streets  wonld  say  the 
sameP"    "We  do." 

With  kindlj  words  the  bojs  were  dismissed ;  bnt  a  stone  was  set  rolling 
that  daj.  The  Timet  took  np  the  movement  warmlj ;  the  matter  was  dis- 
euBsad  by  the  Committee  of  the  Boys'  Refnge,  and  two  projects  were  at  once 
nnder  consideration :  the  first,  to  ascertain  if  the  Lords  of  the  Admirmltf 
wonld  give  one  of  the  nselesa  shipa  of  war,  tben  Ipng  in  Her  Hajeety'i 
dockyards,  to  be  fitted  np  as  a  training  ship  for  homeless  bqjrs  who  wonld 
wish  to  follow  a  seafaring  life ;  and  the  second,  to  obtain,  by  hire  or  gift,  an 
old-fashioned  house  with  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
where  thoee  boys  not  fitted  for  sea,  oonld  be  trained  to  agricultnral  pursuits, 
BO  as  to  anpply  the  labour  market  at  home,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for 
oolonial  life. 

The  Government  readily  granted  the  ChieheHer,  a  fifty-gnn  frigate, 
which  had  nerer  been  ont  of  dock,  and  in  November  Lord  Shafteebnry 
noted  in  his  Djary  .-^ 

Nor.  6th. — To^^  to  Poplar  to  see  ship  in  preparation  for  oar  school.  It  ha> 
been  a  dreun  of  g,  ^^  yean  and  more.    We  have  daahed  on  and  are  nady  (or 
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action.  If  the  means  are  sapplied,  the  result  is  as  certain  as  the  moyement  of 
the  planets ;  but  I  tremble  lest  the  zeal  of  mj  friend  Williams,  and  my  own,  may 
not  have  plnnged  119  into  responsibilities  beyond  our  stren^^  Grod  alone  can 
give  ns  of  the  nation's  abnndanoe,  and  make  the  rioh  pour  their  bounties  into 
the  treasury. 

The  zeal  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Williams — 
who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great  work 
for  "The  Homeless  and  Destitute" — was  a  "wise  indisoretion."  On  the 
20th  of  December,  the  inauguration  of  the  Chiche$ter  took  place,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  his  opening  speech,  asked  :— 

Was  it  not  a  scandal  that  this  great  country,  whose  sole  defence,  under  Gk)d, 
rested  in  her  navy,  could  not  man  her  ships,  and  had  to  depend,  in  a  large  degree, 
upon  foreigners  7  It  seemed  absolutely  necessary  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  keep  up  the  marine,  and  he  believed,  if  the  publio  supported  the 
present  movement  so  that  they  might  keep  400  boys  on  board,  they  might,  from 
year  to  year,  send  forth  some  200  lads  to  the  merchant  service. 

Success  attended  these  efforts.  In  course  of  time  the  Arethusa  was 
granted  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  Farm  and  Shaf tesbuiy  Schools,  at  Bisley, 
and  Fortescue  House,  at  Twickenham,  were  opened  for  the  training  of  boys 
for  colonial  life ;  Girls'  Refuges  were  established  at  Sudbury  and  Ealing ; 
other  organisations  were  set  on  foot,  and  "  The  National  Refuges  for  Home- 
less and  Destitute  Children"  have  been,  throughout  the  years  that  have 
passed,  a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  the  country. 

For  Mr.  William  Williams  Lord  Shaf tesbuiy  always  entertained  feelings 
of  personal  affection  and  profound  respect,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  veteran 
comrades  in  all  good  work.  For  nearly  jQf  ty  years  Mr.  Williams  has  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  neglected  poor  of  London,  and  it  is  to 
his  zeal,  to  his  singular  powers  of  administration,  and  to  his  faith  and  sincerity, 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  often  testified,  that  the  great  successes  enumerated  above 
were  due. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  feeling  the  beginning  of 
the  sorrows  which  advancing  life  inevitably  brings — the  loss  of  early  friends. 

My  old,  dear,  precious  friend,  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  for  forty  years, 
Lady  EUesmere,  is  at  the  point  of  death.  For  herself  I  mourn  not,  for  she  loves, 
and  by  God*s  grace  has  long  loved,  our  blessed  Lord.  As  far  as  any  human  being 
can  be  fit,  she  is  fit  to  die. 

Many  of  my  contemporaries  are  in  sickness.  Sturt  is  lying  very  ill  at  Critchel. 
God  oomf ort  him,  and  sanctify  this  visitation  to  his  inmost  heart.  The  Speaker, 
too,  Denison,  exhibits  a  feebleness  which,  at  his  age,  is  alarming.  My  friendship 
with  him  began  at  college. 

March  28th. — St.  Giles.  On  Tuesday  early  went  over  to  CritcheL  Sturt 
desired  to  see  me.  Knelt  at  his  bedside  and  talked  of  our  blessed  Lord.  He  is 
full  of  faith,  hating  all  self -merits,  and  looking  only  to  a  crucified  Saviour.  In 
the  presence  of  death  and  separation  from  a  very  old  aud  true  friend,  this  is 
unshakable  consolation.    Here  you  have,  as  I  said  to  him,  the  realisation  of  the 


labonrg,  and  this  fear  a  speech  delirered  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Jews' 
Society  brought  upon  Lord  Slioftestniry  some  Bhorp  critieiBm  &om  trienda  u 
well  as  foes.  After  asking  how  the  Society,  as  "the  great  preacher  and 
arower  of  simple,  pore,  unmixed,  Erangelical  truth,"  stood  in  the  midst  ol 
growing  hereries,  be  directed  attentiou  to  two  works,  which  he  advised  each 
member  of  the  Society  to  procure : — 

The  first  of  them  ia  "  Leotnies  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,"  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Fiuey 
and  the  otber  Im  "Leottuts  on  laaiah,"  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Be^na 
Profeeeor  of  Divinity.  It  may,  perhaps,  Btartle  some  of  yoD,  that  I  should  recom- 
mend a  work  written  by  Dr.  Pusey.  He  may  have  some  opinions  from  wbich  we 
differ  with  roapeot  to  our  views  of  oocleeiastioal  pointe,  bnt  I  believe  that  a  man 
of  greater  intellect,  of  more  profound  attainments,  or  of  a  more  tnily  piona  heart 
Oiaa  Dr.  Posey,  it  would  be  diffloolt  to  find  in  any  Christisn  nation.  Thcee 
TOlom^  oomplstely  dispose  of  all  the  flgmenta  pretended  to  be  drawn  from 
reason  and  arg^iment,  with  reepeot  to  prediotiona  oonoooted  after  the  event,  or 
witli  regard  to  pseudo^Isaiahs.  If  yon  read  these  Tolnmes,  yon  will  find  th»t 
they  have  not  left  a  single  scrap  of  reasoning,  a  aingle  ibred  of  fact,  to  bring  to 
bear  against  the  volome  of  Revelation.* 

The  Tictoria  Institute,  "  for  proseonting  reaearcbee  into  tme  Science,  and 
for  antagonism  to  anIa-Obristian  phUosophy,"  was  founded  in  this  year. 
Lord  Sliafteebniy  was  its  president  from  the  first,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
ila  prooeedings. 

Hay  £6th. — Testerday  took  ohair  of  inaugural  meeting  of  Victoria  Inatitnte. 
I  dare,  as  it  were,  to  take  Heaven  by  storm,  and  assume  that  God,  for  His  bleeacd 
Son's  sake,  will  prosper  and  advance  this  institute,  founded  as  it  is,  to  show  the 
neoeuary,  eternal,  and  Divine  harmony  between  tme  Science  and  Revelation. 

Thegreat  subject  of  political  controversy  in  1866  and  1867  was  the  Bcform 
BilL    We  extract  a  few  from  many  entries  in  the  Diaty  relating  to  it. 

Haroh  I2tli,  1866. — To-day,  Reform  is  to  be  propoaed  in  House  of  Commons— 
some  thirty  years  after  first  Bill ;  the  next  will  be  ten  years  hence ;  the  next 
•ome  two  or  three,  and  then  T 

April  30Qx. — Government  have  carried  their  Reform  Bill  by  five,  and  intend  to 
nmain  in.  They  are  right,  and  I  rejoice  in  their  deoiaton.  The  debate  baa  been 
on  tlie  whole  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  intelleotoal  power ;  Iiowe's  speech  was  a 
masterpieoe  of  lostained  and  oonseoative  logic,  and  of  well-choeen  and  adapted 
eloqnenoe,  well  ohoeen  both  in  character  and  in  place.  Hie  facts  were  aingnlftrly 
illnstrative^  and    '       1  with  a  brevity  and  precision  of  singular  effeob,     I  doubt 

■  Jewiik  InMli^mar,  June  1, 1866. 
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whether  a  speeob  better  adapted  to  plaoe,  pexsoxiB,  and  oiroamstanoes  was  evet 
Lelirered  in  any  conntry,  or  in  any  age. 

June  20th. — ^A  division  on  Tneeday,  ISth,  in  which  Government  was  beaten  by 
leven.  The  Ministers  yesterday  annoonoed  that  they  had  commnnicated  with 
ler  Majesty  (absent  at  Babnoral)i  and  adjourned  the  Honses  until  Monday, 
ndfl  threatens  resignation. 

June  28th. — ^Derby  called  to  make  an  Administration. 

The  next  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  reeeived  the  f ollowini^  letter : — 

The  Earl  of  Derby  to  Lord  Skafteehury, 

St.  James's  Squabb,  June  29^A,  1866. 

Dbab  ShaftbsbubT) — Believing  that  you  are  not  too  well  pleased  with  the 
ourse  pursued  by  the  Government  since  tliey  lost  Palmerston's  leadership,  and 
hat  you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  aid  the  formation  of  such  an  Administration 
s  I  have  now  received  authority  to  oonstruot,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  few 
linutes*  eonversation  with  you  if  you  can  name,  by  the  messenger  who  will  wait 
or  your  answer,  sny  hour  to-day  at  which  you  would  oblige  me  by  calling  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dbbbt. 

In  the  interview  which  took  place  the  same  day,  Lord  Derby,  in  offering 
D  Lord  Shaf  tesbuiy  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  said  that  he  had  been  anxious 
D  obtain  his  co-operation  in  order  that  he  might,  thereby,  refute  the  charge 
bat  the  Conservatives  were  "  hostile  to  the  working  classes,"  and  that,  if  he 
3ok  such  an  office,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  might  have  leisure  for  some 
f  his  ordinary  engagements.  Lord  Derby  added  that  the  presence  of  Lord 
haf  tesbury  would,  to  no  small  extent,  represent  the  opinions  and  policy  of 
lOrd  Falmerston. 

Later  in  the  day  the  following  letter  was  written : — 

Lord  Shufteebury  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

June29thj  1866. 

Dbab  Dbbbt, — ^A  sense  of  duty,  and  personal  regard  for  yourself,  have 
idnced  me  to  consider  your  proposition  with  much  anxiety. 

Earnestly  as  I  wish  you  success,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  addition  of  my  name 
lone,  to  the  list  of  your  former  colleagues,  would  render  you  any  effective  ser- 
ioe.  You  have  done  your  best^  I  know,  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  your  Adminis- 
■ation ;  but  the  state  of  men's  opinions,  it  seems,  is  not  favourable  to  such  an 
sue. 

While,  however,  I  should  bring  but  little  aid  to  your  Cabinet,  I  should,  in 
\ct  withdraw  myself  from  the  many  and  various  pursuits  which  have  occupied 
very  large  portion  of  my  life ;  and  whioh,  so  far  from  abatement  as  I  grow 
der,  appear  to  increase  in  number  and  force,  there  remaining  yet  fourteen 
undred  thousand  women,  children,  and  young  persons  to  be  brought  under  the 
roteotion  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Nor  is  my  presenoe  in  your  Government  in  any 
193  necessary  to  refute  the  unjust  remarks  made  by  £^1  Russell  in  the  House 
*  Lords,  which  I,  and  every  one,  heard  with  regret^  for  I  can  assert  that  during 
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my  long  oareer  in  tihe  House  of  OommonB,  I  reoeived  ample  support^  not  oslj 

from  some  of  the  Wlugs  and  Badioals,  but  also  from  many  meznbezs  of  the  Coo- 

servatiye  parity. 

If  I  belieyed  that  any  permanent  strengftli  might  be  the  result  of  my  aeoe|i&- 

anoe  of  the  Duohy  of  Lancaster,  whioh  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  propose  to  mt, 

I  should  hesitate,  even  more  than  I  now  do,  to  yentnre  on  a  refusal  of  iL    Bsi 

as  I  foresee  no  benefit  to  you,  and  for  myself  simply  a  necessary  retirement  fron 

tlie  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  cordially  thank  you  for  your  remembraDoe  ii 

me,  and  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to  decline  your  offer,  which  I  shall  erer  xegaid 

as  a  yery  high  honour. 

Yours  sinoerely. 


\ 


Lord  Derby  was  very  loth  to  accept  this  refusal,  and  m^ged,  through  t 
third  party,  its  reconsideration — suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  Hog» 
Office,  or  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council,  if  preferred  to  the  I>achy  ef 
Lancaster.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury  remained  firm.  "  It  would  have  hem  t 
self-sacrifice  without  any  adequate  result,"  he  says  in  his  Diary. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  cofuncils  of 
any  Qoyemment.  It  was  clear  to  Ministers  that  the  position  he  oocapied  m 
politics  and  in  social  life  was  unique,  and  that  any  attempt  to  impose  upon 
him  the  restraints  of  office  would  be  useless,  and  henceforth  thej  coaecd  to 
trouble  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  urged  to  the  step  by 
many  friends,  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  controyersy  comeemiBg 
Ritualism.  Still  true  to  the  practice  which  had  been  useful  to  him  aD 
through  his  life,  he  determined,  first  of  all,  to  go  and  see  for  himself  what 
were  actually  the  proceedings  in  the  Ritualistic  churches.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  what  he  witnessed  at  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  the  soene  of  the 
ministrations  of  the  Rey.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 

July  23rd. — On  Sunday  to  St.  Alban*s  Church,  in  Holbom,  with  Stephens  and 
Haldane.  In  outward  form  and  ritual,  it  is  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
It  may  be  Heaven  itself  in  the  inward  sense,  which  none  but  God  oan  penetrate. 
A  high  altar  reached  by  several  steps,  a  cross  over  it — no  end  of  piotoxea.  'jQis 
chancel  very  large,  and  seiMirated  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a  tall  iron 
grille.  Abundance  of  servitors,  &c.,  in  Bomish  appareL  Service  intoned  and 
sung,  except  the  Lessons,  by  priests  with  white  surplices  and  green  stripes. 

This  being  ended,  a  sudden  clearance.  All  disappeared.  In  a  few  minutei, 
the  organ,  the  choristers,  abundant  officials,  and  three  priests  in  green  silk  robea. 
the  middle  priest  having  on  his  back  a  cross  embroidered,  as  long  as  his  body. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sacramental  service  (quarter-past  eleven),  tiie 
whole  haviug  begun  at  half -past  ten.  Then  ensued  such  a  soene  of  theatrical 
gymnastics,  of  singing,  screaming,  genuflections,  such  a  series  of  strange  more- 
ments  of  the  priests,  their  backs  almost  always  to  the  people,  as  I  nevecr  saw 
before  even  in  a  Bomish  Temple.  Clouds  upon  clouds  of  Inoense,  the  cmier 
frequently  refreshed  by  the  High  Priest,  who  kissed  the  spoon,  as  he  dug  out  the 
nored  powder,  and  swung  it  about  at  the  end  of  a  silver  chain.    The  pxisata  ia 
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he  oharioel,  and  the  prieet  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  oroasing  themselves. 
»ch  time,  onoe  on  the  forehead,  and  onoe  on  the  ri^rht  and  left  breast.  A  quarter 
>f  an  honr,  or  thereabouts,  suffloed  to  admixuslier  to  about  sereniy  Gommunioants, 
>xit  of  perhaps  six  hundred  present.  An  hour  and  three-quarters  were  given  to 
ihe  histrionic  part.  The  oommunioante  went  up  to  the  tune  of  soft  musio,  as 
ihough  it  had  been  a  melodrama,  and  one  was  astonished,  at  the  close,  that  there 
was  no  fall  of  the  ourtain. 

"  Ood  is  a  Spirit ;  and  thej  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
uid  in  truth."  Is  our  blessed  Lord  obeyed  in  such  observanoes  and  ceremonials  t 
[>o  we  thus  lead  souls  to  Christ  or  to  Baal? 

In  Aagnst  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  unwell,  not  seriously,  but  sufficiently  so 
loT  him  to  procure  the  best  medical  advice.  An  exaggerated  report  found  its 
Why  to  the  newspapers ;  the  most  alarming  statements  were  circulated,  and 
leading  articles — kept  in  reserve  in  editorial  lockers  for  obituaries — ^were 
taken  out  and  adapted  to  the  present  circumst-ances.  A  denial  from  Lord 
3haf tesbuiy  of  the  truth  of  the  rumours  set  the  matter  at  rest.  He  refers  to 
it  in  the  Diary  thus  :-^ 

Aug.  8th. — On  Wednesday,  when  such  terrible  rumours  were  abroad  of  my 
illness,  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
slass,  called  at  my  door.  It  touches  me,  and  I  bless  Gkxi  and  pray  for  their 
vrelfare. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  declined  to  become  the  representative  of  the 
v^orking  classes  in  the  Cabinet,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  furthering  their 
interests.  This  was  especially  needful  at  the  time  that  the  Reform  League 
was  in  full  agitation,  and  when  monster  meetings  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
Ln  the  public  parks.  It  was  on  the  2drd  of  July  that  the  riot  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  "  great "  Bef  orm  League  procession,  when  the  railings  in 
Hyde  Park  were  thrown  down,  and  an  encounter  between  the  police  and  the 
mob  ensued. 

Aug.  9th. — ^Have  laboured  much  to  put  the  €k)vemment  and  Derby  right  with 
the  working  classes.  Effected  for  him  several  opportunities  of  saying  conciliatory 
words  in  House  of  Lords.  Have  spoken  to  D'Israell,  whom  I  found,  as  I  always 
found  him  in  House^  of  Commons,  decided  and  true  to  the  cause. 

In  October  he  had  before  him  the  presidency  of  .the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress at  Manchester,  with  an  inaugural  address  and  many  other  things.  He 
had  not  visited  the  people  there  since  the  Famine,  and  this  was  his  chief 
inducement  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Oct  2nd  (Manchester). — ^With  my  old  friend  in  the  Polygon,  Fairbaim. 
Immense  meeting  of  Bible  Society  in  evening.  Free  Trade  Hall. 

Oct.  4th. — Inaugural  address  last  night.  Sharp  work.  Tuesday,  journey 
from  London  and  Bible  Society  in  evening.  Wednesday,  interviews,  meeting  of 
Council,  service  in  Cathedral,  and  address  in  evening.  To-day,  assize  court,  then 
to  Health  Section,  afterwards  chair  of  Sunday  School  Union  and  speech.  Then 
to  Reformatory  Section  at  half -past  eight,  and  speech.    Then  t&ir4d  and  home. 

Cot  5th.—  Chair  for  Denman's  address  and  Dudley  Field^s  Section  of  Trade, 
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Ico.,  for  diflooBsioii  on  laboarers*  dwellinga.  At  four  o*clock,  chair  of  Women*! 
Employment  Gommisaion.  At  eight,  chair  of  workmen's  meeting  in  Free  Tiada 
Hall.    Seven  thousand  people  :  a  glorious  sights  and  most  snooeasfnl. 

Oct.  7th.-~  Yesterday,  ohair  for  address  by  Brace.  Then  Health  Section, 
speech  on  sanitaiy  matters.  Then  two  tedioi:s  sittings  to  photographers.  First 
stone  of  Bagged  School,  open-air  speech.  Meeting  at  Town  Hall  of  delegates 
from  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  (very,  very  satisfactory).  In  evening,  "  Frae 
Libraries,"  and,  as  nsaal,  '^  a  few  words." 

Oct  9th. — ^Yesterday,  attendance  in  Sections,  chair  and  speeches  of  cooiae. 
In  evening,  chair  of  Co-operative  Society.  The  zeal,  enthusiasm,  ardour  of  the 
people  is  beyond  expression.  It  is  almost  fabulous.  Non  nohi^y  Domini,  Never 
had  such  success  in  my  life.  Deeply  regret  that  London  papers  have  not  notioed 
the  gfrand  meeting  of  workmen. 

Oct.  10th. — Last  night  grand  festival,  myself  in  chair,  with  a  frightful  cold 
and  cough,  caught  in  the  abbey  on  Sunday.  Speech  of  course,  but  cut  short  by 
ewtinotian  de  voix. 

To-day,  early  council,  and  then  chair  to  close  Congress.  The  day  was  inter- 
esting. Some  kind  words  to  myself,  specially  from  Dudley  Field,  a  very  dis- 
tinguiahed  American  lawyer.    Afterwards  to  see  some  local  abominationB. 

Have  been  hurried,  occupied,  beset,  run  up,  run  down  without  a  moment  of 
repose,  scarcely  one  to  write  to  Minny,  and  yet  I  am  strong,  lively,  unwearied, 
with  no  malady  but  my  cold. 

Oct.  12th  (London). — ^Arrived  here  from  Burnley,  having  visited  Sir  J. 
Shuttleworth,  at  Gawthorpe,  to  distribute  his  prizes. 

Must  by-and-by  make  a  short  summary.  Yet  here  at  once  record  the  wonder- 
ful results,  for  mind  and  body,  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  It  is  as  manifest  as  the 
curing  of  the  leper. 

My  success  in  Manchester  was  miraculous.  In  London  tiie  report  of  it  is 
narrow  and  faint.  The  report  of  the  address  was  alone  printed.  The  pro- 
digiously valuable  and  important  meeting  with  the  workpeople  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. This  I  deeply  regret,  partly  because  the  singular  truth,  fidelily,  and 
affection  of  the  operatives  ought  to  be  known,  and  partly  because  my  power  to 
do  good,  and  to  force  the  Government  to  do  good,  depends  on  the  belief  tthat 
people  entertain  of  my  possessing  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  masses.  I  con- 
sider that,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure,  and  yet  it 
was  mainly  to  affect  the  Ministers  and  the  Legislature  that  I  undertook  the  fear- 
ful toil. 

There  were  few  of  the  busy  years  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  life  more  erowded 
with  important  occupation  than  the  year  1867.  "  The  work  to  be  done,"  he 
says,  "  is  greater  than  ever :  more  zeal,  more  energy,  more  knowledge,  more 
patience,  more  activity,  more  strength,  and  last,  though  not  least,  moi« 
money."  **  All  this,"  he  adds,  elsewhere,  "  drains  one's  mind  and  exhausts 
one's  body,  and  the  simple  issue  is  that  many  think  me  a  fool,  and  some  regard 
me  as  a  hypocrite."  That  sentence  was  wiitten  in  weariness  and  depression. 
The  inspiration  ai^d  strength  of  his  labours  lay  in  the  ass  )  to  which  he 

frequently  gives  hf t6/^^>  '*  -^^^  surely  this  career  has  bi  Wned  to  me 

by  God,  and  I  ^k       i^  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 


Of  the  progress  of  tbe  Beform  BUI  ho  writes ; — 

Feb.  26Ul — To-night  D'Israeli  will  in&nfpmte  Befonn  In  great  eameet 
Household  snSrage  is  the  end,  te  sore  as  deetiiif.  It  is  worth?  of  considenition 
whether  it  would  not  tie  better  to  oonoede  it  tune,  than  have  it  torn  from  ns  th^n. 

Uaioh  4th. — It  seems  to  me  monstroDS  Uiat  a  bod;  of  men  who  reeisted 
Mr.  Gladflt<me'H  Bill  as  an  extreme  measoie,  with  saoh  great  pertinaoitf ,  should 
aooept  the  power  he  retired  from,  and  six  monUis  afterwards  introdace  k  Bill 
mftnj  degrees  nearer  than  his  to  nnivenal  mSnge,  and  establishing,  bejond  all 
ooatntdiotiou,  tbe  prindple  the;  so  fieroelj  oombated  of  giTing  a  predominant 
interest  to  an;  class.  Ereiy  period  brings  something  to  shake  oonfldance  in 
pnblio  men,  and  weaken  thereby  all  means  of  oarrying  on,  under  real  and  trying 
difflcnltdsB,  the  National  Government. 

Iiord  Derby  and  his  friends  shonld  have  stated  tliiB  to  the  Farliament,  and 
deolared  that,  seeing  the  necessity,  the  inevitable  necessity,  of  extreme  legislation, 
they,  who  bad  always  opposed,  surrendered  their  plaoes  to  tbe  men  who  liad 
always  enforoed  Reform  principles. 

Maroh  9th. — It  is  in  vain  for  Oladatoue  to  protest  Ms  desire  that  ttie  present 
men  should  remain  in  offioe.  PoUtio  though  such  a  forbearance  wonld  seem  to 
be,  his  language  and  his  acts,  his  private  statementa  inconsistent  with,  and 
oontradictory  of,  his  public  statements,  all  prove  him  to  be  governed  by  the 
greed  of  place  and  salary  and  power.  D'Israeli  is  no  better.  Here  are  two 
tigers  over  a  carcase ;  and  each  one  tries  to  drive  the  other  away  from  the  tit- 
bits. "  What  was  a  oonfliot  last  ;ear,"  said  Lowe,  "  is  a  race  now,"  a  race  not  for 
etenii^  of  life  to  millions  of  souls,  bnt  for  the  pride  and  selflahnees  of  a  few  to 
isane  in  the  deetniotion  of  an  empire.  I  oonid  forgive,  and  even  admire,  a 
republican  leal,  a  demooratic  fury,  however  mlatstten  I  might  think  it,  founded 
on  firm,  though  erroneous,  oonviotions  of  hnmon  advancement ;  bnt  tbis  moclcery 
of  patriotism  and  truth  is  beyond  one's  enduranoe,  and  we  ory  out,  helplese  aa  we 
are  and  of  no  avul,  "  Unclean,  unclean."  .  .  .  Derby  told  bis  friends  that  it 
tiiey  passed  his  Bill,  they  would  "  be  in  ofSoe  for  many  years."  Thus  it  is ;  all 
alike — all  equally  carmvorous.  It  is  not  the  welfare  of  tbe  realm,  the  aeonrity 
of  our  institntioiiH,  but  the  certainty  of  place.  "  Throw  ont  the  BUI,"  says 
Gladatone,  "  and  promise  my  friends  the  »me."  "  Votii  ee  jwe  Tunu  tommei,"  as 
the  ckiffi/nier  said  over  the  dead  our. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  Reform  Bill  passed  through  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Oonunons, "  with  vociferoua  cbecring  and  clapping  of  hands. 
Referring  to  this  Lord  Shaftesbury  says :~~ 

July  17th.— The  groBS  hypocrisy  ;  with  the,  — oeption  ol  a  very  few  advwioed 
Democrats,  they  all  detest  and  fear  the  mea^v,  B^ib  ^*  ^  '  '•^?-  'tL  Jr^\ 

seeking  age  ;  they  hate  trouble,  they  hate  W^jC^litaV^t^.^^'^^W.'w*^ 
(though  certain)  in  the  face.  "They  orown  y^^iO*^^-^-*™*^**^ 


the  task.  He  therefore,  on  tlie  22nd,  mured  the  adjoonunent  of  the  delttU. 
so  »s  to  speak  the  first  on  the  following  erening.  "  I  tremble  at  what  I  have 
done,"  he  wrote  that  night  in  his  Diar^r, "  and,  like  Moses,  do  ezeeedingl;  feai 
and  quake." 

The  remarkahle  speech  made  hj  Lord  Shafteshnry  will  neT^r  he  forgotten 
so  long  as  this  gmierstion  can  remember  that  long  period  of  oontrorersj 
when  some  of  the  finest  apeeehes  that  were  ever  nude  in  the  Honaes  d 
Parliament  were  uttered.  His  Toice  rang  throngh  the  oountrj  like  the  voi« 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  palace  halls  of  Herod ;  he  tore  down. the  maat 
that  was  hiding  the  real  features  of  the  Bill,  and  he  exposed,  with  almoel 
prophetic  wisdom,  ita  tme  issnes. 

"It  is  somewhat  difficnlt,"  he  said,  in  his  opening  sentanoe,  "to  argiM 
against  a  Bill  which  we  do  not  wish  to  reject,  and  which  it  seems  next  U 
impossible  that  we  can  amend."  Bnt  that  difficulty  was  orereome,  and  hi 
proceeded  to  his  task. 

Now,  toy  Lords,  I  do  not  entertain  any  hostjlitrr  to  Tefoim — very  far  from  it 
I  have  lotig  been  of  opinion  that  some  reform,  thongh  not  necessary  for  gooi 
government,  had  become  Indispensable ;  indeed,  inevitable.  It  is  not  necessary  tc 
enter  into  the  varions  oanses  which  bare  made  it  so ;  bnt  I  readil7  admit  thai 
some  measnie  of  reform  oonld  not  moob  longer  be  postponed.  I  ehonld  hart 
wished,  bowerei,  to  proceed  more  oarefollj  and  gradaaUy.  I  eboold  have  wished 
to  hold  np  theinSr^e  as  a^reatobjeot of  ambition  tot^woikinKman;  labanld 
have  wished  to  hold  it  np  as  the  reward  of  thrifty  honesty,  and  indnstry. 

H«  cited,  in  iUostration  of  his  meaning,  that,  in  the  Potter;  distrieta,  ant 
of  9,000  potters  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  3,000  had  purchased  their  owi 
freehidds  and  were  living  in  their  own  houses.  The  addition  of  thousands  oj 
snch  men,  elevated  by  snch  means,  woold  be  an  honour  and  a  security  to  tb* 
kingdom. 

To  proceed,  aa  is  done  by  this  Bill,  to  lift  by  Qie  sudden  Jerk  of  an  Act  ol 
Parliament,  the  whole  reaidaum  of  sooiety  np  to  the  level  of  the  honesty  tbrift] 
working  man,  is,  I  am  snre,  perilous  to  the  State,  and,  I  believe,  distaatefnl  to  tbi 
worktng  men  themselves.  I  am  snie  it  dishonours  the  suffrage,  and  tliat  you  an 
throwing  the  frauohiae  bicadaaat  over  the  heads  of  men  who  will  acoept  it,  bu 
who  will  misuse  it^ 

It  had  been  stated  that  the  present  Bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  rea(<iTinf 
to  the  people  their  rights.  This  was  a  view  Lord  Shaftesbury  strongly  com 
bated — the  notion  that  the  electJTe  franchise  was  a  right  and  not  a  trust.    Hi 

I  shrink  frQQj  cp^rHj  anerting  to  what  an  extent  the  issues  of  that  notioi 
may  be  pnsheti.     rtftiA^  ^^  eleotjve  franchise  was  a  trust,  wai  a  dootiine  of  ac 
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elevatinir  ohazaoter ;  now  that  70a  say  it  is  a  right  of  all,  I  cannot  see  how  it  ia 
possible  for  ua  to  remain  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Bill  which  yon  have  now 
propounded.  .  .  .  Well,  my  lords,  havinjir  laid  down  this  principle  that  the 
safi^rage  ia  a  right,  and  that  universal  satisfaction  ia  yonr  object,  I  hold  that  yon 
have  nHao  laid  down  the  great  principle  of  nnirersal  suffrage ;  it  is  even  clearer 
when  you  come  to  the  lodger  franchise,  for  see  how  the  enactment  will  work 
upon  the  whole  system.  The  lodger  franchise  assumes  this  principle:  it  con- 
templates the  Toter  simply  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  man  in  connection  with  the 
duties  of  a  citizen.  ...  He  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  paying  rates ;  he 
has  not  to  serve  as  a  juror,  or  discharge  any  of  the  functions  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  householder  or  ratei>ayer.  Just  see  how  this  will  operate.  Take  it»  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  capital  and  the  great  towns.  You  can,  as  yet,  form  no 
notion  whatever  of  the  numbers  that  will  be  added  to  the  register  in  London,  and 
the  great  towns,  by  the  lodger  clause.  You  are  going  to  build  in  the  dark ;  you 
are  laying  down  a  principle  of  the  most  expansive  character,  so  expansive  tiiat 
there  is  no  human  force  that  will  be  able  to  control  it 

Warning  the  House  that  the  career  upon  which  it  had  entered  in  adopting 
the  lodger  franchise  and  household  sufErage  was  dangerous,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
expressed  his  opinion  that  this  inevitably  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy.  Direct  demoeratio  violence,  he  considered,  was  not  to  be  feared. 
The  chaz^^  would  be  brought  about  by  the  **  stealthy  progress  of  legislation." 
Among  the  evils  he  anticipated  was  the  spread  of  Socialism — 

I  am  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  have  a  deep  and 
solemn  conviction — and  I  have  found  it  among  working  people  of  religious 
views— that  property  is  not  distributed  as  property  ought  to  be;  that  some 
checks  ought  to  be  kept  upon  the  accumulation  of  property  in  single  hands ; 
that  to  take  away,  by  a  legislative  enactment,  that  which  is  in  excess,  with  a 
view  to  bestow  it  on  those  who  have  insufficient  means,  is  not  a  breach  of 
any  law,  human  or  Divine.  It  is  certain  that  many  entertain  these  opinions 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  in  times  of  distress  and  difiBculty,  these  opinions 
urged  upon  the  people  by  any  great  demagogue,  or  by  any  person  of  power 
or  influence  among  tiiem,  would  take  possession  of  their  minds  and  sink  deeply 
into  their  hearts ;  and  if  they  had  power,  through  their  representatives,  to  give 
expresBion  to  those  principles,  they  would  do  so  speedily  and  emphatically. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  points  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speech  were  those 
in  which  he  repudiated  the  notion  that  the  Bill  was  a  "  Conservative  "  measure, 
and  gave  his  opinion  of  "  Conservative  working  men." 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  middle  classes  are  not  Conservative,  but  that  if 
you  go  deeper,  you  get  into  a  vein  of  gold,  and  encounter  the  presence  of  a 
highly  Conservative  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  I  ask,  Is  that  so  1  And  in  the 
second  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  Conservative  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  large  mass  that  they  call  the  "  residuum,"  of  which,  am  I  presumptuous 
if  I  say  that,  from  various  circumstances,  few  men  living  have  more  knowledge 
than  I  have,  is  conservative  of  your  lordships'  titles  and  estates?  Not  a  bit; 
they  know  little  about  them  and  care  leas.  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  they 
are  conservative  of  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  ?    Certainly  they  are 
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not.  Thousands  upon  thousands  liying  in  this  vast  City  of  London,  do  not  kmiv 
the  name  of  the  parish  in  whioh  they  reside,  nor  the  name  of  the  mfn^gfew  ia 
charge  of  it.  They  arOi  however,  very  oonservatiye  indeed  of  their  own  aenae  d 
right  and  wrong.  They  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  in  oonaeqnenoe^  thcr 
are  very  oonservatiye  of  what  they  consider  to  he  their  own  interests. 

The  peroration  was  nnlike  any  other  in  all  Lord  Shaftesbnrj'a  speeefces. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared.  He  had  pictured  the  future  ia 
gloomy  colours — old  England  brought  suddenly  and  roughly  into  «nni«ffii 
with  young  England ;  ancient  and  venerable  institutions  to  be  tried,  withoat 
notice  or  preparation,  by  poverty,  levity,  and  ignorance ;  and  by  many  whci» 
being  neither  poor,  nor  vain,  nor  ignorant,  were  yet  too  full  of  hoi  blood, 
effervescing  youth,  and  burning  ambition,  to  be  calm,  dispassionate,  and  just 
And  then,  in  laughing  sadness  and  with  serious  jest,  he  concluded  :— 

It  is  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  country  into  whatever  hands  the  Govemmoit 
may  fall.  Whether  monarchical,  republican,  or  democratic,  she  will  be  Eoglacil 
still ;  and  let  us  begfuile  our  fears  by  indulging  our  imagination,  and  by  piotuzini: 
to  ourselves  that  which  can  never  be  realised — ^that  out  of  this  hecatomb  of 
British  traditions  and  British  institutions  there  will  arise  the  great  and  glonom 
Phosnix  of  a  Conservative  Democracy  I  * 

In  1861,  in  compliance  with  an  Address  to  the  Grown,  moTed  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  second  Children's  Employment  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  four  voluminous  reports  were  published,  giving  the  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  into  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persona  in  trade  and 
manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law. 

While  that  Commission  was  sitting  Lord  Shaftesbury  (in  1863)  moved  aa 
Address  to  the  Queen  praying  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  "  organised  labour,"  known  by  the  name  of  "  Agri- 
cultural Gangs."    The  nature  of  that  system  we  have  already  explained,  f 

He  refers  to  his  great  triumph  in  obtaining  "  the  first  statutory  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  rural  children  to  have  equal  educational  privileges 
with  the  children  of  the  towns,"  as  follows : — 

Aug.  17th. — By  the  two  Bills  about  to  reoeive  the  Boyal  assent  shall  have 
closed  thirty-four  years  of  labour  on  behalf  of  the  industrial  claaBOB  of  the 
country.  The  Agricultural  Bill  alone  remains  ;  and  that  one  has  reoaived  the 
afSrmation  of  House  of  Lords ;  and  so  I  may  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  its  beoom- 
ing  law  in  the  ensuing  session. 

One  of  the  two  Bills  referred  to  above  was  "  For  regulating-  the  labour  of 
juveniles  in  workshops,"  based  on  the  Factory  Act  promoted  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  thirty  years  before.  By  the  new  Act  every  branch  of  jurenUe 
labour  was  brought  under  Qovemment  supervision  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  found  that  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor  entered 
the  labour-market,  in  Loudon  and  other  great  cities,  was  a  terrible  and  s 
growing  evil ;  that  they  were  required  to  do  the  work  of  mem  when  tiieir 

*  Hansard,  olxxxviii.,  p.  1917.  f  See  p.  8. 
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)1iysioal  strength  was  only  a  little  above  thai  of  infants ;  that  in  consequence 
hej  were  8tant<ed  in  growth,  and  warped  by  ignorance.  It  was  fonnd,  too, 
hat  many  of  the  workshops  in  which  they  were  employed  were  mere  labora- 
tories of  poison,  ill-yentilated,  ill-lighted,  and  often  reeking  with  abominable 
)dours ;  and  worst  of  aU,  that  these  workshops  were,  in  tnany  iDStanoes,  hot- 
>eds  of  immorality. 

The  new  Act  forbade  the  hiring  of  children  nnder  eight  years  of  age,  and 
'egnlated  the  hours  of  labour  of  all  under  thirteen ;  it  made  provision  for  tbe 
idueation  of  ail  children  under  thirteen  employed  in  workshops,  and  placed 
kll  workshops  employing  juvenile  labour  under  tiie  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
^ct  of  1866.  Thus  the  crowning  stroke  was  given  to  the  various  efforts 
nade,  for  many  years  past,  to  bring  all  the  industrial  occupations  of  the 
ronng  and  the  defenceless  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Towards  the  end  of  1866  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  beset  by  increasing 
clamours  for  the  laity  to  take  some  decisive  action  to  check  the  progress  of 
[Jltra-Bltualism,  and  for  him  to  head  them.    He  asks : — 

"But  are  they  ready  to  be  ' headed 'P  Are  there  any  of  zeal,  truth, 
sourage,  consistency,  in  the  cause  P  Are  they  not  divided  into  partisans, 
lympathisers,  indifferents,  and  cowards?  Let  us  first  be  assured  that  the 
ide  will  not  ebb  more  rapidly  thaiTit  flowed,  and  leave  us  on  the  beach,  like 
(tranded  seaweed." 

Later  in  the  year,  although,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  he  said  he  '*  would 
■ather  harangue  a  statue-gallery  than  speak  on  Protestantism  to  the  Britiali 
>ublio,"  he  entered  in  his  Diary : — 

Dec.  12th.>-Wrote  to-day  to  Times  in  support  of  S.  G.  0.  *'  May  God  bless  the 
effort  I  I  shall,  of  course,  call  down  storms  of  calumny  and  anathemas,  but  my 
lope  is  in  Thee.  The  laity  are  all  but  lost.  Hopeless  though  it  may  be,  some 
me  must  endeavour  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  many  perils  that  beset  us.  A 
sertain  number  of  the  laity  desire  a  movement;  but  they  are  divided  among 
ihemselves,  and,  in  f aot^  have  no  strong  feelings  and  no  fixed  principles. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1867,  when,  as  yet.  Ritual  prosecutions  were 
ilmost  unknown,  and  when  no  decision  had  been  given,  by  the  Courts,  on 
Clerical  Yestments,  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Liords  a  Bill  in  which  he  sought,  by  a  plain,  direct  enactment,  to  settle  at 
east  one  portion  of  the  wide  question — ^that  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 

As  a  matter  of  course  he  met  with  stout  opposition.  The  Bishops  took 
n  hand  a  Bill  of  their  own,  and  determined  to  submit  a  measure  to  Parlia- 
nent  for  the  repression  of  excessive  Ritualism ;  and,  later  on,  applied  to  the 
ixovemment  for  a  Royal  Commission.  All  this,  however,  was  subsequent  to 
;he  introduction  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  BilL 

The  legislation  that  he  proposed  was  of  a  nature  to  which  he  could  not 
magine  that  any  objection  could  be  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  because  it  only  proposed  to  make  the  58th  Canon  of  1603  part  of  the 

*  Lord  Sydney  GodolpbSn  Osborue. 

o  o 
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0tatuie-law  of  the  land ;  that  Ganou  haying  been  approved  by  the  Cootm- 
tions  of  Ganterbory  and  York,  and  ratified  bj  the  Crown — a  CanoB  tbt 
only  incorporated  a  naage  that  existed  anterior  to  1603,  and,  ever  ainee  ty 
period  had  been  obeyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  clergy. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  in  moving  the  second  reading  d 
the  Bill,  traced  the  whole  history  of  the  Canon  in  question,  and  said  Ihat  d» 
object  of  his  measure  was  simply  to  give  statutory  effect  to  the  prindple  d 
that  Canon  which  had  had  the  effect  of  governing  the  system  of  the  Es- 
toblishment  from  1604  to  the  present  time,  and  of  seeing  peaee  and  he- 
mony  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  true  the  Bill  only  touched  ow 
point,  but  that  point  was  the  only  one  upon  which  there  was  really  any  legil 
doubt.  "  I  am  censured  for  proceeding  by  law,"  he  said.  '*  Why,  my  Lonis. 
law,  or  fancied  law,  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  mischief,  and  by  law  alone  it 
must  be  removed." 

Having  disposed  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question,  he  inqnired  into  tb^ 
whole  system  on  the  brink  of  accepting  which  the  Church  was  standing,  mb^ 
which,  *'  if  extended,  might  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  Chnreh  of  Englasi 
itself,  and  bear  along  with  it  political  evils  tending  to  shake  the  ezistenee  d 
the  empire."  He  quoted  some  startling  extracts  from  ''The  Church  andi^ 
World,  or  Essays  upon  the  Questions  of  tHe  Day ; "  "  The  Chroniole  of  Cos- 
vocation  ; "  and  the  *'  Directorium  Anglicanum,"  to  describe  the  various  Test- 
ments,  and  the  times  and  seasons  at  which  they  were  to  be  worn ;  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  Sacramental  system ;  and  the  tendency  to  **  snbjugitf 
all  Christendom  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  saeerdotid  dominion." 

He  continued  :•— 

.  .  .  My  Lords,  I  hold  that  this  is  essentially  a  question  for  the  laitj.  1 
will  never  cease  to  proclaim  that  it  is  not  for  the  bishop  and  the  minister  to 
settle  between  themselves  the  order  of  the  service,  or  what  vestments  are  to  be 
worn,  but  that  it  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the  oongre^tion  to  determine  whetlier 
they  will  go  on  in  those  usages  which  their  fathers  have  practised  for  300  yeai& 
It  is  not  for  the  mere  majority  of  the  congregation  to  determine  what  chaniTS 
shall  be  made,  but  for  the  congregation  at  large  ;  and  even  then  it  most  be  dose 
consistently  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  61  votes  against  46,  a  result  not  nnexpecied, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  Diary  wOl  show : — 

May  9th. — ^Muoh  time  and  trouble  on  Vestments  Bill.  It  is  right,  and  it  is 
hopeless,  to  undertake  this  cause.  There  are  many  open,  and  more  secret,  srm- 
pathisers  with  the  Ritualists  ;  defeat  is  certain ;  success  would  not  bring  moci; 
for  the  abomination  is  but  a  s^rmptom  of  a  deep  and  incurable  disease,  a  diseese 
quite  unreachable  by  anything  short  of  €k>d's  Spirit.    .    .    . 

May  15th. — Last  night  motion  for  second  reading  of  Vestments  Bill,  as^ 
obtained,  though  defeated  in  the  diyision,  a  wonderful  success.  It  was  a  ttf 
greater  triumph  than  if  I  had  carried  itw    .    .    . 

The  Bill  would  certainly  have  been  destroyed  after  a  long,  lani^Qid,  u^ 


oritiool  In  the  extreme. 

A  Boyal  Communon,  to  inqnire  into  the  jmustioes  c 
iras  qtpomted,  aad  Loid  ShaftMborj  wu  invited  1 
mambers.    His  repl j  was  as  follows : — 

Lord  ShiffiMhiry  to  the  Sight  So*.  Spmcer  H. 

Mt  UKAS  Mb.  WALPOLB,— Be  aaEured  that  I  am  ver? 
fon  haTB  done  me  in  requesting  me  to  beooma  one  of  tha 
Commisiien. 

Bat  I  Tentnre  to  decline  tbe  office,  because  I  feel  sat 
in  it  would  be  most  distasteful  to  the  Lu^  bod;  of  m 
practices  I  have  presumed  to  oondeton,  and  would  depri 
llieir  ejea  at  least,  of  the  cbantcter  of  endie  impartialit;, 
of  an  aidreise  oature.  So  stross  are  ray  sentiments,  that 
mlBgiving  as  to  mj  owa  oabiaesed  jodgment  I  told  Lore 
tore  to  repeat  to  ;oq,  that  persons  so  prominent  and  so  i 
Bishop  of  Oxford  w-tat  certAinl;  fail  to  inspire  confidence 
plaj  between  the  contending'  parties. 

Tei7  foithfnll 

The  Kebop  of  Oxftn^  did  not  regard  the  matter  in 
*  did  not  oousider  himself  an  extreme  man,"  and  he  tlu 
on  the  Commission,  bnt  sconred  the  services  of  others  n 
"  not  extreme  men."  There  were  nineteen  Conunisaioni 
diat^lj  on  their  appointment  a  private  Committee  was  1 
bers,  cousisiiug  of  Lord  Beanchamp,  the  Bishop  of  £1; 
Right  Hona.  Sir  B.  Fhillimore,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  A.  J." 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry. 

Their  Aeport,  it  is  hardlj  Deeeesarj  to  saj,  was  n 
extreme  Bitoalists,  and  still  less  so  to  the  Erangeli 
Shafteabmy  devolved  the  task,  as  wa  shall  see  lat«r  on, 
legislation. 

On  tiie  let  of  April,  1867,  the  Paris  International  E 
and  a  few  dajs  later  Lord  Shaftesbury  opened  the  Sail 
city.  U.  Guizot  was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  his  a 
I  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  gathering,  and  remembe 
to  myself,  'This  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  religiot 
times.'" 

There  was  very  little  rest  in  Paris  for  Lord  Shaftet 
taken  np  by  "meetings,  speech^  and  'a  few  words' 
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Protestants  and  stimulate  sympathy."     But  he  looked  forward   to  icpoee 
abroad  in  the  snmmer. 

A  change  of  Boene,  dietp  life,  tongne,  and  natoie,  ia  neoeasary  to  isrodnee 
repoae.  If  in  England,  and  apeoially  if  near  London,  there  ia,  notwithstanding 
vacation-time,  a  blind,  dnll  propensity  to  think  of  bnsinesa,  of  letters,  of  things 
to  be  done,  of  preparationa  to  be  made,  of  grape  to  be  filled,  and  every  oooapatioa 
of  the  sort.  One  almost  fancies  that  duties  are  left  unfinished,  that  one*B 
ia  barely  permissible.  It  is  a  fretting,  nneaqr  state.  Go  abroad,  and  this 
beoanse  all  is  impoaaible. 

The  nsoal  " change  abroad"  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  that  snmmer,  howeTvr. 
the  health  of  his  daughter  Constance  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  leaTe 
home.  He  remained  in  England  till  the  winter,  and  the  following*  aro  aome 
of  the  dosing  entries  in  the  Diary  for  the  year  i-^ 

Oct.  22nd. — St  Giles's.  But  some  little  good  out  of  eviL  Have  been  for  three 
consecutive  Sundays  to  special  aervicea  in  Theatrea :  to  Victoria  Theatre,  to  the 
St.  George'a  in  Langham  Place,  to  the  Pavilion.  It  ia  a  great  work,  a  good  woxi, 
a  deeply  needful  work,  a  work,  too,  though  in  the  ninth  aeries,  well  sustained. 
But  what  is  it  among  so  many  ?  A  thousand  come  in,  and  fifty  thousand  remahi 
out,  all  seething  with  vice,  profligacy,  and  violence.  Yet  we  must  persevere,  and 
throw  the  Name  and  Word  of  Christ  broadcast  among  them.  Maintain  the  Church 
of  England  by  all  means.  But  we  must  not  atand  atill  in  her  buckram  and  coat 
of  mail,  and  fight  only  according  to  the  rulea  of  fence.  We  must  atrike  when, 
where,  and  how  we  can ;  and  look  to  the  Goapel,  and  not  to  the  method.  The 
maaaea  will  never  be  won  by  theae  impoaing  chnrohes  and  coldly  clasacal 
preachers.    .    .    . 

Revolution  ia  led  on  as  much  by  Gonaervativea  as  Kadioals ;  thej  hope  all 
things,  promise  all  things,  are  elated  with  "  confidence  in  the  people ;  ^'  and  voir 
that  they  never  doubted  the  neceaaity,  right,  duty,  and  aafety  of  an  extreme 
Reform. 

Oct  24th.— London.  Attended  funeral,  thia  morning,  of  my  poor  old  friend. 
Sir  Jamea  South.  Many  the  intereating  and  profitable  houra  I  have  passed  in  his 
Observatory.  He  was  well  ''stricken  in  years.**  There  is  another  gone  of  the 
few  who,  I  believe,  were  sincerely  and  warmly  attached  to  me. 

Dec.  8th. — ^Buay  in  founding  Society  for  giving  Dinnera  to  Destitate  Childien. 
Met  at  Otenon  Gonway*s. 

Dea  19th.  Villa  Liserb,  Cimi^i,  Nioe.  Passed  one  whole  day  in  Paris  that 
Conty  might  have  repoae,  and  went  at  head  of  deputation  to  St.  Glond,  to  thank 
the  Emperor  for  his  protection  to  the  Bible  Society  and  to  religions  liberty  ia 
general  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Very  well  received,  the  Emperor  having  noit 
graoiously  advanced  the  day  to  suit  my  oonvenienoe. 
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1868—1869. 

Whbn  Parliament  reassembled  od  the  Idth  of  February,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  still  at  Nice.  This,  over  a  conrse  of  Parliamentary  life  extending  to 
nearly  forty  years,  was  only  the  second  instance  in  which  he  had  not  been* 
present  at  the  opening ;  the  first  occasion  being  when  he  was  detained  in 
Nice,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  a  relative,*  and  this  year, 
when  once  more  detained  in  the  same  place  throngh  the  continued  illness  of 
his  daughter,  and  his  own  indisposition.  **  I  should  greatly  prefer,"  he  said, 
"  the  gloom  and  cold  of  London,  with  my  accustomed  duties,  to  the  brightness 
and  warmth  of  this  place  without  them." 

His  heart  was  still  in  his  work,  and  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  new 
schemes.  His  friend  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  the  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  with 
Mr.  Haldane's  concurrence,  had  suggested  to  him  the  introduction  of  an 
"  Ecclesiastical  Courts  BiU,"  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane : — 

You  must  zefleot  again  and  again,  you  and  Stephens,  on  the  adyioe  you  give 
me.  Surely  it  would  be  impolitio,  and  almost  impossible,  for  a  private  member 
to  introduce  a  Bill  on  so  wide  and  deep  a  subject  as  the  Eocleeiastioal  Courts. 

Such  measures  as  these  must  be  put  forward  on  the  authority,  and  with  the 
responsibility,  of  a  Government.  ...  I  should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  law 
lords,  bishops,  ritoaUstio  peers,  and  a  hostile  Cabinet,  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 

The  thing,  if  undertaken,  must  be  preceded  by  a  Commission.  Such  a  motion 
oould  hardly  be  denied ;  certainly  it  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Some  weeks  later  he  wrote  ^— 

I  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  bring  forward  Ecclesiastical 
matters — not,  however,  in  any  spirit  of  hope  that  suooefls  will  follow,  nor  in  any 
very  fervent  desire  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Establishment  as  it  now  is. 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  Earl  of  Derby  resigned  the  Premiership, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  reigned  in  his  stead. 

March  5th. — ^D'lsraeU,  Prime  Minister  1  He  is  a  Hebrew ;  this  is  a  cfood  thing. 
He  is  a  man  spmng  from  an  inferior  station ;  another  good  thing  in  these  days, 
as  showing  the  liberality  of  our  institutions.  "  But  he  is  a  leper,"  without  prin- 
ciple, without  feeling,  without  regard  to  anything,  human  or  divine,  beyond  his 
own  personal  ambition.  He  has  dragged,  and  he  will  oontinue  to  drag,  every- 
thing that  is  good,  safe,  venerable,  and  solid  through  the  dust  and  dirt  of  his  own 
objects. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Magnlre's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
Ii  eland,  and  the  debate  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Disestabliahment 

*  Lady  Fanny  Cowper,  afterwards  Lady  Jooelyn. 
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of  the  Irish  Church,  were  followed  by   Lord   Shafteebnrir  with  punfol     I 
interest. 

Referring  to  the  former,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  he  says  >^ 

NlOE,  March  17th^  18<8. 

The  Irish  debate  .  •  •  seems  to  me  the  qointeaBenoe  of  sparkling  ttMy 
neas.  It  is  a  trinrnph  of  words  and  sentences  oyer  tmthf  ulness  and  meaniag. 
Beoanso  things  have  been  well  said,  they  are  assumed  to  have  been  well  cod- 
ceived;    Sound  is  taken  for  sense,  and  declamation  for  principle. 

Gaims  will  become  a  regular  boxer.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  stripped  to  tibe 
middle,  and  squaring  at  everybody,  will  make  the  House  of  Lords  a  plaoe  of 
public  resort.  He  is  too  good  a  man  for  this  department  of  political  work. 
I  love  to  hear  him  standing  up  for  great  truths ;  but  I  haye  no  sympathy  with 
him  as  the  apoloirist  of  Haman  the  Agagite. 

The  following  note  on  the  Irish  Chnrch  debate  is  taken  from  the 
Diary : — 

March  30th. — ^Yesterday  evening  Gladstone  moved,  in  House  of  Commoms,  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  lb  for  England  the  most  serious  day  since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  either  the  service  of  God,  or  the  service  of  Satan.  He  may 
be  opening  the  way  to  such  a  revival  of  Papal  power  as  may  make  the  moe: 
sco£Sng  to  tremble.  He  may  be  preparing  such  a  career  for  the  Protestant  belief 
as  may  make  the  Boman  Catholics  curse  the  day  in  which  he  was  bom. 

However,  Gladstone  himself  has  none  of  these  grandiose  views  for  good  m 
for  evil. 

At  the  end  of  April  Lord  Shaftesbnry  was  again  in  London,  and  in  the 
few  brief  intervals  of  the  *'  May  Meetings  "  was  busy  in  preparing:  for  poUi- 
cation  the  work  to  which  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  in  these  Tolnmes: 
"  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1838—1867)  upon  Subjects  haviag 
relation  chiefly  to  the  Claims  and  Into'ests  of  the  Labouring  Glasses.  With 
a  Preface." 

He  refers  to  it  thus  :— 

May  5th. — ^Have  I  done  wisely  7  I  fear  not.  Have  I  consulted  my  own  fame  ? 
I  fear  not.  Have  I  regarded  my  own  comfort?  I  fear  not.  I  have  been  induced 
by  Forster,  to  collect  and  publish  a  selection  of  my  speeches,  with  a  preface,  on 
subjects  relating  to  Labour  and  large  masses  of  people.  I  trust  in  God,  who 
knows  the  intention,  to  bless  the  work.  I  foresee  and  forebear  the  oommentBL 
Then  why  did  I  do  it  T  because  I  was  persuaded  by  the  ardent  kindness  of  Fonter 
and  others. 

The  volume  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  subjects,  the  higli  aad 
holy  principles  enunciated,  the  abundance  of  interesting  and  varied  infonna- 
tion,  the  chasteness  of  its  literary  style  and  the  quality  of  its  eloqoeiM« 
Lord  Shaftesbury  does  not  record  his  gratification  on  rea^ng  the  reviews  of 
his  book — ^but  that  he  must  have  felt  gratified,  no  one  will  doubt. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  Ritual  Commission  being  issued.  Lord  Shafles- 
bury,  availing  himself,  in  some  measure,  of  its  recommendatiofus,  prepand 
and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  "  Uniformity  of  Pahfir 
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Worship  BilL**    It  reUted  to  Onuunents  ae  well  as  t  i 

£roiii  the  first,  with  strong  oppositioii. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  in  Jnl^ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  on  Tarions  i  i 

cnrrent  of  eyents : — 

July  3id. — On  Wednesday  met  Winthrop,  onoe  Speab  i 

and  the  Poet  Longfellow,  at  dinner  in  Forster's  house.  A 
both  of  them. 

July  11th. — ^The  Waters  afiair  at  an  end ;  and  let  me  i 

well  concluded,  too,  in  one  aspect,  for  Mr.  W.'s  counsel  i 
that  "  Mr.  Waters  was  deeply  grateful  to  Lord  Shaf tesbu] 
done  in  the  way  of  forbearance. 

July  23rd. — ^To  Broadlands  on  20th  for  inauguration  <  i 

on  2l8t^  It  went  off  well,  both  at  the  mansion  and  in  tl 
ville  did  his  work  admirably  ;  and  so  did  Lowe.  The  Bi 
in  the  sermon,  but  he  made  a  masterly  affair  of  it.    '  i 

'*  cold  collation "  and  speechifying  under  a  tent,  where 
Cardwell,  sustained  the  ceremony  very  efficiently.    I  was  i 

few  words ;  I  spoke  what  I  felt,  and  felt  what  I  spoke. 

Aug.  20th. — ^Homburg.    His  Majesty  the  King  of  Pn  i 

He  was  singularly  kind  and  civil,  looked  in  strong  heali 
feeling  in  his  behalf.    The  Goyemment  is  a  compound  c  I 

ness.  D'Izzy  is  seeking  eyerywhere  for  support.  He  is  a 
nothing  to  any  one.    He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  wh(  I 

Keologian,  or  Ritualistic  ;  he  is  waiting  for  the  hi^^hest  1 

Oct.  28th. — In  the  paper  of  this  morning  is  annoxi  i 

death  of  my  true,  dear,  and  constant  friend,  Duchess  Ha  I 

the  year  1820  I  first  knew  her ;  and,  eyer  since  she  ha 
temper,  in  demeanour,  the  most  uniformly  kind,  oonsidei 
oo-operator  that  eyer  liyed«    Such  unbroken,  such  inyj  i 

and  sincere  affection  few  haye  enjoyed.     At  the  end 
acquaintance  she  was  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.    She  \ 

her  palaces,  her  presence,  and  her  ardent  efforts  for  the  ]  i 

that  was  generous  and  compassionate  and  good.    There  i 

ness ;  her  courtesy  was  not  conyentional,  it  was  courts 
digfnity,  of  a  natural  regard  for  the  social  and  moral  r  < 

that  my  beloyed  friend  has  gone  to  her  rest,  there  to 
precious  to  me,  Harriet  Ellesmere. 

*   Archbishop  Longley  is  also  gone :  a  mild,  amiabli  i 

unstable  as  water.  What  a  space  my  knowledge  of  him 
at  Christ  Church  when  I  went  up  as  a  freshman. 

Heyiewing  his  own  position  in  relation  to  the  chi  i 

things  around.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote : — 

Noy.  7th. — What  is  my  position  now  7    It  is  like  an  <  i 

submerged  by  a  mighty  flood  :  I  remain  where  X  was,  w^  I 

beyond  me.    New  ideas,  new  thou^rhts,  new  Viaws  ^^ 
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rapidly  by.  I  oannot  go  alone  with  the  stream,  and  if  I  soiriTe,  one  of  tr? 
issues  awaits  me :  either  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  and  so  utterly  lo«£,  or  ibe 
waters  in  their  oouzse  will  have  mshed  away  and  left  me  alone,  strajidad  aai 
leafless,  a  yenerable  proof  of  oonsistenoy,  as  some  would  say,  but  of  bigotry  in 
the  estimation  of  others. 

Dea  5th. — Government  out.  Gladstone  sent  for  1  "  Le  roi  est  morti  yin 
leroil" 

To  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  new  Premier,  Lord  Shaftesbury  preferred  a  mmilir 
request  to  one  that  he  had  made  without  effect  to  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  wis 
Prime  Minister.    It  was  as  follows : — 

Lord  ShqftetJmry  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E,  Gladstone, 

Dec.  22Hd,  186S. 

Deab  Gladstone, — The  new  arrangements  you  have  made  in  respect  of 
certain  young  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  very  benefici^ 

But  I  have  an  impulse,  which  I  cannot  restrain,  an  impulse  both  froB 
opinion  and  feeling,  to  sugge&t  another  movement ;  and  I  make  it  far  leas  in  t2ie 
presumption  of  tendering  advice,  than  of  disburdening  myself  of  a  strong'  denie. 
The  Jewish  queation  has  now  been  settled.  The  Jews  can  sit  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I,  myself,  resisted  their  admission,  not  because  I  was  adverse  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  of  whom  our  Blessed  Lord  came  according  to  the  fiesli ; 
very  far  from  it,  but  because  I  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  that  admissian  wv 
to  be  effected. 

All  that  is  passed  away,  and  let  us  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportcmin 
to  show  regard  to  God^s  ancient  people.  There  is  a  noble  member  of  liie  Hoose 
of  Israel,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  a  man  dignified  by  patriotism,  charity,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  on  whom  her  Majesty  might  graciously  bestow  the  honours  of  ch^ 
Peerage. 

It  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  that  grand  old 
Hebrew  were  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  England. 

Truly  yours, 


> 


Mr.  Disraeli  had  replied  in  a  "gushing"  letter,  expressing-  his  gT«al 
willingness  to  do  anything,  but  stating  that  he  wsjs,  for  obvious  reasons^  ]if«6 
than  any  other  Prime  Minister  in  a  position  to  grant  the  request.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  that  the  case  should  be  "  carefully  considered,"  and  made  inquiiv 
as  to  what  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  fortune  was  supposed  to  be,  and  whether 
he  had  children,  but  there  he  allowed  the  matter  to  rest.  It  was  a  grest 
disappointment  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
character  of  the  great  Hebrew  philanthropist.  The  admiration  was  mutual 
and  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Moses  sent  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  a  cheque  for  £95,  to  be  used  for  the  Field  Lane  Ragged  School 
or  any  other  purpose  he  might  think  proper.  It  seems  a  curious  ainonnt.  Ii 
was  sent  on  the  day  that  his  wife  would,  had  she  lived,  have  attained  hw 
95th  year. 
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The  last  kiter  he  erer  reeeiyed  from  Sir  Moees  IContefiore  was  written 
with  hia  own  hand  in  his  lOOtii  year,  and  was  as  follows : — 

Sir  Moies  MojUefiore  to  Lord  Shafteshury, 

East  Cuff  Lodge,  Bamsoatk, 

July  ^th,  1884. 

My  dxab  Lobo  Shaftxsbubt,— Tour  able  appeal,  in  this  day's  Timet,  on 
behalf  of  the  fond  to  proride  the  means  of  giving  the  i)oor  children  of  the 
Ragged  Schools  a  day's  enjoyment  in  the  oonntry  has  this  moment  berai  read  to 
me,  and,  sympathising  as  I  do  with  this  desirable  object,  I  enclose,  with  very 
much  pleasure,  oheque  for  £15,  with  the  hope  that  the  appeal  may  be  both 
liberally  and  cheerfully  responded  to. 

Beliere  me,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity thns  afforded  me  of  OTlnoing  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  noble  and 
beneyolent  works  in  which  you  hare  for  a  very  long  period  taken  so  beneficent  an 
interest.    Hay  God  bless  yon  and  prosper  yonr  labours  1 
Hoping  yon  axe  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbnry, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Moses  Montefiobb. 

Lord  Shaftesbnry  sent  the  letter  and  cheque  to  Mr.  Kirk,  the  Secretary 

of  the  Bagged  School  Union,  with  the  following  note : — 

July  I2th,  1884. 

Deab  Eibk, — ^You  may  keep  the  letter  as  a  record  of  a  man  in  his  100th  year 
who  can  feel  and  write  like  one  of  five-and-twenty.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
omitted  to  thank  him.    That  grand  old  Hebrew  is  better  than  many  Christians.. 

Tours, 

S. 

In  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  Lord  Shaftesbnry  wrote,  in  special  Diaries,  his 
opinions  on  the  movements  of  their  times  and  their  ultimate  issues.  They  are- 
xnoro  in  the  form  of  essays  than  of  diary  notes,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  impressions  at  certain  important  periods- 
in  the  national  history. 

They  jure  far  too  Tolnminous  to  quote  from  extensiToly,  the  subjects  are. 
wide  and  yarious,  and  isolated  passages  would  give  but  a  poor  notion  of  them,, 
as  they  require  to  be  read  as  a  whole.  In  the  yolume  for  1867,  for  example,, 
the  topics  discussed  aro :  Ohureh  parties,  Gommeroe,  Trades  Unions,  Foreign. 
AiEairs,  Fenianism,  Public  Revenue,  British  Industries,  the  Navy,  Law  andi 
JTnstice,  Mercantile  Morality,  Politicians,  Democracy,  the  Social  System,, 
Hereditary  Honours,  Religious  Creeds. 

In  February,  1869,  the  continued  illness  of  his  daughter  Oonstanoe  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  she  should  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  her  departure* 
to  Cannes,  with  Lady  Shaftesbury,  was  a  heavy  trial. 

•        •        • 

Feb.  11th. — Minny  and  Conty  started  to-day.  Accompanied  them  to  Dover.. 
Oh,  that  God,  in  His  mercy  and  goodness,  for  Christ's  dear  sake,  may  protect  and 
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blees  them^  bear  them  nf  ely  to  their  jomne j'b  end,  prosper  to  ihma  the  emi  ud 
the  climate  of  Cannes,  and  restore  ns  sonnd  and  happy  to  each  other  I  It  ia  a  ai 
sad,  and  anxions  separation ;  bat  the  ways  of  the  Almighlgr  are  wiae,  deep»  and 
inscmtable.    •    .    . 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  losses  Lord  Shaftesbory  had  snstaixied  from  bis 
steward,  he  had  incurred  enormous  expenses— amonnting  to  some  thowMiid^ 
of  ponnds — ^in  mevitable  htw-suits,  dyil  and  eriminal,  and  the  eomhinalann  of 
circnmstanoes  against  him  prodaced  so  mnch  anxiety  that  he  felt  incapaUe 
of  exercising  any  prolonged  energy.  The  dread  of  debt  was  "  a  hotror  of 
great  darkness "  before  him.  "  If  I  appear  to  fail  in  life  and  vigoar,  it  is 
not  for  the  want  of  zeal,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  bnt  from  that  Idnd  of  Pro- 
methean eagle  that  is  oyer  gnawing  my  yitals.  May  Qod  be  with  joo,  and 
keep  yon  otU  of  debt*'  And  in  his  Diary,  among  many  expreesiQiis  of  sad- 
ness and  almost  despair,  he  writes : — "  Oar  Blessed  Lord  endured  all  the 
sorrows  of  humanity  but  that  of  debt.  Perhaps  it  was  to  exemplify  the  tjrath, 
uttered  afterwards  by  St.  Paul, '  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  eerre  him  b 
the  Lord.' " 

The  subject  was  oyer  in  his  thoughts,  it  was  "  a  dead  weight  an  his  hack 
which  made  him  totter  in  every  effort  to  go  forward  " ;  it  hannted  him  night 
and  day,  and  often,  in  his  Diary,  he  breaks  out  into  a  wail  of  liwnentation : 
*'  My  mind  returns  at  every  instant  to  the  modus  operandi.  How  meet  the 
demands  that  must  speedily  be  made  P  how  satisfy  the  fair  and  righteois 
claims  of  those  who  only  ask  for  their  dues  P  How  can  I  pursue  the  many 
objects  I  have  in  view,  with  this  anxiety  at  my  heart?  God  alone  eaa 
deliver  me." 

Depressed  and  sorrowful  as  he  was,  he  did  not  for  an  hour  let  the  duties 
of  life,  or  any  of  his  self-imposed  tasks,  pass  unfulfilled,  and  the  I>iariea  are 
full  of  entries  similar  to  the  following : — 

Feb.  23Td. — On  Saturday  to  Lambeth  Baths  to  distribute  priies  to  wozkxng 
men.  Sunday,  to  Britannia  Theatre  (Special  Service),  Hoxton.  Ezoellent,  aatis- 
factory,  heart-stirring — I  receive  perpetual  testimony  from  the  poorer  rlimnrr  of 
the  b^efit  conferred  by  them.  It  seems,  occasionally,  a  wearisome  journey  to 
undertake,  on  dark  and  rainy  nights,  to  the  East  of  London ;  but  I  ever  rejoice 
when  there — all  is  earnest,  pious,  simple,  and  consolatory.  The  oarewom  faoea, 
especially  of  the  women,  become  almost  radiant  with  oomf  orth 

March  6th. — Debate  in  House  of  Lords  on  Criminal  Bill.  I  met,  as  nsual, 
from  the  public,  with  a  mixture  of  praise  and  contempt.  A  great  okajority  of 
mankind  assume  that  if  a  man  be  stamped  as  a  "  Philanthropist  **  he  cannot  have 
common  sense.  They  hold  that  it  betokens  a  softening  of  the  brain  I  Alas,  poor 
Yoriokl 

Last  night,  at  Welldose  Square,  went  to  a  gathering  of  thirty  thieves.  What 
a  spectacle !  what  nusery  1  what  degradation  1  and,  yet,  I  question  whether  vc 
ilne,  easy,  comfortable  folks,  are  not  greater  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
are  these  poor  wretches.    .    .    . 

It  was  when  domestic  anxieiy,  financial  difficulty,  and  failing  health,  were 
oppressing  him,  that  the  time  came  for  him  to  commence  that  herenlean  tack 
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he  had,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  undertaken — ^the  attempted  reform  of 
the  procedure  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  "  I  shrink,  thongh  I  will  not 
recede,  from  it,"  he  sud ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  preparations  for  the 
work  which,  happily  for  him,  he  could  not  at  the  moment  foresee,  was  to 
occupy  years  of  ceaseless  anxiety,  vexation,  and  toil,  and  to  end  more  in  dis- 
Jkppointment  than  success. 

March  17th. — Oh,  that  I  oould  either  get  rid  of  my  Eoolesiastlcal  Gourts  Bill 
altogether,  or  be  discharged  of  the  Second  Beading  I  Never  again  will  I  inter- 
fere in  Church  matters.  All  establishments  are  doomed,  and  perhaps  wisely. 
They  haye  done  good  in  their  day,  but  the  people  will  not  consent  any  longer 
to  reoeiye  good  after  that  fashion.  Now,  let  us  think  of  nothing  but  ^e  pure 
Church  of  Christ.  Gould  I  do  any  service  by  further  persistence  in  anti-ritual- 
istic legislation,  I  would  endure  any  amount  of  toil  and  obloquy  ;  but  why,  for 
no  issue  except  abuse,  vexation,  and  fruitless  labour,  renew  a  career  of  public 
abomination  and  private  contempt  1 

April  3rd. — ^This  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  has  excited  more  attention  than 
the  subject  ever  did  before — and  yet  I  vrish  I  had  never  undertaken  it.  The 
Bill  is  very  long,  somewhat  intricate,  and  upon  a  subject  with  whioh  I  am  not 
at  all  conversant.  I  shall  be  opposed  by  all  the  bishops,  who  are  masters  of  the 
question,  and  who,  secretly,  abhor  the  measure  as  touching  their  dignity  and 
their  patroaage.  The  labour  is  very  great,  the  anxiety  also ;  and,  probably,  the 
fruit  will  be  "nil,"  as  the  Bill  will  go  to  a  Select  Committee,  where  I,  being 
sJone,  without  a  single  friend,  shall  find  myself  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  lawyers, 
and  peers,  who  hate  me  and  love  the  abuses.  But,  God  helping  me,  I  shall  at 
any  rate  exhibit  the  evils.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  it  were  over  and  settled,  for 
never  again  will  I  touch  so  hopeless,  so  thankless,  so  fruitless  a  work,  as  the 
reform  of  Ghnroh  abominations.    .    .    . 

As  the  day  approached  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  bring  forward  his  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  his  anxiety — which  had  produced  perpetual  headache — 
increased.  It  absorbed  eyery  moment  of  his  leisure.  "  For  months,"  he  said, 
"  I  haye  not  been  beyond  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statue."  Up  to  the  yery 
hour  that  he  left  his  home  to  go  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  full  of  mis- 
giving, and  the  last  entry  in  his  book  is,  "  Why  haye  I  been  so  foolish  as  to 
imdertake  this  Bill  P  If  I  fail,  I  become  ridiculous ;  if  I  succeed,  I  shall 
have  done  no  good." 

On  the  15th  of  May  he  moved  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill  bef oro  a 
House,  "  cold,  hostile,  and  resolyed  to  maintJiin  anything  provided  it  were 
Episcopal"  He  had  to  deal  with  a  subject  ''  inexpressibly  dry  and  weari- 
some  " — so  repnlsiye  that  it  had  *'  occupied  and  thwarted  many  eminent  men 
during  the  course  of  more  than  three  centuries." 

The  interest  in  this,  and  many  kindred  measures,  has  now  to  a  yery  great 
extent  passed  away,  and  it  would  only  weary  the  reader  to  enter,  at  length, 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Eocleeiastical  Gourts. 

May  15th,  11  o^eloek.—The  motion  is  over.     ...    I  liave  now,  thank  God, 
closed  my  Ecclesiastical  career ;  nothing  shall  again  stir  me  to  move  BiUa  in 
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defence  of  the  Establishment.  The  Bill  was  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  when  I 
shall  not  hare  a  friend.  It  is,  of  course,  aoooiding  to  the  modem  system,  *» 
private  ezeoation.'*    «    .    « 

It  wonld  haye  sayed  Lord  Shaftesbiuy  years  of  anzioiis  and  froitless 
toil  if  this  decision  had  been  adhered  to.  IJnfortnnatelj,  he  was  orct- 
persnaded  by  friends  to  return  to  the  charge,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  within  i 
twelyenionth  he  was  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

We  shall  now  follow  for  a  while  the  more  quiet  current  of  his  roatine  aad 
private  life. 

April  27th. — Such  continued  occupation,  no  time  for  entries.  Minny  and 
Conty  returned  on  Thursday,  22nd,  quite  safe. 

Heard  this  morning  of  the  deal^  of  Mary  Joy,  my  old  dear  friend^*  in  the 
Almswalk  at  St.  Giles's.  This  aged  saint  must  have  attained  her  ninely-ceeacd 
year ;  and  was,  by  God's  blessing,  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  nor  wandering.  la 
spirit  she  was  like  Anna,  and  **  departed  not  from  the  Temple,  bat  ever  waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'*  She  had  it  while  Uving ;  she  has  it  in  perfiectiac, 
now  that  she  is  dead,  for  she  had  realised  the  hopes  of  St  Paol,  and  kncv 
» nothing  but  Jesus  Christy  and  Him  crucified.'*  .  Shall  I  recognise  St.  Gilcsi 
without  her  ?    I  trow  notu 

July  11th. — ^No  end  of  chairs,  speeches,  committees.  I  cannot  number  them; 
they  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  and  shall  I  say  equally  incoheaive  and  un- 
profitable ?  Be  it  80 ;  God  give  me  the  consolation  to  feel  His  words»  "  because  it 
was  in  thine  heart,  to  build  a  temple  unto  the  Lord ;  thou  didst  well«  that  it  was 
in  thine  heart."    .    .    . 

May  15th. — Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Here  to  uncover  Oastler'b  monumant.  U 
is  a  week  of  speeches,  addresses,  &o.         ... 

May  21st. — St.  Giles's.  Hardly  a  second  of  time  at  command  to  make  entries 
while  in  Yorkshire  ;  can  I  now  collect  a  Diary?  On  Friday,  a  large  dinner  of 
Bradford  notables  at  Mr.  Semen's,  very  agreeable.  On  Saturday,  an  addnes  to 
me  in  Feel  Park,  and  a  procession  of  some  30,000  people.  Reached  the  statue  at 
half -past  three.  The  uncovering,  and  a  short  speeoh.  The  throng  was  iininffn;^ ; 
the  estimate  was  of  nearly  100,000 ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  exaggerated. 
Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

Then  a  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  given  by  the  Mayor,  a  most  agieeafale, 
gentlemanlike  man,  Mr.  West.  Afterwards,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  public  meeting  in 
St  George's  Hall,  and  speech,  of  course.  On  Sunday  to  parish  church.  Then  at 
three  o'clock  to  Sunday  School  at  ManuiTigham  to  see  large  numbers  of  teachets 
and  factory  children,  and  speak  to  them.  On  Monday,  to  inspect  hospital 
and  charities,  and  at  12.40  to  London,  where  I  arrived  by  Grod's  bleamng  safe 
and  sound. 

During  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  several  occasions  was  anxious  to  take  a  part.  He  was  suffer- 
ing, however,  from  unusual  depression,  and  other  drcomstanees  were  against 

him. 

•  She  vTKt  a  labourer's  widow  living  in  the  Almehouaea  founded  by  Sir  Anthooy 
AMuey, 


thej  wiih  oheap  iabo<u--jat  it  will  be  a  bleosiiLB'  to  tha  people. 

I  Hhoald  like  one  of  m;  lait  speeohea  (if  it  be  not  the  last)  to  be  in  aid  of  thkt 
iVTongred  and  Inanltad  people — witmged,  I  mean,  bj  aor  anoeBton.    .     .    . 

Jal7  3rd.— Bill  has  been  in  Committee,  on  Tneadaj,  TboiMlftT,  Friday.  Fr*- 
[MTed  some  UionirlitB  on  Dnke  of  Olereland'*  pi'opaaitioii  to  gfire  lioaa«e  and  glebe* 
to  Roman  Oatholio  prieBtc  Had,  however,  no  frood  opportnnit;  to  oome  forward, 
and  doubt  mooh  whether  I  ihonld  have  liad  oooiage  enongh  to  riae — nnplesBant 
beyond  deeoriptiou  in  the  House  of  Loida,  when  rival  epeaken  get  np,  and 
Btrnfcgle  to  be  heard,  Vo  one,  as  in  the  Home  of  Commona,  has  power  to  decide. 
The  matter  ia  settled  bf  toara  of  preferenoe  for  one  peer  or  the  other.  It  was  so 
last  nigbt.    I  oonld  not  expose  myself  t^}  it    Tot«d  against  the  clanae.     .    .    . 

Jnly  Bth. — I  am  so  nerrons,  distressed,  and  downcast,  that  I  almost  wish  him 
(Lord  Oatms)  SDCOeaa,  that  I  may  be  spared  the  neoessi^  of  introdaoing  my 
olanse.  Never  have  I,  In  all  my  life,  had  a  period  of  donbt,  darkness,  and  dis- 
oonngement  so  long  npon  me. 

July  Tth. — Lord  Cairns,  by  a  snooeesfol  motion  to  postpone  68tb  ClaoM  of  the 
Irish  Bill,  mbmerged  my  amendmoit.  Bo  mnoh  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
I  hftvs  had  on  that  matter,    ,    .    . 

Jnly  24th. — Gmnville,  thionghont  the  whole  Irish  debates,  has  shown 
TSmarkable  judgment,  ability,  good  temper,  and  good  taste.  Cairns,  in  this  last 
kffair,  hM  oome  out  with  singnlax  olaitns  to  solid  wisdom,  penetration,  and 
delibente  ooniage.    .    .    . 

At  the  end  of  Angnst  Lord  sod  Lady  Shsfteabmy  and  their  three 
iaaglitera  arrived  at  Hombarg.  They  had  not  been  there  a  fortnight,  how- 
erer,  1)efore  a  letter  was  received  giving  an  Tmsatisfactory  aoooimt  of  tlie 
health  of  Ijady  Falmeratoa  Next  day  there  followed  an  slanning  t«legrain, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  Lady  ShaftAslmry  t«  retnm  immediately,  and 
Iiord  Shaftesbury  to  follow  more  slowly  with  bis  invalid  daughter  and  the 
rest  of  the  party.  On  the  ere  of  his  departure  he  received  a  farther  tele- 
gram :  "  Sialdng ;  no  hope,"  and  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  :— 

Poor,  dear,  kind  Mnm.  How  oan  I  ever  forget— nay,  how  csn  I  ever  /uilf 
reroember — all  her  onbroken,  invariable,  tender,  oonslderata  goodness  towards 
meT  Torn  her  very  inmost  heart  mito  Thyself,  0  Qod,  for  Christ's  blessed 
nkel    .    .    . 

There  were  delays  in  the  journey.  A  fierce  gde  prevented  them  from 
making  the  passage  of  the  Channel.  Ueanwhile  Lady  Fslmeraton  bad 
passed  away,  end  the  traTdlers  only  reached  England  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  fnnataL 

Sept.  S2nd.— The  foneial  was  simple,  but  Mleinn.  and  very  sad.  The  dwr 
womaa  was  oarrled  to  Wsataninster  Abbey,  t)^,n  to  be  abnc^Ae  h      '     '      ' 
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whom  she  so  truly  and  ardently  lored,  and  whom  she  had  w  greatly  aided  in  ku 
long  career.  Until  I  had  lost  her  I  hardly  knew  how  much  I  loved  her.  To  mj 
dying  hour  I  shall  remember  her  perpetnal  sunshine  of  expreesicm  and  aiee- 
tionate  gracOi  the  outward  tijgn  of  inward  sinoerity,  of  kindneea^  geaiietomtj^  nd 
loTe.  Her  pleasure  was  to  see  others  pleased,  and  without  art,  or  eiSart,  at  enn 
intention,  she  fascinated  every  one  who  came  within  her  influenoe.  Forty  yean 
have  I  been  her  son-in-law,  and  during  all  that  long  time  she  had  been  to  me  a 
well-epring  of  tender  friendship  and  affectionate  seryice. 

Sept.  24th. — ^Few  great  men,  and  no  women,  ezo^t  those  who  have  sat  oa 
thrones,  have  received,  after  death,  such  abundant  and  such  sincere  testuumifis 
of  admiration,  respect^  and  affection.  The  press  has  teemed  with  aftioJes  de- 
scriptive of  her  life  and  character,  all  radiant  with  feeling,  and  ezpreaaive  of  lesl 
sorrow ;  none  surpassed  the  Timet  in  delineation  and  euljgy.  It  waa  written  bj 
Haywaxd,  and  it  is  a  record  worthy  of  her. 

While  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  was  at  Homburg  enjoying  "  the  wcmdeifnl  sir, 
which  seems  to  breathe  strength  and  refreshment  at  every  monient,''  he 
indulged,  in  leisure  moments,  in  his  favourite  recreation  of  fixing-  in  writing 
his  impressions  of  the  "  times  then  present,"  and  forecasts  of  political  hisioty. 
We  append  one  short  quotation  only,  a  very  remarkable  one  when  Tiewed  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events : — 

.  .  .  The  people,  as  Bright  remarked  to  me  one  evening,  "have  no  reterenet," 
He  is  right :  they  had  it  once,  but  they  have  it  no  longer.  They  have  no  reTerenoe 
for  men,  or  things,  past  or  present.  They  estima^  everything  by  its  power  of 
instrumentality  for  tiieir  purposes.    .    .    . 

A  vague,  undefined  sentiment  exists  that  some  kind  of  convulsion  is  at  hand. 
If  asked  to  explain  what  is  meant,  a  difficulty  arises.  Neverthelesa,  the  instind 
of  it  remains,  and  people  continue  confused  without  being  comforted.  That  Eng- 
land has  culminated,  few  can  doubt  who  examine  her  internal  condition  and  the 
condition  of  the  nations  around  her,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  Within, 
she  is  shaken  to  her  very  foundations  of  moral,  religious,  and  oommeroial  power. 
The  political  ia  no  safer.  Without,  we  must  see  countries  extending  in  arts  and 
arms,  in  enterprise  and  wealth,  in  skill,  industry,  and  freedom,  which  are  rapidly 
abating  her  pre-eminence  and  reducing  her  in  the  scale  of  nationa.  Eng-land 
must  either  be  very  great  or  very  small — either  so  great  as  to  defy  the  world,  or 
so  small  as  not  to  excite  its  envy  and  hostility. 

There  are  some,  perhaps  (and  probably  Gladstone  and  Bright  are  amon«' 
them),  who  would  deny  that  any  evil  could  arise  from  the  severance  of  Bngland 
and  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  entertain  sooh  an 
opinion,  however  he  might  assert  it.  We  shidl  soon  have  the  attempt,  asMd 
possibly  not  very  remotely,  the  event;  and  the  experience  will  give  us  reanlcs 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

There  was  joy  in  St.  Giles's  House  and  in  St.  Giles's  village  in  the 
autnnm  of  this  year,  in  which  no  one  shared  more  heartily  than  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury.   He  refers  to  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  thus  :— 

My  little  vUlage  is  all  agog  with  the  birth  of  a  "son  and  heir**  in  the  tot 
midst  of  them,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  since  about  1600,  when  the  first  Lni 


resolved  to  piMent  k  place  ot  plate  u  on  heitloom. 

TluB  ia  reftUy  gatUljing ;  I  did  not  think  tiiaC  tliere  remained  so  mnch  of  tlie 
old  lespeot  and  affection  between  petMant  and  proprietor,  landlord  and  tenant, 
Bat  it  LB  the  laet  tnoe  ot  tiutt  grand  feeling. 

The  presentation  was  made  flhortly  afterwards  :— 

Not.  2Mh. —  ,  ,  ,  The  tenantry  of  tMa  estate  gave  to  Antony  a  piece  of 
plate,  and  a  dinner  (at  which  I  attended,  Not.  S5),  in  honour  of  his  son  and  heir. 
It  was  hearty,  affectionate,  and  liberal ;  I  donbt  whether,  in  many  oonntiet 
there  would  now  be  found  snch  a  feelinjc  between  the  owner  and  the  oocnpiere  of 
the  land.  Unch  is  due  to  Antony,  who  tuu  lived  among  them,  and  made  himself 
deservedly  popnlar. 

The  appointment  of  Frofeaaor  Seeley,  the  author  of  "  Eoce  Homo,"  to 
the  Professorship  of  Modem  Histoty  at  Cambridge,  and  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Temple,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Essays  and  ReTiews,"  to  the  See  of 
£xet«r,  were  erents  that  called  forth  a  atoim  of  indignation  in  certain 
qoarters.  On  the  first  issue  of  "Essays  and  Beviews,"  12,000  of  the  olergy 
uttered  a  proteat.  Not  1,200  were  wUling  to  eome  forward  in  1869  to  pro- 
test against  the  appointment  of  Br.  Temple ;  and  if  a  work  simitar  to  "  Essays 
and  BeTiews  "  were  to  be  published  to-day,  it  ia  probable  that  not  120  would 
be  found  to  protest  against  it — so  rapid  and  so  radical  has  been  the  change  of 
religious  opinion.  KeTerthelesa,  there  was  a  great  stir  orer  Dr.  Temple's 
appointment ;  and  as  Ixird  Shaftesbury  was  looked  to  as  the  prime  mover  on 
all  snch  occasions,  he  was  besieged  by  angry  dispntsnts,  and  as  often  h^>penB 
to  acknowledged  'leaders  of  men,  he  held  his  position  in  the  front  simply 
becanse  there  was  no  other  position  poeaible  to  him.  Dr.  Fnsi^  ni^ed  him 
to  stand  forth  as  the  repreeentatire  of  religions  opinion  generally ;  others  of 
the  High  Chnrcb  party  urged  him  to  take  joint  action  with  them  on  a  Com- 
mittee i  and  theresnltwae  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Committee, 
with  Dr.  Pns^  as  Vice-President.  The  Evangelical  party  stood  somewhat 
ftloof.     Their  attitude  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Shaftesbury : — ■ 

Oct.  23. — .  .  .  This  Temple  affair  has  revealed  many  thingfs.  It  has  revealed 
the  utter  indifFerenoe  of  the  oountry  at  large ;  the  ooldnees  and  insinoerity  of 
the  bnlk  of  the  Evangelicals,  their  diauoioa,  their  leepatatlon  In  place  and  action. 
It  hai  shown  that  they  have  mnoh  political,  and  perwnal,  and  very  little  spiritual 
FrotcatantiBm.  They  dislike  .the  appointment  because  Gladstone  made  it,  and 
tfaey  would  not  oppose  it  lest  they  should  be  found  in  ooncnrrenoe  with  Pusey.  .  .  . 
It  baa  ravealed,  too,  their  utter  intolerance.  The  words,  the  juit,  true  words  I 
wrote  in  praise  of  Pusey  for  that  tnarvellons  ees^  tm  Daniel,  whioh  he  could  not 
have  oompoeed  but  by  the  speoial  Grace  of  God,  have  ooudemned  me  for  ever  In 
their  esteem  ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  were  the  vote  taken  by  ballot,  they  would  ikol 
pronouDce  that  I  was  by  far  the  more  detestable  of  the  two.         ■    • 
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The  following  letter,  written  wlien  the  eontroTeny  was  at  its  height,  wH 
show  Lord  Shaf teebiury's  own  personal  views  with  regard  to  the  attack  npoB 
Dr.  Temple's  appointment,  and  also  why  he  had  come  to  regard  the  BrangfJiril 
party,  as  he  says,  as  "  simply  a  theological  expression."  At  the  veqnest  d 
the  Church  Association,  althongh  contrary  to  his  own  judgnient,  he  had 
presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  memorial  remonstrating  cm  the  appoint- 
ment.   The  first  paragraph  in  the  letter  is  in  allusion  to  this  :^ 

Lord  Shqfteilmry  to  Mr,  JSaldane, 

November  2ndj  1869. 

Deab  Haldakb, — ^I  have  not,  as  yet^  had  any,  eyen  official,  acknowledgmeDt 
from  Gladfltone  of  the  receipt  of  the  memoriaL   I  must  wait  a  day  or  two  Icmger. 

The  position  of  religious  parties  ia  original  and  distressing.  The  radh, 
unsustained  attack  on  Dr.  Temple,  going  so  far  beyond  what  could  be  proTed 
(though  not  beyond  what  might  be  believed),  has  given  Gladstone  a  fond  of 
irawer  to  make  what  apiraintments  he  pleases ;  and  it  has  equally  taken  from  ^ 
Evangelicals  a  power  of  resistance.  They  stand  simply  naked,  weak,  and  beneatt 
consideration. 

Here,  for  instanoe,  are  three  Deans,  all  eminent  in  the  party  I  The  Dean  cf 
Gloucester  joins  Pusey  and  protests  against  Temple. 

The  Dean  of  Ripon  protests  against  Temple  and  Posey ;  and  the  Dean  ol 
Exeter  joins  Temple,  and  protests  against  every  one  who  differs  from  him. 

Who  is  to  lead  a  regiment  like  that  ?  Even  Falstaff  would  not  march  thrcmf  k 
Coventry  with  them.    .    .    . 

They  would  soon  throw  me  over,  and  "  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.** 

The  movement  against  Temple,  so  rash,  violent,  undignified,  and  abortive,  hai 
done  irreparable  mischief  to  men  and  things.  & 

One  disappointment  of  the  year  that  distressed  Lord  Shaftesbnzy  is 
referred  to  in  the  entry  given  below.  Ever  since  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
he  had  not  spared  time,  trouble,  or  expense  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  on  his  estate,  by  erecting  suitable  cottages,  and  by  giying  them 
continuous  work  and  better  wages.  This  had  been  done  at  great  peiaooal 
sacrifice ;  but  it  was  a  principle  with  him  to  strive  to  roll  away,  at  least  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  reproach  that  had,  not  altogether  unjiistljy  been 
brought  against  the  Dorsetshire  landlords : — 

November  29th. — ^I  am  grieved  by  a  disingenuous  report  on  the  state  of  this 
property.  I  had  hoped,  nay,  believed,  that  whenever  a  Gk>vemment  CommisBioner 
came  down  he  would  say  at  least  that  we  were  making  progrress,  that  our  wa^rai 
were  better  than  in  former  years,  and  our  cottage  accommodation  vastly  in- 
proved.  Not  a  syllable.  He  gives  a  picture  of  the  county  as  though  it  wen 
the  same  as  thirty  yean  aga 
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1870—1871. 

liOBD  Shaftesbttby  was  a  stout  opponent  of  the  Beyision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  although  after  that  Reyision  had  been  published  he 
greatly  modified  his  views,  he  was  for  many  years  distressed  that  such  a  pro- 
ject— '*  one  of  the  most  subtle  dangers  that  beset  true  religion  "  as  he  then 
regarded' it — should  hare  been  set  on  foot. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  which  would  be  created  in  men's 
mindfl  as  to  which  was,  and  which  was  not,  a  true  and  reliable  yersion,  that 
he  apprehended  the  greatest  danger.  The  great  majority  of  the  world  were, 
and  would  be  to  the  end  of  time,  dependent  altogether  on  yersions  and  trans- 
lations, and  could  neyer  have  eyen  a  moderate,  and  certainly  not  a  critical, 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  and  their  resource,  in  the  perplexity 
and  confosion  that  a  yariety  of  yersions  wonld  create,  would  be  to  go  to  some 
learned  pundit  in  whose  judgment  they  reposed  confidence,  and  ask  him  which  of 
the  yersions  he  would  recommend ;  and  when  he  gave  an  opinion  they  wonld  feel 
obliged  to  abide  by  it,  as  they  could  not  form  an  opinion  of  their  own.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to  destroy,  not  the  right  but  the  exercise  of,  priyate 
judgment — "  that  grand,  sacred,  solemn  principle,  which  is  the  right  of  eyery 
man,  and  the  great  security  of  churches  and  of  nations,  and  of  the  life  and 
soul  of  individuals." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Conyocation,  carried  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  desirableness  of  a  Beyision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  once  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Times  stating  the  yiews  we  have  given  above.  This  originated 
a  correspondence  with  Professor  Selwyn,  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  the 
Beeard,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  One  passage  only 
from  that  correspondence  will  we  insert  here.  After  anticipating  the  loss  at 
"  the  racy  old  language  which  is  music  to  everybody's  ears,''  he  says : — 

One  of  the  newspapers,  in  condemning  my  opinion,  charged  me  with  sheer 
idolatry,  as  a  bigoted  worshipper  of  the  mere  words  and  syllables  of  our  present 
yersion.  The  editor,  of  course,  ia  at  liberty  to  nse  his  own  phraseology,  and  the 
public  to  judge  of  it  I  admit  that  I  love,  intensely  too,  its  rich,  melodious,  and 
heart-moving  language.  It  is  Hke  the  music  of  Handel,  and  carries  Divine  truth 
and  comfort  to  the  inmost  soul.  This  language  has  sunk  deep  into  the  moral 
constitution  of  our  people.  No  one  who  associates  with  them,  can  doubt  it.  It 
ifl  the  staple  of  their  domestic  interconzse,  the  exponent  of  their  joys  and  sorrows- 
P  P 


rue  uisry  recoros  Ihe  loJiowmg  Uteetionate  tniniM  to  tua  memory : — 

Maroh  SOtJi. — I^at  ni^rlit,  on  return  from  Snnday-aohixil  meeting  at  Stepnsj, 
read,  in  a  letter  to  me  bom  'iSum  Bodkin,  that  my  dear,  old,  preoionB  friend  and 
follow-worker,  Joseph  Payne,  was  enddenly  called  to  hli  lest  I  Moat  ecsnredly 
to  his  rest  in  Heaven,  for  no  man  ever  mora  loved  the  Lord  Jesiu  and  more  tralj 
and  heartUy  fulfilled  Hia  words,  "  Feed  my  Umbt,"  What  shall  I  feel  without 
him  I  Every  meeting,  every  speech,  every  mention  of  Ragged  School  Affaire, 
«very  movement  or  thought  on  behalf  of  eorrowing  and  destitute  ohlldren  will 
reoall  hia  pious  and  pleasant  memory.  During  five-and-twenty  yean  we  bare 
been  associatce  in  tJie  liappy  toil  of  the  poor  innooeats  of  London.    .    .    . 

The  death  of  Judge  Payne  occurred  at  a  time  when  Lord  Shafteshnry 
was  in  pecnliar  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  futnre  of  Bag'ged  Schools,  owing^ 
to  the  proposed  establishment  of  Board  Schools  nnder  the  system  of  Ifational 
Education,  introdooed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forater,  on  behaU  of  Mr.  Gladstone'* 
Oovemraent.  On  one  aspect  of  that  qneation  he  was  bnsily  engaged  at  the 
time  of  hifl  friend's  death — the  eiolnsion  or  <^Jaconragement  of  religione 
teaching  in  the  ease  of  schools  aided  by  grants  from  the  State. 

ThroDghoDt  the  Session  the  debates  npon  the  "  BeUgioua  Qaestion  "  were 
continnons  and  heat«d,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  pnblitt  meetings  and  in 
Parliament,  was  in  the  forefront  of  tbe  battle.  On  the  8th  of  April  a 
"  demonstration  "  of  the  National  Education  TJoion  took  place  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  over  which  he  presided,  and  in  a  vigorone  speech,  received  witii  stoma 
of  applause,  vindicated  the  cl^nia  of  the  Bible  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  religions  teaching  in  their  schools.  He  saw  that^  nnder  this  movement, 
there  lay  "  the  great  struggle  between  trath  and  falsehood,  between  belief  and 
infidelity,"  and  lie  had  determined  to  resist  il  to  the  death. 

There  were  occasiona  when  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speeches  were  brilliant 
"  orations,"  when  the  whole  man  flashed  fire,  and  his  words  fiowed  in  a  rapid 
torrent  of  eloquenoe ;  when  he  felt  that,  as  anch  mighty  issaea  were  at  stake, 
nnleea  he  threw  all  his  heart  and  sonl  and  strength  into  his  subject  with 
passionate  ewneatnes^  the  whole  cause  wotdd  be  lost.  "I  am  under  a  great 
infirmity,"  he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane,  "  an  insaperable  infirmity  to  pnblic 
life,  that  I  cannot  even  speak  nnless  on  conviction.  Now,  I  know  that  it  is 
as  jnst  as  it  is  neoessary  that,  in  the  long  range  of  policy,  weak  points  must 
be  defended,  and,  oftentimes,  very  qneetionable  doings  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear good.  Bnt  Buch  oratory  is  beyond  me.  I  ota  say  nothing  bnt  wliat  I 
feel,  and  my  feelings  frequently  get  the  better  of  me.  80  I  sbonld  have 
proved  an  awkward  and  not  seldom  a  dangerous  Minister." 

On  the  occasion  to  which  we  now  refer  Lord  Shaftesbniy  spoke  "with  am 
eloquenoe,"  as  the  Marquis  of  Saliabnry,  who  was  on  the  pUUorm,  said, "  be 
bad  never  heard  rivalled."    He  sud  : — 
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What  we  ask  is  simply  this,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  tpnunhing  of  the  Bible  ai 
the  children  ot  this  yast  Empire,  shall  be  an  essential  and  not  an  eztza.  Ta: 
religions  teaching  shall  be  carried  on  within  school  hoars,  not  without  school  Iksh. 
TaJce  conscience  clauses  and  time  tables  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  oonncsBLt 
for  things  of  that  kind,  but  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  all  naeless,  for  I  ar 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  England  will  never  require  them.  What  ]  'R-gftiBA>  h 
Act  of  Parliament  religious  teaching  from  schools  founded,  supported,  by  pa^ 
rates  1  Declare  that  the  reyealed  Word  of  (rod  and  religions  teaching  ahsU  be 
exiled  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  and  that  only  at  such  periods  shall  any  efforti 
be  deyoted  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  education  of  the  yonth  of  this 
Empire  I  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  national  feelings,  and,  more  than  this,  it  k, 
without  exception,  the  grossest  vtolation  of  the  rights  of  religions  liberty  tbrt 
was  ever  perpetrated,  or  even  imagined,  in  the  worst  times  by  the  bigotry  oi  asj 
€k>vemment  whatever,  foreign  or  domestic. 

He  made  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Index  ^Saq^urgaiaritu  d 
the  promoters  of  this  part  of  the  educational  scheme,  the  Bihle  was  the  onlj 
proscribed  book,  and  he  continued : — 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  whoi  there  hsi 
just  been  granted  to  the  people  almost  universal  suffrage.  Is  this  a  time  to  tibe 
from  the  mass  of  the  population,  in  whom  all  power  will  henoef orwaid  recde, 
that  principle  of  internal  self-control,  without  which  theze  can  be  no  freedosL 
social  or  political — ^that  principle  of  self-restraint  which  makes  a  man  respecc 
himself  and  respect  his  neighbour — that  principle  which  alone  can  oonstitnte  it* 
honour  and  stability  and  promote  the  dignity  of  democracy?  Is  this  a  time  to 
take  from  the  mass  of  the  people  the  checks  and  restraints  of  religion  1  Is  this  & 
time  to  harden  their  hearts  by  the  mere  secularity  of  knowledge,  or  to  withhold 
from  them  the  cultivation  of  all  those  noble  and  divine  influences  which  toztcL 
the  soul  7 

In  condnsion,  he  appealed  to' the  men  and  women  of  England  to  rise  with 
(me  heart  and  soul  and  say :— 

By  all  our  hopea  and  by  all  our  fears,  by  the  honour  of  the  nation,  by  the 
safety  of  the  people,  by  all  that  is  holy  and  all  that  is  true,  by  everything: 
in  time  and  everything  in  eternity,  the  children  of  Great  Britain  ghall  be  farooghc 
up  in  the  faith  and  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord. 


II 


In  Parliament  Lord  Shaftesbury  reiterated  the  sentiments  he 
upon  the  platform,  and  was  instrumented  in  contributing  lai^ly  to  th^ 
defeat  of  the  Secularists.  There  are  frequent  references  to  the  anbjecs 
in  the  Biaiy. 

May  26th. — ^Deputation  to  Gladstone  about  Education.  The  unanimity  of  the 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  is  strLkmg  and 
consolatory.  Gladstone  could  now  settle  the  question  by  a  single  word.  Bnt  hf 
will  not.  He  would  rather,  it  is  manifest,  exclude  the  Bible  altogether,  *^«^^ 
have  it  admitted  and  taught  without  the  intervention  and  agency  of  oateohia* 
and  f ormularief , 
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Among  the  working  classes  there  were  none  in  whom  Lord  Shaftesbnry 
yras  more  deeply  interested  than  the  cosiermongers  of  London. 

"  The  pnrsnit  of  knowledge  nnder  difficulties/'  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to 
a  work  entitled  "  Byeways  of  Two  Cities,"  *  "  has  always  been  bepraised,  and 
justly  so :  hnt  why  should  not  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  livelihood  amid  great 
temptations  be  alike  admired?  Both  are  great  moral  efforts,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  painstaking  costermonger,  proof  against 
enticements  to  fraud  and  falsehood,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  citizen  of  the 
two.  Literature  may  adorn  a  nation,  but  the  uprightness  of  its  citizens  is 
its  bulwark." 

Li  1861,  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman,  a  Oiyil  servant,  determined  to  deyote  his 
leisure  time,  after  office  hours,  to  the  hard  task  of  Eyangelising  the  benighted 
coetermongers,  itinerant  street-traders  and  others,  who  herd  together  by 
thousands,  in  the  area  circumscribed  by  Qoswell  Street,  Old  Street,  Bunhill 
Row,  and  Ohiswell  Street. 

Grolden  Lane,  in  the  heart  of  this  district,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Orsman  as 
the  place  to  establish  a  mission,  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  was  placed  upon  a 
permanent  and  efficient  basis. 

The  natural  history  of  the  coetermonger  has  been  well  given  by  Mr. 
Holden  Pike,  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  life  and  work  among  the 
poor. 

"  These  costers,"  he  says,  "  are  a  hard-working,  patient,  enduring  class, 
accustomed  to  making  many  shifts  when  times  are  '  quiet,'  or  when  the  com- 
modities they  deal  in  command  prices  in  the  open  nuirket  which  suit  neither 
the  coster's  capital  nor  the  pockets  of  "his  humble  customers.  Dr.  Johnson 
defined  ' costermonger '  as  'a  person  who  sells  apples.'  A  more  trust- 
worthy authority — ^a  citizen  of  Mr.  Orsman's  territory — sununarily  sets  aside 
the  lexicographer's  interpretation  as  a  popular  error  of  the  G^rgian  era.  In 
fact,  he  declares  that  '  a  person  who  sells  apples '  is  '  all  gammon,'  and  then 
considerately  explains  that  a  coster  is  '  a  core  wot  works  werry  'ard  for  a 
worry  poor  Uyin',  and  is  always  a-bein'  hinterfered  with,  and  blowed  up,  and 
moyed  hon,  and  fined,  and  sent  to  quod  by  the  beaks  and  bobbies.' " 

The  costers  are  careless  and  'improvident,  merry  and  thoughtless,  with 
little  religion  and  less  politeness. 

At  night  the  donkey,  the  children,  the  mothers  and  fathers — ^f or  not  un- 
eommonly  there  are  several  families  in  one  hovel — all  huddle  together  in  the 
same  rooms.  The  stock-in-trade—fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables — is  stored,  amidst 
miscellaneous  filth,  under  the  press  bedsteads,  to  be  hawked  afresh  the  next 
day.  They  go  to  market  rery  early  in  summer,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in 
winter,  purchasing  the  cheapest  stock  when  there  is  a  glut,  or  a  better  com- 
modity when  the  price  is  reduced  by  its  remaining  on  hand.  They  sell  their 
bargflsns  in  the  poorer  streets,  at  a  small  profit,  and  some  make  their  chief 
adyant-age  by  using  false  weights  and  measures. 

These  people  are  useful  in  their  way,  for  it  is  chiefly  thrdugh  their  agener 

•  "Byeways  of  Two  Cities**    By  O.  Holden 
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In  a  yery  remarkable  maimer  Lord  Shafteaboiy  threw  himself  into  the 
work  among  these  strange  people,  and  yery  speedily  gained  their  entire  con- 
fidence, and  his  speeches  to  them  were  marreUonsly  adapted  to  their  appreci- 
ation and  capacity. 

He  was  able  to  render  th^pi  important  services.  In  1872,  for  example, 
the  yestry  of  St.  Luke's  issned  an  order  forbidding  costermongers  any  longer 
to  trade  in  Whitecross  Street.  The  yestry  would,  undoubtedly,  haye  carried 
out  its  intention,  had  not  Lord  Shaftesbury  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
costers :  the  joy  of  the  people,  when  it  became  known  that  the  parish  magis- 
trates had  relented,  was  unbounded. 

One  result  of  the  excitement  of  that  time  was  the  establishment  of  "  The 
London  Union  of  General  Dealers."  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Gk)lden 
Lane  Mission  Room,  and  eyerything  touching  the  general  welfare  of  the 
costermonger  fraternity  is  there  discussed. 

At  one  of  the  meetings,  when  the  threatened  evil  was  under  discussion 
Lord  Shaftesbury  told  the  men  that  at  any  time,  when  they  had  grieyancefr 
which  he  could  assist  them  to  get  redressed,  they  should  write  to  him,  and 
he  would  not  fail  to  respond. 

**  But  where  shall  we  write  to  P  "  asked  one  of  them. 

"  Address  your  letter  to  me  at  Grosyenor  Square,  and  it  wHl,  probably, 
reach  me,"  he  replied ;  *'  but  if  after  my  name  you  put '  K.G.  and  Coster,' 
there  will  be  no  doubt  that  I  shall  get  it." 

One  of  the  strangest  ceremonials  that  eyer  took  place  at  a  public  meeting 
occurred  in  1875  in  connection  with  this  society.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preyention  of  Cruelty  to  ATiimalfl,  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  costermongers'  donkeys.  It  was  proverbial,  at  one 
time,  that  both  the  donkeys  and  ponies  were  shamefully  ill-used;  but  by 
education,  and  exhortation,  by  the  institution  of  donkey  shows  and  prizes,  and 
a  yariety  of  other  means,  the  men  of  Golden  Lane  had  come  to  take  a  pride 
in  their  animals,  and  had  found  that  kind  and  just  treatment  was  the  wisest 
policy.  With  twenty-four  hours'  rest  on  Sunday,  they  would  do  thirty  miles 
a  day  without  exhaustion ;  whereas,  without  it,  they  did  not  do  an  average  of 
more  than  fifteen. 

In  recognition  of  his  kind  services  the  costers  invited  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
meet  them  in  their  Hall  to  receive  a  presentation.  Oyer  a  thousand  costers, 
with  their  friends,  were  there,  and  the  platform  was  graced  by  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  when  a  handsome  donkey,  profusely  decorated  with  ribbons, 
was  led  on  to  the  platform  and  presented  as  a  token  of  esteem  to  the  chair- 
man. Lord  Shaftesbury  good-humouredly  yacated  the  chair  and  made  way 
for  the  new  arrival,  and  then,  putting  his  arm  round  the  animal's  neck, 
returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  in  which,  however,  there  was  a  ring  of 
pathos,  as  he  said,  "  When  I  haye  passed  away  from  this  life  I  desire  to  haye 
no  more  said  of  me  than  that  I  haye  done  my  duty,  as  the  poor  donkey  has 
done  his,  vnth  patience  and  unmurmuring  resignation."  The  donkey  was 
then  led  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  remarked,  **  I 
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hope  the  reporters  of  the  press  will  state  that,  the  donkejr  hsTing*  Tseaied  tfe 
chair,  the  place  was  taken  hy  Lord  Shaftesbury." 

The  donkey  was  sent  to  St.  Giles's,  where  he  was  made  macli  ol^  and  Ihvd 
for  some  years.    His  end  is  thus  recorded : — 

Lord  Shqfteshury  to  Mr.  t)rtman. 

Castle  Wemyss,  Wemtss  Bat,  N3^ 

Se^  26tk^  187& 
Db AA  OasMAir,— I  am  grieyed  to  tell  you  that  Coster  is  no  more.  Ha  broike  avay 
one  day  from  the  stable  and  made  a  dash  for  the  paddock.    In  so  doin^  he  feil 
and  smashed  his  thii^h.    The  yeterinary  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  pnmomKied 
him  incurable,  and  advised  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  his  pain. 

The  friendly  and  useful  creature  was  buried,  with  all  honours,  in  a  place  I 
have  within  a  thick  plantation,  where  the  pet  dogs,  horses,  etc.,  that  have  served 
the  family,  and  deserved  our  gratitude,  are  gathered  together. 

Remember  me  very  warmly  to  my  brother  costermongers,  their  wiyea,  and 
their  children. 


The  costers,  howerer,  soon  sent  another  to  supply  his  place. 

Oct.  IBtk,  1882. 

Deab  Obsman, — It  will  not  be  in  my  power,  I  regret  to  say,  to  attend  the 
anniversary.  I  cannot  be  in  London  at  that  time.  Give  my  love  to  the  ooBtez% 
and  say  how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  meet  them  again. 

The  brown  donkey  has  won  the  affection  of  every  one.  My  grandchildren 
were  in  Dorset  this  summer ;  they  had  it  always  with  them  ;  and  they  declare  it 
is  the  most  attractive,  amiable  creature  they  ever  knew.  It  followed  them  like  a 
spaniel.    .    .    . 

What  day  will  suit  my  brother  costers  for  the  show  ? 

Yonra^ 

& 

Throughout  the  Diaries  there  are  frequent  references  to  life  and  work 
among  the  costers. 

May  18th. — A  wonderful  meeting  in  Golden  Lane  last  nights  A  spectacle  to 
gladden  angels— H)omfort,  decency,  education,  and  spiritual  life,  in  the  midst  of 
filth,  destitution,  vice,  and  misery.  This,  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  administered 
by  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office,  who  gives  aU  his  spare  time  and  the  most  of  his 
money,  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  earthly  and  hearenly 
interests  of  man.  It  was  enough  to  humble  me.  God  be  blessed,  there  are  two 
or  three  men  like  him ;  and  few  things  are  more  marvellous  than  to  see  what 
can  be  done  by  one  man,  whatever  his  social  position,  if  he  have  but  the  love  of 
Christ  in  his  hearty  and  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  to  lead  him  on. 

After  twenty  years*  controversy,  and  numerous  and  decisive  divisions  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  to  Legalise  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  in  the 
Lower  House,  it  this  year  passed  the  three  readings  without  a  division. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  whose  Bill  it  was,  wrote  to 
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Lord  Shaftesbory  to  endeayonr  "  to  secure  nentrality,  if  he  conld  not  win  his 
approval/'  in  face  of  "snch  indnbitable  and  emphatic  expression  of  the  popular 
will  in  a  matter  not  political  but  social."  Lord  Shaftesbnrj  replied  that  he 
shonld  oppose  the  second  reading  in  this  instance,  bat  on  no  fatnre  occasion, 
and  condnded,  "  The  people  can  have  what  they  wish,  and  they,  probably, 
will  have  it.  I,  for  one,  shall  henceforward  thizik  it  my  duty  to  accept  the 
measure  and  submit  to  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  country." 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  persistently  strong  personal  feeling*  against  the  Bill 
never  became,  in  the  least  degree,  modified.  Although  his  public  action  had 
changed,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  as  late  as  June  28th,  1888,  that  his  sentiment 
had  "  remained  the  same  eyer  since  1842,  when  he  spoke  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  a  variety  of  subjects  engaging  the 
thought  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  during  this  year :— * 

April  25th.— Three  English  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Fred.  Vyner,  the 
son  of  my  old  friend,  Lady  Mary,  have  been  captured  and  slain  by  brigands  near 
Athen&  Oeoil  had  intended  to  join  the  party  to  Marathon.  A  speoial  providenoe. 
God's  interposing  meroy,  saved  him  from  it.  Hod  not  the  steamer  to  Italy  been 
ordered  to  sail  the  next  day,  he  would  have  gone  with  the  rest,  and  have  shared 
their  fate. 

April  27th. — ^This  very  dreadful  event  has  seized  hold  of  my  imagination,  and 
haunts  me  day  and  night.  ''0  Gk)d,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  show  Thyself.** 
The  cruelty,  the  cowardice,  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  deed  i  Poor  boy,  poor 
dear  boy,  Fred.  Vyner,  so  young,  so  gentle,  and  so  handsome  !    .    .    . 

June  11th. — Had  tea  with,  dear,  good,  old  Mrs.  Smithies,  the  mother  of  the 
admirable,  unrivalled  servant  of  our  Lord.*  Ghunder  Sen  there— had  some 
interesting  conversation  with  him. 

June  27th.— Clarendon  died  this  morning.  He  was  a  kind  and  true  friend  to 
me  on  all  occasions.    .    .    . 

July  16th.— France  has  declared  war  against  Prussia ;  the  Papal  champion 
against  the  Protestant  in  Continental  Europe. 

July  23rd. — On  21st,  foroed  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  to  a  second  reading ; 
aided  strongly  Married  Women's  Property  Bill ;  and  to-day  went  to  Ealing  to 
open  Girls*  IMustrial  Befuge.  The  "  speaking  **  part  of  all  these  duties  detestable, 
and,  I  fear,  inefficient.  .  .  .  Anxious  about  these  Refuges  for  tnuning  deserted 
and  destitute  girlsi  for  domestic  life,  servants,  wives,  and  mothers.  Humanly 
speaking,  we  have  no  hope  for  the  country  but  in  the  improvement  of  our 
women.  My  old  and  admirable  coadjutor,  Williams,  a  very  choice  servant  indeed 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  usual,  the  principal  mover.    ... 

We  do  not  propose  to  quote  from  the  Tolnminous  notes  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury on  the  Franco-Prussian  war  further  than  to  show  how  it  brought  to  him 
an  increase  of  labour  and  anxiety.  On  the  5th  of  August  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Willis's  Booms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  war.    Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  the  first  resolution,  and  in  words  "  wary 

•  Mp.  T.  B.  Smithies,  who  origiiiated  the  BriM^  Wcrkman. 


reBuii  on  uie  meeting  wbb  uie  eBumiianniBiHi  la  uui  uauuuBi  owuokj  iw 
A  Ming  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  time  of  War,"  of  whiofa  Lord  SbaftMbnij 
became  Freeident,  aiul  took  a  very  active  purt  and  much  interest  in  ita  (q>era- 

A  Obnrch  Oongrem  ma  to  be  held  in  Sonthampton  in  October,  and  Lont 
8haft«8biii7  naa  urgently  entreated  to  attend.  He  peieistentlj  refnaed, 
howerer,  and  Ma  reaaona  were  giren  to  Mr.  Haldane  thus : — 

Could  I  ^  to  a  meetinff  called  b;  a  Congreaa  on  Chnrch  principles,  and  omit 
to  say  a  oogle  lyllable  on  Ohoroh  mattent  And  oonld  I,  in  aenae  and  priiudpla, 
omit  to  point  out  Qie  great  dsogen  of  tlie  Cbnioh ;  and  first  and  foremoat  amonfc 

Qiem,  the  apaUlf  or  oonniTanoe  of  ooz  Biahope  ? 

I  have,  beaidea,  a  atnin^  ooiiTiotion  Uiat  among  the  voiking  men  tbsmaelres 
tnoBt  be  fonnd  the  giand  ageno;,  in  their  Tigoraae,  but  eodenastioall}-  abnormal, 
action.  To  tell  them  tbls,  and  enlist  their  spopathiee,  and  aommoa  tiie  olergy  to 
oomnuutd  them,  would  raise  a  storm  of  discord  and  hatred. 

To  leave  ont  this  point  would  be  to  leave  the  Hamlet  out  of  m;  apeecb. 

Lord  Shaftesbuy  never  overcame  bis  objectiona  to  Obnrch  Congreases, 
and  never  attended  one,  although  frequently  urged  to  do  ho. 

Oot.  lSth.—The  Chnroh  Oongiess  at  Sonthampton  la  over.  So  far  aa  oan  be 
jndged  by  tJie  reporto  <tf  it  in  the  papers,  it  came  to  no  oanolusions,  made  no 
auf^ealiona,  promised  no  action,  and  exhibited  no  nnanimiti;.  The  cler^,  as 
uanal,  expreaaed  the  warmest  deaire  for  the  oo-operation  of  the  laity,  and  a  wish 
tliat  they  should  ahare  in  tlie  government  of  the  Chnroh.  Bnt  om  and  all  of 
them  eeemed  to  maintain  that  to  "  Convooation  "  their  admlaeicai  waa  impanible. 
I  bsartily  rejoice  that  I  did  not  attend  it.    .    .    . 

Nov.  9th. — Profeesor  Hnxley,  In  a  ooneapondenoe  with  the  Bev.  W.  Freemantle 
on  Sohool  Boards,  haa  this  definition  of  moiali^  and  religion  :  "  Taaoh  a  child 
what  ia  wiee,  that  is  morality.  Teach  him  what  ia  wiae  and  beantiful,  that  is 
religion  I "  Let  no  one  henoaforwaid  despair  of  "'i>*'^"g  things  clear,  aad  of 
giving  explanations  t    .    .    . 

Soy.  21st. — I  have  one  ambitdtm  left,  a  strong  ambition — Uie  ambition  to  make 
a  powerful  speeoh  against  t^e  Ballot,  Eopeleaa,  I  know,  to  torn  the  hateful 
system  aside  ;  but  I  wiah  to  denonnoe  it,  as  everything  tliat  is  dangfttoos  in 
politics,  mean  in  momla,  and  cowardly  in  the  diaeharge  of  duty. 

The  state  ot  his  daughter  Ocnetance'e  healtb  made  wintering  abtoad  a 

necessity.     Tfa^  resting-plaees  wero  Heidelberg,  Innspmck,  Milan,   Q«no«, 

and  then  oatn^  ^  long  and  enforced  detention  at  Fegli,  a  little  shipfanilding 

m'flih^^  ^Ot^^*^'-  "  ?"'*■  ««*®»™  *7  t*^  ItaUans  for  its  sea-baOiuig.  and 

0     or  "s^aw   ,     p  at  Finale,  a  small,  nnintereeting  sea-port 

°W  io  tie  J'\>,  (£-     Game  here  yesterday  ;  glad  to  leave  &enoa,  for  the  Mr,  so 

^^t-^tf^  ^f-ot  refreshing,  nor,  indeed,  healthy.    Thia  is  a  pretty  plaoe, 


*«^ 


Him,  Uirongh  which  Hia  graoe  oaa  rMoh  mj  booL"  That  is  hig  plek  foi  not 
leaTuig  it.  The  deoiaioiui  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Fnyj  Coonoil  are  his  plea 
for  not  oboTiiif;  iC  It  is  lamentable  to  Bee  a  high,  self -denying,  and  Belf-Baorifioing 
spirit  in  saoh  a  qoandaiy  of  oon&iotdng  dntie*.  Bat  he  oonld  leave  the  Estatiliah- 
meut  without  leaving  the  Chnnh  of  England.  Unless  civil  laws  and  C«mporali  ties 
are  eeeential  to  his  notion  of  a  Chnmh,  the  channel  of  grace  wonld  Im  u  open  to 
him  after,  u  before,  hia  seyeranoe  from  ths  external  fabric    .    .    . 

Almost  the  only  diTerrion  for  Loid  Bhafteebnrj  durinjf  thia  wearisome 
time  waa  the  leception  of  a  depntation  to  offer  liim  the  poet  of  "  Hononrr 
Member  of  the  OpemtiTe  Mntntd  Aid  Soeiety  of  Finale,"  an  offer  ha 
accepted  "  at  a  coet  of  fifty  francs  uid  a  qnantjty  of  bad  Italian."  On  the 
14th  of  Jannarj  the  health  of  Lady  Conatanee  waa  restored  sufficiently 
to  allow  her  removal  bj  easy  stages  to  San  Bemo.  There  were  pressing: 
duties  awaitiitf  Lord  Shafteebnry  in  England,  and  therefore,  aa  soon  as  hia 
danghtor  was  convalescent,  he  1^  her  with  Lady  Shaftesbury  at  St.  Bemo, 
ftnd  aet  hia  face  homewarda. 

Maroh  18th. — London.  Chair  of  Workmen's  meeting,  Lamlietb  Baths.  I 
feel  no  enaigy  now  in  tlieBe  gatherings.  The  very  thought  of  any  public  efFort 
diatresaea  me.  Afterwards  to  Speaker's  Lav£e.  The  peers  have  given  ap  the 
wholesome  and  politio  practice  of  attending  these  Levies,  and  I  oannot  persusde 
a  aingle  one  of  them  to  go.  They  dislike  tlie  trouble ;  and  prefer  to  throw  away 
an  opportiuiil7  of  doing  service.  It  was,  as  it  woold  be  again,  pleasing  to  the 
I>emoora<7  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  brought  the  two  Houaee  into  oontaot, 
and  indii<»d  a  reoiprooity  of  oonrteooa  feeling  and  oonrteona  aotioa. 

On  night  of  IStb  opened  a  Lodging  Eoose  for  Newsboya  in  Cray's  Inn  Boad. 
What  a  rough,  nnwaahed,  nnaombed  lot  t  But  there  is  good  material  in  them ; 
arid,  by  Ood's  bleaaing,  we  can  work  it  into  shape. 

Hay  Isl — Last  night  to  Westminster  Abb^  (Sunday)  to  aermon  by  Bishop 
Byan  in  aid  of  Bible  Society.  It  waa  a  grand  sermon,  and  singularly  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  How  glorioua  and  impresaive,  the  ancient  edifioe,  with  light  in  its 
centre,  and  darkness  all  around;  typical  of  Cod's  Truth  amidat  iniquity  and 
Dnbelief  I    .     ,    . 

May  eth. — Last  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  ipeaking  on  Female  Suffrage,  said :  "  This 
Bill  will  disturb,  nay,  nproot,  the  very  foundations  of  social  life  1 "  This  year  he 
says  :  "  We  had  better  defer  it  until  we  shall  have  got  the  Ballot,  then  it  will  be 
quite  safe."    A  man  haa  a  right  to  either  opinion,  bnt  not  to  both  within  ae  short 

TTpon  the  qneatiou  of  Female  SufErage  Lord  Shafteshary  held  a  decided 
opinion.  That  opinion  waa  often  aaked,  and  it  was  generally  given 
guardedly,  as  in  the  following  letter — 
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Lord  Shq/Uibury  to  Mrs. . 

2>ec.  280,  ISn. 

Madam, — ^The  qaeation  of  Women's  Suffrage,  on  whicli  yon  do  me  the  km^r 
to  ask  my  opinion,  is  one,  I  take  it,  already  decided  either  by  oonaidsrstiaB  cr 
indifference,  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  manifestly  a  question  irhioh  requizes  cal^ 
perseverance  on  the  i)art  of  its  promoters,  and  that  not  a  long-  peiBeremioe.  iv 
attain  success. 

In  the  days  in  which  we  Hye  there  is  little  use  in  any  snatained  opposidim  ^ 
the  popular  wilL  The  masses  of  the  people  hold  the  power,  and  tbey  are,  nan- 
oyer,  considered  to  be  the  best  judges  of  social  and  political  proprieties ;  aad. 
except  in  cases  where  the  principle  of  a  change  might  be  so  strong  as  deeply  te 
affect  the  conscience,  their  fiat  must  be  obeyed. 

The  grant  of  Women's  Suffrage  cannot  be  confined  to  spinsters.  In  the  alter- 
ations  at  hand  in  respect  to  women's  property,  it  must  be  extended  to  wiTet ;  sad 
this,  conjoined  with  certain  changes  in  the  laws  of  marriage,  now  appsreatlj 
inevitable,  will  remodel,  as  it  were,  the  entire  system  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  possible  that  good  may  come  out  of  the  whole  process  ;  bat  it  is  equal^ 
possible  that  evil  may  be  the  result.  The  matter,  however,  rests  with  the  holdess 
of  the  suffrage,  from  whose  repeated  determination  there  is  no  appeal. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  on  your  side  a  concession,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
principle,  in  the  grant  already  made  to  women,  of  the  municipal  and  other  ssf- 
f rages.  You  have  it  also  in  the  right  that  women  enjoy  to  sit  and  speechify  os 
School  Boards.    Here  we  may  see  an  easy  transition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to  conform  to  the  national  will.  But  I  am  ncs 
prepared  to  stimulate  it  It  is  fast  enough  and  strong  enough  alreadj  ;  and  I 
must,  therefore,  with  all  respect,  decline  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  honoiaBbSe 
persons  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant^ 


Lord  Shaftesbury  entered  upon  his  May  Meeting  work  this  year  with  s 
sorrowful  spirit.  The  anniversary  of  his  seventieth  birthday  had  passed; 
he  had  begun  to  feel  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  question  had  arisen  in  ius 
mind  whether  he  should  persevere  or  forbear  in  his  "  platform  career."  It 
was  immediately  after  he  had  been  discussing  this  question  with  himself  is 
the  Diary  that  he  made  the  following  entry  :— 

May  10th. — To-day,  Willis's  Rooms,  to  move  a  resolution  in  aid  of  St  Geoige^s 
Hospital.  The  first  thing  that  struck  my  ears  in  the  Committed  room  was  "  a 
regular  damper."  "What,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn,  "are  we  not  to  have  any  new 
speakers,  none  but  the  old  ones  ? "  He  blurted  out»  not  at  all  in  an  intenticnallj 
offensive  spirit,  a  great  fact,  a  sad  truth.  The  guilt  and  punishment  of  i^iirty 
years  of  platform  work  rushed  upon  my  conscience.  But  was  obliged  to  pro- 
oeecXa     ... 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  members  of  his  family  who  had  been  sojourn- 
ing in  the  Riviera  returned  safely ;  and  once  more  united  under  ^^  family 
roof  at  "  The  Saint,"  hope  revived,  and  he  wrote :— 
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June  8th. — God  gnuxt  thst  I  may  haye  strength  and  leisure  to  do  a  few  things 
tikiiB  Seasion.  There  are  the  wretched  Sweeps  of  Nottingham,  the  Brickfields,  the 
Ihrack  System,  and  '*  Jnyenile  Literature."  Mnoh  ooonpied  by  this  hopeless  Bill 
lio  amend  the  Eoolesiastioal  Gourts.  A  yain  effort  1  What  would  it  then  be  to 
«* amend"  the  Chnroh?    ... 

June  10th. — ^To-day  my  wedding  day,  now  thirty-nine  years  ago.  Blessed  be 
God  for  His  predons  gift  in  my  dear,  true,  and  affectionate  wife.  What  a  term 
of  life  to  have  enjoyed,  by  His  meroy,  such  unalloyed  happiness,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  our  union  is  oonoemed.  May  the  rest  of  our  lives  be  deyoted  to  thankfulness 
and  seryioe  1  Would  not  her  children  say  the  same  and  abonnd  in  gratitude  for 
ao  tender  and  so  good  a  mother  ?    .    .    • 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  by  the  Gommunists, 

during'  their  horrible  reign  of  terror,  gaye  occasion  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 

'write  to  Archbishop  Manning.    For  some  time  there  had  been  yery  friendly 

relations  between  them.    In  the  previous  year,  for  example,  the  Archbishop 

having  quoted  Lord  Shaftesbury  freely  in  a  sermon  on  the  poor  of  London, 

sent  him  a  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  an  interview  to  "  converse 

freely  on  this  matter,  which  is  of  life  and  death."    In  acknowledging  the 

letter  and  sermon.  Lord  Shaftesbury  believed  they  had  "  a  common  desire  to 

keep  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Lord  afloat  upon  the  waters;"  and  expressed 

the  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Archbishop  "very  many  social  questions  of  high 

interest."    A  strong  mutual  regard  sprung  up  between  them,  and  in  many 

important  works  we  shall  find  them  working  side  by  side  with  zeal  and 

fervour. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  ArchHshop  Manning, 

May  Zltt,  1871. 

Mt  dsas  Abchbishop, — One  line  to  express  my  deep  sympathy  with  you, 
and  my  intense  horror  in  respect  of  the  murder  of  that  good,  excellent,  and  pious 
prelate,  the  Archbiehop  of  Paris.  I  know  well,  from  the  best  sources,  the  purity 
of  his  love  and  his  zeal  and  Christian  love  for  all  the  people  of  his  diocese. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  just  now  on  this  satanical  event.  Hell  is  let 
loose.  Can  there  be  no  combination  among  those  who  differ  on  many,  and, 
indeed,  important  points,  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  blasphemy  and  crime  7  You 
and  I  have  oftentimes  discussed  these  things.  Can  we  not  go  thus  far  together, 
to  press,  by  every  legitimate  means,  on  the  minds  of  all  our  x)eople  in  London 
that  there  is  a  Creator,  a  Bedeemer,  and  a  judgment  to  come  7 

Truly  yours, 

Shaihsbbubt. 


ArclibUhop  Manning  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

8,  ToBK  Place,  W., 

June  2ndf  1871. 

Mt  deab  Lobd, — I  thank  you  very  sinoerely  for  your  letter  of  generous 
sympathy.  You  have  truly  appreciated  the  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  has  died  nobly,  as  a  pastor  ought,  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 
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Hifl  efforts  were  snccesefnl,  and  children  in  briokfieldfl  at  length  came 
onder  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  law. 

There  was  probaUy  no  subject  that  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  more  frequently  than  the  Ballot.  BAdieals  had  persistently 
pat  it  forward  as  an  imperatively-needed  refonn;  Oonservatiyes  had  as 
strenuously  opposed  it  as  unconstitutional  and  un-English.  In  a  letter  dated 
February  2,  1708,  Addison  states  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  then 
engaged  over  a  proposal  to  decide  elections  by  the  Ballot.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1832,  the  era  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  that  vote  by  Ballot  came 
much  mto  favour  with  the  general  public.  In  the  first  Session  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament,  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  secret 
voting  at  Parliamentary  elections;  but  the  measure  was  rejected  by  211 
votes  to  106,  and  thirty-nine  years  elapsed  before  the  question  was  settled. 
Mr.  Grote  espoused  it  as  his  peculiar  charge,  and  brought  it,  again  and 
again,  before  the  House.  He  was  succeeded,  as  the  annual  mover  of  the 
Ballot  resolution,  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  who,  in  1851,  by  a  majority  of  37, 
earned  his  motion,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  John  Bussell  and  the 
G^nremment.  Influenced  by  the  continued  recurrence  of  electoral  corruption. 
Lord  J.  Bussell  was  gradually  induced  to  avow  himself  as  almost  a  convert 
to  the  expediency  of  adopting  secret  voting.  Another  great  opponent,  who 
saw  reason  to  alter  his  views,  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1868,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Lord  Hartington,  elicited  such 
startling  evidence  of  widespread  corruption,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  many 
others,  conceived  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  practical  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  July,  1869,  the  Select  Committee  on  Electoral  Practices  reported  in 
favour  of  the  Ballot  as  a  measure  likely  to  put  an  end  to  many  gross  evils* 
and  to  mitigate  others.  The  Queen's  Speech  of  1871  called  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  subject  of  secret  voting,  and  accordingly  a  measure  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  passed  by  the  Conmions.  It  was,  however, 
late  in  the  Session,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  Bill  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Upper  House  on  August  tJie  8th,  and  was  read  a  first  time,  whereupon 
Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  notice  that,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  he  should  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
For  many  years  his  mind  had  been  made  up  on  the  subject.  In  1839, 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  he  quitted  England, 
called  on  him  in  his  London  house,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  the 
library.  He  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
this  country,  and  the  satisfaction  his  visit  to  it  had  given  him.  And  then — 
with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  which  so  startled  his  hearer,  that  forty-five 
years  afterwards,  when  recounting  to  the  writer  the  drcumstances,  he  depicted 
the  maimer  and  gestures,  and  recalled  the  actual  words  spoken  on  that 
occasion— "Above  all  things,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "resist  to  the  very  last 
the  introduction  of  the  Ballot ;  for  as  a  republican  I  tell  you  that  the  Ballot 


Theee  worda  were  never  forgotten ;  tad  it  hod  long  heeaa  tba  ambitiMi  of 
Lord  Shaftesbaiy  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  the  Honse  of  IJoida. 

On  the  IStb  of  Angnst  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  wss  mored  by  the 
Marqnis  of  Ripou,  and  Lord  Shafteebmj  rose  to  make  th«  motion  of  which 
be  had  giTen  notice.  He  protested  agunst  a  anbjeet  of  ancli  magnitude 
being  brought  before  them  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  Seeaiau.  It  had 
been  said  that  no  discnseion  was  necesewry  in  the  Honae  of  Lords — that  it 
was  pnreljr  a  House  of  Commons'  qneetaon.  To  this  Lord  Shafteabor; 
replied : — 

I  know  of  no  qaestlon  in  the  whole  history  of  I^lslatioa  whioh  Is  so  ochii- 
pletely  on  imperial  one.  Almost  any  question  hitherto  rabtnittdd  to  Tonr  House 
would  sink  in  oompariBon  with  it.  If  oarried,  it  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  but 
it  will,  at  all  eTants,  produce  serious  and  permanent  eSeots  on  the  oonatitntional 
habits,  on  the  '"■"'I'l  thoughte,  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  oountiy.* 

After  pointing  out  a  series  of  defects  in  the  meaanre,  and  denoimeiiig  it 
as  unworkable  with  its  "incoherent,  confused,  and  contradictory  details,"  he 
appealed  to  the  Honse  to  set  it  aside  until  the  next  Session,  simply  and  solely 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  then  haTO  foil,  free,  fur,  and  deliberate  discnsaion- 
A  debate  followed,  and  in  the  end  97  supported  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amend- 
ment, and  48  voted  for  the  second  reading,  and  so  the  Ballot  was  staved  off 
for  another  year. 

On  the  reintrodnction  of  the  Bill  in  June,  1672,  Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  and  dearly  set  forth  the  position  he  had 
taken  up,  which  was,  briefly,  as  follows : — The  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the 
previons  year  on  account  of  its  noTehy  and  its  groat  danger,  and  in  order 
that  the  oonutry  might  have  time  to  fuUy  consider  it.  Now  that  the  House 
had  expressed  its  views,  and  those  views  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  eonntiy. 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  offer  farther  opposition  to  the  Bill 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  the  attention  of  the  oonntiy  should 

not  be  called  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Shafteslmry 

proceeded  to  addnce  a  formidable  array  of  arguments  against  the  present 

oipedieiiej'  of  thosB  principles.    We  will  only  give  one  qnolation,  to  show 

«ie  teuor  of  the  ap^^cb  :— 

poiwiito^ ^ °*'Jfie*   **  '^*  B»lloti  becftUBe  it  gives  absolute  and  irresponsible 

girea  at  all  •/  **6rt      "^  those  who,  as  jet  at  least,  are  most  unfitted  to  use  it.     If 

•^saJn^  I  object  ^0»  1**  confided  cmly  to  the  highest  order  of  politioal  virtue, 

^  .^i^^^^^^use  yon  are  taking  away  from  the  great  mass  of  tba 

*  f^  •  H»iu»rf'»Dehrte^  wvUt  120i. 


; 
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Yoten,  Kod  all  the  workmg  people,  the  noble  aentlmeiit  of  publio  xespoiiBibility. 
I  hare  gone  among  the  working  people  for  some  forty  Tears ;  and  the  sentunent 
which  I  always  found  most  eleyating,  and  to  which  they  responded  most  hecurtily 
was  when  I  told  them  that  they  were  responsible  beings — ^responsible  to  Gk)d  and 
man,  and  that  thoy  ought  to  be  prond  to  disoharge  that  responsibility  in  the  eye 
of  day  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  community.  That  generous  sense  of  responsi- 
bility you  are  now  going  to  take  away — ^yoa  are  going  to  do  that  which  will 
enable  a  man,  and  indeed,  by  your  compulsory  system,  force  a  man,  to  slink  away 
like  a  creeping  animal ;  and  just  at  a  time  when  men  are  rising  to  a  sense  of 
their  dignity,  you  are  going  to  insist  that  they  shall  not  dare  to  declare  their 
sentiments,  nor  discharge  their  duty  in  the  face  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  object 
to  the  Bill,  again,  because— many  people  are  not  aware — ^that  there  is  no  middle 
place  in  England  between  Monarohy  and  a  Bepublic.  There  are  many  men  who 
by  a  Bepublic  mean  a  Govemment  consisting  of  the  best  men  known,  and  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good.  But  under  the  Ballot  yon  will  haye  nothing  of  the  kind. 
When  you  go  away  from  Monarchy — and  from  Monarchy  you  must  go  away 
nnder  the  Ballot — ^it  is  not  to  a  Bepublic  of  that  kind  you  will  come,  but  to  a 
Democracy,  and  that  too  when  you  will  have  upset  the  moral  sense  of  half  your 
people  by  your  system  of  secrecy.  Then  the  social  objections  to  the  Ballot  are 
▼ery  great  Many  men  will  pass  their  lives  under  suspicion,  for  the  hone^test 
can  never  prove  that  he  has  acted  up  to  his  declaration--4uid  you  will  thus  keep 
back  from  the  poll  the  best  of  the  electors,  who  will  rather  lose  their  vote  than 
be  subject  to  doubt  and  misrepresentation. 

4  • 

Eventually,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  and  it  was  useless  for  Lord 
Shafteebnry  to  protest  further  against  its  principle,  he  devoted  himself 
arduously  to  the  work  of  improving  it.  He  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  the  debate  became  so  personal  that  the  Order  of  the  House  as  to 
"  Asperity  of  Speech"  had  to  be  read.  One  proposal  of  his — ^that  the  hours 
of  polling  should  be  extended  to  8  p.m.  instead  of  4  p.m. — ^was  carried; 
another,  that  all  public-houses  should  be  dosed  during  polling  hours,  was 
rejected.* 

The  Bill  ultimately  became  law,  and  thus  "a  great  constitutional  change 
was  completed,  after  a  controversy  of  forty  years."  f 

Returning  now  to  the  Diary  for  1871,  we  find  the  following  entries 
shortly  after  the  record  of  the  debate  on  the  Ballot : — 

Aug.  16th.— A  great  many  abusive  anonymous  letters.  The  Daily  Newi  of 
Saturday  last  calls  me  "an  obtmstve  professor  of  street-comer  piety,"  &nd  adds 
that "  the  Pharisaism  of  Lord  S.  is  unimpeaehed  and  unimpeachable  t  **  **  Suoh 
honours  nion  to  her  hero  paid  1 " 

.  •  .  The  few  papers  that  attack  me  strike  all  of  them  on  the  same  key, 
«  his  Pharisaism"!    Beitsa    I  appeal  unto  0»wr,  the  Great  Cftsar  of  all. 

At  the  end  of  August,  health  having  been  partially  re-established  in  his 
household,  Lord  Shaftesbury  started  for  Scotland.  EUs  headquarters  were, 
as  usual,  with  his  friends  at  Castle  Wemyss,  but  some  time  was  spent  in 

^  Hansard,  cexL  1822,  1881, 184S;  oezii.  16, 18.  f  Annual  Begiater,  1872. 
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strong ;  OTer-anzions  for  saoceas,  over-f earful  of  failure,  easily  exalted,  aa  easily 
depressed ;  with  a  good  deal  of  ambition,  and  no  real  self-ooiifidenoe.  Weak  in 
debate,  and  incapable  of  any  effort,  without  some  preparation;  a  poor  and 
ineffective  orator,  thongh  foolishly  desirons  of  being  a  great  one.  Yet  I  have 
had  snooesses — great  successes — successes  for  a  time,  the  memory  of  which  has 
passed  away.  How  were  they  attained  ?  I  know  not.  The  only  qualities  I  can 
claim  for  myself  are  feeling,  perseverance,  and  conviction.  These,  I  suppose, 
have,  under  Gk)d,  brought  me  to  the  position  I  now  hold — a  position  of  notoriety 
and  even  of  reputation.  I  am  greatly  indebted,  generally  speaking,  to  the  Press. 
Throughout  my  career  much  assailed,  reviled,  oiJunmiated  by  every  one  without 
exception  at  times;  but  the  great  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  support, 
specially  the  Times,  to  whose  aid  I  attribute  many  a  prosperous  issue.  .  .  . 
But  feeling,  perseverance,  and  conviction,  which  would  be  very  useful  to  a  youn^r 
man  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  would  be  of  small  avail  to  an  old  one  at  the  close 
of  it  What,  then,  is  my  stock-in-trade  for  the  duties  of  the  next  Session,  whioh 
is  nearly  as  much  as  I  dare  hope  for — ^I  must  not  say  "  calculate  **  on  7  Well,  so 
far  as  I  can  estimate,  they  are  remnants  of  intellectual  power,  remnants  of 
influence,  reninantB  of  doings  considered  as  past  services,  remnants  of  zeal,  all 
backed  by  a  certain  amount  of  public  forbearance.    .    .    . 


Q  Q  2 


OHAPTEB   XX'*'" 


THB    SHADOW    or    DKXTH 


It  is  ft  coiDmonplMe  sajing  that  tiie  reil  vbidi  eorers  tfae  face  of  Fnturity  u 
woven  by  tbe  hind  of  Mercy.  Sat  the  sajing  is  tnie  nniTersaUf ,  and  it  wm 
specially  trae  in  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbnry  as  he  entered  Tigorooelj  opou 
a  new  year  in  a  foreign  land — little  dreaminK  that  it  was  to  be  the  saddest 
year  of  his  long,  erentfol  life.  In  bis  eiile  his  heart  ww  in  his  old  hanuts, 
and  we  find  him  lajing  his  plans  for  abundant  work  whenerer  he  sitoold  be 
able  to  retain  and  take  it  np  agtun.    Thos  he  writes  :— 

Jan.  6tb.— Hentone.  The  Ragged  Sohools  are  sinkhtg  lapldly.  To  attempt 
QieiT  prolonged  existence  will  be  a  wsate  of  time,  health,  and  strenKlii.  Host 
labour,  with  a  few  ohoeen  friends,  to  catch  the  waifs  and  Bbays,  and  bring-  them 
to  Christ.  Must  do  all  that  J  can — and  how  little  that  is  I — for  the  oemal 
mJBsiona  in  the  most  deepeiato  of  London  looalitjea,  Host  take,  for  the 
last  time,  chain  of  certain  BOcietieB,  and  oonoentrate  mj  powers  for  a  few 
things.    ,    ,    . 

Jan.  SSth. — How  sad,  how  jiainfolly  sod,  this  annnal  exile  from  home  I  What 
dntiea  are  n^leoted — what  oppartnnitiea  lost  I  The  letnin  to  Pailiament  b 
equally  sad,  for  I  leave  many  behind  me ;  but  I  lie  nnder  obligations  to  girt 
some  portion  of  my  time  to  Ood  and  man.  No  part  of  tbe  Session  may  be  loaL 
It  is  tlie  time  for  activity.  The  Seetion  ended,  all  is  broken  np,  and  with  the 
retnm  of  aatnmn,  when  oeefol  eerrioe  wonld  reoommenoe,  I  renew  my  exile.  O 
Ood,  have  mercy  upon  me  J     I  am  wrenched  to  the  very  core. 

Jan.  SOtb. — Yesleiday  Lome  and  Frinoeea  Louise  came  here  to  lancheon.  .  .  . 

Feb,  1st. — MuBt,  and  will,  do  mnoh  nnder  Ood's  blessing,  to  resist  diseat&blish- 
ment,  and  seonra  tiie  parochial  system.  Wonld  admit  any  wide  reforms,  oeotainl j 
to  the  extent  of  ezclnding  the  Bishops  from  the  Eonse  of  Lords. 

Feb.  7tb. — Parliament  met  yesterday.  It  will  be  a  Session  of  nsalla,  btr  mora 
than  either  the  Ckivermnent  or  Uie  Opposition  desire.    .    .    . 

The  next  entry  in  Uie  Diary  was  written  ii 
the  17th  of  February.  Two  days  later  he  o 
House  of  Ziords  his  Eccleriastical  Courts  BUI,  snd  an  Ecdesiastieal  Courts 
Bill  No.  2j  or  Frocednte  Bill,  The  second  reading  of  the  ftomer  was 
carried  'ritigjjt  a  division,  and  passed  ancceesfolly  throng^h  all  its  stages  in 
the  Hoaa^  Lords,  bnt  was  thrown  out  in  the  Ocanmons.    The  bte  of  the 

^l     %%>  **■-  '"^"^^  «"*^  =- 

^^      -^^r^ten  in  Honae  of  Lords  last  night,  by  21  to  14,  on  Bill  t 
<h.\  ^^^^xtMi  for  admitting  laity  to  proseoote  without  Interreatiai  of 
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the  Biflhop.  Bvezy  one,  except  the  Ajrohbishop  of  Oanterbory,  deserted  me.  l^e 
Bill  was  the  enactment  of  one  clause,  moved  in  Oommittee  by  Lord  Cairns,  and 
supported  by  Lord  Westbozy ;  neither  of  these  was  there  to  Tote.  Romilly, 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  a  great  ^  professor  of  aid,"  went  away ;  and  eveiy  Bishop 
saying  the  Primate,  was  in  the  majority. 

Feb.  24th. — ^Bomilly  has  written  me  a  kind  explanation.  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  had  a  great  victory.  .  .  .  Matter 
was  pre-arranged  as  a  party  move  between  the  Conservatives  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

The  27th  of  Febmaiy  was   memorable.    It  was  the  day  of   National 

Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  illness  which 

had  seriously  threatened  his  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  the  Countess  as 

follows  :— 

Lord  Shq/teshurf  to  Lady  8hafte$hwry, 

Fehruary  27th,  1872, 

Half -past  seven. 

Dearest  Mik, — The  day  has  opened  well,  blessed  be  Qcd.  No  rain,  no  special 
fog,  and  even  a  faint  burst  of  blue  in  the  sky.  If  we  have  a  dry  day  let  us  be 
tJiankful. 

I  shall  start  firom  here  at  half-past  nine,  as  the  steamboat  will,  leptve  the 
Stairs  at  half-past  ten.  The  Peers  and  House  of  Commons  may  go  in  "plain 
clothes  *'  like  detectives.  We  shall  have  to  walk  from  St  Paul's  Wharf  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  back  again ;  but  it  will  be  short,  easy,  and  safe. 

Sydney  gave  me  a  ticket  for  Yea.*  She  was  indisposed  to  go.  But  she  might 
have  accompanied  me  by  water  and  back  again. 

Tell  Sisseyt  that  her  brougham  has  been  of  mighty  use  to  me.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  hire  horses ;  and  when  I  sent  to  Jay^s  yesterday,  for  a 
carriage  to  take  me  this  morning,  I  learned,  to  my  horror,  that  every  vehicle  had 
been  pre-engaged  for  some  weeks.  Providentially  old  Edy  t  dined  here ;  and 
with  all  the  grace  of  condescension,  and  the  due  sense  of  the  oligation  that 
property  confers,  offered  his  conveyanoe.  He  himself,  like  St.  Paul,  **  is  minded 
to  go  afoot"  And  he  is  right,  for  woe  to  the  "  riders  in  carriages  **  who  do  not 
start  at  least  four  or  five  hours  before  the  procession.  Why,  even  yesterday  I 
was  kept  a  long  while  in  St.  James's  Street,  though  pressed  to  get  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  "What's  all  this?"  I  said  to  the  cab-driver.  "Oh!  it's  to  see  them 
preparations." 

I  rejoice  in  this  manifestation  of  feeling.  It  is  something  gathered  out  of 
the  wreck  of  all  hereditary  attachments ;  and,  may-be  (God  may  be  merciful  to 
us  I)  the  seed-plot  of  better  things  in  this  ancient  kingdom. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  not  ashamed,  in 
these  days,  to  join  in  a  great  national  act  of  religion.  In  the  vast  majority  there 
may  be  no  sentiment  of  the  kind,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  willing  acceptance 
of  it,  and  not,  as  there  would  be  in  Paris,  a  satanical  rejection  of  it 

Bat  I  must  be  off.    God,  in  His  goodness,  protect  you  all  I  S. 

*  His  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Templemore. 

t  His  daughter-in-law,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

i  His  son,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 


JUy  mMtingB  tne  JUaacMion  Act  lonuea  Uia  pnncipai  topic  ol  ma  aoareoses, 
some  of  which,  from  their  Tehemenoe,  and  the  divided  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, bronght  Hm  into  conflict  with  friends  almost  as  much  as  with  fo«*. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  opentions  of  the  Ragged  Sdiools  was  Ua 
special  "  sore  point." 

It  was  his  natural  tempenunent  to  take  a  dark  view  of  things,  and,  as  we 
■hall  see  by-and-by ,  the  f  eaia  he  entertained  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  groond- 
less.  The  old  sfstem,  to  which  be  was  attached,  was  materiaUj  all«Ted,  Imt 
new  derelopments  <A  the  same  work  to<^  place,  and  the  operationa  of  tlie 
Bagged  School  Union  were  as  sucoesafnl  in  the  fntot^  although  in  dUCerent 
wajs,  as  thej  had  been  heretofore. 

Despite  his  gloomy  apptehensions,  he  had,  even  then,  manj  eheering 
hopes,  and  we  find  t*™  writing:^ 

Uarah  l«th.— Bagged  School  prina  last  night.  .  .  .  Talk  of  tiw  "Baal 
Presence  "  I    Our  Lord  was  as  mnoh  there  last  night  as  at  any  time  or  an; 

On  the  day  the  entiy  quoted  abore  was  written,  he  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Lady  Shaftesbniy  : — 

Lord  Bhi^UtlnnTi  to  Lady  Shi^tetbury. 

March  1«A,  I87i 
Dbabest  Mih, — I  hare  jiut  had  time  to  dine  on  my  return  from  the  Hooss 
of  Lords,  where  I  enjoyed  fonr  horns  on  the  Eocleaiastii^  Coorte  Bill,  and  I  tiy 
to  write  you  a  short  note  for  to-morrow's  post. 

Tea  has  gone  to  dine  with  Anne.  I,  myself,  went  to  the  Lerie  at  Bnokingham 
Palace.  The  Queen  received  us  in  penon,  and  was  gradoos.  She  asked  afte^ 
yoD,  and  flien  I  passed  on.  It  was  very  f  nil,  very  nninteiesting,  and  Uie  lOoms 
contrasted  nnfavoniably  with  the  Palace  at  3t.  James's. 

Gigaa  *  was  delightfoL  He  came  rushing  into  toy  room :  "  Qran'pa,  I  want 
to  see  yon  dressed."  "  Very  well,  so  you  shall,  when  my  fine  things  are  tm." 
"  Why  do  you  drees  so  early  t"  "  Beoanae  the  Queen  tells  us  to  come  early."  Then 
B  thousand  questions. 

The  Dwarf  *  was  very  graoious  when  I  went  up-Btaire  to  see  her,  and  allowed 

me  to  kin  both  cheeks.    You  perceive  that  I  have  got  into  the  fogrammio  period 

■°^"a>  pasaii^  rapidly  into  the  r^ons  of  twaddle. 

aaua  th^'^^  (jorreot :  "  Many  a  tme  word  is  spoken  In  jest."    However,  people 

Qj^^^.      '^'(ae       ^  jnuch  more  in  my  old  age  than  they  did  in  my  youth.    I  am 

fiavBti^^f        £}Ii  all  sides ;  and  Ood,  as  ever,  is  my  only  Friend.    Neverthelees, 

^OBODotn  At  *W^         of  all  the  children  of  poverty  and  sorrow,  and  I  valne  them, 

^"'^  ^t  ^Jr^^Z^tiage  to  say  how  much,  beyond  the  opinion  of  all  the  literaiy, 

"*  'Ki'tf'tii   A,  «*^    «Jid  social  magnatee  that  the  world  poBsesees,    Love  to  aU. 
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Nearly  everj  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  the  Cotrnteas,  and,  as  the 
Diary  suffered  in  consequence,  ve  insert  a  few  of  the  letters  here  :-^ 

Lord  Shqftethury  to  Lady  Shqftoiburf. 

March  l%th,  1872. 

Deabest  Mm, — ^Yonr  letter  filled  me  with  terror.  Gkxi  be  pndaed  for  the 
better  intelligenoe  you  haye  sent  to-day. 

Sir  H.  Holland  has  just  been  to  see  me,  and  ask  a  question.  He  is  an  astoundin^r 
man  for  eig^hty-f our  years  of  age.  Korthbrook  oalled  on  me  to  take  leave.  He 
had  mentioned  many  Indian  subjects  a  few  days  ago.  He  resumed  them  to-day, 
and  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  weight  and  greatness  of  the  duties  he  was 
about  to  discharge. 

People  began  their  calls,  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  half -past  one  I  had 
not  had  time  to  sha^^e.  I  write  this  hurried  note  and  must  go  off  to  Ohancery 
Lane.    May  Gkxi  be  with  you.  8. 


Lord  SJwftethiry  to  Lady  Shqfteshury. 

March  2\gt,  1872. 

Deabest  Mik. —  .  .  .  God  be  praised  that  Gonty  is  better,  as  you  tell  ma 
in  your  letter  of  19th.  I  entirely  ax»proTe  your  precautions,  though  I  trust  that 
they  were  not  quite  necessary.  Never  mind  causing  me  any  distress.  Tell  me 
the  whole  truth,  and  leave  me  to  supplicate  Almighty  God. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  snow  very  hard.  I  am  writing,  at  one  o'clock,  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  grateful  that  I  have  a  roof  over  my  head  and  a  fire  to  sit  by. 

I  had  a  very  favourable  meeting  last  night  at  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company. 
There  was  neither  unbelief  nor  disloyalty  manifested;  but  the  reverse.  We 
began  with  "  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  ended  with  "  God  save  the  Queen.'* 

But  we  had  such  a  piece  of  music — a  sonata,  a  capriocio,  a  wild  dream— on 
the  pianoforte,  by  a  young  lady  1  I  thought  that  it  would  never  end ;  so  great 
was  its  variety  of  roaring  and  mewing,  enormous  thumps  on  the  keys,  and  then 
almost  silence,  that  we  applauded  in  joy,  several  times  before  it  was  over. 

Gigas  would  insist  on  seeing  my  hair  cut  to-day ;  but  he  would  not  allow  his 
own  to  be  touched.  He  is  wonderfully  systematic,  and  hates  change.  At  break* 
fast,  I  gave  Sybil  her  sugar  on  my' right  hand,  and  offered  some  to  Gigas  on  my 
left.  *'  No,"  he  said,  *<  on  the  other  side.**  He  was  accustomed  to  the  right ;  he 
would  not  alter,  and  so  round  he  went. 

I  am  going  to  have  here,  to-morrow,  a  regular  tea-fight.  I  have  invited  sixty 
heads  of  missions,  in  the  lower  jmrts  of  London,  to  come  and  give  me  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity  under  those  forms.  Lots  of  sandwiches, 
tea,  coffee,  cakes,  bread-and-butter,  and  plenty  of  speeches.  The  "  Invites  "  have 
made  quite  a  stir :  and  Spurgeon  has  written  for  cards  to  be  sent  to  two  of  his 
friends. 

'*  All  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  ChrisfBL**  We  are  getting 
worse  and  worse.  It  is  hasardous  to  mention  the  Bible  on  a  platform,  lest  we 
should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  School-question.  I,  at  least,  do  not  mince 
matters ;  and  I  stand  up  for  Grod's  Word,  as  the  basis  of  education,  wherever  I  go 
I  shall  so<ni  be  ''  burked."    Meanwhile,  God  bless  you  alL  B. 


oonld  onlj  be  obUined  by  Bgencj',  Uid  (lg«iicf  required  time  and  moneT. 
Eecleaiastioal  qaealiotu  were  growing  in  nnmber  and  importance,  and  in 
each  fre«h  controTeray  he  was  called  upon  to  take  -a  leading  part.  To  some 
of  these  things  reference  is  made  in  tbe  following  extracts  from  the  Siaiy : — 

Ua7  4tli.— To-day,  meeting  at  my  honae,  of  oleiicy  and  one  ot  two  laity,  to 
ooniuder  Chnroli  Befonn.  Some  tliirty  prcaent,  and  the  wholB  waa  in  »  wife, 
pions,  ClhriBtian  spirit  fitmok  amaxiagly  by  the  testimony  of  the  vioan  of 
Rieat  parishes  to  tbe  avertion  of  the  laity  to  the  pnbllo  recital  of  the  Creed  of 
Ht  Athanasiiia.  .  .  .  All,  indeed,  gnre  eridenoe  alike.  Convocation,  however, 
reprasentlng,  in  fact,  neither  cler^  noi  laity,  has  deoided  t^  other  way. 

May  I7th. — Sl^  Qilea.  ,  ,  .  Deep  in  Chnmh  Reform  j  deep  in  an  ende>' 
TOur  to  make  Uie  Athanaaian  Creed  no  longer  an  ofFenee.  The  world  la  rising 
against  it.  And,  donbtleas,  many  desire  a  change  in  onr  eerrioe  beoanae  the; 
hate  the  Creed  itself.  Bnt  a  doonment,  however  snblime  and  tme,  yet  homaa. 
most  not  be  foroed  on  nnwilling  ears.  Onr  Lord  Himself  giTca  us  a  tmIb,  "  I 
have  many  things  to  tell  yoa  of,  bnt  yon  cannot  bear  them  now."  So  it  is  with 
Hie  serrants.  I  have  nndertaken  a  daring  scheme.  I>elBne  has  promised  me 
full  support    I  shall  be  fleroely  assailed. 

May  25th. — TcHlay  will  appear  la  TimM  my  letter  on  the  Athanaeian  Creed 
I  ahall  need  a  skin  like  a  rhiuooeroe  towithstutd  thefnryof  m7enemiee,Bnd  the 
"  eandonr  "  of  my  friends.    .    ,    . 

Among  the  misceUaneona  efforts  of  the  Session  were  the  aeeonding'  of  sn 
address  of  sympathy  and  condolence  t«  Lady  Mayo,  in  which  he  paid  a  graee- 
fnl  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Governor- Genend  of  India,  who  was  cmelly 
aesasainated  on  the  6th  of  Febmaiy;  an  able  speech  in  support  of  Lord 
Bnckhurst's  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Acrobats  and  Small  Children  £rom  the 
eraeltieB  practised  upon  them  by  their  employere ;  aa  well  aa  incessant  wrark 
on  Ibe  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  and  the  Ballot  Bill,  to  which  w«  have 
already  referred. 

Some  of  the  pleasant  inddente  of  the  year  are  thus  referred  to : — 

Ang.   26tli.— The  autumn  mancenvrea  in  Dorset  very  snocesafn].    Went  co 

Frfdsj-  to  Portman's,  who  took  me  to  headqnartore  and  the  camp.     Saw  fifteen 

thousand  m^^  in  line  on  Blandford  Downs ;  and  heard  from  Quirk,  the  rector, 

^ai  their  oo^^^et  in  a  moral  point  of  view  had  been  meet  eioeUent    On  Satm^ 

bytbg£^^ii3ij  fiO^J  ten  thousand  strong  took  possession  of  Bottle-Bnah,  ales* 

^T-jj      *e  .      ^e^^"^B  ""  order,  discipline,  and  good-humour. 
"^^   '   ^  ,  jnove  from  St  Giles's  to-day.    Another  corps  takes  their  place 


-  ui        i^/^i^t  tiem.    Had  my  poor  dear  wife  been  well,  we  might  hare 
_^     ^'fl.  ^  \P^.,^  boepllallty.    As  for  the  men,  I  have  done  my  best,  givin? 
■Wfe^***^  W^^-*J^/  the  woods  for  shelter,  the  gardens  for  amusement,  and  tb( 
'^   A    K  ^^^    ^hi^-    I  mnet  run  down  directly  to  give  tliem  greetins. 
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every  one  in  raptimt  wiiih  the  oonntry  for  all  porpoaeB.  Took  ihe  General  and 
hie  Staff  a  long  ride  oyer  Pentiidge  Hill.  He  gare  me  afterwards  a  parade,  sham 
fight,  and  mardh  past.  Tmly  magnifioentb  llie  second  army  as  noble  in  eyery 
respeot  as  the  first. 

Sept.  2nd. — Went  over  to  sham  fight  at  Blandf oid,  and  other  manoBuyres — 
the  Dnke  of  Oambridge  and  Prinoe  of  Wales  being  present.  The  scene  was  very 
l^rrand.  .  .  .  Letter  that  I  had  written  to  the  Timetf  and  which  appeared  on 
Saturday,  seems  to  haye  g^yen  great  satisfaction. 

Althoagh  in  some  respects  Lord  Shafteebnry  was  a  proud  man,  in  other 
respects  he  had  not  a  particle  of  pride  in  him.  On  the  grand  occasion  of  the 
army  encamping  on  his  estate*  he  set  forth  in  his  little  open  carriage  to  meet 
the  G^eneral  and  hia  Staff.  On  the  road  he  met  an  old  woman  hobbling 
along ;  he  at  once  stopped,  gave  her  his  place  in  the  carriage,  and  himself 
mounted  the  box !  In  this  way  he  drove  up  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  be 
receiyed  with  all  military  honours,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  in 
absolute  unconsciousness  that  there  was  anything  singular  in  the  manner  of 
hisarriysl! 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Diary  that  a  great  weight  was  upon  the  spirit  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  was  depressed  and  dejected;  an  undefined  fore- 
shadowing of  evil  rose  "  vaporous,  like  the  night  mist  over  meadow  lands." 
He  gives  no  expression  to  any  presentiment ;  he  utters  no  word  of  foreboding; 
and  yet,  for  many  months,  there  are  traces  of  a  shrinking  from  some  unknown 
cup  of  sorrow  awaiting  him. 

As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  arisoi,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so,  often,  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  eyents,  stride  on  before  the  eventB, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

It  was  80  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  case,  and  in  nothing  was  it  more  plainly 
expressed  than  in  the  exquisite  tenderness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  warm 
glowing  love  of  the  one  wbo  had  made  his  home  bright  and  beautiful  for  so 
many  years,  who  had  entered  with  affectionate  seal  into  all  his  plans  and 
purposes,  and  especially  those  which  lay  nearest  his  own  heart  for  the  welfare 
of  neglected  and  desolate  little  ones ;  who  had  stimulated  his  faith  by  her  own 
piety ;  who  had  smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  his  path  by  her  own  self-sacrifice 
and  self-devotion ;  and  who  had  been,  as  he  often  said,  "  God's  best  gift  to 
him."    Thus,  when  he  visits  Panshanger,  her  early  home,  he  writes : — 

Hay  28th. — ^Panshanger.  The  place  is  beautifnl,  but  it  makes  me  very 
melancholy.  What  changes  I  how  many  have  passed  from  the  faoe  of  the  earth  1 
Not  only  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  but  so  many  notorious  in  politics,  literature, 
■odety.  Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  first  knew  it.  The  seven  first,  I  lived 
here,  when  in  the  country,  almost  exclusively.  They  were  happy  years,  and  God 
knows  that  my  dear  and  precious  wife  has  done  her  best  to  make  the  end  as 
joyous  as  the  beginning. 
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Lord  John  Ruuell  to  Zor<7 

>KAK  AsHLET, — ^I  bave  written  to-day  to  *' 
iT  of  bi«,  to  say  that  the  Queen  will  direct  a  f 
'ont  of  the  cholera. 

[be  Tiaitation  of  this  disease  has  indeed  taken  n 
STow  aa  to  yonr  own  health.    Garliale  wriu> 
don,  and  I  think  you  owe  it  to  your  family 
which  ia  so  necessary  to  you.    Had  I  foKseia 
5re,  I  could  hardly  hare  propoeed  the  ofl: 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  satasf^kctioa  of  b.. 
of  your  feUow-cteatai«a  ia  a  wi^  that  ha-* 
a. 
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On  Sunday,  Kith  S^p4«iaWr.  ^i^ 
ring  the  preecduur  'k^^  ibe 
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iBiutioi,  aeyotea,  suDpie-iieaTtea,  ana  oaptivAting  inie  sue  tus  Men,  ana  u,  to 
me  I  And  what  »  motliar  I  Ah,  Lord,  give  me  gxuoe  to  thank  niee  eTennore, 
•nd  lejoioe  in  Th;  iroodness.  Send  forth  Thy  H0I7  Spirit  on  ns,  and  lead  ni  yet 
in  the  in,j  oC  eerrioe,  obedienoe,  and  of  love  I  Bat  she  is  still  absent  1  G«d,  in 
Thy  mercy,  brin|;  her  home  ipeedily  and  faCely,  and  with  her,  my  poor,  preoioiia, 
iuflering  Conty  I    ,    .    . 

That  prajer  was  answered.  The  mother  and  dan^ht«r  returned  speedilj 
and  safelj,  but  in  the  face  <d  the  invalid  the  sentence  of  death  was  written- 
It  was  neceesary  for  her  to  go  almost  immediately  to  Halvern.  While  than, 
orerstrang  by  excessiTe  watchfolueea  and  nnrHing,  the  health  of  Lady 
Sbafteebiuy  gave  way.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  bear  tlie  ionmey,  she 
returned  to  Loudon,  where,  with  her  constitutional  strength  and  ths  change 
of  ur,  it  was  thought  she  wonid  soon  be  restored  to  healtti. 

The  progress,  however,  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  advisafals  that  the  boat 
medical  skill  should  be  songlit : — 

Sept.  30th. — Loudon.  Arrived  on  Satuiday  night.  To-day  Qoll  has  spoken 
omiuonsly,  and  taUti  of  hers  as  a  "  g'rave  case."  I  am  terrified  ;  and  yet  I  think 
he  has  spoken  beyond  Ma  knowledge.  Oui  only  hope  now,  as  ever,  ia  in  Ood. 
He  can  bless  the  art  of  the  physician. 

On  the  let  of  October  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  was  called  in,  and  on  th« 
following  day  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 

Sometimes  a  roan's  character  is  best  revealed  by  wliat  he  says  and  does  in 
the  midst  of  great  crises  which  touch  the  Tery  centre  of  his  life.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  believed  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  in  the  affectionate  sympathy 
of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  crashing  anxiety  he  wrote  to  llr.  Oraman, 
(d  the  Golden  Lane  Costers'  Mission,  thus ; — 

Zerd  ShaftetHry  to  Mr.   W.  J.  Orman. 

September  SOfJt,  1S72. 
I>BAB  Obshav, — I  am  writing  to  you  with  the  rei7  pan  my  oostermonger 
friends  gave  me  i  it  has  been,  and  it  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  of  great  nae  to  nie  on 
many  oooasions.  Bat  now  I  must  ask  my  ezoellent  brothers  and  sisters  in  Qolden 
Lane  to  aid  me  by  their  prayers.  Hy  wife  and  daughter  have  been  very  ill ;  and 
there  is  stall  danger, 

I  beliere  diqo^  in  the  prayers  of  OhriEtian  people ;  and  I  know  that  there  are 

man^  among' ^^ bo  do  not  forget  me.     Our  Lord  teaches  us  that  there  is  mighty 

poirerfn  tbef^^j^ti  suppUoationB  of  the  poor,    Theohildren,  too,  must  remembw 
me,  as  I  iapg  «membered  them. 

^J'Octit^     *^^  yon.  8HA*T-MUBT. 
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For  some  days  after  thia  Ijidy  ShafteBbnry  appeared  to  be  rapidlj 
regainmg  health,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  she  was  able  to  take  the  ur  in 
a  short  carriage  driye.  But  in  the  evening  there  was  a  serious  relapse,  and 
on  the  following  day — ^while  his  heart  was  breaking — ^Lord  Shaftesborj 
tamed  to  his  Diary,  with  that  strange  instinct  which  had,  all  his  life,  made  it 
to  him  as  a  saf ety-yalye  for  ponring  oat  the  pent-ap  fires  of  his  sool,  and 
wrote: — 

Octb  15th. — ^Minny,  my  own  MInny,  is  gone.  God  took  her  sool  to  Himself  at 
about  twelre  o'clock  this  morning.  She  has  entered  into  her  rest,  and  has  left  as 
to  feel  the  loss  of  the  puresti  gentlest,  kindest^  sweetest,  and  most  confiding  spirit 
that  ever  lived.  Oh,  my  God,  what  a  blow  I  Bat  we  bow  before  Thee  in  resig- 
nation and  sorrow.  Almost  her  last  words  were,  "None  bat  OhriBt,  none  but 
Christ"  •  .  .  What  a  placable  spirit  I  what  a  i)ower  to  forgive !  and  what  a 
sablime  power  to  forget!  Somehow  or  other  her  heart  could  not  retain  the 
impression  of'  an  affront  or  a  harshness.  What  do  I  not  owe  to  her,  and  to  Thee, 
O  God,  for  the  gift  of  hert  But  now  to-night  will  be  a  terrible  event.  For  the 
first  time  I  must  omit  in  my  prayers  the  name  of  my  precious  Minny. 

On  the  19ih  of  October  the  remains  of  Lady  Shaftesbury  were  committed 
to  the  grave  in  the  little  village  church  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles.  A  simple 
tablet  near  the  family  pew  bears  a  tribute  "  To  the  Memory  of  a  wife,  as 
good,  as  true,  and  as  deeply  beloved,  as  GUkL,  in  His  undeserved  mercy,  ever 
gave  to  man." 

From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  wrote  a  most  kind  and  touehing 
autograph  letter,  to  tiie  humble  Bagged  School  teacher  and  the  illiterate 
eoflter,  expressions  of  sympathy  poured  in  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

When  the  devoted  mother,  who  had  watched  her  suffering  child  with 
unweaTying  solicitude,  was  called  away,  it  seemed  impossible  that  Lady 
Constance  Ajshley  could  survive  the  shock.  But  she  rallied,  and  then  her 
only  hope  of  recovery,  the  physicians  said,  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beneath  the  sheltor  of  those  rocks  that  shut  out  the  northern  blasts, 
and  where,  on  former  occasions,  she  had  found  the  bright  sunshine  of  summer 
in  the  time  of  winter. 

It  would  be  irreverent  to  add  a  single  word  to  the  simple  and  touching 
beauty  of  the  following  narrative :— * 

Oct.  26th. — ^Mentone,  Mentone,  say  the  doctors ;  but  how  get  her  there  ?  How 
find  her  strength  for  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  ?  How  get  her  across  the 
water  in  wind  and  rain?  We  are  painfully  harassed.  God  be  gracious  to  us, 
and  shine  upon  us,  and  open  a  way  for  our  escape.    O  Christ,  hear  me  I    ...    . 

Nov.  Ist. — To  St  Giles  on  1st  for  business,  sad,  solitazy,  and  silent.  .  .  • 
When  dark,  crept  into  the  church,  and  prayed  to  God  in  peace,  though  not  in 
happiness,  near  her  dear  resting  place.    .    .    . 

Nov.  13th. — ^Mentone.  Journey  very  tedious  and  very  sorrowfoL  Arrived 
here  stiU  more  sorrowful.  I  could  admire  nothing,  enjoy  nothing,  for  she  was 
not  here  to  share  it  with  me.  Coniy  well,  and  not  tired.  If  the  Lord  will,  I 
must  live  for  her  sake.     How  sad,  how  forlorn,  how  isolated,  in  her  sick 


Dea  lat. — SondAy.  More  than  a  weak  to-daj  of  deep  anxiety.  Contj ,  mj 
bleeted  Coiit;r<  attacked  tj  Inflammatioii  of  the  liver.  The  farer  now  goa^  b; 
Ood'B  meroy,  but  the  weaknew  is  terrible.  The  preoiona  child  ia  dpe  for  hesTen 
— resigned,  meek,  patiant,  luring,  and  fnll  of  faith  in  her  adorable  Savioni.  And 
jet  mf  fleeh  cries,  fitaj,  stay,  •tay.  Not  ao  she ,'  the  ia  ready,  nay  almoaC 
deeiroiu  to  be  frone. 

Deo.  Stb. — At  no  time  so  deep  the  aeiuatioii  of  being  left  alone  aa  at  sunset 
But  the  promiM  of  our  Iiord,  and  Uie  enjoined  ptayer,  "Come,  Iiord  Jesna, 
ootne  qnickly,"  lennite  na.  How  do  I  bleM  His  ho^  name  tJiat  He  bad  pnt  it 
into  har  deai  heart  thna  to  pray  1 

Deo.  12th. — How  vonderfnl,  and  how  aolitary,  as  I  look  at  tiie  setting  inn. 
and  remember  that  my  Min,  my  preoioiu  Min,  has  (tone  from  m»— nerer  to 
retom  I  Bnt  may  I  not  aay,  and  hope,  with  David,  "  I  shall  go  to  het,  Uioogb 
ahe  will  not  return  to  me " !  Blessed,  dearest,  truest,  tenderest  of  women  t 
Qod'B  pceoioiiB  and  most  merciful  gift  to  me. 

Deo.  IStb. — M  htJf-paat  one  this  day  Qod  took  tlie  sonl  of  my  bl«Bsed  Coatj 
to  Himself.  Never  was  a  death  w  joyous,  so  peaoefnL  Heaven  itself  seemed 
opened  before  her  eyes.  "  Chriat  is  vety  near  me,"  she  said,  and  when  I  reminded 
her  of  ber  mother's  favonrita  line,  "  Simply  to  Hiy  Croes  I  oUng,"  she  ezpandtd 
her  bands,  her  whole  face  beamed  wilii  the  liveliest,  happieat  amile  I  ever  saw, 
and  she  Inolined  her  head  towards  me  in  asaent  quite  emltlng.  What  an  and  t 
How  oertain  her  eternal  bliat  How  certain  the  wlah  of  her  heart  to  join  her 
precious  mother  1  It  ia  almost  impossible  to  weep  even  for  ouraalTea,  when  wa 
think  of  it ;  so  trnly  blessed  is  her  state,  so  woaderfnJ  her  departure  from  tlds 
world.  Bat,  0  Qod,  to  as,  what  a  loo*  I  and  specially  to  Hilda  and  Cecil ;  what 
a  loss  I  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  them  I    They  are  young,  and  I  am  old. 

Deo.  IBth. — Preparing  for  departure  aesoon  as  possible.  Ood  grant  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  beantifDl  plaoe,  and  I  wish  the  people  every  blesung.  But  I  return  with 
joy.    And  yet  it  is  endeared  to  me  because  Hinny  and  Conty  loved  it,    .    .     . 

Half  an  hour  or  mrae  before  bar  death,  she  became  suddenly  quite  herself,  as 
in  days  of  atrengtli  and  of  joy.  She  sat  up  in  bod,  har  face  was  radiant  vrith 
inward  pleasure,  she  spoke  to  every  one  around.  "  Dearest  papa,"  aaid  the 
blesaed  child,  "do  not  give  way."  "I  want  to  bless  you  now  for  all  that  yon 
have  tanfrht  me."  Darling  girl,  she  taught  me,  in  one  half-hour,  more  than  I  had 
imparted  in  her  whole  life.  Cecil,  not  knowing  it  to  be  a  text  of  special  charm  to 
her,  said,  'To  jqb  to  live  Is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  "Oh  yes,  oh  yee,"  she  re- 
plied, aU  be^mjj^g  with  delight,  "  thank  yon,  thank  yon."  Then  it  was  that  I  quoted 
Aw- motfcar'a  «o-jrf,  "Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  olmK."  and  then  it  was  that  she  seemed 
''<""/jw'*^*h  tmJi^^  Soon  after  she  exclaimed,  "I  know  that  I  am  going  todie, 
•ia  waa»n^h^  -V-"  ^"^  these  Words  she  fell  into  a  soft  eleep.  In  a  ebort  time 
"""^  d^^^  •  *^^  "^  '^^  oonld  mark  the  moment  of  departure.  "  I  have  aeea 
ill  ^^     ^  •>**ly  Chriatian  people."  said  the  nurse ;  "but  I  havo  never 
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seen  anTthing  approaohixig  to  this.  I  can  onlj  call  it  angelio.'*  And  so  it  was. 
And  were  there  not  angels  present  7  Might  thej  not  hare  waited  to  carry  her,  as 
the  J  carried  Lazarus  7  Was  her  blessed  mother  there  7  Was  onr  own  most  dear 
Lord  far  off  7  She  said  "  Christ  is  yerj  near ;  *'  she  mnst^  I  think,  have  perceived 
something  that  we  did  not. 

I  will  ever  maintain  that  this  was  a  striking  and  special  mercy  vonchsafed  by 
Almighty  God,  not  only  to  mitigate  our  sorrow,  bat  positively  to  raise  ns  into 
joy.  Neither  speech  nor  writing  can  adequately  describe  what  it  was.  The 
sodden  change  was  like  a  resnireotion ;  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  inspired,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with  the  calmness  of  Heaven  around  her,  her  face 
actually  shone.  O  merciful  and  Heavenly  Father,  may  our  souls,  washed  and 
purified  by  the  all-atoning  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son  onr  Saviour,  myself  and  my 
children  who  yet  survive,  be  found  at  last  in  Thy  adorable  presence  with  my 
beloved  wife  and  beloved  daughter,  Thine  own  inestimable  gifts,  to  dwell  with 
Thee  in  safety  and  in  X)eaoe  for  ever  and  for  ever.  And,  O  God,  may  I  pray  that 
oar  other  blessed  and  pious  children,  gone  before  us,  Francis,  Maurice,  and  Mary, 
may  be  with  us,  for  truly  did  they  love  Thee  and  Thy  blessed  Son. 

Deo.  28th. — ^London.  Yesterday  consigned  to  the  grave,  in  the  vault  at  St» 
Giles,  the  remains  of  my  precious  beloved  angelic  daughter.  The  day  dark  and 
irloomy ;  but  as  we  started  on  the  procession  the  sun  came  out,  like  a  smile  from 
Heaven,  and  retired  again  when  all  was  over.  Whether  special  or  not,  I  bless 
God  for  the  cheerful  sign« 
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"NoTHiBO  can  happen  to  a.  man — no  loss,  no  tribnUtion — whieh  may  not 
leave  him  stronger,  better,  more  full  of  apiritnal  reaoorcea  tb&n  it  found  him, 
if  onlj  he  hu  m&de  aare  of  God,  and  of  the  perfect  ends  towards  which,  alona 
and  for  erer,  God  condact«  Hia  own."  *  Such  waa  the  effect  of  the  diacipline 
of  suffering  on  Lord  Shaftesbiuy.  He  was  cast  down,  bnt  not  destrojed ; 
and  within  three  months  of  the  time  when  the  gniTe  closed  OTer  his  belored 
onea  he  was  again  in  the  midst  of  hia  old  work,  toiling  with  a  vigour  that  had 
never  been  aorpaaaed.  "  Tribnlation  worketh  experience,"  and  to  the  poor, 
the  sofFeiing,  and  the  ead,  he  went  forth  from  hia  own  grief  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  aympathj,  and  powers  wakened  into  frMh  activity,  conee- 
cr8**d  afresh  by  sorrow.  For  tie  neit  few  years  his  energy  was  little  short 
of  marvellons ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  endurance ;  every  hoar  of 
every  day,  and  almost  every  minnte  of  every  honr,  had  ita  pre-arranged  doty. 
The  eense  that  the  night  waa  coming,  when  no  man  can  work,  made  vivid  to 
him  constantly  by  the  memory  of  hia  bereavements,  epnrred  him  on  to  new 
endeavours.  The  mere  bodily  fatigne  involved  in  constant  jonrneyinga,  in 
monotonous  "  churs  "  for  three,  five,  or  six  honrs  a  day ;  the  perambnlationi 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  the  consequent  irregularity  in  hie  honre  for 
meals  and  rest ;  the  early  morninga  and  late  nights ;  all  these  things  wonld  have 
taxed  the  vigonr  of  a  yonng  man  iu  the  early  prime  of  life,  bnt  in  a  man  who 
had  passed  the  allotted  threeaeore  years  and  ten,  whose  health  was  shattered, 
and  whose  nervona  system  waa  overstrained,  mch  labonrn  were  tmly 
marvellons. 

It  we  only  glance  at  some  of  them  in  passing,  it  is  beoanse  they  wore 
oontinnations  and  ertensiona  of  earlier  efforts,  or  new  schemes  closely  allied 
to  old  ones.  It  will  only  be  to  those  which  broke  np  fresh  gronnd  that  we 
shall  particnlarly  refer. 

One  of  hia  first  efforts,  after  his  bereavement,  waa  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Watercress  and  Tlowar  Girls  Miaaion  "  a  fund,  named,  in 
memory  ot  his  wife,  the  "  Emily  Loan  Fund,"  to  enable  this  strange  race  of 
beinga,  ot  W^jj^e  existence  every  one  is  aware,  but  of  whose  hard  battle  with 
me  rare  ioj^  tU'"'  anything,  to  earn  their  living  when  watercress  and  flowen 
tap^g~  **»_/»P-  '^°  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  dire  distreaa 
*oiovBa  (Ml      i         -tli**^  po*""  creatures  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and  the 
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neoesmty  was  decided  hy  this  Fond.  Lord  Shafteebory  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oonmuttee  of  tiie  Mission  a  earn  of  money  from  which  deserving 
applicants  might  draw,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  stock-in-trade  for  the 
winter.  Thns,  one  poor  woman  would  make  application  for  the  loan  of  a 
baked-potato  oven,  a  coffee-stall,  a  barrow  and  board  for  the  sale  of  whelks, 
or  any  other  article  by  which  she  might  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  earning 
a  Hying.  The  condition  upon  which  the  loans  were  granted  was,  that 
borrowers  mnst  find  secnzity  for  the  full  value  of  the  article  borrowed, 
thereby  protecting  the  Fond  from  loss,  and  giving  the  best  goarantee  of  the 
honesty  and  industry  of  the  borrower.  When  the  actual  value  of  the  article 
was  repaid  it  became  the  property  of  the  hirer.  During  the  period  this  fund 
has  been  in  operation  the  rule  as  to  security  has  been  strictly  enforced,  and 
<'  it  has  not  debarred  half-a-dozen  deserving  cases  from  the  advantage  of  the 
Fund.''  It  has  been  of  constant  occurrence  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good 
position,  who  have  observed  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  deserving 
poor  for  many  years  in  the  same  locality,  and  who  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  have  lent  the  money  themselves,  have  preferred  to  let  it  come  through  the 
Society,  and  have  stood  security  for  the  sums  required. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  working  of  this  scheme,  and 
many  a  touching  story  he  could  tell  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  creatures  it  had 
benefited.  This  is  how  he  spoke  of  the  Mission  and  the  "  Enuly  Loan  Fund" 
to  the  writer  :— 

"  I  believe  that  among  these  watercress  girls  there  are  many  as  honest  and 
as  pure  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  London.  Those  who  are  successful  go  into 
business ;  often  buy  a  coffee-stall,  the  outfit  for  which  costs  as  much  as  £10. 

"  I  was  one  day  at  the  office  with  Groom.*  A  nice-looking  girl  came  in. 
'I  want  a  loan,  please,  of  a  very  large  sum.'  'What  for,  my  dearp' 
'For  flowers  and  basket.'  'Have  you  anything  in  the  world?'  'Not  a 
sixpence.'  'Can  you  give  security?'  'Oh  yes!  the  shoemaker's  wife 
wiU  go  bail  for  me.'  'How  much  do  yon  want? '  •  Well,  I  don't  think  I 
can  do  with  a  penny  less  than  £1.'  It  was  given,  and  every  farthing  repaid. 
Of  all  the  movements  I  have  ever  been  connected  with,  I  look  upon  this 
Watercress  Girl  Movement  as  the  most  successful.  The  girls  appear  in 
different  forms  at  different  seasons.  Fruit  girls  in  summer,  flower  girls  in 
spring,  coffee-stall  keepers  in  winter.  The  whole  is  established  on  a  system 
of  loans,  and  is  the  most  successful  system  I  have  ever  known.  It  was 
begun  in  1872,  and  we  have  had  out  800  to  1,000  loans,  and  have  not  lost  £50 
during  the  whole  period.  Not  in  one  solitary  instance  have  we  had  to  recover 
by  legal  means.  Amounts  are  lent,  up  to  £2,  generally  about  £1,  and  they 
repay  weekly,  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  week;  and  most  precise  and  punctual  are  they 
in  their  repayments.  What  has  been  lost,  and  it  has  been  very  little  in  the 
circumstances,  has  been  by  reason  of  death  or  sickness,  and  not  by  fraud." 

The  first  public  labours  referred  to  in  the  Diary  for  this  year  are  the 
f oUowing :— 

*  Mr.  J.  A  Qroom,  the  Honorary  Superintendeni  of  the  Mianon. 


depthfl  of  penary,  and  seemmglj  withont  hope. 

In  the  estraol  giren  kboTeLordSh&fteBbaiyMfen  to  liis  fint  diraet  eAirl 
ou  beh&lf  of  the  Teetotal  moTement,  if  tcking  the  chur  at  one  of  Hr.  J.  B. 
Gongh'a  or»tiona  in  1860  be  excepted.  Althongh  he  neTer  lost  an  ojiportunitj 
of  enforcing  temperanoe,  and  spoke  etrongl;  npon  the  effecto  of  dnmlceimesB, 
he  was  not  himself,  at  anj  period  of  hia  life,  t,  total  abatainer.  "I  am  ircwss 
than  a  drankard,"  he  would  say,  pUjf  nllj,  "  I  am  a  moderate  drinker."  On 
one  occasion,  speaking  at  a  banquet,  he  aud : — 

I  hsTS  seen  mnoh  of  these  poblio  festiTals,  and  I  know  the  nnaaiwitj-  and 
g«od  feelinfT  which  the;  create  ;  I  know  the  harmony  they  produce ;  I  knoir 
how  many  prejudioee  hare  been  remored,  and  how  many  quarrels  and  animositiei 
have  been  made  np  by  meeting  at  the  conviYial  dinner-Cable.  And  I  know  a  very 
old  onetom,  which  eeema  to  hare  been  going:  ont  of  late,  but  which  I  am  glad  to 
tee  ia  being  reTived — the  onatom  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  yoor  fellow- 
man.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  Institutioni  which  appears  to  hare  been  fmued  foi 
oonTiviality,  and  fot  promoting  good  feeling  one  towards  another  ;  It  is  fnuned 
in  the  highest  system  of  policy.  I  have  known  many  a  qnarrel  made  np  between 
men  who  had  not  exchanged  words  for  years,  bnt  who,  meeting  at  Hie  dinner- 
table,  and  one  asking  the  other  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  they  had  become 
friends  to  the  bonr  of  their  death.  Therefore,  I  say,  never  give  np  this  oonTiTial 
^st«ni,  only  take  it,  like  you  shoold  every  other  means  of  enjoyment,  in  mode- 

On  the  other  hand,  he  often  spoke  emphaticftllj  on  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance.    Thus  he  says  :— 

I  remember  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  chairman  of  the  Lnnac?  Commissioners,  as  to  the  progress  or  non-progress  of 
insanity  in  these  i««lniB.  I  told  them  that  I  believed  that  seven-tenths  of  the 
Insanity  that  prevails  in  this  conntry,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  insanity  that 
prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America,  aud  no  doubt  also  in  other  ooontries, 
are  attrihntable,  either  in  the  persons  themselves  or  in  their  parents,  to  habits 
of  intoxication.  If  the  Temperance  AssociationB  had  not  arisen  some  years  since, 
I  believe  the  amount  of  insanity  in  this  ooontry  wonld  be  flve-fold  greater  than 

it  is. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Diary,  "Itfored  first 
resolution  At  Aimiversary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society."  This  was 
another  "  first  If ork  "  on  behalf  of  a  Society  which  Lord  Shaftesbnry  aansted 
Id  maaf  ir^y^  -p  anbawquent  years,  and  with  which,  although  not  agreeing 
wilb  aoiag  ^^   operations,  he  was  never  in  any  way  brought  into  conlUii 

""^^fli^   '  J   any  time.    He  admired  the  vigilance  with  whicdi  thsy 
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prosecuted  inqmrias  and  **  ferreted  out "  fraud  and  imposture ;  their  success 
in  abolishing  abuses,  and  in  setting  up  useful  institutions;  but  he  feared 
that  the  Society  would  never  be  popular,  inasmuch  as  it  acted,  in  his  opinion, 
with  too  great  seyerity,  and  arrogated  to  itself  the  function  of  being  able  to 
do  eyerything.  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  old  Mendicity  Society, 
and  was  wont  to  say  that  the  suocess  of  the  Oharity  Organisation  Society 
would  be  greater  than  it  has  been,  if,  with  its  raster  machinery,  it  would 
work  more  upon  the  bas&B  of  its  predecessor. 

Public  feeling  was  much  agitated  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  by  the 
reyelationa  made  by  Mr.  FlimsoU,  M.P.  for  Derby,  as  to  the  perils  of  British 
seamen,  consequent  upon  the  overloading  of  ships  and  the  use  of  unseaworthy 
vessels.  It  was  a  cause  which  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  desirous  to  extend  to  seamen  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  miners,  colliers,  factory  children,  and  emigrants.  He  became  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  supporting  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  obtain,  at  once,  a  Protection 
Act,  pending  the  Inquiry  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  and  presided  at  a  great 
public  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  March  22nd,  to  protest  against  the 
iniquitous  system  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  exposed.    Referring  to  it  he  says : — 

March  24th. — On  Saturday  evening,  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  of  London  work- 
men to  support  Plimsoll  in  his  glorious  defence  of  the  wretched,  oppressed  sea- 
men of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Very  full,  singularly  enthusiastic,  and  yet  prudent 
«nd  judicious.    Myself  in  chair.    .    .    . 

Like  other  men  smarting  under  a  burning  sense  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
imredressed,  Mr.  Plimsoll  was  hurried  into  saying  injudicious  things,  and 
doing  injudicious  acts.  As  chairman  of  his  Committee,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
found  himself  involved  in  many  difficulties,  but  in  the  midst  of  good  and  evil 
report,  he  stood  by  him  to  the  end.    Thus  he  writes  :^ 

April  22nd. — ^I  find  him  bold,  earnest^  and  rash.  He  will  ndnhimself  and  the 
oauae  by  his  violanoe.  He  says  what  he  believes,  and  believes  what  he  says,  and 
he  will  take  no  man's  advice.  He  is  proud  of  his  own  impetuosity,  and  seems  to 
think  that  no  one  can  be  weary  of  itb  His  great  and  true  facts  will  all  be 
neutralised  by  his  small  and  inaccurate  statements.    .    .    . 

April  25th. — Plimsoll,  worthy  man,  is  growing  wiser — ^but  it  is  too  late*  The 
explanation  that  would  have  satisfied  Norwood,  tiie  prosecutor,  before  the  matter 
went  into  Court,  must  now  be  a  public  retractation,  and,  probably,  with  payment 
of  costs.    This  is  very  sad.    .    .    . 

Eventually  the  Merchant  Shipj^g  Bill  was  brought  forward,  but,  on  July 
22nd,  1875,  Mr.  Disraeli  intimated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Oovemment  to  proceed  further  with  the  measure  that  year.  This  was  more 
than  BCr.  Plimsoll,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  movement  he  had 
60  enthusiastically  espoused,  could  bear.  Addressing  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
implored  him  not  to  send  thousands  of  men  to  certain  death  by  withdrawing 
the  measure.  Then,  carried  away  by  excitement,  he  walked  up  the  ftoor  to 
the  table  of  the  House,  and,  pointing  to  the  Opposition  benchea,  cried, "I will 


LotA  SWieibnTy  to  Mr.  8.  Flinuoll,  MJ>. 

July  23rd,  1BT6. 
Ht  DBAB  Hk.  PuhbolIi, — Ab  ChairmBn  of  yonr  Oommittaa  tiom  tJu  oora 
menoement,  I  nifty  expnaB  my  deep  luul  heftrtfelt  BjmpKUiy  witli  jra.  I  can 
•atei  into  ftU  ftmr  ind^nfttLon  and  yoor  tetat.  laaigamgo  noold  fail  ms  to 
deaoritw  t^  iriokedna«  And  tolly  of  gmag  prefereuoe  to  tlia  AgTioaltunl 
Holdings  Bill  over  joua — for  jvan  it  is— that  affeota  the  Uvea  of  w>  maoj  men 
and  the  happineas  of  bo  many  familisa.  Bat,  at  you  havo  often  liit«aked  to  ma 
before,  pray  listen  to  me  now. 

I  eameitly  ooonsel  yon  to  appeal  in  the  presence  of  the  House  aod  maintain 
your  statemeats  to  the  full,  bat  exprese  regret  tJiat,  nndei  the  great  excdtement 
into  whioh  yon  fall,  yon  offended  against  the  mles  and  ordeie  laid  down  for  Utt 
goTemmest  of  debate.  Snoh  a  oonisa  will  prore  a  nal  benefit  to  joonelf  and  to 
the  canse  you  have  in  hand.  Ton  knov  how  tmly  I  shaie  all  yoor  Im^mb  and 
fears  in  this  matter,  and  how  earnestly  I  pray  Ood  to  bless  and  anatain  one  who 
has  nrged  it  with  ao  mnoli  nobleness  and  Binoerity. 

ToniH  trnly, 

Bbaitbebitbt. 

Wt,  Plimaoll  accepted  lihe  advice,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  appeared 
in  the  House,  and  in  "  no  grudging  apirit,  but  franklj  and  aincerelj',''  apolo- 
gised to  the  Speaker  and  the  House. 

In  1876,  Uie  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  designed  "to  mitigato  wroidaUe 
daugers  without  nnnacessarUy  hampering  commercial  enterprise,"  passed  info 

Death  was  bosy  among  Lord  Shaftoabury's  friends  in  the  spring  of  thi^ 
year,  and  we  find  him  on  a  day  in  April  acting  as  pall-bearer,  at  the  pre- 
funeral  serrice,  in  Westminstor  Abbey,  of  bis  inTslnable  and  sympathetir 
friend  of  over  thirty  years'  atanding,  Dr.  Uellvaine,  Bishop  of  Oluo,  cam  of 
the  pillars  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chnrch ;  and,  on  a  day  in  May,  at  > 
fimeral  service  at  St.  Jude's,  Islington,  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather,  "  one  of 
(he  best  men  God  erer  sent  on  earth." 

As  the  Uay  Meetings  approached,  there  was  none  to  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
baiy  looked  forward  with  greater  anxiety  this  year  than  that  of  the  Chnreti 
Pastoral  Aid  Society.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  he  says : — 

Frerionsly  to  paasing  into  tlte  regions  of  twaddle  not  far  distant,  I  loog  to 
deliver  my  sonl  on  Ohnrtdi  Befonn. 

But  my  Ti0wi  are  verj  broad,  very  unpalatable,  and  witlioat  support  from 

Thfi7  wfj|  gire  great  offenoe.  Tet  I  oannot  remain  at  the  head  of  Chordi 
Sooietiea,  ^^  ^noeal  them.  I  propose  to  speak  out  openly  at  the  P-A_S.,  ui 
then  nUre  f^   m  the  Pieaidentahip,  saying  that,  with  snoh  opinions,  I  ought  aiK 
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€0  oconpj  a  post  which  oii(rht  to  be  filled  by  a  penon  in  harmany  with  those  he 
repoKBentB. 

The  important  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbniy  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pastoral 
Aid  Society  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  it  to  be,  a  plain  statement  of 
the  Ghnrch  Reforms  he  considered  indispensable.  It  provoked  mnch  oontro- 
yersy,  as  he  anticipated.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  speech ; — 

It  woald,  I  belieye,  be  very  difflonlt  to  bring  any  three  persons  to  agree  as  to 
the  expediency  of  Chnrch  Reform ;  and  still  more  difflonlt  to  get  them  to  agree 
as  to  what  that  Reform  shonld  be.  And  yet  nothing  oan  be  more  neoesBary.  If 
the  Ohorch  is  to  be  saved,  she  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  temper  and  wants  of  the 
people.  And  this  mnst  be  done  in  a  very  effeotnal  way — ^it  mnst  be  done  in 
acoordanoe  with  what  Lord  Strafford  said  to  Archbishop  Land,  when  he  wrote, 
"  My  Lord,  it  mnst  be  thorongh."    .    .    . 

We  mnst  contend  for  a  carefnl,  bnt  efficient,  reform  of  the  Litnrgy  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Litnrgy  which  seem  almost  inspired. 
The  Litnrgy  breathes,  in  the  main,  something  Divine ;  it  goes  to  the  very  hearts 
of  the  people ;  a  very  few  eliminations  wonld  remove  what  is  objectionable,  and, 
if  these  were  made,  there  wonld  not  be  a  religions  man  in  the  oonntry  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  denomination,  oonld  not  take  the  Prayer  Book  to  his 
inmost  heart. 

The  patronage  of  Hvings.— A  reform,  or  an  attempt  at  reform,  of  that,  mnst 
likewise  follow.  That  system  is  faulty,  no  donbt^  nevertheless  I  am  qnite  snre 
that  any  attempt  to  snbstitnte  some  other  system  for  that  which  exists,  wonld 
only  tend  to  make  matters  worse.  Yet  it  mnst  not  be  passed  over.  For  my  own 
jMurt  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  the  whole  qneetion,  and,  having  a  ceortain  number 
of  livings  at  my  disposal,  I  am  prepared  to  snbmit  them  to  any  arrangement 
that  might  be  likely  to  do  good ;  bnt  there  are  two  changes  to  which  I  shonld 
strongly  object — first,  that  appointments  to  livings  shonld  be  made  a  matter  for 
popnlar  election ;  and  secondly — tell  it  not  in  Ga&  I — that  they  shonld  be  given 
to  the  bishops. 

The  next  thing  which  I  wonld  say  is — ^I  hope  the  clergy  present  will  not  take 
alarm,  as  I  have  on  my  side  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Usher  and  Archbishop 
Leighton* — ^that  I  am  satisfied  that  if  you  desire  to  aooommodate  your  action  to 
the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  country,  you  must  alter  the  basis  of  Ordination, 
the  system  of  administering  Ordination,  and  admitting  men  to  Holy  Orders :  in 
other  words,  you  must  take  this  power  away  from  the  bishops  exclusively,  and 
call  in  the  co-operation  of  the  presbytery.  Such  a  course  was  recommended  by 
Archbishops  Usher  and  Leighton,  and,  I  am  sure,  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
induce  great  numbers  of  people  to  join  our  Church  than  the  putting  an  end 
to  a  stato  of  things  under  which  Ordination  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individnaL    .    .    . 

Then  there  is  another  question — the  increase  of  the  Episcopate.  Kow  I,  once 
for  all,  protest  against  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  without  some  other  and 
very  material  changes.  I  am  not  such  a  lover  of  Episcopacy  as  to  think  it 
necessary  to  salvation.    If,  however,  people  desire  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate, 

•  See  also  the  Bubrio  on  "The  Form  and  Maimer  of  Ordering  PrieBta,**  where  *•«*€ 
priat$  pretad'*  are  asiodated  ^ih  the  Bishop  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

B  B  2 
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It  is  to  be  had  l^  tii0  sab^Tisloa  of  dioceBM  and  the  nveaaeB  into  two^  ao  that 
there  would  be  forty-eight  biahopa  instead  of  twenly-f oar.  The  cariTin^  such  a 
proposal  into  effect  might  in7oly&— I  will  not  deny  it — a  great  and  mighty 
change ;  it  might  inyolve  as  much  as  the  removal  of  the  bishops  from  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  a  respect  being  had,  of  oonrse,  to  life  interests.  I  know  perfectlj  well 
the  danger  that  would  attend  snoh  a  movement  as  that ;  I  know  perfectlj  weU 
the  danger  to  which  the  Honse  of  Lords  itself  would  be  exposed.  Toa  cannot 
attempt  to  repair  an  old  edifice  without  endangering  the  whole  fabric,  and 
therefore  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  requires  to  be  contemplated  very 
seriously.  But  our  duty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  consider  the  safety  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  how  to  perpetuate  the  House  of  Lords.  1^  Housa 
may  not  stand ;  but  if  it  does  stand,  it  will  stand  on  Its  own  merits,  and  not 
necessarily  through  its  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

There  are  many  other  reforms.  I  have  indioated  only  a  few,  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  my  great  objeot»  that  the  Church  should  be  made  acceptable  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  will  looik  upon 
me  as  a  most  revolutionary  man ;  but  such  changes  as  I  have  suggested  are 
things  which  prevent  revolutions,  and  learned  writers  Tw^infftm  that  half  the 
revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  the  world,  have  occurred  i  because  thoee  who 
foresaw  them  could  not  nxake  up  their  minds  to  meet  them  by  necessary  changes. 

Referring  in  his  Diary  to  this  speech,  Lord  Shaftesbury  says: — 

May  9th. — Such  expressions  from  the  President  of  a  Society  tend  to  oompEO- 
mise  that  Society  and  make  it  incur  the  peril  of  a  great  loss  of  moral  and 
fl««^nfti<ti  succour.  Wrote,  theref orei,  instantly,  and  gave  in  my  resignation  of  the 
oiBoe,  thus  sparing  the  Committee  a  thousand  disagreeables  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Oommittee  of  the  Society  did  not 
accept  the  resignation. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  side-efforis  of  the  Bagged  School 
movement  was  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  under  given  regalations, 
by  the  scholars ;  and,  at  a  fixed  time,  the  whole  hmg  gathered  into  a  Show, 
tescted,  and  piiaes  awarded. 

The  advantages  of  these  Flower  Shows  in  a  social  aspect  were  many. 

They  provided  a  source  of  simple  lecreation,  and  gave  a  new  inteteat  in 

home,  by  adding  unwonted  cheerfulness  to  tJie  comfortless  rooms  of  the  poor. 

They  became  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  social  wants  of 

the  working  classes,  such  as'  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation  and  more 

space.    They  taught  them  simple  habits  of  f orethonght  and  prudence,  for  if 

they  would  win  tiie  prizes^  they  must  purchase  thdr  plants  long  beforehand, 

and  expend  money  and  time  on  what  might  only  be  a  probability  of  success. 

Tbeir  chie(  O^^  '^^  ^^^  ^  watching  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 

Sowen  u^^  ^  tboir  care,  the  children  and  their  parents  were  brought  into 

tiu^ah^^^^^^ .^fii^  something  pure  and  innocent  and  beautiful, — somethiog 

^hoh^^^^    ^^k  to  the  better  part  of  their  natures,  and  tell  them  of  SSai 

-R^^  "^  f^tP^p^B  earth  beautiful  and  fair. 

^^pat  incredible  that  many  of  the  plants  and  flowers  exhibited 
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at  iheee  Shows  were  reared  and  watched  and  tended  in  some  dose  garret,  or 
cellar,  hy  the  little  ragged  nrefains  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  whining  in 
the  streets  for  ahns. 

From  the  first  Lord  Shafteshnry  took  the  warmest  interest  in  this  branch 
of  work.  "  I  beUeye  there  is  nothing  among  the  secondary  means  of  instmc- 
tion,"  he  said,  "  to  snrpass  window  gardening  and  flower  culture.  It  has 
caUed  oat  all  the  yarions  qualities  of  attention  and  care,  and  it  has  improyed 
their  knowledge  of  sacred  and  holy  things.'' 

For  many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  gtven  away  the  prizes  at  the  annual 
Flower  Show  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Window  Gardening,  of  which  Dean  Stanley  was  President. 
The  flowers,  humble  and'  simple  enough,  breathed  whispers  of  strange  his- 
tories. Some  were  reared,  in  furtiye  hours,  in  crowded  slums ;  some  were 
tended  by  the  poor  sufferers  in  Westminster  Hospital ;  some  came  from  the 
workhouse,  and  many  from  the  parochial,  national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  ragged 
schools ;  some  from  the  kitohens  of  domestic  seryants  and  the  quiet  homes 
of  working  people. 

Those  Flower  Show  days  in  Dean's  Yard  were  always  happy  days  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  f estiyal  just  as  heartily 
as  did  his  good  friend  Dean  Stanley. 

Another  of  the  great  benefits  of  these  Shows  was,  that  they  brought 
together  those  who^  from  social  distinction,  rarely  met,  and  so  knew  little  of 
each  other,  and  the  sympathy  thus  shown  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  eyoked  a  yery 
kindly  spirit.  Lord  Shaftesbury  frequentiy  related,  with  infinite  pleasure,  a 
littie  incident  that  occurred  on  one  occasion  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in 
Dean's  Yard,  illustrating  the  loye  and  confidence  thus  generated.  "  As  I 
was  mixing  among  the  people,  I  felt  a  littie  hand  playing  with  mine,  and 
a  littie  girl  looked  up  in  my  face  and  said,  'Please,  sir,  may  I  giye  you  a 
kiss  P '  I  said, '  I  am  sure  you  may,  my  dear,  and  Pll  giye  you  one  too.'  Do 
you  think  then  I  did  not  say, '  What  would  London  be  without  her  child- 
renP'" 

This  sorrowful  year.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Canon  Conway,  with 
whom  the  arrangements  rested,  saying  that  he  had  better  find  some  new  and 
younger  Chairman  for  the  Annual  Flower  Show  in  Dean'^  Yard,  and  adding 
that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a  tree  which,  as  Lucaa  says,  "  casts  a  shadow, 
no  longer  with  its  leayes,  but  only  by  its  stem."  He  sent  the  note  to  Dean 
Stanley,  who  returned  it  with  the2f  ollowing  yerses : — 

"TBVITCO,  NOK  FBOirDIBUB,  Efficit  XTubbax.** 

Well  said  old  Luoan — Often  have  I  seen 

A  stripling  tree,  all  foliage  and  aU  green ; 

But  not  a  hope  of  grateful,  soothing  shade, 

Its  empty  strength  in  fluttering  leayes  displayed. 

Giye  me  the  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem, 

That  rears  its  scant,  bat  glorious,  diadem ; 

That  thro*  long  years  of  battie  or  of  atorm, 
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Has  striyen  whole  forests  round  it  to  lef omi : 
That  plants  its  toots  too  deep  for  man  to  shake ; 
That  lifts  its  head  too  high  for  grief  to  break ; 
That  still,  thro*  lightatung-flash  and  thunder-st2okei» 
Retains  its  vital  sap  and  heart  of  oak ; 
Such  gallant  tree  for  me  shall  e^er  stand, 
A  great  rook's  shadow  in  a  weaiy  land. 
May,  1873.  A.  B  & 

Against  the  original  Lord  Shaftesbniy  wrote,  "I  knew  that  tiie  Deaa 
was  very  kindlj  disposed  towards  me.    But  I  did  not  know  how  kindlj.    S." 

Lord  Shaftesbnrj  withdrew  his  appeal,  and  attended  the  Show.  In  eon- 
clnding  his  speech,  he  made  nse  of  the  beautiful  expression  thai  "  The  great 
and  final  Garden  of  Paradise  was  onlj  to  be  approached  through  tilie  Glardea 
of  Gethsemane." 

When  he  had  nttered  these  words,  a  voice  cried  ont  from  the  crowd, 
''That  is  the  best  thing  yon  have  said/'  Whose  voice  it  was,  or  what 
inflnence  the  words  spoken  had  npon  the  man,  we  do  not  know,  bat  there 
was  probably  a  story  attaching  to  the  utterance,  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  pasted 
the  report  of  the  affair  in  a  book,  and  against  the  words,  in  his  own  haiid> 
writing,  is  this  note :  "  I  thank  God  that  He  permitted  me  to  say  it." 

"  The  Facilities  of  Worship  Bill,"  promoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Salt,  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Cvmarvon,  and  supported  by  the  Episcopal 
vote,  was  defeated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  proposed  that  a  bishop,  oa  the 
request  of  twenty-five  parishioners,  was  to  have  authority  to  license  buildings 
for  public  worship  without  the  consent  of  the  rector.  Lord  ShaftesboiT's 
objection  was,  that  this  was  placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

27th.— Last  night  a  great  saooess  in  House  of  Lords ;  God  gave  it  to  feeble 
efforts  —  praised  be  His  holy  name  —  in  answer  to  prayer.  Defeated  Lord 
Carnarvon  on  second  reading  of  Facilities  of  Worship  Bill,  Twelve  bishops 
voted  with  him.    .    •    • 

This  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  principal  movement  in  Ecclesiastical  msiters 
in  Parliament  this  year.  Out  of  doors,  however,  there  were  many  allied 
subjects  pressing  tipon  his  attention,  and  especially  that  of  the  Conf essiaiiaL 

A  petition,  signed  by  400  clergymen,  had  beoi  presented  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  praying-^ 

*'  That  in  view  of  the  wide-spreading  and  increasing  use  of  sacramental 
confession,  your  Venerable  House  may  consider  the  advisabUity  of  providing 
for  the  education,  selection,  and  licensing  of  duly  qualified  confessony  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  canon  law." 

The  matter  was  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  Committee. 

But  the  fact  of  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition  roused  the  indi^na&n 
of  aU  good  Protestants,  and,  of  course,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Shsftee. 
bury  to  take  the  lead  in  the  agitation.  He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  saying  that  the  laity  were  in  great  alarm;  that  they  turned  is 
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the  first  instance  to  their  natural  protectors,  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Ohnreh ;  and  requested  His  Grace  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  before  taking  any  forward  step.  The 
Archbishop  replied  courteously  that  the  matter  had  been  considered  by  the 
biahope,  who  had  since  gone  to  their  dioceses,  and  would  not  meet  again  until 
early  in  the  month  of  July.  To  this  Lord  Shaftesbury  rejoined  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  who  had  doubtless  excellent 
reasons  for  deferring  the  question  till  July,  but  that  the  laity  and  the  clergy 
could  not  accept  that  as  a  comfortable  assurance,  and  he  must  not  consider 
them  precipitate  if  they  proceeded  at  onoe  to  action,  and  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  .    .    . 

Accordingly  a  **  public  meeting  of  Churchmen,  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bef ormation^"  was  called  for  the  30th  of  June,  at  which  Lord  Shaf tes- 
hury  presided.  It  was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  aroused  a  perfect /tirore,  and  was  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  loud  and  ringing  cheers. 

He  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  Upper  House  of  Conyocation, 
a  professedly  Protestant  body  of  bishops,  for  ever  receiving  such  a  petition 
— it  should  hare  been  sent  back  as  an  insult  to  Gbd's  Holy  Word  and  the 
truth  of  the  Diyine  sacraments ;  instead  of  which,  it  was  read  and  discussed 
in  "  soft,  delicate,  and  apathetic  language."  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  Confessional,  and  to  give  some  startling  descriptions  of  the 
system,  as  narrated  by  M.  Michelet  in  a  work  entitled  "  Priests,  Women,  and 
PamiUes." 

It  was  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  Lord  Shaftesbury  ever  uttered,  and 
it  was  receiyed  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  the  whole  audience  rising  and 
cheering  vociferously  for  a  prolonged  period  as  he  concluded  his  peroration 
with  the  words,  **  Perish  all  things,  so  that  Christ  be  magnified." 

The  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Wilberf  orce,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
with  whom  for  many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  brought,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  into  opposition,  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Diary :— 

July  20th. — Sunday.  Just  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  absolutely  thunder-struok  with  amazement  and  tenor.  '*So 
teach  VLB,  Lord,  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
Thrown  from  his  horse  yesterday,  he  broke  Ms  neok.  Qod  be  with  us.  '*  We 
know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.** 

"  Betwixt  the  stirmp  and  the  gronn^ 
He  mercy  asked,  he  meray  foimd." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  written  on  the  same  day,  he  says : — 
"  This  event  came  on  me  like  an  earthquake.    I  was  all  but  horror-stmck. 
Every  kind  feeling  I  ever  had  towards  the  Bishop  is  agun  alive.    He  vrss 
neither  covetous  nor  hard,  and  he  oftentimes  stood  forward  in  the  defence  of 
the  oppressed." 

Throughout  the  year— and  for  many  years  afterwards — ^there  are,  in  the 


April  lit. — They  are  never  out  of  mf  mind,  hardly  ont  of  dght ;  aa  die  dars 
lengthen  the  Bolitade  seema  to  inoTeBse.  Even  in  mj  Tontli,  a  fine  nnmner's 
ereniag  bod  ever  the  effect  of  melaneholy  over  my  hetoi^  It  has  oontinned 
thioogh  mMihood,  bnt  not  a  eorrowfnl  melanoholy,  lather  the  oooaoion  to  a 
prater  lot  tiie  Seoond  Advent.  Bnt  now  the  letting  ton  and  the  loDft  twilight 
will  make  me  feel  their  abaenoe  etiU  more.  Qoiaken  it,  0  Lord,  into  »  waraer 
•npplieation  for  Th;  blessed  Coming  t    .    .    . 

April  10th. — St.  Oilea'e.  The  plaoe  ie  solitM?  and  sad ;  the  ohana  of  one  to 
share  it  with  me  Is  gone.  Bnt  God  is  wise  and  good.  .  .  .  Blessed,  precians 
wife,  some  of  thy  last  words,  spoken  in  health  axA  happiness,  while  the  shadow 
of  death  was  not  even  before  thine  vj^  spoken  In  soitow  of  some  infidel  and 
oroel  erpresBionB,  "And  this,  too,  when  He  died  for  ns  I "  They  rejoioed  me  than 
— they  now  ring  like  mosio  in  my  ears.  "  The  name  of  Jeena,"  said  old  Leighton, 
"  is  f raprant." 

April  Ilth. — Her  loss  Is  more  and  more  keen  every  day.  Ood  aloaa  knowi 
what  I  feel  and  BaSei.    May  He  watoh  over  and  sabdne  me. 

Oct.  ISth.— Sunday.  .  .  .  Shall  I  never  see  her  tenia,  O  Ltnd,  that 
sweetest,  dearest,  most  preciom  of  women  I  Surely  there  will  be  laoognition ; 
anrely  a  reonioa  of  lo^.  Qod  knows,  and  He  is  both  wise  and  good,  and  trodei^ 
oonaiderate.  Perhaps  aha  and  my  darling  Cout;  are  mnoh  nearer  than  I  sappne- 
Perhaps  they  see  me,  watoh  over  me,  and  pray  for  me.  We  cannot  pr^  to  saina  in 
heaven.  Both  Scriptore  and  reason  forbid  it.  But  neither  one  nor  the  otiier  forbids 
me  to  believe  that  the  blessed  in  heaven  may  pray  for  the  struggling  on  earth — 
nay,  they  rather  bid  as  to  do  so.  The  highest  dntj  and  the  richest  enjoyment  is 
in  the  imitatian  of  our  Lord.  He  is  ever  Interaedtog  for  those  that  He  loves : 
and  why  not,  in  a  far  lower  degree,  the  departed  spirits  for  those  Ih^  have  left 
onearth?    .     .     . 

Hay  2Gtb. — Snnday.  Last  n^ht,  m  I  went  to  bed,  the  recolleotion  of  my 
preoions  Hionj's  words  rose  In  tn j  mind :  "  O  Lamb  of  Ood,  I  oome  " — and  thezi. 
like  lightning,  the  words  of  onr  Bleaeed  Lord :  "  TTim  that  oometh  to  He  I  will  In 
no  wise  oast  ont"  The  Joy  and  oomf  art  nnspeakable.  I  thank  IheeiO  Lord.    .     .    . 

In  AngDst  a  tonr  in  Sootland  was  most  beneficial  to  the  health  and  spirits 

of  Lord  SLafteebnry.    He  visited  lona  and  Staffs ;  landed  in  the  Isle  of 

Bum,  and  from  thenoe  proceeded  to  Stomowa;,  along^  the  whole  eastern  side 

of  Lewis  and  Harris,  "  wild  and  inhoepitable,  and  withont  a  trace  of  life ;" 

then  driven  br  vind  and  rain  to  Fortree,  and  when  fine  weather  came,  along 

the  coasts  of  01^4  Inverness,  and  Argyleshire,  back  to  his  favonrit«  h«sd- 

qnart^ra,  l^^^jyas  Castle,  the  home  of  his  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bums' 

wjtbtrboijj  m^nj  happy  days  of  his  life  were  associated.     "May  eveiy 

old  A.b^ i^  ti      ^  ^nd  of  eternity  descend  on  this  family,  on  them,  on  tbeirs,  on 

•fma^^t^^    a  8w*l^*  «nd  on  aU  they  love  in  Christ  Jesns." 
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From  Wemyss  Castle  he  proceeded  to  Belfast,  making  bis  first  sojourn  in 
Ireland,  and,  after  a  few  brief  yisits,  went  on  to  Dunbrodj,  the  home  of  his 
daughter  and  Lord  Templemore.  '*  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  here,  and  talk  over 
'  the  blessed  ones '  now  gone  to  their  rest."  On  the  19th  of  September  he 
left  Dublin — "  Of  all  the  nninteresting  places  in  the  world,  Dublin  is  to  me 
the  most  so ;  there  is  nothing  in  it " — and  arrived  in  London  with  health  and 
Tigonr  renewed  for  the  work  that  stood  before  him  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

Instinctively  he  turned,  in  these  dark  days,  to  the  loving  sympathy  of  his 
children.  With  his  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Templemore,  he  corresponded 
more  intimately  than  with  any  one,  and  very  touching  are  some  of  the^ 
references  in  his  letters  to  their  mutual  loss. 

The  great  subject  that  now,  more  than  ever,  was   pressing  upon  the> 
thought  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  state  of  the  Church.    A  long  and 
persistent  warfare  against  Ritualistic  and  Romanising  practices  had  beeui 
carried  on  by  him.    For  nearly  seven  years  he  had  continued  the  contest,, 
almost  without  intermission,  but  in  none  of  his  Parliamentary  efforts  had  he« 
met  with  great  success.    In  1867  his  Clerical  Yestments  Bill  was  set  aside^ 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Ritual  Commission;  his  further  Bill,  founded  on. 
the  recommendations  of  that  Commission,  was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  it 
exceeded  the  recommendations ;  for  four  Sessions  he  had  peredstently  laboured 
on  his  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Reform  Bills,  which  he  had  been  unable  to- 
carry.    Success,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  reckoned  by  results  that  can  he* 
tabulated,  and  his  success  lay  rather  in  this — ^that  he  had  dragged  abuses  into< 
the  light,  had  sown  broadcast  the  seeds  of  principles  which  were  to  take  root 
and  check  the  overwhelming  spread  of  error;  had  provoked  discussion,  and. 
had  broken  up  the  soil  in  which  others  were  to  sow  and  reap. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discern,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  the  evils  that 
were  coming  upon  the  Church;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  public - 
attention  to  the  fact  that  reform  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the- 
Ecdesiastical  Courts  was  a  pressing  necessity.  He  saw  that  the  times  were'- 
pregnant  with  mighty  issues,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874  it  seemed, 
that  the  crisis  of  the  times  had  come.  Referring  to  that  period,  a  writer  in^ 
the  Qwirterhf  Review*  in  an  article  on  ''The  State  of  the  Church"  observed, . 
when  speaking  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bills : — 

"  We  are  not  using  stilted  language,  or  falling  into  the  error  of  magnifying  * 
contemporary  events,  when  we  say  that  the  action  now  going  forward  claims 
our  best  atteoition,  because  it  is  of  the  last  importance.    It  is  a  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  England ;  it  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England — ^that  Church  which  has  maintained  relations  with, 
tiie  realm  of  England  through  every  change  of  dynasty  and  fortune,  and  been< 
faithful  to  the  realm  through  all.    It  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  a. 
Church  whose  sees  are  older  than  the  Monarchy;   whose  charters  were* 
confirmed  by  EInut,  the  Dane ;  thousands  of  whose  parishes  are  still  as  theyr 

*  QwiirUdy  JSeview,  July,  1874,  No.  273>  P-  247. 


Mstoi7  hu  to  telL  To  a  mui  who  can  look  before  and  after,  who  cam  see  in  k 
giTen  crisis  the  manj  forces  of  which  it  is  the  eiugle  resnltsnt,  and  who  na 
also  forecast  the  diTerse  issnee  which  mnst  follow — aocordiug  as  it  is  wiaelj 
dealt  with,  or  the  rererse— the  sitiuUion  is  foil  of  the  deepeat  interesL" 

Lord  Shaftesbnrj  wm  "  «  man  who  could  look  before  aud  after  "  and  h* 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  iutrodneed  into  the  Hoiue 
of  Lords  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterboiy  on  the  2Stb  of  April,  with  the 
most  profonnd  interest.  The  deai|^  of  Archbishop  Tait's  Bill  was  in 
fact  to  do,  though  not  so  effectnaU;,  what  had  be^  proposed  b;  Lord 
ShaftesboiT'a  Ecde^aatical  Coorfa  Bills,  npon  which  he  had  expended  tba 
Jaboni  of  fonr  years.  In  tiioee  labours  he  had  received  very  tittle  encourage- 
ment from  the  Kight  Bererend  Frelatea ;  bnt  now,  the  Chiircb  SatAbliahment 
was  threatened  by  so  many  perils  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canter- 
Inir;  took  the  lead  in  prDposing  remedial  measures,  and  thns  the  bishope  wen 
Tonsed  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  wrongs  and  the  abases  which  were 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  foreign  to  oar  purpose,  to  give  the  wbok 
Jiistoij  of  the  measure  or  to  analTse  its  provisions.  Initiated  at  Addington, 
it  was  Bubmitted  by  the  Primate  at  large  meetings  of  the  bishops  at  Lambath, 
-where  it  was  twice  changed  and  modified.  It  still  had  many  faults,  which 
Lord  Shaftealmry  exposed  when  the  Bill  was  introdaced,  and  jot  more 
rforcibly  on  the  Second  Beading  on  the  Ilth  of  Hay.  One  of  his  piineipa] 
objections  was  that,  according  to  the  new  measure,  the  proposed  Court  waa  to 
«onnst  of  ecclesiastics,  with  one  exception  nominated  by  the  bishop,  and  all 
.subject  to  his  anthority.  The  Bishop's  ducrelion  waa  to  be  pamnotntt,  and, 
as  if  t«  exclude  the  control  of  pnblic  opinion,  they  were  to  be  empowared  to 
.sit  in  eamerd.  In  pointing  out  the  perils  of  this  proposal.  Lord  Shafteabiuy 
-quoted  the  words  of  Lord  Chancellor  Camden  as  to  "judicial  diBcntiaa." 
"  The  discretion  of  a  judge,"  said  the  famous  ChanoelloT,  "  is  tiw  law  of 
"tyrants.  It  is  different  in  different  men;  it  is  always  onknown;  it  is 
caanal,  aud  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  passion.  In  the  be«t,  it 
is  oftentimes  caprice;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice  and  passion  to  which 
human  natoje  is  liable." 

The  toiXQ^ffag  extracts  are  from  the  Diary : — 

,^,_^,J^-^«Q,    ,^74.— St  GilWa.    ,    .    .    ShaU  not  have  mnch  repose  hoi»— had 

mlBlagjg  ^  r*  ^Ln^on  Bishop's  Bill  altogether.    But  Coims  besoQght  me — pro- 

Man  aaig  ^  i)^^^t>^^7-  *''*  whole  support  of  the  Government — to  bring  fomrd. 

'•*  'r&ifi^  *"!L 'y^fi,  »  •*'B*  portion  of  my  former  Eoolea.  Coarls  Bill.    Agreed,  aa 

^{^.^^      J[feai,tomy  vast  trouble  and  even  oonfasion,  for  Lord  SelbofM^ 
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he  ez-CSumoellor,  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  Tolnzne  of  amendmsntB ;  and  I  cannot 
smprehend  that  he  and  I  shoald  ever  be  of  one  mind.    .    .    . 

June  13th.— 'Lon^  and  anziooB  nights  on  the  Pnblio  Worship  Bill  I  Carried 
17  amendmentB,  by  Grod*8  blessing.  Majority  113  to  12,  and  after  much  abuse 
rom  the  pai>ez8,  a  vast  amount  of  praise  I  •  •  .  But  the  drcnmstances  of  the 
'hole  affair  have  been  vezy  pecnliar.  I  was  forced,  in  consoienoe,  to  expose, 
iough  I  did  not  oppose,  the  Bishop^s  BilL  I  was  reviled  by  them  and  by  others, 
.eyertheless  they  amended  their  Bill,  and  left  ont  much  to  which  I  had  objected, 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  no  more  after  my  speech.  But  Cairns  (Lord 
hancellor)  called  me  to  him  on  the  woolsack,  and  urged  me  to  reproduce  the 
Lauses  of  my  Eocles.  Bill  of  1869-71-72,  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  provincial 
idge.  **  We  shall  make  a  good  bill,"  said  he,  "  and  the  amendments,  as  coming 
rom  you,  will  have  great  weight."    .    .    . 

The  Bill  left  the  House  of  LordB  on  the  26th  of  June.  During  the 
lonth  of  July,  "  through  a  road  encumbered  with  lagging  Bilk,  amongat 
rhieh  the  ablest  ohaiioteer  might  find  the  measure  he  was  guiding  clogged 
nd  overthrown,  an  independent  member  of  the  House  undertook  the  task  of 
irecting  to  a  successful  issue  a  Bill  that  must  excite,  at  every  step  as  it 
assed  along,  passions  and  animosities  of  every  kind,  a  Bill  that  would  find 
^  wheels  spoked  with  '  amendments '  intended  to  be  fatal" 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Bill  is  told  concisely  in  the  Diary  :— 

July  18th. — ^Have  had  no  time  to  record  some  marvels  of  Ood's  Providence 
nd  care,  for  so  they  are,  in  the  matter  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill.  The  Recorder 
f  London,  Russell  Gumey,  took  the  Bill  in  charge  :  D'Israeli  had  the  foresight 
nd  wisdom  to  give  him  a  day — Thursday,  9th.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
pparently  a  delay,  really  an  advance.  The  following  Wednesday  was  assigned, 
he  debate  to  begin  at  twelve.  The  standing  ordera  to  be  suspended  so  that  it 
light  go  on,  if  necessary,  for  twelve  consecutive  hours. 

In  this  way,  by  deg^rees,  the  favour  of  the  Government  came  out,  overruling 
lanif eetiy  two  of  their  colleagues,  Cardinal  Hardy  and  Monslgnor  Salisbury. 

Gladstone,  in  a  florid  and  fallacious  speech,  had  prepared  the  way  for  D'Izzy's 
krategy.  He  concluded  his  ultramontane  address  by  six  resolutions,  so  Romish, 
evolutionary,  and  yet  feeble,  that  D*Izzy,  who  was  seeking  a  ground  on  which  to 
rant  a  day  for  the  Committee,  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  itw  "  The  right 
on.  gentleman,"  said  he,  ''has  propounded  resolutions  so  snbvernve  of  the 
eligious  system  under  which  we  have  lived  for  300  years,  and  so  revolutionary 
a.  every  aspect,  that  I  cannot  allow  the  Houses  to  separate  without  obtaining 
com  them  a  declaration  of  opinion."  The  day  was  won.  The  second  readings- 
early  six  hundred  membeis  being  presenl>— was  carried  without  a  division. 
Madstone  himself  having  slunk  out  of  the  House,  not  daring  to  have,  aocoiding 
0  his  own  favourite  phrase,  ''the  courage  of  his  opinions,"  and  he  told  Lord 
bmest  Bruce,  from  whom  I  heard  it,  as  he  went  down  the  stairs,  that  he  did  not 
itend  to  vote. 

Last  night  Bill  got  through  in  several  clauses,  especially  the  crux,  the  appoint* 
lent  of  the  judge.  Sorry  that  it  did  not  get  through  the  whole :  fixed  for 
^Msday.    The  finger  of  God  has  been  manifest  all  through.    It  struck  even 
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oommon  mlncLB.    Of  all  the  derer  men  I  know,  or  erer  have  known,  jyiay  k     I 
the  chief.    What  a  head  he  has  for  policy  and  practioe !    Yet  the  battle  is  not 
yet  won.    As  at  the  firsti  so  now,  O  Ood,  watch  over  ns  t  I 

Ang.  6th.— Was  to  have  left  early  for  GhiUingham  this  morning^.  Pat  off  ^ 
jonmey  to  negx)tiate  with  H.P.*s,  so  Oaims  wished,  and  eee  whether  Bill  coald  be 
saved.  It  would  have  been  comparatiyely  easy  had  not  SaHsbory,  by  his  violent 
language,  exasperated  the  Commons.  Yet  there  are  hopes  of  safety,  debate  ii 
going  on.  Shall  go  again  to  House  of  Lords  at  five  o'clock  to  receive  answer. 
Seven  o'elock.  The  Bill  is  safe.  I  bless  TheCi  O  Lord.  The  Commona  gave  way, 
and  all  is  peace  and  harmony. 

The  Bill  received  the  Bpyal  Assent  on  the  7th  of  Augosi  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  is  but  very  partially  responsilde  for  the 
faults  of  its  construction,  and  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  errors  of  its 
administration.  The  latter  have  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  its  failure 
as  the  former."  • 

We  now  turn  to  the  Diary,  to  gather  e^bracts  indicating  the  drift  d 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  thought  and  speech  and  action  during  this  year. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  appealed  to  the  country,  and  was  unsuoceaBfoL  The 
Oonservatives  triumphed,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  resumed  oflSioe. 

Feb.  11th.    ...    It  is  observable  that  each  Minister  has  fallen  under  hia 
own  Frankenstein.    D*Izzy  brought  in  Household  Suffrage,  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  demolished  by  his  own  constituencies.    Gladstone  oanied  thd 
Ballot  a  year  ago ;  dissolved,  and  is  sent  to  the  right  about.    However  clear  the 
proofs  of  what  the  Ballot  can  and  will  do,  however  formidable  its  workizig  to  tht 
morality  of  the  country,  neither  party  dares  to  say  a  word  on  the  subjectb    The 
Liberals  cannot  revile  their  favourite  measure.    The  GonservativeB  cannot  praiser 
however  hollow  that  praise  might  be,  what  they  so  furiously  denounoed.    But 
the  pendulum  will  soon  swing  the  other  way ;  and  the  Gonservativea  will  coxae 
it^  while  the  Liberals  will  not  bless  it»  when  they  see  the  uncertainly,  the 
constant  change,  the  instabili^  of  everything,  moral,  social,  and  political,  that  it 
will  introduce  into  our  system,    jyjszy    and  it  is  justifiable,  though  f eufulJj 
fallacious — ^boasts  of  his  measure  of  Household  Suffrage,  and  says,  ''Did  not  I 
assert  that  the  people  of  England  are  attached  to  all  our  institutions  7  **    He  did, 
and  he  is  in  error.    The  present  vote  is  no  more  a  i>roof  that  the  people  are 
attached  to  things  as  they  are,  than  that  the  present  fashion  of  chignona  will  be 
the  head-dress  of  the  women  of  England  for  several  generations.    It  ia  a  caprice, 
a  f anqy,  a  taste,  a  burst  of  individualism  as  against  the  old  habits  and  bosids 
perhaps  of  party,  employment,  private  obligations,  and  what  notb    A  wearinesB, 
a  fickleness,  a  love  of  change  without  any  reason  for  it.    The  dissolutioii  takes 
place  at  a  time  of  vast  prosperity,  of  high  wages,  of  conflicts  won  by  the  holders 
of  suffrage,  and  of  consequent  good-humour.    Beverse  all  thi&    Let  Parliament 
be  dissolved  on  a  *'  special  cry  "  by  some  reckless  and  designing  Minister,  'or  in 
some  period  of  dsep  distress,  or  of  furious  conflict  between  labour  and  caxntaJ— 
assume  it  to  ooour  during  heated  and  active  notions  of  the  acquisition  and  tenure 
of  property  ^f  every  kind — assume  it  to  occur  in  a  time  when  the  people  are 

*  Supplement  to  the  Record,  OoL  2, 188&. 
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thfTilring  of  a  **  free  breakfast)"  of  the  freedom  of  toil  from  any  taxation  what- 
ever, aoid  the  imposition  of  it  on  "realised"  property  alone.  Contemplate  it 
nnder  the  suffrage  of  the  peasantry,  concealed  by  the  Ballotw  Let  the  cry  be 
Disestablishment  of  the  Ghnrch,  or  diyision  of  the  land,  provisions  being  dear, 
labour  scanty,  and  wages  very  low.  All  these  conditions  are  not  only  probable, 
bnt  certain.  Add,  what  is  equally  probable  and  equally  certain,  that  the  revolu« 
denary  leaders  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  now,  bat  practised  in  the  manipulations 
and  facilities  of  the  Ballot^  and  furnished  alike  with  measures  and  with  candi- 
dates, compete  for  the  representation  1  Can  any  one  doubt  the  issue  ?  Imagine, 
moreover,  a  time,  a  time  certainly  not  far  distant^  when  the  men  now  advanced 
in  years,  bordering  on  the  "  threescore  and  ten,"  the  men  bred  up  in  the  an<^ent 
traditions  of  the  Bealm,  having  a  smack,  however  weak,  of  the  "  old  flavour," 
are  either  dead  or  incapacitated!  Who  is  to  succeed  G^ladstone  among  the 
Liberals  ?  Who,  D*Izzy  amongst  the  Conservatives  t  There  may  be  men  whom 
we  do  not  now  see. 

Feb.  16th. — London.  ...  In  the  Times  of  three  days  ago  I  saw  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Strauss  1  **  We  shall  soon  know  the  grand  secret,"  said  the 
murderer  Thistlewood,  of  Cato  Stceet-HM)  the  ohaplain  of  Newgate,  who  was 
near  him,  told  me— just  before  he  was  executed.  Strauss  Icnows  it  now.  The 
thought  is  awful  beyond  expression.    •    .    . 

Feb.  28th.— Last  night  Haydn's  '*  Creation"  at  Exeter  Hall— had  never  heard 
it  before,  but  in  pieoemeaL  Delighted— delighted.  Such  music  leads  to  religion, 
as,  in  truth,  coming  from  it.  Haydn  and  Handel  both  gave  thanks  to  God  as 
the  source  of  their  inspirations. 

March  3rd.-«>Testeiday  to  Clapton  to  attend  the  fnnenJ  of  Dr.  Bxnney,  the 
well-known  Congregationalist  minister.  It  was  a  '*  grievous  mourning,"  as 
was  said  of  old  Jacob,  for  there  were  some  three  or  four  hundred  in  procession, 
besidee  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  see  the  ceremony.  Doubtless,  he  was  a 
"  master  in  Israel,"  and  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers  "  in  a  good  old  age^  three- 
score yean  and  sixteen  I 

In  the  time  of  his  great  trouble  a  band  of  union  was  established  between 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  costermongers,  which  was  never  to  be  broken. 
His  first  visit  after  bis  bereavement  had  been  to  them. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  no  ordinaiy  visitor  to 
the  poor.  A  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  he  was  constantiiy  sending 
to  Mr.  Orsman,  will  give  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

I^h.  2Sth,  1878.— Do  you  ever  perambulate  your  district  **  by  day  7 "  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  accompany  yon. 

Mareh  Srd. — ^Do  not  forget  the  woman  who  made  the  braoes.  We  promised 
her  something.  I  have  sent  two  copies  of  the  ^  Faithful  Promiser  "  for  the  two 
wives  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  old  paralysed  man. 

March  1th. — Your  missionaries  must  talk  to  the  poor  cabinet-maker,  and 
p^ay  with  him.  He  is  not  hardened.  Let  him  have  what  he  wants  in  his 
necessity. 

Maroh  ^th, — ^I  have  sent  you  a  book  for  the  two  sons  of  the  woman 
(spectacles)  and  the  paxalytio  husband.      Also  picture  cards,  as   I   promised, 
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^6i  O*     ^^  '^^  retain  of  the  Hon.  Srelyn  Aflhlej  m  ALP.  for  Pool*. 
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to    the    little     girl,    daaghter    of    the   flhoemaker'e    wife    who    wm   "tihi    I 

Beonrity."*  ' 

He  frequently  refers  to  his  "brother  costers  **  in  his  Diary.    They  were    | 
rarely  out  of  his  thoughts  for  long.  * 

March  7th,  1874. — On  6th  to  Orsman's  tea-party  of  aged  oosters  in  Golden 
Lane— poor  old  dears — had  to  give  them  a  '*  Hortation,**  as  Hobbes  translates 
Thuoydides. 

The  next  quotations  are  characteristic:— 

Haroh  11th,  1874. — On  Monday  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  ChapeLf  Many  of 
the  congr^ation  called  on  "to  lead."  Extempore  prayer,  except  for  special 
oooasionBy  seems  more  adapted  to  the  closet  than  to  public  worship.  Very  few, 
indeed,  have  the  gift ;  I  could  find  fifty  men  to  make  a  good  speech,  for  one  who 
could  deliver  an  extempore  prayer.    .    .    . 

March  20th. — Attended  House  of  Lords,  that  ''vast  aquarium,"  full  of  cold- 
blooded life,  before  going  to  WhitechapeL    •    .       '    ' 

The  most  important  of  the  religious  meetings  attended  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  May  of  this  year  was  held  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  London  City  Mission  house.  He  spoke  on  "  Mission  Work  in  Liondon." 
His  speech,  subsequently  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  gave  an  interestbg 
account  of  the  state  of  spiritual  destitution  and  neglect  in  the  early  days  d 
his  career,  and  traced  the  progress  made  in  the  cause  of  evangelisation. 

May  2nd. — ^Testeiday,  Chair  of  opening  of  new  house  for  London  City  HiasiGn. 
It  was  an  interesting  affair — ^this  silent^  useful  Christian  Association,  xiaing  oat 
of  its  obscurity  and  narrow  bounds,  to  take  its  place  among  the  best>  in  fraitfoi- 
nees  though  not  in  splendour,  of  the  institutions  of  the  metropolis  1  Qod  giant 
it  humility  in  proportion  to  its  success;  and  the  mighty  grace  of  trembling 
while  it  rejoices.  Bid  my  best  on  its  behalf,  but  what  was  that  t  Why,  just  ao 
much  as  God  gfave  me  to  speak,  and  no  more.    .    .•   . 

May  27th. — St.  Giles's.  .  .  .  Evelyn  is  come  here  saf^  and  sound.  The 
bells  are  ringing  joyf  ully,t  but  she,  my  beloved  one,  who  Ues  beneath  them, 
hears  them  not.  How  glad  would  her  dear  heart  have  been  in  the  success  of  her 
sympathising  son  I  But  she  is  listening  to  other  sounds,  the  sounds  of  ever^ 
Issting  praise  and  love  to  her  precious  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Sept.  18th.  •  .  •  Northampton  is  vacant ;  Bradlaugh  is  a  candidate ;  will 
he  be  returned  ?  Such  an  issue  would  be  nearly  impossible  under  open  voting. 
It  is,  I  suspect,  nearly  certain  under  the  ballotb 

Sometimes,  in  the  pauses  of  his  busy  life.  Lord  Shaftesbury  asked  him- 
self whether  it  was  worth  while  to  persevere  in  his  labours.     He  was  begin- 

*  ^^  ^^  iinposrible  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  remember  the  names  of  the  muxy 

-Pf^PjIf  ^e  yi^jM.    He  waa  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  describing  them  in  some  way  by 

^^^tf^ey  ^^25  ^®  easily  recognised.     Thus  the  shoemaker^s  wife  was  one  who  had 

^^n^"  "^^^^O^^    '*  f<*'  *  water-cress  girl  when  borrowing  money  from  the  "  £nu]y  Loan 

«^^We^/^^^        ^>^jb0P^,  (Bev.  Canon  Beeve),  where  Lord  Shaf tesbvuy,  for  many  yeai% 
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ning  to  be  sensible  of  the  weight  of  years ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  was  passing  away,  that  he 
was  no  longer  required,  and  that  he  ahonld  make  room,  therefore,  for  other 
and  younger  men.  !rhe8e  were  but  the  casual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  tired 
boors,  but  they  pressed  upon  him  occasionally  with  great  force.  There  is  a 
ring  of  melandioly  in  the  following  entry  : — 

Jan.  1 1th,  1875. — Sanitary  questions,  of  which  I  saw  the  dawn,  and  had  all 
the  early  labours,  are  passed  into  ^*  Imperial  *'  subjects.  Boards  are  everywhere, 
laws  hare  been  enacted,  public  attention  roused,  and  Ministers  have  declared 
themselves  willing  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  whole  force  of  Goyemment. 
Not  only  am  I  not  wanted,  but  my  interference  would  be  superfluous  and  an  in- 
cumbrance. 

Social  questions  are  in  the  same  position*  They  have  advanced  into  the 
regions  of  **  ImperialisoL"  All  questions  of  labour  are  idecided  by  combinations 
or  by  statute.  The  working  classes  have  become  patrons  instead  of  clients ;  and 
they  both  can  and  do  fight  their  own  battles.  It  was  not  so  forty  years  ago, 
when  I  began  the  struggle.  The  matter  of  their  dwellings  is  still  one  of  interest, 
but  here,  again,  the  movement  has  passed  from  individuals  to  companies,  specu* 
lators.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  at  last^  so  Mr.  Cross  has  promised,  to  the 
bands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  How  completely  my  aid  is  of  little  esteem  at 
present  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  neither  on  the  Factory  Bill  nor  on  the 
forthcoming  measure  for  Industrial  Dwellings  have  I  been  consulted  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  inquiry.  Have  often  called  myself  "  The  Great  PU'Aller" 
and  so  events  have  proved  it.  People  took  me  because  they  could  g^et  no  other. 
There  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  saw  it  all  along,  and  I  conformed,  because  I 
saw  a  duty  in  submission. 

Time  had  not  laid  his  hand  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  heart-^ 

as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 

Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 

He  still  had  his  aspirations  and  his  hopes ;  there  still  uprose  in  him  thai 
strong,  proud,  resolute  will  that,  in  days  long  past,  had  made  him  persevere 
in  schemes  which  to  the  eyes  of  others  seemed  predestined  to  end  in  failure ; 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  he  "  stood  beside  the  stream  of  Time  to  gaze 
apon  its  waters  rushing  past  him ; "  only  in  hours  of  depression  that  he 
felt  he  must  "unbuckle  the  armour  and  retire  from  the  fight."  Audit  is 
curious  that  whenever,  in  the  Diaries,  we  meet  with  such  an  entry  as  we 
have  quoted  above,  we  find  that  it  is  followed  by  passage  after  passage, 
showing  that,  although  by  the  relentless  law  of  change  old  things  were 
passing  away,  yet  by  another  lawy^as  inevitable,  all  things  were  becoming 
new,  and  the  aged  man's  sigh  of  regret  over  the  past  gives  place  to  the 
strong  man's  fervour  as  he  launches  himself  out  into  the  resistless  stream  of 
practical  effort. 

Thus,  in  the  extract  last  given,  he  sighs  that  the  matter  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  had  passed  from  individuals  to  companies,  and 
that  even  his  opinion,  much  more  his  aid,  is  disregarded.    A  page  or  two 
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farther  on  in  ilio  Diary  we  find  him  working  with  all  his  old  Tigonr  in  tk 
eanse,  fostering  old  sohemee  and  planning  fresh  ones.    One  daj  he  wiites^- 

I  am  weary  of  controversy,  of  perpetual  dispute,  of  aasanlt  and  defence  on  tbt 
question  of  Bomanism ;  of  assault  and  defence  on  the  score  of  'Seologj.  Hj 
head  swims  with  the  unceasing  variety  of  charges,  of  refutations,  of  wermm. 
books,  articlee,  pamphlets ;  I  cannot  embrace  them,  follow  them,  oomfMeheDd 
them.  Life,  in  body  and  mind,  is  a  whirlpool,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  perpetnall; 
giddy.  I  feel  incompetent  to  give  a  reason  "  of  tibe  hopes  that  are  in  me,'^  and  jei 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  have  them.  I  cannot  answer  any  one,  ""a^ 
of  a  thousand,"  and  yet,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  have  tlie  eatasfactasj 
answer  within  my  own  heart.  I  see  all  the  dangers  that  beset  na^  bat  1  caniuA 
find  any  who  regard  my  opinions.    .    .    . 

Almost  the  next  entry  finds  him  hotly  battling  in  a  pap^i^  w  in 
defence  of  the  truth  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  *"  At 
Birkbeck  Institution.  Had  opportunity  of  maintaining — ^and  well  receiv^i 
— ^that,  .the  farther  scienoe  advanced,  the  greater  was  its  harmony  with 
revealed  religion." 

It  was  his  frequent  prayer  that  it  would  please  GU)d  to  gire  Yarn,  a  ofM 
when  he  must  desist  from  work  and  no  longer  endeavoiur  to  make  himself 
heard  on  platform  or  in  Pariiament:  "Yes,  a  sign  or  a  aoond  ths: 
shall  make  known,  as  in  Num.  xiv.  4^, '  Qo  not  up,  for  the  Lord  ia  not  vitk 
you.' "  Patiently  he  waited  for  the  sign,  but  it  did  not  come,  and  meenwfaili 
he  laboured  on. 

Feb.  16th. — On  9th  to  Cripples*  Home  at  Kensington.  Called  on  Forster  and 
found  him  better,  thank  God.  Froude,  the  historian,  was  there,  llth. — ^Dip9> 
maniacs'  chair,  Willis's  Booms.  12th. — ^Ifansion  House,  for  London  City  Mssdoo. 
18th. — ^In  evening,  Bethnal  Green,  for  my  brother  William,  whose  mission  ii, 
under  God,  doing  a  great  work  in  these  solitary  parts.  16th. — CommisBioai  ia 
Lunacy.  Omitted— on  Friday,  12th,  to  Ragged  School  Union,  to  arrange  plans 
for  a  fresh  aggfression,  nay,  a  new  form  of  one,  on  the  vexy  lowest  of  Iiondon ; 
be  we  driven  by  the  School  Board  from  our  present  ground,  we  must  seek  *"^>»» 
standpointb    Ghod  be  with  us.    **  Christo  in  pauperibua.'* 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  the  American  Svas- 
geliste,  commenced  a  series  of  "Revival  Gkitherings"  in  the  Agrienltural 
Hall  at  Islington.  From  the  first  their  success  seemed  guaranteed,  but  Ijotd 
Shaftesbury,  although  he  contributed  to  the  funds,  did  not  co-operate  in  th« 
work.  He  regarded  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moody  as  that  of  "  the  right  man  ai 
the  right  hour,"  "  at  a  time  when  the  masses  are  lying  in  indifference,  and  are 
nevertheless  impressible."  On  the  first  opportunity  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  his  description,  written  while  the  impressions  were  all 
fresh  in  his  mind,  is  as  follows  :— 

March  3l8t-On  Good  Friday  to  hear  Moody  and  Sankey ;  de^ly  impieaeeii. 
and  the  more  impressed  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  whole  thing.  *'JmpK' 
f eot>"  X  speak  as  a  man,    "  The  things  that  are  highly  esteemed  among  men  a.» 
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aboininatiQn  in  the  sight  of  God  I  *'    The  moaio  was  the  voice  of  one  singer ;  the 
air,  the  umplest  possible ;  the  words  adapted  to  the  poorest  and  least  tanght 
mind.   And  jet  it  went  to  the  inmost  soul,  and  seemed  to  empty  it  of  everything 
but  the  thought  of  the  good,  tender,  and  lowly  Shepherd.    The  instrument  was 
no  more  than  an  aocordion,  and  the  singer  and  the  performer  were  the  same. 
The  preaeher  Was  clad  in  ordinary  dress ;  his  language  was  colloquial,  free,  easy, 
and  like  oommon  talk.  The  voice  is  bad  and  ill-managed ;  he  abounds  in  illustra- 
tions, and  most  effective  ones ;  in  stories,  anecdotes,  very  appropriate,  oftentimes 
bordering  on  the  **  humorous/'  almost  to  the  extent  of  provoking  a  laugh  I 
There  is  volubility,  but  no  eloquence.     There  is  nothing,  in  short,  to  win, 
externally  at  least ;  perhaps  something  to  repel,  even  those  who  might  not  be 
unfavourably  disposed.    And  yet  the  result  is  striking,  effective,  touching,  and 
leading  to  much  thought.    St.  Paul  said  of  himself  as  a  preacher,  "  his  bodily 
presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  oontemptible."    It  was  the  statement,  at  least, 
of  his  enemies.    Nevertheless,  the  17th  and  the  20th  of  Acts  show  what  i^ues 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  work  out  of  feeble  materials.    Is  it  not  so  here  ?    We  are 
just  at  ^s  time  founding  associations  to  teach  the  "  art  of  preaching."    Bishops 
and  others  are  lecturing  right  and  left  upon  Homiletics.     Here  come  two  simple, 
unlettered  men  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  have  had  no  theological 
training,  and  never  read  the  Fathers ;  they  refuse  to  belong  to  any  denomination ; 
they  are  totally  without  skill  in  delivery,-  and  have  no  pretensions  to  the  highest 
order  of  rhetoric.    They  are  calm,  without  an  approach  to  the  fanatical  or  oven 
the  enthusiastic.     They  seek  neither  to  terrify  nor  to  puff  up ;  eschew  contro- 
versy, and  flatter  no  passions.    So  it  is,  nevertheless,  thousands  of  all  degrees  in 
station  and  mental  culture  bow  before  them.    Are  we  not  right  in  believing — 
time  will  show — that  God  has  chosen  the  "foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise  '*?    Moody  will  do  more  in  an  hour  than  Canon  Liddon  in  a  century. 

Of  secondary  causes,  oannot  but  attribute  a  vast  deal  to  his  manifest  convic- 
tion :  it  impresses  the  auditory.  In  his  intense  earnestness  they  go  along  with 
him  :  the  simplicity  of  his  message — Christ  cruoified — ^the  evident  fact  that  he 
has  no  special  Church  purposes,  nor,  on  the  surface  at  least,  any  interested 
considerations.  All  seems  natural,  easy,  almost  necessary  to  him.  It  appears 
the  dictate  of  the  moment,  without  previous  thought,  or  any  form  of  preparation  I 
Yet  how  account  for  the  effect  on  every  station  and  degree  ?  Workpeople,  shop- 
keepers, merchants,  lawyers,  clergy  and  laity,  alike,  confess  the  power  and  cannot 
explain  it. 

I  agree  with  Gamaliel;  "If  this  thing  be,  of  men,  it  will  soon  come  to 
lought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  oannot  fight  against  it.'*  To  my  own  mind  there 
0  something  in  it  superhuman.  In  what  mode,  to  what  extent,  for  how  long, 
uid  with  what  issue,  our  Lord  alone  knows.  If  it  be  His  work,  may  He 
)rosper  it  I    .    .    . 

The  important  questions  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Improvo- 
ueut  of  Artisans'  Dwellings,  on  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  liad  been  engaged 
ver  since  184^1,  were  growing  in  urgency  every  year.    Metropolitan  improve- 
ments were  being  made  in  all  directions ;  the  poor  were  being  displaced  in 
Tea  tor  nnmbers  than  ever ;  population  was  increasing'  with  gigantic  strides ; 
nd  little  or  no  provision  was  being  made  for  the  i-easonabl©  accommodation 
f  the  labouring  classes. 
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Aag.  Gtli,  1872. — It  la  a  great  experiment,  and  &  donbtful  one.  Tet.  after 
tbirt;  yean  of  Qionght  and  trial,  see  no  other  mode  of  ImproviDK,  on  a  lart;« 
■oale,  the  dDmloiliar7  condition  of  the  people.  Charitj  cannot  do  it.  "Dm 
oapitalistB  will  not  do  it.  The  people  UiemselTee  moat  do  it — and  here,  they  harr 
attempted  it.    .    .    . 

The  achema  was  nndertoken  by  the  Artuaua'.  Labonrera',  and  Gmenl 
Dwellings  Company  (Limited) — an  organisation  whioh  took  its  rise  in  IS67 
in  conseqnenc«  of  the  extensive  demolition  of  hoiuee  eansed  bj  rarians 
metropolitan  improvements.  Although  Lord  Shaft^shnry  was  only  nomioallj 
asaociat«d  with  the  sclieme,  he  took  a  deep  int«reat  in  its  working-,  and  leut 
what  aid  was  in  his  power  to  advance  its  prosperity. 

On  the  11th  of  Uaj,  1875,  when  the  Government  bronght  in  the  Artisan^' 
Dwelliugs  Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury  supported  it  in  an  able  speech,  in  whioh  hr 
pointed  out  the  overwhelming  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  Ending  suitable 
accommodation  for  populations  displaced  by  improvements.  In  his  opening 
sentence  he  said :  "  The  Government  have  done  their  beat  to  master  the 
difficnlty  i  but  they  have  not  mastered  it,  nor  will  they  do  so,  nntil  aft«r  wid« 
and  protracted  experience."  The  prophecy  was  tme,  and  it  was  not  outil  tea 
yean  hitet,  when  the  Royal  Commission,  with  the  Prince  of  Waloo  aa  ita 
moet  active  member,  was  appointed,  that  the  problem  drew  near  ita  solution. 

Retoming  again  to  the  Diary  we  select  the  following  miscallaneons 
passages; — 

Jan.  6th,  187fi. — Mr.  Anberon  Herbert  has  bleased  the  world  with  hia  noticmi 
of  prayer ;  he  has  sot  this  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet  of  the  Ith.  The  ooncla- 
aion,  ao  far  as  I  con  undcratoiid  it,  is  that,  "  Then  is  a  certain  aort  of  God.  to 
whom  may  be  offered  a  certain  kind  of  prayer."  The  definition*  are  not  yet 
voQOhaafed,    ,    .    . 

Jan.  Nth. —    .    .    .    One  thing  remains— a  Bill  for  the  Belief  of  Oie  Clerg? 
in  the  niattof  of  Feea — an  Augrean  stable  of  Bingnlar  filth.    Have  moved  for  Uie 
retoms,  but  ^11  not  undertake  a  BilL     Ood  helping  me,  I  may  state  t^e  case ; 
bat  e&a  ''^Oi^Af  of  ■QOb  an  extensive  abuse  is  the  duty  of  Govemiaent.     .     .     . 
or  tb^^^  ^^bA'^^'*  S*'"'^?'  1^*'  ^""^  ""^  D'lanwU-    I  admire  the  abilitie* 
AepBnrf  ****>  t  ^"^ ''"  °**  °'  them.    There  is  nothing  really  to  admin  in  turn. 

■^°**4s*^»'^^ion  of  talents.    .    .    . 

*"'*'»¥/    A  'tfS  party,  given  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  memben  of 

***'•  ^"^  Jti's/^^^'^*'™  "■^*''  Captain  Nares,  at  which  Lord  Shafteebwy  wai 
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groimds,  tliat  he  shoold  pay  a  visit  to  the  IJniied  States.    Keferring  to  this 
he  says  :— 

April  30th. — It  is  what  I  had  long  and  often  wished,  but,  as  St.  Paul  says 
"  Was  let  hitherto."  Now  I  am  too  near  the  sensible  deoay  of  physioal  and 
mental  power  for  suoh  an  effort  as  that  would  be.  The  demands  on  my  streng^th,  • 
in  every  form,  would  far  sorpaas  what  I  oonld  have  endured,  even  in  my  younger 
days.  Besides,  for  an  enterprise  like  that,  I  must  have  very  olear  indioations 
indeed  that  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded,  by  God ;  otherwise  I  could 
not  go,  even  in  possible  comfort — I  should  doubt  and  tremble. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  patron  of  many  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
domestic  servants^  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  good  word  for 
that,  oftentimes,  long-suffering  and  ill-rewarded  dass.  As  he  never  preached 
what  he  did  not  practise,  he  revived  in  his  own  household 

Those  times 
When  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families, 
And  not  imperious  masters  I  when  they  numbered 
Their  servants  almost  equal  with  their  sons. 
Or  one  degree  beneath  them  I    When  their  labours 
Were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings  I    When  they  did  not  press 
Their  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their  perf  ormanoe ;  all  things  ordered 
With  such  decorum,  as  wise  law-makers. 

Thus  in  1883,  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  an  admirable  institution  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest — ^the  Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend  Society — ^he  was 
able  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  his  housekeeper  had  been  fifty-two  years  in  his 
service ;  that,  as  nurse,  she  had  brought  up  all  his  children ;  that  not  one  of 
them  would  ever  think  of  retiring  to  rest  in  his  house  without  bidding  good- 
night to  that  "  female  patriarch ! "  and  that  she  was  held  in  reverence  by 
all  the  household.  He  did  not,  of  course,  say  what  was,  nevertheless,  the 
fact,  that  every  morning  after  prayers  it  was  his  habit  to  shake  hands  with 
the  aged  housekeeper,  and  inquire  after  her  health  and  of  things  that  were  of 
interest  in  her  little  world.  He  had  exemplified  the  saying  of  old  Philip 
Quarles,  "If  thou  wouldst  have  a  good  servant,  let  the  servant  find  a 
good  master."  To  another  old  friend  and  servant  the  following  entry 
relates : — 

July  9th.—  .  .  .  Yesterday  poor  Kiftg  died,  the  attached  and  faithful 
maid  of  my  most  blessed  wife.  She  joined  my  precious  Minny  when  that 
beloved  woman  was  only  ten  years  old,  and,  fifty-three  years  afterwards,  was  still 
in  thp  family,  and  died  among  us.  True,  kind,  honest,  affectionate,  and  having 
no  hope  but  in  Christ,  she  is  gone  to  her  rest,  and  so  breaks  another  worldly  link 
between  me  and  the  x>arted  ones.    .    .    . 

The  well-being  of  Factory  Operatives,  wherever  they  might  he,  was 
always  near  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaf t-esboiy.    It  waa  a  grief  to  him  to  find 
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India  to  tiie  proTed  eriia  of  nutnj  piirte  of  the  ajBtom,  and  pleaded  that  th«rs 
migrht  be  given  to  the  lutWea  the  boon  of  healthj'  work,  reasonable  hoore, 
wholesome  homes,  and  gvod  ednoation. 

JdI;  SOth. — Statement  in  Home  <rf  Loida  reepeotiog  prognw  of  the  Factorj 
lysbim  in  India,  with  all  ita  aocompanpn?  onieltiea,  when  nnreatrioted.  Salit- 
bmy,  in  repl;,  was  oiTil,  kind,  and  enoonraging.  I  myself  felt,  more  than 
ever,  ths  atmosphere  of  tliat  Hooae ;  althonirh  on  my  oM  and  my  otnit  qnestaon.  I 
was  obliyioDs,  mutely,  downoaat  Bnt  Ood  be  praised  for  the  little  I  wu 
enabled  to  do  do. 

The  year  that  had  opened  with  the  regret  that  ha  was  stranded  while  the 
stream  of  life  inshed  past,  fonnd  him  towards  ita  close  in  the  fnH  rush  and 
roar  of  the  torrent.  "Intense  correspondence  of  all  sorts,  on  every  sabjert 
nnder  the  snn :"  on  Cbnrch  matters ;  on  the  revival  of  Bnbrica;  on  Rag^ftd 
Schools ;  bj  a  pnblic  correspondence  in  the  Timea  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Uetropolitan  School  Board ;  on  trade ;  the  adnlteration  of  British  goods  for 
Ihe  Colonial  markets ;  and  on  dwellings  for  the  poor.  In  addition  to  which 
he  was  "mneh  harassed  I7  letters  and  business  on  Artisans'  SwelUnj^ 
Company." 

There  were  ret  maov  more  years  before  the  labourer's  task  ahonld  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

1876—1878. 

Fob  many  years  the  Diary  had  been  occasionally  noted: — "Dined  wilh 
l^orster."  "  Some  excellent  talk  to-day  with  Forster."  "  Forster  has  boon 
of  great  assistance  to  me." 

John  Forster,  the  historian,  essayist,  and  journalist,  the  biographer  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Goldsmith,  and  Landor,  had  hardly  a  friend 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  more  reyerential  regard  than  for  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
What  Lord  Shaftesbury's  feelings  were  towards  him,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Diary : — 

Feb.  1st)  seven  o'clock. — ^Haye,  this  instant,  received  a  telegram  from  Cleator 
to  say  that  Forster  died  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  Much  shocked  and 
surprised  ;  for,  though  he  had  long  been  ill,  no  one  apprehended  danger.  God's 
will  be  done  1  I  have  lost  now  almost  the  last  friend  I  had,  on  whose  heart  and 
affection  I  could  rely.  He  was,  I  believe,  sincerely  and  truly  attached  to  me- 
Little  did  I  think  that  he  would  be  the  next  to  fall  out  of  the  list  of  those  for 
whom  I  pray  day  and  night  Many  social  hours  of  friendship,  amusement,  and 
literary  instruction,  have  I  passed  in  his  company.  -  Only  three  days  ago  he  wrote 
in  warm  kindness  to  hail  my  return  to  London.    .    .    . 

The  loss  was  keenly  felt,  and  long  aftemards,  when  perplexed  and  anxious 
about  some  pending  question,  he  would  write,  '*  Forster  often  gave  me  a  kind, 
encouraging  word,  but  he  is  gone,  and  I  miss  my  '  tonic' " 

The  next  entry  records  a  circumstance  which  had  a  material  influence 
upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  happiness : — 

Feb.  18tih. — By  hook  and  by  crook,  by  dodges  and  devices,  by  small  sales  of 
outlying  property,  and  disposal  of  tlihes  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
paid  off,  at  last,  the  ruinous  mortgage  on  the  St.  Giles's  estate.  Heartily  do  I 
thank  God  for  this  deliverance. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
enabling  Her  Majesty  to  make  an  addition  to  her  style  and  title,  but  without 
stating  the  exact  form  of  the  addition  proposed.  Mr.  Lowe,  assuming  that 
the  contemplated  title  would  be  that  of  "  Empress,"  objected  emphatically  to 
the  proposal  On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill,  announced  that  the  title  Her  Majesty  would 
■flflume^  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  would  be  that  of  '*  Empress,"  and  that  the 
etylc  of  Iho  new  title  would  nm  thus :  "  Yictoria,  by  the  grace  o£  God,  oi 


the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Qneen,  Defender  of  tbi 
Faith,  and  Empress  of  India." 

Two  days  later  (March  11th)  Lord  Shaftesbury  reoeived  a  teiegnm,  eom- 
manding  him  to  attend  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  following  Monday,  and  to 
remain  until  the  next  day. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  he  had  been  the  gaest  of  Her  Majesty,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  surprise  that  he  received  the  command.  He  was  satisfied 
that  it  must  be  for  some  special  object,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  it  related 
to  the  question  then  uppermost  in  men's  minds,  the  Boyal  Titles  BilL 

Although  the  weather  was  inclement,  Lord  Shaftesbury  went  to  Windsotr. 
"  I  dread  it,"  he  wrote  on  the  previous  day,  "  the  cold,  the  evening*  dress,  the 
solitude,  for  I  am  old,  and  dislike  being  far  away  from  assistance  ahoold  I  be 
ill  at  night.  .  .  .  She  sent  for  me  in  1848  to  consult  me  on  a  very  imp<ff- 
tant  matter.     Can  it  be  so  now  P  '* 

March  14th. — Returned  from  Windsor.  I  am  sure  it  was  so,  though  not 
dlstinotly  avowed.    Her  Majesty  personally  said  nothing.    .    .    . 

The  views  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  expressed  at  Windsor  he  was 
requested  by  the  Lord-in-Waiting  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  tins 
was  accordingly  done. 

Those  views  were  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  proposed  tiUe.  To  the 
style  "  Queen  of  England  and  India "  he  had  no  objection,  bat  from  eveiy 
point  of  view,  and  especially  from  the  Indian,  he  regarded  the  title  of 
"  Empress  "  as  objectionable.  He  felt  satisfied  that  the  chiefs  of  India^  whes 
the  matter  was  explained  to  them,  would  prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  saoje 
name  as  are  the  people  of  England,  and  that  the  distinction  would  be  offensive, 
rather  than  pleasing.  These  views  were  soon  to  take  more  definite  shape  and 
expression. 

March  29th. — ^Took  a  bold  step  the  other  day,  and  gave  notioe  of  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  not  to  take  the  title  of  "  Empress."  It  seemed 
almost  a  duty,  as  no  one  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  myself,  stood  quite  alone  and 
apart  from  every  political  connection.  Two  or  three  in  the  House  thanked  me 
for  it ;  many  more  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  shall  be  left  with,  perhaps, 
twenty  votes,  or  perhaps  alone. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  unusually  brilliant 
and  crowded,  Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  his  amendment  on  the  Boyal  Titles 
Bill,  to  the  effect  that  an  Address  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  piaying 
tliat  Her  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  assume  "  a  title  more  in  acoordaace 
tliau  the  title  of  'Empress'  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
loyalty  and  feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects." 

In  his  opening  words  he  said  that  it  was  "  with  the  greatest  grief»  and  yet 
with  the  deepest  conviction,  he  brought  forward  his  resolution,"  but  that  at, 
in  '^another  place,"  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  resistance  to  the  meaanis 
proceeded  from  factions,  from  political  and  not  from  constitational  motmi^ 
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he  felt  thaHi  '*  the  first  note  of  resistaaee  in  this  House  should  be  sounded  by 
some  one  whoUj  disconnected  from  either  of  the  two  great  divisions  that 
agitate  and  adorn  it."  Throughout  his  speech  he  made  use  of  the  word 
*'  Emperor,"  and  he  did  so  intentionally,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  time  have  many  more  sovereign  Emperors  than  sovereign  Empresses. 
It  would  be  held  first  by  an  illustrious  Lady,  who  has  reigned  for  nearly 
forty  years,  known  and  beloved :  it  -bears,  too,  an  impression  of  feminine 
softness ;  but  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  assumed  the  masculine  gender,  and  have 
become  an  Emperor,  the  whole  aspect  will  be  changed.  It  will  have  an  air 
military,  despotic,  offensive,  and  intolerable,  alike  in  the  East  and  West  of 
the  dominions  of  England." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  made  one  of  his  strongest 
point's  when  giving  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  on  the  subject.  He  had  taken  pains  to 
obtain  information,  and  was  prepared  to  assert  that  from  the  small  tradesman 
npwards,  the  uniyersal  feeling  was  one  of  repugnance.  He  was  not  fearful 
of  the  result  in  happy  and  prosperous  times,  but  he  foresaw  evil  consequences 
in  days  of  distress,  low  wages,  high  prices,  and  general  discontent.  When 
the  traditions,  and  almost  the  compacts,  of  a  thousand  years  were  broken,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  these  people  should  turn  round  and  say,  "  You  are 
trjring  to  turn  your  King  into  an  Emperor ;  we  also  shall  make  an  effort  to 
turn  him  into  a  President."  . 

Referring  to  the  assertion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  ,the  repugnance, 
wherever  it  existed  among  the  people,  was  "a  mere  sentiment,"  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury said : — 

Sentiment,  my  Lords,  to  be  sure  it  is,  and  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  that  ought 
to  be  cherished,  and  not  to  be  despised.  Now  that  the  prinoiple  of  Divine  right 
to  the  Throne  has  departed  from  the  x>eople— now  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
almost  universal  suffragfe — your  Lordships'  House  and  the  Throne  itself  are 
upheld  by  sentiment  alone,  and  not  by  force  or  superstition.  Loyalty  is  a  senti- 
ment, and  the  same  sentiment  that  attaches  the  people  to  the  word  '*  Queen," 
averts  them  from  that  of  "  Empress." 

He  concluded  his  speech  thus  i--^ 

A  time  may  come  when,  after  a  longr  course  of  happy  rule,  we  may  surrender 
India  to  natives,  gfrown  into  a  capability  of  self-government.  Our  posterity  may 
then  see  an  enlargement  of  the  glorious  speotaole  we  now  witness,  when  India 
shall  be  added  to  the  roll  of  free  and  independent  Powers  that  wait  on  the  Mother 
Country,  and  daily  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  But,  to  attain  this  end,  we  must 
train  them  to  British  sentiments,  infuse  into  them  British  principles,  imbue  them 
with  British  feeling,  and  rising  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  an  Emperor,  teach 
them  that  the  deepest  thought  and  the  noblest  expression  of  a  genuine  Briton  is 
to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  prognostication  that  on  a  division  he  should  be 
•*  left  with  perhaps  twenty  votes,  or  perhaps  alone,"  was  not  realised.    After 
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considerable  discnssion  the  proposal  was,  of  course,  rejeeied,  bat,  as  the  Satv- 
day  Review  observed,  "  tbe  divisioii  an  Lord  ShftftesbuiT's  moiioii  was  bmr 
sio^nificant  than  the  debate.  Eight  dokes  and  many  halntnal  eaartien  Toted 
in  the  minority  of  91,  which  protested  against  the  vnlgar  and  impolitk  isBo- 
vation  supported  by  137." 

Although  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  Lord  Shaftesbniy,  and  those  v^< 
thought  with  him,  may  appear  now  to  have  been  groundless,  Ofr  at  least  exag- 
gerated, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  probably  the  protest  entered  far 
those  who  loved  the  simple  title  of  "  Queen,"  contributed  largely  to  the  real: 
of  "Empress "•remaining  a  mere  official  and  exotic  addition  to  the  asdfit 
title.  There  was,  at  the  moment,  great  danger,  which  would  haTs  beea  Iv 
greater  had  no  protest  been  made,  of  "  Empress  Victoria "  taking*  the  pbo^- 
of  "  Queen  Victoria"  in  daily  conyersation  and  use. 

The  first  references  in  the  Diary  to  a  subject  in  which  he  'was  to  take  aa 
absorbing  interest  are  these : — 

.  Jan.  18th,  1876. — "Timeshaa  an  article,  ingenious,  hollow,  and  orael,  in  tBram 
of  YiviBection.  It  is  the  worship  of  science,  and  science  must  have  its  victiiBi, 
like  Moloch  or  Chemosh.  The  system,  it  is  manifest,  will  be  legfitimised  br 
statute,  actually,  and  restricted  by  the  same,  apparently.  It  is  a  fearful  iaat 
before  us.  The  animalB  have  no  hope.  Against  them  stand  soienoe  and  \og'.c : 
in  their  favour  impulse,  under  the  influence  of  morbid  tendeznesa  and  mortrJ 
morality,  so  the  Times  says.    .    .    . 

Feb.  16th. — ^Thinking  of  Vivisection,  on  which  I  can  abundantly  feel»  but  h<j« 
shall  I  be  able  to  speak  ?  Here,  too,  I  seek,  where  alone  it  can  be  found,  **  ooaoseL 
wisdom,  and  understanding:." 

Although  these  are  the  first  entries  in  the  Diary  on  the  subject  of  Yivisec- 
tion,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  for  some  time  past  revolved  it  in  his  mind. 
Thoughts  and  actions  were  inseparable  with  him,  and  he  had  already  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  "Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Proteetion  of 
Animals  from  Vivisection,"  of  which  Society  the  accomplished  Miss  FraiK^ 
Power  Cobbe  was  the  honorary  secretary.  **  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  joined 
the  Victoria  Street  Society,"  she  says ;  •  "  it  was  the  Society  which  joined 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  There  was  a  day  in  November,  1875,  when,  ha^ine 
telegraphed  his  readiness  to  support  the  project  of  Dr.  Hoggan  and  Ml^ 
Cobbe,  he,  in  fact,  founded  the  Society.  It  was  around  him,  and  attracted  i£ 
great  part  by  his  name,  that  the  whole  body  eventually  gathered." 

He  presided  at  a  meetipg  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1876,  and  thenceforth  he  practically  directed  all  the  public  actios 
of  the  Society.  His  first  important  sx>eech  in  behalf  of  the  cause  was  msdf 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  tlie  22nd  of  May,  in  support  of  Lord  Carnarvon  V 
Bill  for  Restricting  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  speech  was  published  bv  th* 
Victoria  Street  Society,  and  it  occupied  twenty-two  pages  of  a  large-sized 
pamphlet. 

It  was  hoped  that  Lord  Carnarvon's  Bill  would  be  passed  by  the  House  of 

•  The  ZoopkUitt,  Nov.  6th,  1882,  p.  114. 
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Commons,  practically  tinaltered  from  the  shape  in  which  it  left  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  But,  in  July,  an  important  medical  deputation  waited  upon  tiie  Home 
Secret>arj  (Mr.  Gross),  and  put  such  pressure  upon  him  "  as  to  cause  him  to 
eyiscerate  the  Bill  (then  in  his  hands  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons),  and  leave  it  the  mangled  and  illogical  measure  which  became,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  by  royal  signature,  the  Yirisection  Act,  89  <&  40  Yict. 
c.  77."  • 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  labours  in  the 
matter : — 

May  23rd. — ^Last  night  Vivisection  debate.  I  spoke.  I  "went  up  like  a 
rocket,  and  onme  down  like  a  stick."  The  House  received  me  with  favour,  and 
then  grew  weary  of  my  details.    .    .    . 

Jime  3rd.  .  .  .  Huxley,  the  Professor,  has  written  me  a  very  civil,  nay 
kind,  letter.  I  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  Nevertheless,  two  of  the  three  black 
Graces,  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,  are  furious  with  me,  because  I  have  fought 
for  these  unhappy  animals.    .    .    . 

June  10th.  ...  It  will  either  be  "burked"  under  pretence  of  want  of 
time,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  made  a  Bill  for  general  deception,  and,  under 
the  cloak  of  "restriction,"  be  a  measure  to  legalise  and  protect  viviseotors, 
without  a  particle  of  law  or  protection  for  the  vivisected.  Foresee  much 
trouble,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  necessity  of  many  speeches.    .    .    . 

June  16th.  .  .  .  Endeavouring  to  keep  up  feeling  on  vivisection  by  oircu- 
latiug  speech,  printed  with  corrections.    .    .«    . 

June  21st.  .  .  .  Last  night  got  the  Vivisection  Bill  in  Committee.  No 
division,  and  no  changes,  but  those  which  I  had  previously  concurred  In  with 
Carnarvon  and  CardwelL  Seven  bishops  appeared  ;  one  of  them,  Peterborough, 
made  a  single  observation ;  but  all  the  seven  went  away  at  dinner-time,  leaving 
undefended,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  most  important  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  which  were  in  jeopardy  through  the  hostility  of  several  peers.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  Bench  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  had  gone 
abroad.  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  more  pretentious  even  than  York,  could  not  stay. 
Canterbury  the  same.  Winchester  the  same.  Of  what  use  are  the  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  7    .    .    . 

Aug.  12th. — Cross  called  me  to  Council  on  Vivisection  Bill.  He  is  earnest, 
true,  anxious  ;  but  he  is  beset  by  endless  difficulties,  and,  principally,  by  lack  of 
time.  Beverted  to  my  old  position  that  something  was  better  than  nothing, 
specially  if  that  something  gives  a  foundation  on  which  amendments  may 
bercaf  ter  be  built.  The  thought  of  this  diabolioal  system  disturbs  me  night  and 
day.     God,  remember  Thy  poor,  humble,  useful  creatures.    .    .    . 

The  Eastern  Question  assumed  a  new  phase  in  1876,  when  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Turkey  rose  in  revolt  against  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned.  The  ruthless  manner  in  which  the  Ottoman  authorities  strove 
to  suppress  the  rebellion— more  especially  in  Bulgaria  —  alienated  from 
Turkey  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  ber,  and  looked 
forward  to  her  ultimate  regeneration. 

*  The  IhophUiBt. 


giving  due  aipreHsion  to  tha  DAtional  aeutitnent ;  to  declare  ttwt  no  monJ  or 
material  support  ought  to  be  giren  to  the  Turkish  Qoremment  aa  against  the 
inmigent  prorlnces;  to  exprees  ita  deep  abhorrence  of  the  cmelties  eoa- 
milted  b;  the  Turkish  irregolar  troops  npoii  t^e  women  and  ohiUron  and 
nnsrmed  inhabitants  of  Bnlgaria,  and  to  "record  its  opinion  ti>st  the 
notoriom  abnses  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  &nd  the  repeated  fulnrw  of 
the  Sublime  Forte  to  fulfil  its  solemn  obligations,  render  it  hopeleas  to  expect 
that  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  will  prove  permanent  which 
does  not  confer  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  insurgent  prorinoea  Um  fnll 
rights  of  seU-govenunent." 

When,  in  September,  the  official  Report  of  the  Atrocities  conuoitted  m 
the  Christians  in  Bulgaria  was  published,  it  roused  to  intensitj  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  abhorrence.  "  The  month  of  September,  1876,"  sajs  ■ 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Betiew,  "  will  long  be  remembered  in  onr  bistarj  for 
an  outburst  of  right«ons  indignation,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  most  look 
back  OTor  the  range  of  a  long  life  to  September,  1792."*  It  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Diary ; — 

Sept.  6th.^The  anger — I  rejoice  in  it — againat  tLsTuAs  is  a  nniversftl  fever 
at  blood-heat  I  Ueetinge  everywhere.  "Gladatone'a  vehemence,"  snohiaDelane'i 
privateJangu^^  to  me,  "  is  even  greater  than  yours."    .    .    . 

Sepb  18th.  .  .  .  Urged,  pressed,  almcet  commanded,  by  Mansion  Honaa 
Committee,  to  attend  meeting  in  London.  In  rain  I  uiged  400  miles  of  distanoa, 
the  hour  of  two,  to  be  followed  by  a  joomey  the  same  night  (making  800  milee) 
to  keep  an  engagement  at  Qlaagow  the  next  evening.    .    .    . 

Sept.  30th. — Last  night  meeting  at  Qlasgow  to  protest  against  the  Turkish 
Atrodtiei — immense  gathering — closely,  uuoomf ortAbly  packed ;  yet  their  foriouf 
entbusiaam  kept  them  patient  and  attentive.  Doke  of  Argyll  opened,  in  t 
speech  of  an  hour  and  three-qnarteis,  a  strong  and  vigorous  indiotment  ag&inst 
Lord  Derby.    ... 

In  a  letter  to  Hr.  Htddane,  Ix^  Shaftesbury  ujs,  "  I  little  llianglit  when 
I  tapped  the  Turkish  question  in  Willis's  Booms  the  cask  would  ran  so 
freely."  It  brought  him  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  anxiety,  for  popular  feeling,  which  at  one  time  was  at  fever  he*t, 
soon  cooled  down,  and  eventually  opinion  tumed  round  altogether. 

It  was  from  no  party  spirit  or  interested  motive  of  any  kind  that  Iiord 
Shaftesbury  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  ronsing  the  indignation  of  *England. 
hut  simplj-  from  '•'B  love  of  humanity  and  hatred  of  oppression.  Two  years 
iator,  wheq  g(,rocilies  iu  Bulgaria  were  committed  upon  the  Turks  by  the 
CbiTBtian  c_„aneror8,  he  protested  with  equal  indignation  agunet  "the 
inham»n  Oq,    ,^(jt  of  the  conquerors  and  those  who  were  benefiting  by  the 

*  Ouorlcriv  Amnr,  Ootober,  1878. 
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One  of  the  losses  of  the  year  is  thus  referred  to  ^— 

Not.  22nd. — If  wealth  and  liberality  oonBtitnte  a  ipreat  man,  a  great  one  has 
'alien  in  onr  Israel.  Two  runaway  horses  dashed  Chsorge  Moore  to  the  ground 
n  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  death  has  ensaed.  Onr  loss  is  very  severe.  He 
oyed  and  maintained  Christian  men  and  Christian  doings.  Learn  from  this 
hat  *'  one  event  happeneth  to  them  aU."  The  good  and  the  bad  suffer  alike. 
t  is  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  alone  that  the  difference  will  be  manifested 
kud  felt,  •  .  •  Cannot  but  think  much  of  George  Moore,  he  was  ever  so  kind 
o  me  in  manner  and  language. 

That  George  Moore  thought  much  of  Lord  Shaftesbary  is  clear  from  his 
»wn  words :  "  Experiencee  has  convinced  me,"  he  says,  **  that  Lord  Shaf  tes- 
>ury  is  the  most  zealous  and  persevering  philanthropist  of  the  day.  He  is 
Iways  ready  for  every  good  work,  and  I  never  knew  any  man  who  could  get 
hrongh  so  much.  He  never  tires  of  doing  good.  He  has  extraordinary  tact 
nd  ability  as  a  chairman;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  had  more  experience  in 
hat  position  than  any  living  man.  His  kind  and  courteous  manner,  his 
ftrge-heartedness,  and  his  zeal  in  every  good  movement,  will  give  him  an 
[npenshable  renown,  and  an  everlasting  inheritance  with  his  Heavenly 
faster."* 

An  amusing  incident,  d  propos  of  Mr.  Moore's  tribute  to  the  good  chair- 
lanship  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  may  be  related  here.  At  a  hospital  dinner, 
rhen  time  was  very  precious,  a  prosy  speaker,  when  replying  to  a  toast, 
rould  continue  talking,  in  spite  of  the  growing  impatience  of  the  audience, 
f  which  he  was  quite  unconscious.  In  the  midst  of  a  long  and  uninteresting 
peech  he  chanced,  when  alluding  to  the  hospital  staff,  to  fall  into  the  inter- 

dgative  form,  and  after  asking,  "But  what  shall  we  say  of  Dr.  M P" 

ansed  for  a  moment.    In  an  instant  Lord  Shaftesbury,  seizing  the  oppor- 

[inity,  rose  and  called  for  "  Three  times  three  for  Dr.  M ."    The  audi- 

Qce  saw  the  drift,  rose,  and  cheered  to  the  echo.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
uexpected  interruption,  the  orator  resumed  his  seat,  unable,  in  fact,  to  con- 
Liiue.  "  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said  afterwards  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Tory  kind,  but  it  was  really  a  pity,  for  Iwoi  just  coming  to  the  best  part 
f  my  speech  I " 

From  the  year  1828  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  continued  to  fulfil  liis  duties 
9  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  and  the  reports,  issued  from  year  to  year,  had 
^stificd  to  the  persistent  and  thorough  services  of  the  Board,  in  all  of  which 
e  zealously  and  actively  co-operated. 

There  had  recently  arisen  in  the  public  mind  a  fear  that  patients  were 
hiced  in  asylums  too  readily,  and  that  the  task  of  obtaining  their  discharge 
4is  too  difficult.  On  the  12th  of  February  Mi».  Dillwyn  moved,  "  That  a 
elect  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Lunacy 
laws  so  far  as  regards  the  security  afforded  by  it  against  violation  of  per- 
>nal  liberty." 

The  Select  Committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  proceeded  to  institute  a 

*  "  OMnye  Moore,  M«rcbant  and  Philanthropist.''    By  Samuel  Smilei,  LL.D. 
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general  inqnirj  into  the  alleged  abuses.    li  waa  to  some  detent  an  sttaid  m, 
the  Commissioners,  whose  office  Mr.  Dillwyn  songht  to  abolish. 

Feb.  13th. — Mr.  Dillwyn  has  obtained  a  Committee  of  Inqoizy  into  ti- 
operation  of  the  Lunacy  Laws.  As  in  1859,  so  now,  I  shall  be  Bnmmoned.  it 
chairman,  to  give  evidence. 

March  11th. — ^My  hour  of  trial  is  near;  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  del&vJ 
beyond  the  coming  week.  Half  a  gentory,  all  bat  one  year,  has  been  deroted  t."^ 
this  caxise  of  the  Imiatics ;  and  through  ^e  wonderful  mercj  and  power  of  Gcc 
the  state  now,  as  compared  with  the  state  then^  would  baffle,  if  deBdiptkm  wtn 
attempted,  any  yoioe  and  any  pen  that  were  ever  employed  in  spoken  or  writtc: 
eloquence.    Non  nohU  Domine, 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  nervous,  sensitiTe,  and  de- 
pressed state,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  health  fvas  matfriiljT 
injured  by  anxiety  as  to  whether,  in  his  examination  upon  Mr.  IMllwrr « 
Oonunittee,  he  could  fully  justify  the  acts  of  the  Lxmacy  Commisaion  ext<cc- 
iug  oyer  many  years,  and  support  their  procedure  throaghont.  The  w<si 
look  of  Sir  John  Millais'  portrait  of  him,  painted  about  this  time,  snfficieDtlj 
attests  ihe  state  of  his  nerves.*  The  following  year  his  countenance  wtet 
quite  another  expression,  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Ttfillaifl  himself 

July  22nd.^^unday.  Appeared  again  on  Tuesday,  17th,  before  the  Ci^- 
mittee.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  circle  of  my  own  Ck)nmiissioner8  and  the  Innades 
that  I  visit,  not  a  soul,  in  great  or  small  life,  not  even  my  associates  in  my  worr 
of  philanthropy,  as  the  expression  is,  had  any  notion  of  the  years  of  toil  and  ear: 
that,  under  Gk>d,  I  have  bestowed  on  this  melancholy  and  awful  question.    .    .  . 

Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  arrived  at  the  oonclnsion  that,  "althoo^ 
the  present  system  was  not  free  from  risks,  which  might  be  lessened,  ihowi 
not  wholly  removed,  by  amendments  in  the  existing  law  and  practice,  yr?. 
assuming  that  the  strongest  cases  against  the  present  system  were  brou?!:: 
before  them,  allegations  of  malafidea  or  of  serious  abuses  were  not  substAn 
tiated."  In  his  evidence  before  the  Conunittee,  Lord  Shaftesboiy  said,  wit^ 
respect  to  illegal  detention,  "  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that  when  iempts- 
tion  gets  hold  of  a  man's  heart,  he  is  capable  of  doing  anything.  Sut  I  an 
happy  to  say  Providence  throws  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ci^- 
spiracies,  that  I  believe  conspiracies,  in  ninety-nine  cases  oat  of  s  hmidral 
to  be  altogether  impossible." 

So  remarkable  and  so  excellent  was  the  evidence  given  by  liord  Shaftes- 
bury, that  it  was  commented  upon  as  something  unique,  regarded  merely  as 
an  effort  of  memory.  We  quote  from  one  source  only.  The  Journal  a 
Mental  Science ;  "  We  must  heartily  congratulate  his  lordship  on  the  way  h 
which  the  Act  of  1845,  his  own  handiwork,  has  passed  through  this  examina- 
tion. His  lordship  spoke  with  such  a  thorough  mastery  of  every  lonaer 
question  about  which  he  was  asked,  that  his  replies  are  the  admiratian  of  aS 

*  The  Timfain  its  art  critique  said,  "These  lines  in  the  face  of  tiie  great  pbaJsi- 
thropist  would  be  painful  were  they  not  pathetio." 
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Ills  yonng'ez  f ellow-coimtiTiKien  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  insane." 

When  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
only  surviying  brother,  the  Hon.  Antony  William  Ashley,  Master  of  St. 
Oatherine*s  Hospital,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  tenderly  attached.  He 
died  at  Mentone,  but  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  where,  among  the  chief 
jcnoumerB,  were  many  of  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green,  who  belonged  to  a 
inission  which  he  had  successfully  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  in  con- 
nection  with  which  he  had  himself  conducted  a  claas  for  working  men. 

July  22nd,  Sunday. — On  night  of  18th  he  entered  into  his  rest^  full  of  peace, 
so  the  letters  say,  in  our  Blessed  Lord  :  there  is  the  consolation,  there  can  be 
none  without  it.  Eyery  one  who  knew  him  has  a  kind  word  for  him,  and  many 
a  strong  feeling  of  affection.  One  more  is  now  gone  who  loved  me  tenderly  and 
trxdy.  It  is  a  sad  loss :  but  God's  will  be  done.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  day 
^will  henceforward  pass  in  which  I  shall  not  think  of  him. 

July  26th. — ^This  day  he  was  consigned  to  the  grave  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  It  was  no  mere  form  to  say,  "  In  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection."  Maria*  was  there.  She  fold  me  again  and  again  of  his 
last  words,  that  he  died  in  the  "  wnhotmded  tufurance  of  his  Blessed  Lord."  Suoh 
-words  as  these  are  enough ;  they  are  messages  from  Heaven,  like  my  precious 
wife's  not  many  seconds  before  her  final  gasp  :  *'None  but  Christ."  *'My  poor, 
dear  old  brother,"  said  he,  "  will  miss  me,  for  he  knows  how  truly  and  tenderly  I 
loved  him."  I  do  know  it,  dear  William ;  and  f  returned  it.  "We  took  sweet 
ooansel  together,  and  we  walked  in  the  House  of  God  as  friends.** 

Among  the  "miscellaneous  "  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  this  year  was 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  refugees  in 
Austria.  On  the  17th  of  July  he  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Willis's  Rooms  to 
discuss  the  case,  "  not  for  controversy,  but  for  compassion  and  generosity." 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  eloquently  supported  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's appeal,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the  meeting  was  an  addition  of 
£900  to  the  funds. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  divers  matters  :— 

Feb.  6th,  1877. — Yaooinated,  for  at  least  the  fifth  time,  a  few  days  ago.  The 
dootor,  after  due  in8i)eGtion,  pronounced  that,  without  this  last  vaccination, 
should  not  have  been  safe. 

Hay  6th.  .  .  .  This  evening  the  great  treat  of  the  year  to  me,  the  dinner 
at  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  I  do  not  go. 

July  27th.  .  .  .  Dined  on  25th  at  Fishmongers*  Hall.  There  was  one 
little  episode  which  greatly  pleased  me.  It  came  from  Lord  Hartington,  the  hero 
of  the  evening,  as  we  had  met  to  honour  his  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Company.  I  did  not  expect  it^  I  did  not  know  that  he  cared  anything:  for  me 
personally,  or  had  watched  my  career. 

The  part  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  that  had  so  "  greatly  pleased  " 

*Tbe  widow  of  the  Hon.  Antony  William  Aflhley. 


political  services,  bnt  for  serricea  purer,  nobler,  and  more  iUnstrioiu  ihan  sdi 
which  we  politicians  can  hope  to  render ;  I  mean  that  of  my  noble  friend  vbu 
site  beside  me — Lord  ShaftesbQiy." 

Oot.  30th. — Ur^,  Bome  time  ago,  hj  editor  of  the  NiiirteeiUh  CfiUurf,  te 
write  on  article  on  the  Pragresi  of  Remedial  Scienoe  and  Remedial  Aotiini  ddjini; 
last  Forty  Tears ;  after  matore  reUactioii,  deoUned,  because  I  found  that  I  moit 
be  perpetnallf  talking  of  mytAt.  Engaged  to-day  in  wnting  a  prefaoe  for  Mis 
Cotton's  "  Our  CoSee-Room." 

....  I  pass  my  time  in  writing  "Prefaces"  by  request — Thomaa  Wright'i 
"Life of  Lnther i"  " Unole  Tom's  Biography " — and  to  what  pnrpoM I  Isitot 
any  serrioe  I    I  know  not.    God  prosper  what  I  have  done. 

Dec.  8th.  .  .  .  Wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantertmry  to  denonnoe  the 
book  lost  pabllthed  by  the  5.  P.  C,  E.,  "Argmnents  from  Propbeey,"  and  to 
witbdraw  my  name  from  the  Society.  Wrote  also  to  Canon  Oarbett,  who,  a«  s 
member  of  the  Special  Committee,  is  responsible  for  Qm  issne  of  the  work.  All 
ieol  for  Christ  seems  to  have  paseed  away. 

Into  thfi  merits  of  this,  and  umilar  controvereiea,  we  do  not  propom  lo 
enter.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  tiie  world  have  there  been  mich 
marked,  rapid,  and  almost  nniTersal  changes  in  religions  beliefs  as  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  centnry.  In  the  midst  of  them  all  Lord  Shaf lesbury  "  stood  in 
the  old  paths."  The  progresa  of  Biblical  crilictsm,  the  reTelatious  of  seienM, 
the  march  ef  intellect,  the  growth  of  new  and  original  theories  never  for  a 
moment  altered  his  view  of  any  doctrine  of  Scripture  by  one  hair'a-breadtb. 
Despite  all  the  changes  of  religious  beliefs  in  others,  he,  in  1S78,  not  only 
stood  fast  to  every  opinion  he  held  in  1838,  but  he  held  every  shade  or  phase 
of  those  opinions.  It  is  obvioos,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  very  few  whii 
would  endorse  his  advocacy  of  any  vexed  question  in  theology  or  modem 
Christian  philosophy,  seeing  that  ha  regarded  snch  qneetjons  from  a  stand- 
paint  which,  it  is  hia  constant  lament,  even  the  Evangelical  party  had 
abandoned. 

Two    books  were  published  by  the  Society  for   Fromotaug  Christian 

Knowledge,  to  both  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  exception.    One  was  a 

"  MaunaJ  of  Geology,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney ;  the  other,  referred  to  i:i 

f/ia  extract   rtooted   above,   was  "The  Argument  from   Prophecy,"   by  th-.' 

.TvTj    "'•'•fti-j-ff  Maitland.    A  long  paper  warfare  ensued,  which  was  pub. 

j^J^  ■'®*>1j-]i  ^  ^'^  Rieari  and  other  religious  journals; 

of  bin,  f  ^^^^  aS^'^^  '"*  keenly  alive  to  the  C3timat«  that  would  bo  formrJ 

""iota  o^h  ^/^^^^ttitnde  he  had  taken  in  this  oontrovorsy.    He  knew  that  the 
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scienv3e,  who  had  been  assailed  hy  Ignoranoe  and  Bigotiy ;  *'  he  knew  ihat, 
except  in  one  or  two  qnarters,  he  would  be  denounced  as  "narrow  and 
prejudiced,"  and  that  neither  in  public  nor  in  priyate  could  he  expect  effectual 
support.  It  was,  however,  with  him  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong  as  regards  the  position  he  had  taken  up,  as  it  was  a  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  conscience,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
defend  it. 

"The  slightest  concession  in  respect  of  the  Revealed  Word,"  he  said, 
**  opens  a  door  which  can  never  be  shut,  and  through  which  everything  may 
pass." 

Kef  erring,  in  his  Diary,  to  the  isolation  in  which  this  controversy  placed 
him,  he  wrote  :— 

Feb.  16th,  1878.~Who  is  with  me?  Who 7  Positively,  I  know  not  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  perhaps;  but  nothing  of  note — ^nothing  of  moral 
oourage  among  those  who  secretly  believe  (if  there  are  any),  has  appeared  on 
my  side. 

According  to  all  human  estimate,  all  human  judgment,  all  human  calculation, 
I  must  be  wrong.    I  must  be  wilful,  self -sufficient,  ignorant,  and  stubborn. 

I  should,  I  suspect^  say  it  of  another  in  a  similar  position— and  why,  then,  not 
of  myself  ? 

Simply  because  I  cannot.  God,  in  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will  (so  I  dare  to 
think),  has  impressed  the  conviction,  and  the  belief,  irrevocably  on  my  soul.  It 
would  be  easier  for  me  to  give  up  Revelation  altogether,  and  reject  the  whole 
Scriptures,  than  aooept  it  on  the  terms,  with  the  oohditions,  and  the  immediate 
and  future  limitations  of  it,  imposed  and  exercised  by  "  high  criticism." 

It  was  when  this  sense  of  isolation  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  that  the  loss 
of  his  wife— whose  life  had  been  so  bound  up  with  his,  and  whose  wealth  of 
affection  had  made  "rough  places  plain" — was  realised  in  all  its  crushing 
weight.  Yery  touching  and  tender  are  the  "  strong  cryings  "  of  his  soul,  as 
he  dwells  on  the  memory  of  the  past. 

March  2nd. — ^The  day  before  her  death,  even  in  her  old  age,  she  seemed  to  me 
as  beautiful  as  the  day  on  which  I  married  her ;  and  to  that  beauty  was  added 
the  intense  love  of  her  affectionate  heart  and  her  pious  spirit.  Such  as  I  had 
entreated  of  God,  such  had  He  given  her  to  me. 

Why  was  she  taken  away  ?  God,  in  His  wisdom,  alone  can  know.  The  loss 
(I  speak  as  a  man)  is  beyond  all  power  of  language  to  express.  O  God  I  Thou 
only  knowest  the  severity  of  the  stroke  ;  and  how  she  was  to  me  a  security  and 
a  refuge.  Oftentimes  had  we  formed  plans  of  life  and  happiness  for  our 
declining  years.  We  imagined  that  our  children  might  be,  all  of  them,  settled 
in  marriage  or  the  engagements  of  duty ;  and  that  we  might  retire  to  a  small 
house,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  our  time  in  serving  our  most  blessed  Loid,  and 
comforting  each  other. 

But  His  wisdom  and  His  mercy  decreed  otherwise. 

The  year  1878  was  memorable  for  seeing  the  completion  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's life-long  battle  on  behalf  of  factory  operatives.    In  1874^  when  the 


Apni  wm.  —  ijosn  nignt  ritctor7  uonsoiiaaDon  mil  in  uotua  oi  uom. 
Beautduunp  spoke  for  uearlj  an  hour ;  I,  perbaps,  for  twenty-five  minntei ;  the 
report  of  the  whole  in  the  Timei  woald  be  read  in  five.  Nothing  <toftld  etoeti 
Be&nohamp'B  kind  and  landatory  liiiigTia^  of  the  measore,  and  of  mjsell  in  Ou 
long  oonrse  of  fortf-five  yean.  He  said  ererifthing  tlMt  oonld  pleaw  boili 
principle  and  vanity. 

The  final  sanction  of  Parliament  to  these  measores  for  eonsolidation  wu 
^ven  in  the  Faotoriea  and  Workshops  Act  of  Sir  Bichard  Cross,  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  to  deal  with  for^-fire  Acts  ^extending  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  and  by  his  Bill  sncceeded  in  bringing  the  scattered  legialition 
into  one  lucid  and  harmonioDS  whole.  On  the  Second  Beading  of  this  Bill 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  Lord  Shaftesbiuy  s)ud : — 

I  preeoQie  to  thank  Her  Hajesl^'a  Govemmsnt  (Lord  Beaconsfield'a)  for  the 
bold  and  manly  w^  in  whioh  they  have  come  forward  and  aettled  a  dispate 
which  might  have  beoome  serious.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  ^ve  a  redaction  of  the  nomber  of  houra,  and  we  find  oareelvea  at  last- 
after  forty-one  years  of  ezertian,  in  possesaion  of  what  we  pnyed  for  at  the  fint 
—ft  Ten  Hours  BiU. 

Many  were  the  glowing  tritmlea  pud  in  both  Hooses  of  PsrliameDt  to 
Lord  Sliaftesbiiry  as  the  chief  and  most  indefatigable  promoter  of  Factor; 
Legislation  from  its  stmggling  origin  to  its  snccesafol  triumph.  He  was 
congratnlatod  on  his  having  snrvived,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  oonflipt. 
to  see  at  last  the  topstone  placed  on  the  great  work  to  which,  "  from  his  yonlh 
np  he  hfld  devoted  so  much  personal  aacrifioe,  so  mncb  patient  toil,  and  so 
mnch  well-directed  energy." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lord  ShaftMibnry'H  coarse  was  very  meteoric. 
On  the  18th  of  April  we  find  him  In  the  nudst  of  a  brilliant  gathering  in  the 
Free  Ohorcli  Assembly  Hall,  Edinhnrgh,  receiviug  the  freedom  of  that 
nnciont  city.  In  the  early  part  of  May  he  ■was  in  Paris,  opening  the  Sail-' 
EvongdJique  at  the  Exhibition,  and  Miss  Leigh's  Honse  of  Befng«  and 
Instruction  for  young  English  women,  and  then  back  again  to  London  and  it£ 
never-ceasing  work, 

'May  I9th,  Soud ay. —London.  Hay  T,  hy  His  Rrace,  die  in  harness  ;  and  ma} 
J,  butore  I  ^g  know  when  to  desist  from  active  share  in  pnblio  talking  I 

"  from  MHrlbaraugh'n  eyei  the  strenins  of  dotage  flow ; 
And  Swift  expir«(  a  driveller  uiil  >  ibov  I " 

antii  "T     'i       ^<y^'^  ^  "P*"  "  Congregational  Cliapel  at  Willesden,  sappoun? 
W-wfeDaTi^-'t/!^ ^-,^™'"S  (when  too  late  to  roccdo),  tlmt  I  wjs  going  to  opeu  i 
"»  W»A>  *^A>    ^^^ut  it  ended  well.    A  stupcndons  sermon, (or  power  and  appes 
%  .V/      — '-  Pwk«  o*  t*w  City  Temple. 


isre.)  &08ENEATH. 

The  death  of  Earl  Bnssell  could  not  but  affect  Lo 
public  life  bad  been,  in  many  ways,  so  closely  associatec 
to  it  thus  :-^ 

May  30th. — The  night  before  last  Lord  Russell  departe< 
eighty-six.  Though  remoyed  from  the  public  gaze  for  th 
been,  it  may  be  said,  a  conspicuous  person  for  more  thai 
Ti7nes  has  six  columns  of  history  and  eulogy  of  his  oh; 
seems  to  me  just  and  discriminating.  Those  who  kne^ 
think  that  it  places  him  too  low,  though  he  himself 
ambitious)  might  think  that  he  was  not  placed  sufficien 
begun  with  disapprobation,  to  have  fought  through  ms 
announced,  and  acted  on,  principles  new  to  the  day  in  w] 
filled  many  im]>ortant  offices,  to  haye  made  many  speecl 
books ;  and  in  his  whole  course  to  haye  done  much  wi 
with  dishonour,  and  so  toiiave  sustained  and  advanced  hii 
end,  is  a  mighty  commendation. 

During  the  Session  there  were  many  diverse  8ubj( 
Shaftesbury,  among  them  the  welfare  of  the  Ghristiai 
the  subject  of  a  question,  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Loi 
Times;  while  the  charge  of  a  Poor  Law  Amendment 
another  long  speech  in  the  House,  and  "  heavy  anxious 
and  ways." 

There  were  frequent  relaxations,  however,  and  in  Ji 
on  the  Continent.  From  Cologne  he  wrote  to  Lord  G: 
bis  spirit  on  Foreign  affairs,"  and  to  the  Times  to  " 
Russian  and  Bulgarian  atrocities  on  Mussulmans  and  C 

In  his  Diary  he  notes : — 

Aug.  8th.  —  Homburg.  Two  days  ago  luncheon  at 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess.  They  are  truly  amiable,  si 
sense,  and  very  right  feeling.  Sat  next  to  her,  and  had  m 
subjects — civil  and  religious.    She  pleased  me  mightily. 

At  the  end  of  August  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  again  i 
as  ever,  with  hearty,  true,  and  unaffected  kindness' 
After  a  visit  of  a  fortnight,  he  proceeded  to  Roseneath, 
place,  at  that  time  a  house  of  mourning,  la.  May  ] 
written  in  his  Diary : — 

May  25th. — And  now  my  dear  friend,  Elizabeth  Arg; 
truest,  steadiest  of  all  those  who  loved  me,  is  gone  to  her 
or  four  years  been  a  sufferer.     I  loved  her,  treated  hei 
daughter ;  and  she  was  indeed  an  affectionate  one  to  me. 

Lord  Gk)d,  comfort  the  Duke.  He  tenderly  loved  her 
mourn  with  him.  Turn  his  heart  more  and  more  to  C 
atonement  in  the  precious  blood  shed  for  us  upon  the  Grofl 

Svery  public  discussion  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbui 
T  T 


Dec  ISCti. — St.  Qilea's.  The  moment  a  man  iiBoid  to  be  "«  fine  mma  for  t:; 
age  "  be  ii  dmpl;  enjojioK  on  euphoniooa  term  for  »  demi-tiraddler.  If  be  dLT4 
anytbing  well,  people  admire  witb  a  speoiea  of  p»tzoiiMiig  oorapasaum  ;  U  tF 
doea  it  ill,  they  ascribe  it  to  ootual,  or  approftobiitg,  imbeoilily. 


In  religioua  matten  T  Icnow  bnt  Beeve  bnd  Spiugeon,  and  tbej  arc  aBldam 
or  never  within  Te]uili.  In  politios  not  a  souL  In  social  matten,  for  Oie  ten. 
pocal  and  eternal  welfare  of  tlic  xttaSt  and  needy,  I  have,  by  the  lore,  mercy,  ami 
ttindemces  of  our  moat  dear  Lor],  a  boet  of  noble,  ardent,  tnutworthy,  preoicu^ 
inestimable  frienda— Qeorge  Holland,  Qent,  Smitbies,  WiUiasn,  Weylluid,  His 
Rye,  Hra.  Ronyard,  ftnd  many  more.  Here  I  can  diabnrden  my  heart ;  bat  no- 
where else.  Well,  I  oan  to  dear  Lionel,*  that  etaft  of  my  old  age.  I  bleaa  iiux, 
OLord. 

For  those  wLose  names  are  "  entered  on  thia  list  of  friends,"  Lord  Sliait«H- 
bury  had  a  deep  and  tender  regard.  Over  and  orer  again  he  refers  to  tlmt 
in  fai«  Diaries  and  correspondeui^e.  "  Natnre  and  Religion  are  Ui«  bands  id 
friendship,"  says  old  Jeremy  Taylor i  "excellency  and  nsefnlueBS  are  its 
great  endearmenta."  Lord  Shaf  leebury  had  proved  the  saying,  and  iniL.-ii 
hnve  echoed  it  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jonsoo  :— 

Tme  happiness 
Consiata  not  in  t^a  mulcitnde  of  f  rianda, 
Bnt  in  t^air  worth  and  ohoioe.    Nor  would  I  have 
Virtne  a  popular  regard  pnrane  ; 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  tliongh  but  few. 

Let  us  see  Lord  Shafteebniy,  for  a  while,  in  tbe  midst  of  theoe  "  noble 
ardent,  trustworthy,  preciona,  inestimable  friends." 

The  BoT.  J.  W.  Reere  was  tlie  Ineombent  of  Fortmaa  Chapel,  Bal^r 
Street.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  Gononry  at  Bristol  offered  him  by  his  friend 
Lord  Cairns,  who  was  a  member  of  his  congregation.  For  many  jeus  Lon 
8b»tteab^jy,  when  in  town,  attended  his  rhnrdi,  and  enjoyed  hia  miuistr 
^(Ji  a  fceeH  <^'uli  which  increised,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  years  wen 

j^^"  Sq.  i^ffiber,  1882,  Canon  K«to  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathwB,"  an< 
^4*  ij^t""'  P**^  *  glo^ii'g'  trihate  to  his  memory  in  these  words : — 

P^voca'.^  j>  -.-""-^ '^***'  K*'"''  '""'  **  ^"*  ^  ^  "■*■  !'■'''*•  'T Iw*  If*  "" 

'*>^^^f^'  !f>g  »ome  forty  years,  taught  thonsands  Qio  way  to  he*ren.     Ha 


*  H*  livsd  in  tko  houM  with  him. 


I 
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Bplendid  BozLset  xmder  wliicli  I  am  writing  tiiese  few  words  is  a  sign  and  emblem 
of  his  departure.  To  listen  to,  week  by  week,  be  was  the  most  instmotiye  and 
comforting  (healthy  comforting)  of  all  preachers.  I  rejoice  that  I  told  him  the 
truth  when  he  retired  from  Portman  Chapel,  and  said,  **  You  have  ever  preached 
Christ  in  His  glorious  simplicity.** 

Perhaps  no  one  watched  and  prayed  over  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Spnr- 
geon,  the  well-known  Baptist  minister  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  more 
constantly  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  saw,  from  the  first,  that  there  was  a 
mighty  mission  in  life  before  the  young  preacher,  and  despite  certain  eccen- 
tricities which  characterised  his  early  days  and  alarmed  not  a  few,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  looking  below  the  surface,  was  satisfied  that  his  great  gifts 
would  become  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  As  the  years 
passed  by,  these  two  hearts  were  drawn  yery  closely  together.  It  was  signi- 
ficant that  in  1872,  when  the  Angel  of  Death  was  overshadowing  his  house- 
hold, Lord  Shaftesbury  stole  an  hour  or  two  one  Sunday,  when  his  heart  was 
torn  with  sorrow,  to  hear  that  "  blessed  servant  of  Grod,"  and  be  comforted. 
In  the  Riviera,  whither  Mr.  Spurgeon  went  from  year  to  year.  Lord  Shaftes- 
boiy  found  his  society  wonderfully  *'  stimulating  and  refreshing."  Speaking 
of  him  one  day  at  a  meeting  of  .the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  he  siud, 
"  He  is  a  truly  good  man,  and  all  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  wonderful 
preacher ;  and  I  will  further  say,  that  he  has  trained  a  body  of  men  who 
manifest  in  their  preaching  that  they  possess,  to  a  great  extent,  his  great 
secret  of  going  right  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  And  what  is  his  great 
secret?  It  is  simply  and  solely  that  he  preaches  from  the  heart  *  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified.* " 

On  another  occasion,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  being  present  at  a  BiSgged  School  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
to  give  a  special  address,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union : — 

DsAB  EiBK, — I  am  muoh  grieved  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present.    I  am 

grieved  because  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  whose  opinion  and  supx)ort  in 

such  matters  I  prize  more  highly  than  those  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Spurgeon.    It 

woald  give  me  singular  pleasure,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  work  in  the  Bagged 

School  cause,  to  hear  the  testimony  and  counsel  of  so  valuable  a  man.    Few  men 

have  preached  so  much  and  so  well,  and  few  men  have  combined  so  practically 

their  words  and  their  actions.    I  deeply  admire  and  love  him,  because  I  do  not 

believe  that  there  lives  anywhere  a  more  sincere  and  simple  servant  of  our 

blessed  Lord.    Great  talents  have  been  rightly  used,  and,  under  God's  grace, 

have  led  to  great  issues. 

Tours, 

Shaftesbubt. 

The  Diaries  abound  with  references  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  similar  to  the 
following  :-^ 

June  12th,  1876.— At  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  to  Spurgeon'a  Tabernacle,  to  go 
with  him  over  all  his  various  institutions,  Sdhoolt  College,  Almahouse,  Orphanage. 
T  T  2 
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Tidispenaablj  neoessary  to  salTation,  and  wluoh  hare  been  the  life  and  rule  of 
^onr  ministerial  Boryices. 

In  these  have  been  7001  joy  and  your  strength.  Signal  as  are  the  talents  that 
Ixod  has  bestowed  npon  yon,  they  wonld,  without  preaching  Christ  in  all  His 
majeetio  simplioity,  haye  availed  you  nothing  to  comfort  and  instruct  the  hearts 
^f  thousands.  Such  being  the  oase,  who  would  expect  you  to  reoede,  by  one 
tiair's-breadth,  unless  you  carried  your  conviotions  with  you  f 

Certainly  not  I. 

Do  not  suppose  that  Mr. has  formed  my  opinions  for  me.    The  book  had 

fallen  into  my  hands  long  before  I  had  read  Mr. 's  treatise. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  your  kind  letter,  and  all  ita  oandid  and  friendly 
expressions.  You  must  not  admit  any  abatement  of  your  regard  and  loye  for  me. 
Mine  towards  you  can  neyer  be  lessened  while  you  stand  up  so  vigorously,  so 
devotedly,  so  exclusively,  for  our  blessed  Lord. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftesbubt. 
I  will  pay  you  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,"  does  not  sound  attractive,  but  it  was  a 
place  to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  drawn  by  many  enduring  ties;  for 
there  lived  and  laboured  his  friend,  Qeorge  Holland,  one  of  the  great  fathers 
of  mission  work  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  degraded.  For  many  years 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Mission,  and  what  he  did  and 
said  there  will  be  told  hereafter.  Here  we  must  briefly  record  the  grounds 
of  the  friendship  referred  to,  and  we  cannot  do  so  better  than  in  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  Diary : — 

May  Slst,  1878. — Went  in  evening  to  WhitechapeL  Anniversary  of  Greorge 
Holland's  work  in  the  locality.  What  a  miracle  of  labour  and  God's  goodness  in 
that  terrible  district,  which,  nevertheless,  terrible  as  it  is,  produoes  many  instances 
of  truth  and  virtue. 

In  August,  1878,  when  recording  in  his  Diary  the  return  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  from  the  Conference  at  Berlin,  and  the  ovation  given  to  him  at  the 
Mansion  House,  Lord  Shaftesbury  says : — 

The  steps  of  this  mighty  man,  to  glory  and  greatness,  are  strides  as  rapid  as 
they  are  broad.  And  yet  I  had  rather,  by  far,  be  George  Holland,  of  White- 
chapel, than  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Nov.  5th,  1880.— St.  Giles's.  Went  on  Wednesday  evening  to  Whitechapel  for 
Service  for  Bagged  Children.  Deeply  touched.  Blessed  God  for  the  sight,  and 
that  He  has  raised  up  and  sustained  such  a  genuine,  ardent,  lovable,  and  Christ- 
hearted  man  as  that  dear  and  beloved  George  Holland. 

Maroh  14th,  1881.— This  afternoon  to  George  Yard  Ragged  School.    It  is 
touching  to  Bee  the  smile  of  those  smitll  outcasts  when  one  pats  their  cheeks, 
with  words  of  praise  and  affection.    It  does  one  good,  heart  and  mind.    And  so 
it  does  to  see  that  inestimable  man,  George  Holland,  and  oonverae  with  him.    I 
had  rather  be  George  than  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  great  living  «nd  dead, 
^liat  a  servant  of  our  beloved  azid  precious  Lord  1 
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"tihat  dear  and  tme  saint  of  onr  blessed  Lord,  T.  B.  Smithies.    To  whom,  better 
-tihaii  to  him,  oan  the  text  be  applied,  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
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Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  of  the  Refages  and 
draining  Ships ;  of  Mr.  Wejlland,  of  the  London  City  Mission ;  of  Miss 
JEtye  and  her  Canadian  Emigration  schemes;  of  Mrs.  Banjard,  her  Qible 
>Vomen  and  Bible  Houses,  and  "  her  directing  and  controlling  administratiye 
powers,  such  as  few  statesmen  have  possessed ;  *'  and  the  "  many  more  "  who 
made  up  Lord  Shaftesbury's  list  of  friends.  To  these  all  he  gave  no  mean 
^f t  when,  as  to  the  others  we  have  mentioned  more  particularly,  he  gave 
11  ungrudgingly  his  confidence  and  affection ;  from  these  he  received  not  a  little 
wlien  they  supported  him,  as  they  did,  loyally  and  nobly  in  his  great  work, 
npljearing  him  in  their  prayers,  and  stimulating  him  by  their  zeal. 

When,  in  the  far-off  times,  **  an  host  compassed  the  city  both  with  horses 
sncl  chariots,"  in  a  fit  of  despondency  the  servant  of  Elisha  cried,  "Alas, 
master,  how  shall  we  do  ?  Then  his  eyes  were  opened ;  and  he  saw ;  and 
behold  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha." 

It  was  only  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  compassed  about  with  labours 
euongh  to  tax  the  strength  of  half  a  dozen  men  that  he  grew  depressed,  and 
nervous,  and  morbidly  sensitive,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  a  friend  to  whom 
X  can  .open  my  heart  and  hope  for  sympathy."  But  "  when  his  eyes  were 
opened,"  and  he  sought  to  name  the  host  of  "noble,  ardent,  trustworthy, 
precious,  inestimable  friends,"  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  He  names  but 
half  a  dozen,  and  adds  "and  many  more."  The  "mountain  was  full"  of 
noble  men  and  honourable  women  of  every  rank,  of  every  sphere  of  labour,  of 
almost  everj'  land  and  clime,  who  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved. 


OHAFTEB    XXXT. 

1879—1882. 

Thb  firat  importaikt  wo^  to  which  Lord  Shafteabiuy  tamed  his  attmtJM 
this  year  related  to  m  field  on  which  he  had  expended  his  eorlieat  public 
labours — the  welfare  of  India. 

A  year  had  scaroel;  elapsed  mnce  the  paaaiiig  of  the  Act  to  am«md  and 
consolidate  the  law  relating'  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  when  %  ery  fron 
India  compelled  him  to  "  reanme  the  weapons  he  had  long  eeaaed  to  handle," 
and  stand  forth  as  the  cliampion  of  the  women  and  children  of  India,  who 
were  snfforing  nndar  a  grinding  oppression,  OTen  worse  than  that  from  wliifh 
tlie  women  and  children  of  England  had  been  delirered.  Under  sncccssiTe 
GoTemmenifl  Lord  Sliafteebni;  called  attention  to  the  cmel  system  in 
operation  in  the  Bombay  factories,  bnt  withont  effect — a  system  as  barbaroa* 
as  that  whidi  aaeo  existed  in  this  oonntry,  bnt  aggravated,  in  a  fourfold 
degree,  by  the  heat  of  an  Lidian  climate,  and  the  disregard  of  a  weekly  day 

The  time  had  come  when  he  most  make  one  final  effort  on  their  behalf. 

Haroh  29th.^'HeaTil7  pressed  and  heavily  oppressed.  Have  lost  all  my 
former  baoyancy,  and  contemplate  eRort  with  something  akin  to  terror.  Up 
down  very  much  tor  short  intervals ;  and  so  get  atrengrt^  and  a  whiff  of 
courage.  Heartily  pray  to  Qod,  hour  by  hour,  that  I  may  have  power  ;<^ 
disoharKe  Hie  "  few  things  Qatb  remain  ; "  hut  feel,  in  some  measure,  Uk«  SauL 
Surely,  as  of  old,  the  doubt  and  sorrow  will  pass  away  on  Qie  day  of  trial.  Indian 
ohildren  most  be  pleaded  for  before  a  hostile  Ministry  and  an  unsympathiain): 

On  the  4th  of  April  he  moved  that  an  address  bo  presented  to  Her 
Uajesty,  "praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  gracionsly  pleased  to  iustract 
the  Yiceioy  of  India  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  necessity  oi 
passing  a  law  for  regtilating  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  the  iniU< 
and  factories  tbronghoat  her  dominions  in  India." 

In  a  speech  of  commanding  eloquence,  which  occupied  an  hour  in  delivery. 
be  set  forth  a  mass  of  evidence  and  a  series  of  convincing  ai^nments  founded 
apon  it ;  ^d  then  the  old  Lancashire  days  of  half  a  century  ago  flashed 
neroea  hia  Q,goi<"7i  *^^  ^  exclaimed : — 

'^^'  ^>.  ij^rds,  what  more  do  yoa  reqnIreT      Thewhole  evidanoe  of  1S33  rise« 

0^ 


a  poiBonom  atmoepliere,  darmg  thirteen  Doun,  with 
Wh7,  the  stoutest  mtui  in  Englaod,  were  he  mode,  in  s 
to  do  nothinf;  dnring  the  whole  of  tliat  time  but  be  t 
pins  In  a  pinooahion,  wonld  sink  ondar  Uie  burden. 
ohildren — rfiildren  of  the  teodereet  years  ?  Why,  thej 
(Isformed,  useless.    I  speak  what  I  ^tow ;  I  state  what 

A£:ai&  there  arose  the  visioD  of  the  past.  He  wi 
the  old  horrors  of  earlier  jeara ;  and  there  passed  1 
Bradford  in  1838,  when  Mr.  John  Hardy,  "the  w( 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  Member  for  that 
moet  hearty  sapporters."    He  thns  recalled  it: — 

I  Baked  for  a  oolleotion  of  oripplea  and  deformitic 
than  eighty  were  gatliered  in  a  large  conrtyard.  They 
entire  mass.  I  assert  without  exaggeration  that  no 
describe  the  varieties,  and  I  may  say  the  omelties,  in 
the  hnman  form.  They  stood  or  aqnatted  before  me  i: 
of  the  alphabet.  This  was  tJie  effect  of  prolonged  to 
ohildren  at  early  ages.  When  I  visited  Biadfocd  nndc 
■ome  years  afterwards,  I  called  for  a  similar  exhibitio 
praised,  there  was  not  one  to  be  found  in  tJiat  vast  oit 
poor  sufferers  had  been  light,  if  measared  by  minutes, 
by  honrs. 

It  was  a  remarkable  speech.  The  old  theme  b 
energy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  realise  that  the  spei 
bis  fourscore  years. 

The  movement  was  a  success  as  far  as  Lord  Sh 
A  Bill  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  India  for  the  n 
factories.  In  many  respects,  however,  it  has  failed 
it  was  designed  to  effect,  as  there  is  no  public  opi 
that  ite  provisions  shall  bo  strictly  enforced. 

More  successful,  in  some  respects,  was  anothe 
same  Session,  Lord  Shaftesbury  carried  throngh  tl 
Habitnal  Drunkards  Bill.  It  had  come  np  trota 
where  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "  a  gentleman,  of  whose  labo- 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,"  had  watc 
pains.  It  passed  into  law,  and  Lord  SliaftMbnry 
the  Society  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Daliympl 
Inebriates. 

On  tho  I6th  of  Joly  he  delivered  his  second 
House  of  Lords,  agwnst  Tiriseetion,  when  support 
itfl  t«tal  abolition.    His  argomenl  was  to  the  effect 
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were  conducive  to  the  advance  of  science,  or  the  reverse,  there  was  one  gm&t 
preliminary  consideration :  on  what  authority  of  Scripture,  or  anj  other  form 
of  Revelation,  did  his  opponents  rest  their  right  to  subject  God's  creatures 
to  unspeakable  sufferings  P  The  animals  were  His  creatures,  as  we  were  His 
creatures,  and  "  His  tender  mercies,"  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  "  Kte  over  all 
His  works." 

Excellent  as  was  the  pleading,  it  was  unavailing,  and  the  Bill  was  lost. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  lengthening,  and,  in  the  pauses  of  his  still 
busy  life,  we  find  Lord  Shaftesbury  looking  back  on  the  long*  journey  he  bad 
travelled,  and  dwelling  in  memory  amidst  the  scenes  in  whicli  his  yoath  had 
been  passed.  But  the  ruling  passion  of  turning  thought  into  action  was  as 
strong  within  him  as  ever,  and  we  find  him  not  only  reviewing  tiie  past,  but 
visiting  the  places  with  which  its  memories  were  connected.  Thus  he  seeks 
out  the  old  school-house  at  Ghiswick,  where  his  early  childhood  was  embittered. 
but  where  he  first  leamt  to  sympathise  with  the  sorrowful  and  the  oppressed ; 
and  he  visits  Wales,  where  the  "  floating  impressions  of  a  life  of  service  " 
became  fixed  and  rooted. 

July  Slst. — ^Went  yesterday  to  Ghiswick  to  see  the  place  where  I  was  at  school 
now  sixty-seven  years  ago.  It  was  a  horrible  time  I  spent  there — ^the  Manor 
House,  and  now  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  two  fronts  almost  unchanged  ;  evezr- 
thing  else  completely  transformed. 

Oct  16th. — Carnarvon.  Ran  down  here  to  take  chair  of  Anniversary  of  Bible 
Society.  Had  never  before  visited  the  Principality  as  President — and  yet  wtrL 
do  they  deserve  such  a  mark  of  respect,  for  their  zeal  in  love  of  the  Bible  is 
unbounded ;  and  their  liberality  vast,  according  to  their  means.  It  was  a  duty ; 
and  it  became  a  pleasure.  These  Welsh  people  are  lively,  ardent,  earnest, 
exuberant,  and  yet  honest,  in  feeling.  A  ma^fioent  meeting — at  least  five 
thousand  persons,  and  all  of  one  mind.  God  Almighty,  for  Christ's  sake,  look 
down  on  this  "  small  and  feeble  folk  "  struggling  to  serve  Thee,  and  advance  Thy 
precious  Name  in  this  world  of  iniquity.  As  for  myself,  it  was  an  "ovation,'* 
not  a  reception.  The  children  of  the  Sunday  Schools  first  came  to  meet  me : 
God  and  His  Christ  bless  their  souls  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Referring  to  this  ovation,  which  gave  him  unqualified  pleasure^  he  says  in 
a  note,  written  to  Mr.  Haldane  on  the  following  day : — 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  sustained  and  real  enthusiasm.  It  is  wonderful  that 
God  so  supported  me  that  my  voice  never  faltered,  and  I  was  heard  (so  I  was 
informed  by  persons  at  the  very  end  of  the  hall)  to  the  extent  of  every  syllable. 
Strange  to  say  (I  thank  God  for  it),  I  never  was  less  fatigued  in  my  life  ;  aiul  I 
rejoice,  beyond  measure,  that  I  undertook  the  duty  and  discharged  It. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Petter  (of  the  firm  of  CasselL,  Pett«-. 
and  Galpin)  began  to  urge  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  allow  his  biography  to  he 
written  during  his  lifetime  and  with  his  co-oi)eration.  .  Although  Mr.  Pott  r 
used  every  argument  that  he  thought  would  have  weight,  he  was  unable  at 
that  time  to  induce  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  entertain  the  proposition.     Owing 
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to  liis  state  of  health,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  for  a  while,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Fetter  returned  to  the  charge,  fortifying  himself 
with  fresh  arguments,  having  enlisted  on  his  side  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  and  Mr.  Steyenson  A.  Blackwood.  To  the  former  he  wrote :  "  It  (the 
biography)  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  starting-point  for  the  re-awakening 
of  sound  religions  effort." 

In  a  lengthy  letter  to  Mr.  Fetter,  Lord  Shaftesbury  set  forth  his  views 
on  the  subject.  "  I  feel  very  deeply  the  honour  of  the  proposition,*'  he  wrote, 
"  and  I  am  much  gratified  that  it  should  have  come  from  the  representatiye 
of  the  distinguished  firm  which  still  bears,  am6ng  others,  the  name  of  my 
valued  friend,  the  late  Mr.  GasselL"  After  examining  the  difficulties 
attending  the  "writing  of  a  biography  fully  and  impartially  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  subject  of  it,"  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  classes 
of  the  world  of  readers  who,  with  his  characteristic  self-depreciation,  he 
thought  unlikely  to  take  any  interest  in  a  memoir  of  himself.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  a  demand,  for  a  memoir,  he  said :  *'  I  am  quite  content  to  rest 
on  things  as  they  are,  and  leave  to  posterity  to  judge  me  according  to  the 
information  they  may  have,  or  forget  me  altogether ;  but  if  a  life  is  to  be 
written,  and  in  great  measure  under  my  correction,  I  should  strongly  urge 
the  introduction  of  much  to  show  the  principles  on  which  I  acted,  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  contend  with,  the  motives  which  prompted  me,  the  multi- 
farious labours  I  undertook,  and  the  success  or  failure  which  attended  them. 
The  whole  of  that,  so  far  as  my  notoriety  is  concerned,  may  go  to  *  the  tomb 
of  all  the  Capulets,'  but  if  I  am  to  be  shown  up  aKve^  or  dead,  I  should  desire 
to  be  shown  up  as  I  am,  or  as  I  was,  and  not  in  a  picture  drawn  by  well- 
disposed  or  ill-disposed  ignorance." 

At  that  time  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  in  his  mind  the  fixed  intention  of 
destroying  his  journals  and  other  documents ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  im- 
possible that  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  foregoing  passage  could  be  ful- 
filled, he  concludes :  "  Is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  world  to  judge  me  as  I 
stand  before  them  P  What  they  see  they  believe ;  what  they  do  not  see  they 
would  not  believe,  though  I  assured  them  of  it.  If  their  judgment  be 
favourable,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  my  family ;  if  it  be  the  reverse,  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  myself  whether  I  be  dead  or  among  the  living." 

Mr.  Fetter  felt  impelled  to  urge  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  voluminous  correspondence  ensued.  At  length,  as  shown  in  the 
preface,  Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  that  a  biography  was  "  inevitable,"  and  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  the  present  work. 

The  close  of  1879  and  the  beginning  of  1880  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
congeries  of  troubles — a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  at  length  reached  an 
alarming  crisis;  serious  financial  difficulties,  arising  from  failure  of  trade 
and  harvest;  and  a  second  dangerous  illness  of  his  son  Cecil.  Kotwith- 
standing  these  things,  with  the  first  return  of  comparatively  good  health  he 
was  again  at  work  on  things  new  and  old.  Among  them  was  an  effort  in  aid 
of  the  Armenian  Chuich,  within  whose  borders  a  remarkable  movement 
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towardB  Frotestasit  Reformation  was  taking  plaoe.  It  was  their  desire  to 
establbh  in  Armenia  a  form  of  Church  goYemment  simiUir  to  thai  of  iba 
Church  of  England.  Archbishop  Migherditch  came  to  this  coimtTj  to  obtain 
assistance  in  the  moyement,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  on 
behalf  of  the  cause,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  principal  speaker. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  take  any  more  actiye  part  than  this,  for, 
as  he  noted  in  his  Diary : — 

Personally  now  I  must  shape  my  action  according  to  my  power  of  misd  and 
body.  Though  strong  physically,  all  things  considered,  for  one  at  my  time  of 
life,  I  must  moderate  exertion  and  keep  within  due  limits.  Suffer  frequently  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort,  but  not  much  from  sheer  weakness,  though  oertainlj 
could  not  stand  any  very  prolonged  effort  of  voice  or  body.  Seek,  far  more  than 
formerly,  the  relief  of  a  sofa  or  an  arm-chair.  Mentally,  reluctant  to  exertion  ; 
shrink  from  any  thought  when  making  a  speech ;  and  when  driven  to  it,  fin'1 
that  the  imagination  is  not  lively ;  and  whatever  is  produced  less  easily  clothed 
in  words  than  in  former  days.  Shall  give  up  all  thought  of  anything-  in  Hoise 
of  Lords  or  on  eminent  platforms.  .  .  .  Can  take,  then,  no  part  in  the 
coming  struggles,  brief  and  useless,  between  the  Radicalism  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Conservatism  of  the  Lords,  but  still  shall  have  strength,  by  Grod*s  merer, 
to  look  after  Ragged  Schools,  and  rescue  a  few  poor  creatures  from  misery  and 
sin. 

For  his  invalid  daughter-in-law,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ashlej,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  the  most  tender  affection,  and  during  her  enforced,  residence 
abroad,  in  search  of  health,  he  was  wont  to  send  her  frequent  long*  and 
cheery  letters,  fuU  of  the  details  which  he  knew  would  please  and  interest 

"her. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Ho7i,  Mrs,  Evelyn  AsMey. 

The  Saint,  Jan.  18S0. 

Dearest  Sissey, — ^Not  one  happy  New  Year,  but  many,  to  yon  all,  Rly, 
Lilian,  Dovey,  Wilfrid,  not  forgetting  Sandy,*  and  say  the  same  to  my  old  and 
dear  friend.  Lady  Mary,  to  Charlotte,  Blanche,  to  Minnie  when  she  arrives,  and 
any  one  I  may  have  left  out. 

I  had  a  letter  from  you  dated  the  27th  of  December,  and  I  can  assure  joa 
that  my  anxieties  for  Sandy  were  equal  to  your  own  ;  and  as  Solomon,  the 
fruiterer,  could  not  sleep  because  of  thinking  how  in  the  world  he  should  supply 
Palmerston  with  oranges,  so  I  had  restless  nights  in  turning  over  schemes  far 
the  cure  and  treatment  of  that  precious  animaL    .    .    . 

I  have  just  received  Edy's  letter.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  has  given  up  his 
pilgrimage  to  Crete  and  Algeria.  He  will  be  wanted  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  time 
now  is  very  short  before  we  recommence  our  tedious  and  necessary  nonsense  in 
Parliamentary  things.    .    .    . 

Now,  how  are  you,  my  dear  ?  Better,  I  trust,  and  full  of  hope.  You  mu?t 
not  answer  my  letters ;  a  message  through  Hilda,  to  whom  you  disburden  your 
mind,  will  be  enough.    ... 

I  have  had  the  agitators  here ;  they  came  to  stir  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs  and  an  assertion  of  their  rights.    They  earnestly  requested  the  vm 

*  A  favourite  dog. 
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of  the  solioolroom,  which  I  gave  them,  and,  "  to  do  the  thing  handsome,"  paid  for 
the  lights.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  G.P.L.U.,  and  a 
Imndred  other  letters,  desired  that  I  should  be  informed  that  he  had  frequently 
sat  near  me  in  the  factory  districts  when  I  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  women 
and  children  I  I  dare  say  in  his  "  hortation  "  to  the  labourers  he  "  served  me  out " 
famously.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  treat  these  chaps  with  courtesy,  and 
'*  snooks,"  as  the  phrase  is,  what  they  say  or  do. 

Kow,  Sissey,  mind  that  you  take  proper  care  of  yourself.  Dr.  Edy  in  his 
letter  to  me  has  well  described  the  climate.  It  is  fine,  but  treacherous,  and  will 
play  you  ten  times  more  tricks  than  Old  England  in  twenty  years.  Do  not  be 
over-hasty  to  take  drives  ,*  and  if  you  take  one,  let  it  be  before  two  o'clock,  that 
is  for  the  present  and  the  next  month.    ... 

God  bless  you,  my  dear.    We  think  of  you  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 

sun,  by  day  and  by  night.    "  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 

in  the  morning."    So  will  it  be,  by  God's  grace,  with  you. 

Tours  affectionately, 

S. 

The  General  Election  in  the  spring  of  1880  had  excited  his  apprehensions, 
and  the  result  filled  him  with  anxiety. 

May  19th. — The  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things  as  clear  as  though  it  were 
the  past.  Should  this  Government  continue  to  hold  power,  the  changes  towards 
Democracy,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  American  institutions,  will  be  sharp, 
rapid,  and  many. 

Indeed,  so  qualified  and  diluted  are  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  country, 
that  a  strong  Conservative  Government  could  now  only  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  Schools  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

In  1880  the  Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools  was  celebrated ;  nowhere  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  in  the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  where  Robert 
Kaikes  was  bom,  where  ho  founded  the  noble  institution  which  has  been  a 
blessing  throughout  Christendom,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  To 
commemorate  the  Centenary,  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  monument  in  the 
cathedral  church  to  its  famous  citizen,  and  on  a  certain  day  to  unveil  the 
model  of  the  statue  in  the  Shir^Hall.  By  universal  consent,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  the  only  man  who  should  perform  that  duty. 

With  crowds  lining  the  streets,  flags  and  banners  flying,  church  bells 
pealing,  and  lusty  voices  shouting,  it  was  little  thought,  as  the  venerable  peer 
passed  through  the  town,  accompamed  by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Haldane,  that 
bis  heart  was  sinking  within  him  in  a  very  paroxysm  of  nervous  anxiety — the 
state  of  mind  aptly  described,  as  he  says,  by  the  familiar  saying,  **  not  know- 
ings what  may  happen  next.'* 

June  27th.  —  Sunday.  Day  opens  brightly.  To-morrow  must  start  for 
Gloucester  to  celebration  of  Centenary  of  Eaikes  and  Sunday  Schools;  and 
returning  on  Wednesday,  with  a  pause  of  only  two  hours,  go  to  Isle  of  Wight  for 
same  purpose. 

June  28th.— About  to  start  for  Gloucester ;  heavily  oppTeaaeA  by  a  oold,  and 
in  low  spirits.    Anything  but  fit  for  this  work.    God  bo  wi^  mo. 


Isle  of  Wight,  whither  lie  went  at  the  roqaeet  of  his  son  ETelyn,  who  was 
member  for  the  isluid.  The  Ceutenarf  took  place  in  the  opoi  air  within  tlw 
pictnrwqne  enclcanre  of  the  rains  of  Carishrooke  OastJe. 

Jnlj  iBt,  1S80. — Landsnaid  Manor,  the  noidenoe  of  the  wj  kind  and  hospit- 
able CoL  and  l*dj  Isabel  AUterley.  Betnmed  from  Cariabiooke ;  meetint!f  veij 
good ;  man;  clergy  ;  the  ptinoipal  WeeleTan  Hinieter  and  an  arm?  of  teaohen ; 
did  m;  beet ;  not  wearied. 

On  bis  return  he  took  part  in  a  monsUr  celebration  in  London,  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Btatne  of  Bsikee  on  the  Thames  Embsnkmrjit. 

Tery  little  was  done  bj  Lord  Sbaft«Bbiirj  in  the  House  of  Lords  this 
j-ear.  He  spoke,  however,  on  the  Employers'  Liabilitj  Bill,  the  Harea  and 
Rabbits  Bill,  and  the  Irish  BegistraUon  Bill.  But  althongh  he  took  a  leas 
aetive  part  than  usual,  bis  interest  in  politics  was  even  more  keenly  alive,  and 
he  reconUDenced  his  "Diary  of  Political  Observations,"  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  twenty  yeus.  The  events  referred  to  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to 
be  dwelt  nptm  here.  To  him  they  were  full  of  significance  :  the  retnni  of 
Mr.  Bradlangh  for  Northampton;  the  democratic  spirit  in  Uie  Cabinet;  the 
agitated  state  of  Ireland ;  the  vehemence  of  t^e  drauud  for  Home  Bole  ;— 
theee  and  many  other  "signs  of  the  times"  ewivinoed  him  that  a  oooflict  was 
approaching  "  speedy,  dear,  and  sharp."  The  spirit  of  dumge  was  every- 
where at  work,  and  it  seemed  to  bim  as  thongh  the  decree  had  gone  forth, 
"  Overturn,  overturn,  overtam! "  The  thonght  of  this  "democratic,  socialistic, 
revolutionary"  principle,  working  and  spreading,  filled  him  with  the  gloomiest 
apprehensions.    Thus,  when  at  St.  Giles's  among  his  tenantry,  he  writes : — 

Oct  20th. — Ve  may  benefit  a  little  the  rising  generation,  but  we  can  do 
nothing  for  posterity,  aa  the  whole  system  Of  thin^  is  about  to  be  broken  up. 
The  relations  between  the  peasantry  and  &e  proprietor,  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord, have  already  a  new  complexion.  The  commercial  principle  has  taken  the 
place,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  the  mitigated  lendal  principle ;  and  the  forthooming 
Land  Laws  will  speedily  demolish  the  great  estates,  and  scatter  tbe  old  families 
to  the  winijg,  with  all  the  traditions,  feelings,  habile,  and  affections  of  many 
generatimis. 

'^fi'B  ivjji  be  10  inheritance  among  hia  people  to  a  man's  praj«-'s  and 
f^rmn  ""  tJi^ir  behalf.  There  wiU  be  no  more  a  farmer  to  say,  "1  have  Uved 
j,P  ,  ^   •'"'^Vh  the  8*™e  farm  under  tie  same  family,"  as  the  Shepatds  here  can 

a>_       ^fl   -Stager,  as  at  Puitou,  "I.Budmlne,  have  lived  in  this  oottage. 


at. 
il  benefit  of  the  human  race. 


•■d^'iy.^fi   **«<,  for  250  years." 
'"  ^fa*^     *?  -^^ZLBiPi^  ^  """^J  l*'"'  decided,  remoweUss,  inevitable.    Ukj  tha 
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The  state  of  Ireland  was  so  consUntlj  in  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Shaf tea- 
bnry  that,  for  some  time,  it  formed  the  principal  subject  of  the  entries  in  the 
Diaries  as  well  as  of  his  correspondence.  Tims  he  notes :  "Have  written  to 
Gladstone  and  Duke  of  Argyll  to  mark  that  a  social  reyolution  is  begun,  for, 
whatever  they  do  in  respect  of  Land  Laws  in  Lreland  they  must  do  in  Great 
Britain."  It  was  the  burden  of  his  daily  prayer,  "  Raise  us  some  true  men, 
and  come  among  us.  *  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  Thy  most 
gracious  favour.'  May  our  rulers  be  taught  what  is  Thy  will  in  the  matter  of 
Ireland." 

Lord  Shaftethury  to  the  Hon,  Etelyn  Ashley, 

St.  Giles's,  Dec.  28M,  1880. 

De  AB  Evelyn, — ^Your  letter  arrived  yesterday.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
is  altogether  anti-soelal.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  politics,  religion,  or 
remediable  grievance.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  property,  morals,  and 
all  the  habits  and  laws  that  govern  and  maintain  the  existence  of  civilised  life. 
No  land  scheme  to  be  proposed  by  the  Government  can  have  even  a  temporary 
effect ;  and  Separation,  with  a  Local  Parliament,  the  real  object  they  have  in 
view,  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  Ireland,  and  an  immense  danger  to  Great  Britain. 

No  doubt  we  have  entered  on  an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  changes 
in  the  order  of  things  are  inevitable.  But  the  policy  of  such  men  as  Beaconsfield 
and  Gladstone  turn  these  movements,  which  should,  and  which  mighty  be  gra- 
dual, into  sudden  and  violent  Bevolutions.  The  Aot  of  1867  tore  up  our  political 
system,  and  Gladstone's  rule,  at  the  present  day,  is  uprooting,  and  irrevocably,  our 
social  system. 

Albert  Grey  writes  word,  "  There  will  be  a  very  angry  meeting  of  the  House 
oi  Commons."    Possibly  ;  but  to  what  use  1 

The  Ministers  have  lost,  it  is  true/ the  confidence  of  the  several  classes  above 
that  which  holds  the  bulk  of  the  suffrage.  Among  these  they  are  as  powerful  as 
ever ;  not  because  the  voters  admire  them  as  men ;  but  because  they  look  to  them 
as  their  allies  and  leaders  in  a  new  and  better  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
property. 

Love  to  dear  Sissey,  with  endless  prayers  for  her  health  and  her  return 

here.    Our  Christmas  was  very  meagre  compared  with  the  gatherings  I  have 

enjoyed.    But  God*s  will  be  done. 

Affectionately  yours, 

S. 

In  his  **  Diary  of  Political  Events,"  which  he  still  occasionally  used,  he 
epitomises  the  progress  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Bills,  and 
prophesies  the  issue  thus : — 

January  18th,  1881. — The  report  of  debates  in  this  morning's  papers,  specially 
Times,  discloses,  at  onoe  and  unmistakably,  the  intentions  of  the  Home  Rulers,  as 
explained  by  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Dillon.  It  is  separation  and  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  as  soon  as  the  Irish  are  strong  enough  to  *' fight  for  it."  Well  did 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  observe  that  it  was  a  "  defiant "  speech,  in  which  he  placed 
himself  as  alone  equal  to  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  both  willing  and  able  to 
treat  it  as  a  co-ordinate  power. 


count  upon  his  fingers  the  remaining:  friends  of  his  early  life  who  were  left 

For  some  years  past  the  entries  of  deaths  in  the  Diarj  had  become  yerj 
numorons,  and  atrangoly  falicitons  were  the  epitaphs  ho  wrote.  Thus  in 
1879  he  mourns  the  death  of  Lord  Lawrence  :  "  Grentle  as  a  woman  in 
sentimeut  and  action,  he  was  harder  thso  irou  under  a  sense  of  dn^;  he  nu 
never  bo  happj  as  when  eioreising  power  in  love."  Of  Lady  CharloUe 
Stmt,  he  says:  "My  dear,  ancient,  and  ag-ed  friend,  another  of  ray  true, 
loDg-tried,  and  beloved  friends,  is  gone.  She  rejoiced  in  works  of  mercy, 
piety,  and  love."  In  1880  Dean  Hngh  McNeils  died :  "  He  was  more  than  a 
star  when  in  his  prime.  He  was  a  bnmiiig  and  a  shining  light,  bold,  true, 
unfliucbiug — a  magnificent  specimen  of  eloquence,  feeling,  and  argiunen- 
tation ;  a  grand,  trae,  and  blessed  servant  of  oar  Lord."  Of  Lady  Jocelyn : 
"  Another  link  is  severed.  She  was  the  only  sister  of  my  beloved  wifeu"  Of 
Miss  Waldegrave ;  "  Dear  old  Harriet  Waldograve  is  gone,  aged  eighty- 
seven.    A  better  woman,  more  sensiUe,  more  tme,  more  pions,  has  seldom 

The  deaths  of  public  men,  whether  personal  friends  or  not,  are  also 
frequently  recorded.    Thns  :— 

April  I9th,  1881. — Beaconsfiold  deported  this  life  at  five  o'clock  this  morning. 
Pew  careen  have  been  so  remarkable,  eiMbiting'  snoh  power  of  penevenmoe,  such 
a  siniclenesa  of  pnTpoae  from  the  veiy  oommenoemont,  snch  daring  ambition  at 
the  aut«et,  and  snch  complete  encoesB  at  the  end.  Vast  abilities,  great  penetra- 
tion and  self-command,  made  every  one  mbaervient  to  him.  He  waa  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  totoJ  wont  of  men  to  compete  with  him  -  on  the  Coneervative  side. 
But,  making  every  allowance,  weighing  every  peculiar  advantage,  he  was  a 
wonderful  man  in  his  generatjon  I    Bnt  was  be  a  ueeful  one  J 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  and, 
under  his  banner,  contributed  to  tlie  enccess  of  the  later  Factory  Legislation. 
He  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1877  ;  "  All  the  honour  and 
t)ie  glory  belong  to  him,  .  .  .  Thename  of  LordShaflesbury  wiU  descend 
to  posterity  as  one  who  has,  in  his  generation,  worked  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  elevate  the  condition  and  to  raise  the  character  of  his 
countrymen." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1881,  Lord  Shaftesbury  attained  his  eightieth 

year.     It  was  celebrated  as  a  national  ovent.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord 

Mayor  (Tie  ftjgbt  Hon,  William  McArthnr,  M.P.),  the  committee  of  the 

^iaggvd  Schoo]  Pni""  ***"!'  tfi^  initiative  te  do  honour  to  their  President,  and 

bof^'^ '"^*^tr  »"  ^^  QnUdhall  was  arranged  to  celebrate  the  day,  to  do 

P^i^ b"        i^^°^^  ^"'^^  and  to  present  him  with  a  portrait  of  himself, 

■««■//  "^^^  ^-  ■"^'^' 

V  '  f^  ^t  ^^  "'*™  ""'^  *  meeting  held  in  that  historic  Hall. 

8^ 
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Every  part  of  tlie  great  bnildiug  was  crowded  long  before  the  oommencement 
of  the  prooeedings,  while  on  the  platform  was  assembled  a  distingaished 
company,  inelading  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ministers  of  the 
Grospel,  notable  merchants,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and 
of  all  stations,  representing  eyery  estimable  phase  of  political,  religions,  and 
social  life,  all  with  one  common  object  in  riew,  to  do  honour  to  the  man  who 
had  proyed  himself  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  generation.  It  was  a 
singularly  impressiye  scene,  that  yast  and  brilliant  assembly.  But  not  one  whit 
less  impressiye,  nay,  it  may  be  said  that  far  more  impressive,  was  the  scene 
out-side  the  building,  where  flower-girls  with  their  well-filled  baskets  of 
spring  flowers,  costermongers  with  their  gaily-dressed  donkeys  and  barrows, 
and  Ragged  School  children,  thronged  around  the  hero  of  the  day,  scattering 
flowers  in  his  path,  and  pouring  upon  him  "  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  periah." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  were  the  principal  speakers,  and  singularly  appropriate  and 
admirable  were  the  addresses  delivered.  When  Lord  Shaftesbury  rose  to 
reply  to  the  address  and  to  acknowledge  the  presentation,  he  was  greeted 
with  an  oyerwhelming  ovation — a  perfect  tempest  of  applause.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  thoughtful,  and  in  his  speech,  amid 
all  the  excitement  and  fatigue,  he  did  not  omit  one  essential  point,  one 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  many  who  had  supported  him  in  his  lifelong 
labours,  one  point  of  interest  in  the  review  of  that  part  of  his  career  on  which 
he  touched. 

There  were  many  incidents  in  this  magnificent  celebration  which  deeply 
affected  him ;  but  nothing  did  so  more  than  the  manly  and  generous  speech 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  He  valued  it,  not  because  Mr.  Forster  was  a  member 
of  the  Crovemment,  nor  because  of  his  high  official  position  and  personal 
character,  but  because  he  was  himself  a  millowner  in  Yorkshire,  who  knew 
the  evils  which  had  existed  in  the  factory  dbtricts,  and  who  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  him  on  his  earliest  visit  to  the  town  of 
Bradford.  Mr.  Forster's  personal  reminiscences  went  back  for  half  a  century 
— to  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  saw  Lord  Ashley  on  horseback  "  coming  to 
contest  a  Dorsetshire  constituency  in  the  Tory  interest,  followed  by  a  Tory 
mob.''  We  cannot  quote  the  speech,  but  there  was  one  expression  in  it 
relating  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  conduct  of  the  Factory  Movement,  which 
particularly  gratified  him,  inasmuch  that  over  and  over  again  Ids  injunctions 
were :  "  If  anything  is  told  of  my  life  after  I  am  gone,  let  those  words  of 
Forster's  be  recorded — I  don't  think,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  any 
words  ever  gratified  me  more."  The  words  were  these :  "  The  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  population  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  moderating 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  Lord  Ashley.  How  I 
do  wish  that  all  agitators,  when  they  are  advocating  the  removal  of  great  and 
real  grievances,  would  take  an  example  from  the  way  in  which  Lord  Asliley 
conducted  that  agitation,  and  remember  with  what  care  they  should  consider 
u  u 
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Of  homelesa  boy  in  Btreets  witih  peril  rife ; 

Of  workmen  sickening  in  his  airless  den ; 
Of  Indian  parching  for  the  streams  of  life  ; 

Of  Negro  slave  in  bonds  of  cruel  men. 

O  Friend  of  all  the  friendless  'neath  the  snn, 
Whose  hand  hath  wiped  away  a  thousand  tears, 

Whose  fervent  lips  and  clear  strong  brain  have  done 
God's  holy  service,  lo  I  these  eighty  years — 

How  meet  it  seems  thy  grand  and  vigorous  age 

Should  find,  beyond  man*s  race,  fresh  pangs  to  spare, 

And  for  the  wronged  and  tortured  brutes  engage 
In  yet  fresh  labours  and  ungrudging  care  I 

Oh,  tarry  long  amongst  na  1    Live,  we  pray ; 

Hasten  not  yet  to  hear  thy  Lord's  "  Well  done  t  '* 
Let  this  world  still  seem  better,  while  it  may 

Contain  one  soul  like  thine  amid  its  throng. 

Whilst  thou  art  here  our  inmost  hearts  confess, 
Truth  spake  the  kingly  Seer  of  old  who  said — 

*'  Found  in  the  way  of  God  and  righteousness, 
A  crown  of  glory  is  the  hoary  head." 

During  this  year  the  "  chairs  "  were  "  exceptionally  heavy,"  and,  although 
in  almost  constant  suffering,  Lord  Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  fulfilling  nearly 
every  engagement,  and  continuing  the  same  amount  of  arduous  labour  which 
had  taxed  his  strength  even  when  a  much  younger  man. 

May  26th. — Several  chairs  and  several  speeches.  In  very  bad  heart.  Feel  no 
elasticity ;  see  no  Ught.  Must  make  speeches,  but,  strange  to  say,  hate  it  more 
and  more  every  day,  for  every  day  it  becomes  more  difSoult. 

July  let. — ^At  Harrow,*  heard  one  of  the  boys  recite  the  peroration  of  a 
speech  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  15th  Maroh,  1844,  in  propounding 
a  Factory  BilL  I  wonder  what  people  thought  of  it.  'In  my  own  reflections  I 
said,  "  Age  has  efifaoed  a  great  deal  of  what  I  onoe  was.  I  oould  not  make  such 
a  speech  noto.*^ 

July  2nd. — Went  to  Mile  End,  beyond  Whitechapel,  to  see  the  crowds  of  those 
swarming  districts  on  Fairlop  Fair  Day.  Met  the  whole  band  of  open-air 
preachers,  who  go  out  to  "  speak  the  word  in  season."  The  harvest  is  scanty,  but 
some  are  rescued  1  and  who  can  tell  the  value  of  those  few  in  the  sight  of  God  7 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  warm  advocate  of  open-air  preaching,  and,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  above,  was  himself  an  Open-Air  Preacher,  for  when  he 
was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  assembly  on  the  Mile  End  Waste  ho 
immediately  responded.  Two  years  later,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Open-Air  Mission,  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  he  said : — 

*  At  the  annual  speech-day,  the  head-master,  Dr.  Butler,  had  arranged  that  Hood's 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt "  should  on  the  programme  immediately  precede  Lord  Ashley's 
Factory  Speech.    The  **  surprise  "  was  veiy  effective. 

i;   I'  2 
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I  look  npon  these  open-air  servioes  as  perfectly  normal ;  thej  are 
primitiTe ;  the  very  earliest  preaohing*  of  the  Gospel  was  in  the  open  air,  on  tl* 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  by  oar  blessed  Lord  Himself.  And  ther  v^ 
tinqnestionably  eoolesiasticaL  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Reformatioii  tbf^ 
was  open-air  preaohinif  at  Paul's  Cross.!  All  the  worthi^t  of  the  latto^^ 
preached  there ;  there,  too,  the  bishop  of  glorious  memoiy,  Biahop  Latbstr. 
preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  hundreds  heard  tlioee  woid§  rf 
truth  which  went  right  home  to  their  hearts,  and  brought  forth  good  frait  ii 
after-days. 

The  Diary  continues : — 

July  19th. — ^Dean  Stanley  died  last  night.  I  deeply  regret  him.  He  w 
kind,  friendly,  genial,  affectionate.  He  was  full  of  lore  and  intereat  for  the 
poor,  and  rejoiced  in  every  thought  and  act  of  generosity.  His  abilities  awi 
acquirements  were  brilliant.  I  trembled  at  the  contemplation  of  his  thedc^ : 
but  I  loved  the  man.  Another  who  showed  me  attachment,  and  who  always  did 
me  more  than  justice,  is  now  gone  t 

July  27th. — ^To  Shaftesbury  training-ship,  under  the  MetropoHtan  Sehool 
Board.  Distributed  the  prizes.  The  ship  is  a  success — a  great  sncoessw  The 
hymns  and  songs  had  much  of  religion  in  them ;  and  what  I  yentured  to  say  in 
my  "few  words  "  was  well  received. 

In  the  late  summer,  while  staying  at  Castle  Wemyss,  Lord  Shaft^shair 
heard  of  the  death  of  General  Garfield.  "  Excepting  Palmer8toii«*'  he  saTs. 
"  I  have  never  so  felt  the  death  of  any  public  man."  His  first  impulse  wm 
to  write  and  express  his  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  widow.  Liater  he  wrote; 
"  Were  it  not  presumptuous  I  would  telegraph  to  her  and  say  what  I  feeL* 
Finally,  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  American  Minister  :-^ 

Lord  Shafteshury  to  the  Hon.  Russell  LoioeU, 

Castle  Wemyss,  Wehtss  Bat,  N.B.,  Sept.  26^A,  ISSI. 

Sib, — ^I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  General  Garfield. 

I  deeply  longed  to  send  a  telegram  of  respect,  I  might  almost  say  of  affeetioii, 
to  his  admirable  widow,  but  I  feared,  and  indeed  felt^  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous. 

I  desire  simply  to  express  (you  will,  I  doubt  not,  pardon  it)  my  profound 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  that  noble-minded  and  able-hearted  man. 

It  is  a  loss  to  all  the  human  race,  not  only  to  America  and  to  the  Briti5h 
Empire. 

It  is  a  sod  thing  that,  in  our  fallen  state,  such  men  are  meteoric ;  they  are 
brigrht,  glorious,  astounding ;  but  they  appear  and  disapjiear  rapidly. 

All  my  life  long  I  have  wished  and  prayed  for  peace  and  friendship  with  th' 
United  States. 

All  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  this  man  of  singular  gifts.  God  grant  ihzi 
some  one  may  be  raised  up  in  his  stead.    "  ZilMfravi  animam  meamr 

Any  other  mode  than  the  one  I  have  adopted— that  of  privately  apeakiiig  to 
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you  my  heartfelt  8eiitiinent»— wonid  have  been  impertinent  and  eg^otistical : 
perhaps  jou  will  say  that^  even  thus,  I  have  gone  too  far. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
Shaitesbubt. 

The  JBan,  Russell  Lowell  to  Lord  Skqfteshury, 

LeQATION  of  THB  XJKITEI)  STATES,  LoiTDON^  9rd  Oct,  1881. 

My  Lobd,— I  beg  yon  to  aooept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  in  every  way 
excellent  letter.  Coming  from  anybody  such  an  expression  of  sympathy  would 
be  welcome,  but  from  you,  who  by  a  long  life  of  good  works  have  added  lustre  to 
a  name  already  famous,  it  will  be  doubly  precious^ 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  who,  I 
am  sore,  will  set  great  store  by  it. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Lowell. 

In  1874  a  Committee  was  formed,  which  developed  into  the  Anglo- 
Orieutal  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  and  in  1880  Lord 
Shaftesbury  became  its  president.  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  question,  and  to  this  end 
he  spoke  at  a  great  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  2l8t  of  October, 
1881,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  it  was  lamentable  that,  iu 
1881,  he  had  to  use  the  same  arguments  he  had  brought  forward  in  1843. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil  abated ;  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  did  not 
cease  to  declare  that  it  was  "  the  duty  of  all  religions  societies,  and  the  duty 
of  every  missionary  society,  the  duty  of  every  man  who  cares  for  the  faith  of 
Christianity,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  who  cares  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  to  combine  in  protesting,  in  memorialising,  in  giving  no  rest  to  the 
authorities  of  this  country,  until  l^uch  time  as  they  shall  have  wiped  out  this 
foul  reproach  from  the  forehead  of  the  British  Empire.'' 

In  October  Mr.  Orsman  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  ask  him  to  preside 

at  the  opening  of  the  Costers'  Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Grolden  Lane 

Mission.    To  this  he  replied : — 

October  I7th,  1881. 

Deab  Obsman, — Three  cheers,  and  one  cheer  more,  for  the  costers  1    My  best 

love  to  them  at  your  next  meeting.    I  cannot  fix  a  day  just  now.    I  must  learn 

on  what  days  there  will  be  Board  meetings  of  my  Commission.    Pray  write  to 

me  again. 

Yours  truly, 

S. 

In  the  closing  entries  in  the  Diary  for  the  year  the  following  passages 

occur: — 

Nov.  28th.— St.  Giles's.  Wonderfully  well  this  morning,  God  be  praised— a 
providence— as  I  am  going  on  a  journey  to  London  for  three  days  and  nights  of 
work  for  costers  and  Bagged  Schools.  Grant»  0  Lord,  that  I  may  aooompliah  my 
work  and  return  In  peace  I 


old  man  ;  jet  they  ware  Bnoh  bb  Qod  enabled  me  to  deliror  for  His  serrioe.    I 
am  not  exempt  from  the  lutanl  and  oecenarf  decline  in  pcnrec  which  attendi 

On  Ihe  following  daj  Lord  Shafteebnry's  health  rendered  it  neoessarv  thit 
he  ahonld  oonanlt  Sir  William  Qnll,  who  peremptorilj  forbade  him  to  attend 
•  meeting  for  distribution  (rf  prices  «t  Stoke  Newiogton.  A  telegram  tc 
his  friend  Mr.  H.  H.  Williama  was  sent  aocording'lj,  uid  an  exaggerated 
report  a«  to  the  etate  of  his  health  created  great  alarm  among  his  friends. 

Deo.  3rd. — Tor;  kind  inqniries  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Editor  of  itei7y  TelefrapA, 
and  a  meet  kind  articlo  in  his  paper. 

Dec.  Gth. — That  grand  old  Hebrew  patriarch,  Moses  MontcSore,  aged  ninety' 
eight,  sent  his  oord,  with  earnest  inqniries  after  m;  he&lth.  He  is  worthy  o< 
the  best  days  of  the  Jewish  polity ;  a  noble  and  fit  representative,  also,  of  thai 
illoBtrious  patrianA,  Jndaa  Haccabeoa. 

Deo.  26th. — CatJieriue  Marsh  is  ilL  Let  every  one  who  tane  for  Christ'! 
kingdom  over  the  hearts  of  the  homan  race  pray  that  she  Diay  be  reotoRd,  and 
speedily,  to  her  oaieer  and  power  of  love  and  service  I  She  has  oomf  orted  thi 
tools  of  many  in  the  name  of  onr  Saviour  and  Bedoemer. 

Wide  SB  were  Lord  ShafteelnUT'B  sympathies  with  the  man;  efforts  made 
for  Ihe  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  active  as  were  his  labours  to  promote  the 
circulatiou  of  the  Truth  among  the  poor  and  neglected,  he  never  would,  oi 
conld,  countenance  any  movement  dealing  with  the  awfnl  verities  of  religion, 
unless  such  movement  were  fonnded  on  a  sense  of  the  reverroice  dne  U 
sacred  things.  Religion  in  au  irreligious  spirit  was  hateful  to  him  ;  there 
must  be,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  endearonr,  a  spirit  of  roTer«nc*. 
Wherever  the  eternal  truths  of  revelation  were  to  be  proclaimed ;  wherevci 
the  minds  of  men  were  to  be  tamed  to  thoaghta  of  God,  the  first  essential, 
in  his  mind,  was  that  "  reverence  and  godly  (ear  "  should  have  their  propei 
place.  It  did  not  matter  where  the  place  of  assembly  might  be — whethei 
tJie  bam  or  the  cottage,  the  tbe&tre  or  the  open  ur— the  injnnction,  "  Take 
off  th^  shoes  from  off  Uiy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  then  staadeet  is  holy 
frronnd,"  frq^  ^  binding  obligation.  An  awe  onspeakable  must  rest  npon  the 
aonla  of  o,_^    -.j,o  wonld  be  "  co-workers  with  God,"  or  thai  work  ia  nn- 

■Adiaieal       A      **"*"  "*  1881,  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  a  long  letter  from 

aod  to  tw^W         0^^'  "'^t™?  h""  *"  J*''"  **""  so-called  "Salvation  Army," 

'^oi'iout'g^^^^ff^  ^Jak  movement  his  countenance  and  Bupport.    Without  a 

4^^°"^  ffi    ^      t^    >  f^"  ''*  stoutly  refused,  and,  as  unhesitatinf^y,  gave  hii 

^"^■V^*    ^i^        (jO.    This  involved  him  in  a  long  paper  controversy  with 
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of  whieh  we  will  presently  quoie.  The  correspondence  was  not  published, 
although  Lord  SKaftesbury  was  anxions  iJiat  it  slioold  have  been,  and  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  however,  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  Diary ; — 

June  25th. — Sunday.  For  the  first  time  publioly  broke  out  against  the 
''  Army  "  of  Mr.  Booth.*  Could  not  resist  it,  hearing  the  eulogy  of  it  pronounced 
by  a  clergyman,  and  a  good  clergyman  too,  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Kev.  Burman  Cassia.  In  the  Times  of  yesterday  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
appears  as  a  patron  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  and  as  a  donor  of  five  pounds  to 
their  funds. 

These,  then,  are  our  pastors,  who  are  to  feed  us  "  in  green  pastures,  and  lead 
OS  beside  still  waters." 

In  the  speeeh  referred  to  above,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  expressing  his 
surprise  that  so  many  were  found  to  encourage  Mr.  Booth  and  his 
"  myrmidons/'  protested  against  the  haughty  title,  "  The  Salvation  Army," 
and  that  the  only  plea  urged  in  their  behoof  was  that  they  were  in  earnest. 

"  In  earnest  I  **  he  exclaimed,  "  was  not  Mr.  Bradlaugfh  in  earnest?  Were  not 
the  Nihilists  and  the  Fenians  in  earnest?  Was  not  the  Devil  himself  in  earnest? 
And,  if  they  supported  all  that  was  in  earnest,  to  what  extremes  would  they  not 
be  driven  ?  The  excesses  of  the  "  Army "  were  producing  great  irreverence  of 
thought,  of  expression,  of  action,  turning  religion  into  a  play,  and  making  it 
grotesque  and  familiar. 

Kow,  if  religion  was  made  easy  and  jocular,  hundreds  would  join  it,  and 
swell  the  number  of  conversions,  but  that  was  not  the  way  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  need  of  gymnastics  to  enforce  Christianity.  It 
must  be  preached  with  simplicity  and  fervour  to  roach  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  if  they  departed  from  that,  they  would  see  a  decline  of  all  religion  in  the 
country,  and  the  excesses  of  one  body,  like  the  "  Army  "  under  the  orders  of 
'*  General  **  and  Mrs.  Booth,  would  terminate  in  the  distrust  and  annihilation  of 
all  the  humble  and  holy  missions  now  so  rife,  and  so  fruitful  in  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  speak  out  thus,  and  he  never 
slirank  from  duty ;  it  was  a  grief  to  him,  however,  to  do  so,  for  it  brought 
him  into  opposition  with  friends  whose  opinions,  on  most  points,  he  honoured, 
and  whose  religious  zeal,  in  many  respects,  he  admired.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  his  reward,  for  he  had  expressed  what  large  numbers  were  waiting  to 
hear  expressed,  and  many  letters  of  gratitude  for  what  he  had  said  were  sent 
to  him. 

The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's  letters  to  Admiral  Fish- 
boume  fully  set  forth  his  views  on  the  "  Salvation  Army." 

Lord  Sfta/tesbury  to  Admiral  Fishhoume, 

St.  Giles's  House,  Nov.  7th,  1881. 
Dear  Admiral  Fishbodrke, —  ....    I  was  requested,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  to  give  what  support  I  could  to  the  Salvation  Army.    I  have  not,  at  hand, 

*  At   a  mfteting   on  behalf   of   Special   Kcligious  Services   in   Tlicatros,  beld  at 
Bkcklieutli. 
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the  letter  I  wrote  in  reply,  eo  I  oannot  send  yoa  a  oopy,  but  I  letain  all  ^ 
f eelingfs  I  then  expressed — feelings  of  deep  and  sinoeze  objeotioiu 

It  is  not  that  I  have  any  repng^nanoe  to  novel  and  abnormal  modes  of  proceed- 
ing. My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  breaking  down  barriers  and  prejudioee ;  sad,  ia 
efforts  to  reach,  religiously,  the  vast  masses  of  the  i>eople,  I  hare  for  years 
disregarded  every  mere  form  of  external  Ohuroh  govemmenty  and  have  laboored 
to  bring  into  action  all  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  higb  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  among  the  laity,  for  ardent  and  vigorous  ministerial  services. 

But  I  endeavoured,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  New  Testament  and  primitive  Christianity.  When,  bowevery  I  look 
at  the  constitution,  framework,  and  organisation  of  the  Salvation  Army,  iti 
military  arrangements,  its  Hallelujah  Lasses,  its  banners,  their  mottoes,  and  a 
thousand  other  original  accompaniments,  I  ask  what  authority  ire  have  in 
Soriptaxe  for  such  a  system  and  such  a  discipline  I  Can  any  man.  eonacieB- 
tiously  believe,  after  due  reflection,  that  things  like  these  would  ban 
been  formerly,  or  that  they  can  be  now,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  mind  of  oar 
Lord  and  His  apostles?  Have  we  any  trace  that  afterwards,  when  tkhamem  crept 
in,  the  primitive  Christians  resorted  to  such  sensational  praotioefi,  even  in  aecret ' 
There  is  none  whatever. 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  Salvation  Army  is  Mr.  Booth  hinoaelf,  and  it 
dates  from  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 

But  matters  do  not  improve  when  we  pass  from  the  organisation  to  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  body.  I  have  before  me,  at  thii 
moment,  a  long  list  of  doings  which  (so  far  from  being  "  decent  and  in  order  '^ 
are  in  action  as  extravagant,  and  in  expression  as  offensive,  as  any  that  evc^ 
disgraced  the  wildest  fanaticism.  I  will  not  give  any  details,  because  you  and 
Mr.  Booth  must,  frequently,  have  heard  the  various  charges. 

Now  you  may,  perhaps,  reply  that,  while  Mr.  Booth  regrets  these  things,  he 
cannot  control  them.  To  that  I  mnst  rejoin  that^  in  such  a  case,  he  is  bound  to 
surrender  his  post,  and  separate  himself  from  adherents  whose  exoeasca  and 
violence  he  is  unable  to  restrain. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  sad  and  perilous  step  Mr.  Booth  has  taken,  because  i; 
has  greatly  abated  the  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  a  religion! 
movement,  headed  and  expanded  by  Mrs.  Booth.  That  lady,  with  profound 
earnestness  and  great  intellectual  gifts,  has  also  vast  powers  of  persuasion,  whic^ 
might  have  operated,  not  only  on  the  classes  already  addressed,  but  on  many  who 
are  now,  both  from  feeling  and  principle,  very  antagonistic  to  the  name  and 
achievements  of  the  Army. 

You  will  tell  me,  no  doubt^  that  the  work  has  prospered,  and  that  happr 
results  have  ensued. 

Assuming,  though  by  no  means  admitting,  that  you  are  right,  I  cannot  aocep: 
Mie  argument.  I  must  consider,  and  weigh  solemnly,  the  mode,  manner,  and 
character  of  the  proceedings  whereby  you  seek  to  reach  your  object.  If  they  an 
f oanded  on  Scripture,  I  will  go  along  with  you  ;  if  they  are  not  so,  I  must  dc 
just  the  reverse.  I  cannot  consent  "  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  It  is  a 
rule,  I  know,  much  bepraised,  often  quoted,  and  perpetually  violated ;  but,  ia. 
matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with. 

You  have  sent  me  a  paper  containing  articles  of  approval  from  ▼mriooa 
newspapers.    Strange  to  say,  they  have  given  me  more  distrust  of  the  moTcmeat 
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han  I  had  bef oxe.  Thej  rejoioe,  and  fairly  enonghf  in  the  Armj*B  exeroise  of 
eligious  liberty;  bat  there  is  perceptible,  alao,  a  certain  aatisf action  in  the 
>roof ,  as  thej  think,  to  their  minds,  that  religflon  to  be  effeotiye  must  be  more  or 
ess  fanatical. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  a  passa^  in  a  pastoral  ohaage 
ij  that  wise  and  blessed  man,  the  late  Bishop  Mcllvaine.  Ton  will  find  it  in 
>age  82  of  his  life  by  Canon  Cams. 

What  says  the  Bishop?  "Eemember  that  the  time  of  revival,  however 
Pennine  the  work,  is  especially  the  time  for  watchfulness  .  .  .  beware  of  all 
efforts  to  kindle  exoitemenL  Be  animated,  be  diligent,  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
>f  prayer,  bnt  ba  sober-minded.  Let  all  noise,  and  all  endeavours  to  promote 
nere  animal  feeling,  be  shunned.  You  can  no  more  advance  the  growth  of 
religion  in  the  soul  by  excitement  than  you  can  promote  health  in  the  body  by 
throwing  it  into  fever." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  profound  and  pious  man,  who,  as  an  American 
clergyman,  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  revivals. 

Now,  without  reference  to  the  particular  objections  to  the  methods  adopted  by 
Mr.  Booth,  the  system  itself  cannot  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessitgr  for  the 
Introduction  of  anything  new,  special,  and  distinctive,  in  ithe  mode  of  addressing 
the  people.  We  have,  at  least,  one  hundred  lay  missions  in  London ;  and  there 
fure  many  elsewhere — I  wish  that  they  were  tenfold  in  number — ^whioh  conduct 
their  operations  with  abundant  zeal,  and  yet  with  modesty  and  sobriety.  Not  a 
Eew  consbt  of  working-people,  who  become  missionaries  to  their  own  class— just 
&8  it  should  be-;-and  no  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  moral  state  of  our 
large  dties,  can  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  energetic  but  unpretending  efforts 
have  been  singularly  blessed  in  the  diffusion  of  revealed  truth.    .    .    . 

It  is  the  multiplication  of  such  agencies  as  these,  and  their  wider  extension, 
that  we  now  stand  in  need  of ;  and,  while  I  acknowledge  the  good  intentions  of 
Mr.  Booth,  and  agree  with  him  that  special  efforts  must  be  made,  I  cannot 
applaud  his  judgment^  nor  can  I,  in  any  way,  share  with  him  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  and  extending  the  movement  called  lihe  Salvation  Army. 

Toon  very  truly, 

Shaftksbubt. 

Lord  Shaftethury  to  Admiral  FUhbonme. 

St.  Gilbs's  Housb,  Nov.  22ndt  188L 

Deab  Abmibal  Fibhboubke,— Allow  me  to  thank  yon  for  your  reply  to  my 
letter. 

It  does  not,  however,  meet  the  grounds  of  my  objectionB.  You  merely  repeat 
that  great  good  has  been  done  by  the  Salvation  Army ;  but  you  do  not  adduce  an 
argument  to  remove  my  repugnance  to  the  mode  and  character  of  your  proceed- 
ings, which  I  venture  to  regard  as  being  wholly  unwarranted  by  Scripture. 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  with  you  about  the  doctrine  you  inculcate, 
on  its  peculiar  acceptability  with  the  masses,  and  its  wide  distinction  from 
general  evangelical  preaching.  Seriously  as  I  question  some  of  the  views  yon 
have  stated  in  your  letter,  I  will  not  attempt  to  controvert  them.  They  were  not 
the  point  at  issue  in  my  first  reply,  nor  shall  they  be  so  now.    I  will  only  remark 


with  new  wine." 

Whenever  ygn  and  Hr.  Booth  can  glfe  ta  t^  oharge  agslnat  Iiis  follow 
■toot  and  clear  a  lepl;  as  St.  Peter  g:aTe  on  that  erentf  nl  day,  I  will  lay  ma 
tny  objections,  and  join  your  ranks  will)  tiie  ntmoet  oordiality. 

Bnt  Hre.  BooUi  takes  ■  very  bold  11ns,  and  broadly  maintAins,  aa  I  read  : 
letter  to  yon,  and  wbioh  yon  have  enoloeed  t«  me,  "  tlwt,  in  bringing  the  ( 
to  bear  on  men,  there  ie  no  law  laid  down  in  the  Soriptnrea,  except  the  1 
adaptation."  Nay,  bnt  there  is  a  law,  I  reply,  and  Uiat  law  is,  "  Iiet  all  thii 
done  decently  and  in  order." 

The  teita  ehe  adduoas  are  nothing  to  the  point — they  touch  In  na  wi 
discipline,  Uie  apptuatne,  the  military  titles,  the  legimental  action  of 
women,  towards  which  anoh  repngnance  is  felt.  And,  as  tor  Qie  remain 
the  illuatrations  drawn  from  the  Old  Test»moiit,  I  mnst  flnt  si^  that  to  p 
Inventions  of  man  on  the  same  footing  with  the  directions  of  tlie  Atn 
Hijnselt,  shows  an  andaoity  wbioh  maliea  me  tremble ;  and  the  more  so  wh< 
whole  is  Bammed  up  with  a  passage  onpreoedented,  I  think,  in  the  wrilii 
any  believer :  "  We  have  never,"  so  slntee  His.  Booth,  "  dons  anytliing  h 
ontragcons  and  extravagant  as  God  set  His  prophets  to  do  at  that  time." 

Was  there  ever  soch  language  applied  before  to  the  oomnuuidB  of  Qod  t 
nut  the  tendency  of  the  movement  break  ont  in  all  this  nnhallowed  fr 
of  spceoh  and  action!  Bat  let  Mrs.  Booth  remember  that  when  she  hi 
nfter  this  fashion,  the  mysterious  iajnnotions  irf  the  Almighty,  she  endors 
language  of  every  infidel  who  baa  presumed  to  messure,  by  his  own  wck 
corrupt  judgment,  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

As  for  her  further  obeervadons,  that  SL  Paul  was  "  always  in  a  row,"  aa 
on  ''  aggressive  Christianity  mnst,  of  neceasity,  be  a  rowdy  Christianity,"  I  < 
regret  that  a  lady  of  her  intelligence  and  piety  should  have  allowed  hen 
indnlire  in  such  childish  and  irreverent  expressions,  wtjch  show,  I  mi 
excused  for  saying  it,  as  much  nnaoquaintance  with  human  nature  as  wil 
Bible  itoeU. 

Mrs.  Booth  asserts,  and  conscientiously  believes,  that  the  whole  b  mail 
"  the  finger  of  Qod."  I  will  not  presume  to  give  to  that  good  and  sincere  . 
Bat  oontndiotion. 

If  Mrs.  Booth,  when  citing  the  examples  of  Eiekiel  and  Jeremiah,  clx 

be  h'ko  tha«0  prophets,  and  to  act  onder  the  dictates  of  Inspimtkon,  I  omu 

course  ooQ^jiue  to  argue  with  hei,  and  I  must  stop,  and  so  must  every  oite, 

"""n'""^^  proofs  of  that  asserted  Inspiration. 

to       "^  ^  jih^^°^  ""^  asserl  the  enjoyment  of  snoh  an  inflnenoe,  she  mni 

thtm^'^  tl.     tf  •^^'^i"'^  *^  Ezekiel  did  so ;   and  so  did  every  servant  o. 

'"^Oj^'^O)  ^'^'1  JlP   ^'"^  Testament,  when  ordered   to   petform  some  strikinj 

"iar}^^^)    c    r*^|^    For  men  to  proceed  on  any  other  basis,  and  to  aaaumt 
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all  the  enormities  of  the  wildest  fanatioism,  would  be  rerived  and,  as  it  wore, 
justified  by  suoh  a  prinoiple. 

Mm.  Booth*8  plain  and  imhesitatmg  assertion,  that  saoh  stimnlating  applianoea 
are  neoessaij  to  render  the  Gospel  acoeptable  to  the  masses,  is  simply  to  declare 
that  the  Gospel,  in  .itself ,  is  weak  and  spiritless,  nnless  presented  to  them  with 
the  grotesque  and  heathenish  aooompaniments  of  man's  invention — an  assertion 
in  direct  contrayention  of  Scripture  itself,  and  refuted,  moreover,  bj  the  results 
of  the  numerous  Lay  Missions  that  so  providentially  and  happily  are  moving, 
day  and  night,  with  silent,  though  sure,  effect,  in  London  and  all  our  great  cities. 

Strong  and  deep  as  my  impressions  are,  I  am  prepared  to  wait  for  further  and 

unmistakable  proof,  obeying,  meanwhile,  with  all  my  heart,  the  exhortation  of 

Gamaliel,  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  man  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but 

if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest,  haply,  ye  bo  found  to  fight  even 

against  God." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftebburt. 

Tlie  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  letters  Lord  Shaftesbury  never  saw 
occasion  to  abandon  or  modify.  In  conversation  with  the  writer  in  1885  he 
said,  *'  I  hare  no  sympathy  with  that  movement  in  the  remotest  degree ;  not 
so  much  as  I  have  with  tliat  other  extreme,  Ritualism.  Extremes  meet,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  eventually,  there  will  be  an  open  alliance  between 
the  Ritualists  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Both  delight  in  show,  both  are 
dependent  ux>on  their  leaders,  both  are  busy  with  externals.  Take  away 
Mr.  Booth  and  the  movement  collapses ;  tal^  away  the  priests  and  Ritualism 
falls.  The  only  strong  point  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  Temperance 
movement  allied  to  it ;  not  in  its  travesty  of  religion." 

The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  undertook  in 
1882,  the  firmness  of  his  grasp,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  dealt  with 
tlicm,  was  "as  a  marvel  unto  many."  Thus  his  old  friend  Dean  Law, 
writing  to  his  still  older  friend  Mr.  Haldaue,  said :  "  January  28th,  1882. 
Yesterday  I  was  honoured  and  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  our  beloved  Earl. 
To  my  extreme  delight  he  appeared  as  if  no  interval  of  time  had  done 
weakening  work  since  last  we  met.  The  figure  was  erect,  the  gait  vigorous, 
and  the  mind  as  powerful  as  in  former  times.  He  conversed  on  all  the 
matters  which  now  engross  attention  with  a  power  of  conception  and  expres- 
sion quite  unimpaired  by  his  many  years.  Perhaps  his  view  of  matters 
might  betray  a  little  too  much  of  his  characteristic  gloom  in  foreboding. 
But  his  fears  were  all  brightened  by  the  richness  of  heavenly  hope.  As  a 
statesman,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  Christian,  he  stUl  appeared 
as  aval  iivipwp,  wearing  an  unrivaDed  crown." 

A  case  may  be  cited  here  to  illustrate  Lord  Shaftesbury's  power  of  dealing 
with  a  question  at  this  advanced  period  of  his  life.  Early  in  1882  intelligence 
was  received  in  this  country  of  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
Strong  articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  but  no  action 
was  taken,  until  a  body  of  Hebrews  in  London  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 


special  band  to  avoid  delay."  Hia  letter  waa  at  tmce  CH^taided  to,  ud  i 
meeting  called  forthwith  at  the  Huision  Honae  to  take  action  in  Hie  matter 
It  followed  natnrallf  tliat  Lord  Shaftesbniy,  having'  taken  Uie  iaitiatin 
■hoold  move  tho  first  leaolntion. 

Jan.  SOth. — Henoe  falls  on  me  t]ie  weight,  t^  dntj,  the  raspmuibiLtr  o 
staling  the  case  and  pving  the  tone  to  the  aodieiwe.  It  ia  foil  of  difflcalty  aa 
danger ;  for  if  I  aaj  veiy  little,  I  ihoold  "  show  oanae ;  "  if  I  itate  a  great  deal. 
may  go  too  tmx.  U;  memor;,  mj  jndgmaDt,  mir  courage,  may,  all  of  them,  bi 
and  not  only  I,  but  the  qneetion  itself,  may  niffer. 

Jan.  31at. — Well  or  111,  aad  or  rejoicing,  must  Btart  foi  London  to  attend.  Go 
willing,  tlie  meeting  to-morrow.  Never  did  I  go  aDywheie  wit^  a  heavier  hear 
Hr.  Serjeant  Simon  oaa  get  no  speakers,  oertainly  none  of  weighty  to  aappon  th 
Jewish  oanae  on  tlie  oaose  of  jnitiae  and  homanitv.  PoBaibly  there  will  t 
■oaroely  an  aadienoe. 

It  turned  ont  to  be  "  a  grand  meeting,  full,  hearty,  and  euthnsiastic,"  an 
although  "Bufforing  much  from  moral  aud  physical  depreesioD,"  Lur 
Shaft««ihiir]r  got  through  his  task. 

Feb.  2nd. — Ah,  Lord,  prosper  it  all  to  the  honour  of  Thine  ancient  peoj-Ie 
bat  specially  to  Qk  honour  of  Thy  dear  Son  Jeaui  Christ,  whose  profe«iii 
followers  have  come  forward  to  pray  and  SghC  for  thoae  who  omcifled  Him 
And  did  He  not  teach  na  to  do  this  in  hia  own  words  upon  the  Croaa,  "Fathei 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  t 

Lord  Shaftesbury  waa  not  content  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here.  O 
file  9t)i  of  February  the  question  was  discuased  in  the  Honsa  of  Lords,  i 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  took  a  principal  part.  "  We  had,"  he  says  i 
a  note  to  Mr.  Haldane,  "  a  very  short,  bat  very  aatiefoctory,  flare  np  on  tli 
Jews  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Hebrews  were  in  ecataaiea."  At  man, 
other  meetings  he  brought  the  matter  forward  in  the  month  of  May,  nor  di< 
he  "  cease  from  his  intercesaion  till  the  plague  waa  stayed." 

The  "  scenes  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  consequent  upon  the  refusal  t 

allow  Ur.  Bradlaugb,  one  of  the  members  for  Northampton,  to  take  his  seat 

Were  ioi|>oHaiit  features  of  the  session.    In  1882  the  controversy  on  lii' 

quealiau  ^{  the  Oath  was  still  in  progress,  when  Lord  Bedesdale,  iu  tin 

House   Qf   Jjords,   made   a  proposal   to    add   "stringency  to  the   Oath  o 

^Zj^'^'Cn    t>y  ^^^S  to  it  a  categorical  staloment  of  belief  in  Uie  Deitj.' 

^^  B-y    ^  .^l''"^  "  '°'*''^  *''^  previous  question,"  was  successful  in  checkiu) 

^   ^       '^'^jj  rescued  the  peers  from  a  position  of  no  little  embarrassmeut.' 

^^"fy^^^^t^      ^atic  passage  in  the  Diary  refers  to  the  attendance  of  Uu 

■4"       '*'(»^V»  ^^^iiB^""^"*^  '•'  t^  important  qaeation :— 
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if  useams  only  eight  bishops  were  present.  This  year,  when  Bedeedale*8  Bill  was 
»roponnded — to  which  they  all  objected— only  two.  Of  what  use  are  they  there 
n  truly  serious  matters  7 

The  stndy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  always  a  delight  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  neyer  more  so  than  in  these  last  years  of  his  life.  A  Bible  was 
Iways  at  hand  in  his  library,  and  nothing  more  remarkably  exemplified  the 
etention  of  his  faculties  Ihan  the  manner  in  which,  whenever  a  reference  to 
he  Scriptnres  was  necessary,  he  could,  in  a  moment,  turn  to  chapter  and 
erse.  On  one  occasion,  when  speaking  to  the  writer  about  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  rumours  as  to  alterations  in  the  text 
if  the  Revised  Yersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
le  turned  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  passages  as  if  by  magic ;  it  seemed  as  if 
le  had  every  syllable  of  the  inspired  volume  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

There  are  many  references  in  the  Diary  to  his  Biblical  studies  at  this 
leriod,  a  few  of  which  we  quote  :— 

April  Ist^— Good  Friday.  Let  our  first  thought  be  that  of  St.  Paul:  "I 
latermined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christy  and  Him  crucified."  It  is  very 
emarkable;  he  says  not  "no  on«,"  but  "yto  thing"  He  excludes  thus  every 
possible  adjunct  of  man's  hope  or  invention ;  every  shadow  of  good  deeds  and 
elf -righteousness ;  every  notion,  however  small,  of  something  besides  Christ. 

A.ug.  27th. — Sunday.  Beading  "Romans."  There  are  certain  passages  in 
hat  wonderful  and  glorious  epistle  which  will  divide,  in  translation  and  inter- 
iretation,  critics  and  oommentatora  to  the  end  of  time.  Be  it  so;  however 
ieeirable  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  every  word  and  every  expression,  such  a 
ainute  acquaintance  with  his  writings  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  or  even  to  a 
lear,  bright,  and  full  understanding  of  his  Divinely-inspired  letter.  If  there 
jre  half  a  dozen  passages  obscure,  there  are  thousands  as  brilliant  as  day  ;  and 
et  us  rest  satisfied,  as  St  Peter  was  satisfied,  though  there  are  some  things 
'  hard  to  be  understood." 

Aug.  31st. — ^Day  opens  beautifully ;  rose  at  half -past  five,  with  every  promise 
if  comfort  for  the  day.  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  How  deeply  evangelical  is  that 
iook  of  Proverbs  I  How  plainly  one  may  see  and  feel  Christ  speaking  under  the 
)ld  as  under  the  Kew  Testament  1 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary,  Lord  Shaftesbury  describes 
ome  of  the  events  in  which  he  was  most  interested  during  the  year : — 

May  7th,  1882. — ^News  arrived— heard  it  as  going  to  early  sacrament — of 
assassination  of  Fred.  Cavendish  la  Dublin  within  a  few  hou^ns  of  his  reaching 
t.  The  crime  is  shocking  and  cruel  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  He  had 
lever  said  a  word,  or  done  a  deed,  in  reference  to  Ireland ;  he  had  gone,  more« 
»ver,  "  ostensibly,"  on  a  mission  of  concession.  Is  not  Hell  let  loose  in  that 
^imtry  ?  What  ought  we  not  to  feel  for  his  father,  his  brother,  but  specially 
lis  widow  I  Gracious  God,  have  compassion  on  them  t  Any  one  who  knew  the 
rife  must  admire  and  love  her.  He  was  gentle,  true,  pious,  and  singularly 
bttraotivQ.   Their  mutual  attachment  to  each  other  was,  I  am  told,  very  touching 
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Sept.  2drd.— Uy  friend,  Posey,  dead  and  buried.  I 
differed  from  him  in  many  points  of  unspeakable  lie 
love  the  man.  Had  known  him  for  sixty  years  I  Wa 
read  Aristotle  to  each  other ;  but  while  I  formed  a  oorrc 
I  had  not  formed,  at  that  time,  a  correct  one  of  hi 
prodigfious  effect  on  his  generation.  I  greatly  t 
acknowledged  and  wondered  at  his  immense  leai 
profound  piety.  His  work  on  Daniel  exhibits  all  the 
called  and  supported  by  our  Lord  in  that  illustrious  ef 
courage. 

Bui  the  "  great  loss "  of  all  was  the  remoyal 
Talued  friend,  Mr.  Haldane — the  man  on  whom  he 
on  any  one  else,  with  whom  his  intercourse  had  1 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  to  whom  he  had  opened 
under  all  circumstances.    The  friendship  between 
the  strongest  mutual  attraction  and  sympathy  on  al 

July  9th. — Galled  on  Haldane  yesterday.  Saw  hix 
minutes ;  he  is  ill.  I  am  in  anxiety  about  him.  I 
pronounces  him  much  improred  ;  but  attacks  at  eighl 
alarming.  God,  in  His  mercy,  raise  him  up  from  th< 
him  yet  a  few  years  of  service  I  I,  myself,  should  dc 
only  one  left  to  whom  I  can  speak  of  many  things. 

July  18th.— Haldane  is  fearfully  ill.  God,  in  Hit 
him  yet  a  little  while  7 

Half -past  twelve.  Have  been  to  see  him  ;  he  was 
sentence  of  Death  was  on  his  face.  He  may  yet  reco\ 
miracle.  It  would  be  a  real  comfort  to  myself,  but  v 
only  knows.  And  when  we  pray,  as  in  this  case,  we 
are  two  parties  to  the  question.  We  pray  for  ourselv< 
consider  that  we  may  not  be  praying  for  the  true  t 
blessed  Lord  is  wise  and  good. 

July  20th. — My  old,  long-proved,  and  trusty  fri 
unconscious  for  two  days,  died  yesterday  evening 
without  suffering.    Sat  by  his  bedside  for  an  hour, 
daughters,  joined  in  prayer.    We  cannot  but  have  f  u 
He  believed  intensely  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  His  powei 
intensely  loved  Him,  and  ever  talked  with  a  holy  reli 
Second  Adventw    A  long  life,  one  less  of  personal 
intelleotualism,  was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
all-atoning  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  any  appro 
was  his  abhorrence,  and  once  he  quoted  to  me,  wi 
sayinc:  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  **  The  very  best  thing  that 
condemnation.** 

To  me,  it  is  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  wl 
blank.  We  have  lived  in  friendship  for  five-and-tlli 
for  at  least  twenty  I  When  in  London  scarcely  a  da 
hfm  ;  and  when  absent,  I  heard  from  him  oftentime 
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On  the  24th  of  Jolj  Lord  Shaftesbury  foUoired  the  Temuiis  of  iik 
beloved  f  i-iend  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Willesden  Cemetery.  It  was  t 
wet  and  stormy  day,  and  thunder  was  pealing  heavily,  but  Liord  Shaftesborf 
wonld  renuun  nnoovered,  and  almost  impatiently  resisted  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  son  to  protect  him  from  the  weather,  saying,  in  the  faitteraeas  of 
his  grief,  "  it  did  not  matter  what  happened  to  him  now." 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  assembled  at  the  grsTB, 
gives  the  following  graphic  pictnre  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  CoRla«, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Haldane :  "  I  had  never  seen  Lord  Shaftesburr. 
but  knowing  his  unremitting  interooorse  with  your  father,  I  was  prepared 
to  see  strong  traces  of  grief  on  a  face  which  I  knew  showed  habitual  melaa- 
choly.  But  when  I  raised  my  eyes  across  the  open  grave,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  thin  figure  opposite  me,  I  was  startled  by  the  pictnre  of 
misery  that  zpet  my  sight.  I  could  look  at  nothing  but  the  living*  faee  of 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  the  deep  down-out  lines,  the  hsir  blowing  ahoat  the  bm 
broad  head,  and  the  eyes  hard  closed  at  times.  The  meaning  of  it^  more  thai 
the  features  which  conveyed  the  meaning,  was  what  startled  me  eo ;  to  see 
such  sharp  pain  for  a  personal  loss  in  spite  of  such  mature  faith.  I  ner^r 
saw  anything  like  it  in  any  human  face.  What  a  contrast  to  the  genial 
smile  of  which  he  was  thinldng ! " 

Had  not  Lord  Shaftesbury  left  such  copious  Diaries,  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Haldane  would  have  been  invaluable,  as,  from  them,  a  biography  of  thirty 
years  of  his  life  could,  in  some  measure,  have  been  constructed.  As  it  k 
those  letters  have  only  been  occasionally  quoted  when  they  supplied  informa- 
tion not  to  be  found  in  the  Diaries. 

Although  dealing  principally  with  current  topics  of  the  day,  they  oontain. 
scattered  throughout  the  series,  many  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  a  few 
of  which,  without  reference  to  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth,  may  be 
given  here.  They  are  selected  to  show,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  oorrespond- 
ence,  his  versatility  of  style,  his  flashes  of  humour,  his  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  and  his  Christian  philosophy. 

I  want  to  pin  every  discussion  down  to  the  one  thing  needful — ^the  one  pertvcii 

and  sufficient  sacrifice.  

The  verifying  faculty  is  simply  a  clumsy  makeshift  to  g^et  rid  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.  

Scientific  despotism  exceeds  sacerdotal  tyranny. 


When  Gladstone  runs  down  a  steep  place,  his  immense  majority,  like  the  pi^ 
in  Scripture,  but  hoping^  for  a  better  issue,  will  go  with  him,  roaring  in  grants 
of  exultation. 

The  story  of  the  effort  as  a  sturdy  bejrerar  was  this.  Rambling  in  the  low»  -: 
partP  of  Westminster.  I  found  a  Ragged  School,  held  in  a  deserted  stable,  oolu. 
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iKninoiis,  and  stinking.  I  went  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  stood  at  the 
entrance  into  the  House,  and  asked  of  every  one  whom  I  thought  well  disposed 
t>o  the  cause  to  {ifiye  me  a  sovereign.  Having  got  £28, 1  went  bbck  and  ordered 
-the  place  to  be  put  into  repair.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  act  then,  and  I  am 
prond  of  it  now.  

D^Israeli  is  a  Hebrew,  and  that  to  my  mind  always  imparts  a  certain  sense  of 
reverence.  I  can  never  forget  that  of  this  race  our  blessed  Lord  oame  according 
tx>  the  flesh.  .  .  .  D'Izzy's  ambition  to  be  the  first  Hebrew  Peer  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  pride — ^just  pride — in  the  pedigree  in  Nehemiah.  His  desire  has 
't»e«n  to  show  that  the  Jews  are  becoming  the  dominant  race,  and  that  they  can, 
bjr  force  of  character,  command,  however  inferior  they  may  think  them,  every- 
tliing  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles. 


Ritualism  is  the  Colorado  beetle  of  ecclesiasticiBm — ^you  cannot  keep  it  out. 


Fine  writing  is  the  pest  of  all  true  theology.  People  will  be  brilliant 
startling,  original ;  and,  in  that  spirit,  they  sacrifice  everything  to  a  "  pregnant 
expression." 

God  will  work  out  His  own  purpose  according  to  His  own  wisdom.  God  will 
not  prevent  my  being  called  a  fool,  but  He  will  prevent  my  being  one. 


I  would  rather  deny  Revelation  than  .  .  .  eliminate  Christ 


Retrospect  must  be  fearful  to  every  reflecting  soul.  All  time  past  is  filled 
with  negligences,  lost  or  spoiled  opportunities,  shortcomings,  and  abundant  sins. 
Retrospects  ought  to  bring  nothing  but  confession  and  repentance ;  and  then  the 
prospect — the  only  thing  to  be  oared  for — ^will  be  peace  and  joy. 


Doctrine  is  everywhere  set  aside.  It  is  like  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
it  is  "  nothing  accounted  of."        

Inspiration  is  no  more  to  be  understood  than  the  secret  of  life.  It  exists,  and 
let  believers  be  satisfied ;  and,  certainly,  one  thing  is  true  that,  if  Inspiration 
does  not  exist  and  prevail,  the  Bible  is  not  worth  a  straw.  .  .  .  Newman's 
words  speak  the  truth  of  our  version  :  It  Is  *'  interwoven  with  the  moral  com- 
position of  our  people."  

Bdncation  may  be,  instead  of  a  great  blessing,  a  c^reat  curse.  We  are  tndning 
boys  and  g^rls  too  rapidly.  We  have  a  thousand  candidates  for  one  place.  The 
999  live,  then,  by  their  wits,  and  the  wits  are  turned  to  fraud  and  sensationalism. 
This  is  not  an  argument  against  education,  but  a  warning.  "  Moke  it  healthy 
and  safe." 

V    V 


No  text  IB  BO  frequently  repeated  in  Soriptore ;  vtA  it  haa,  moreover,  a  BiDgalax 
Biguificaooe.  Uoees,  tlie  typa  of  our  Lord,  utters  it  as  he  quits  tlils  earth.  Our 
Lord  njs,  almost  as  He  was  ascending  to  Heaven,  "  Lo,  1  an  with  ;oa  alwaj— 
even  to  tlie  end  of  the  world." 

Tha  wocda  bm  marvellonBlj  akin. 


whose  name  I  find  recorded  in  hiatory,  and  who  disliked  the  Lord  ShaftMbiiry 
of  that  da;,  perhaps  nearly  aa  tuDoh  aa  (he  Bishops  now  dislike  the  Lord 
Shafteebiuy  of  the  pretest  day,  siolaimed,  "When  will  that  Lord  hare  done 
preaching  T"  My  auoestor  turned  ronnd  to  him,  and  said,  "Whenevei  your 
Lordships  begin."  Well,  I  will  not  go  on  preaohing  any  mors  abont  Eooleaiaatioal 
Kefonn,  becanse  it  would  be  ntterly  nseleos,  beoanse  I  know  their  LoTdahipg  the 
Bishops  will  n«mr  begin. 

Altbongh  he  had  to  liaten  to  endless  reports  of  Societiee,  he  nevor  grow 
Treary  of  thom.  They  were  not  dry  figures  to  him,  but  startling  facta ;  he 
saw,  beyond  the  mere  tabulated  statements,  harrest-fielda  of  Christian 
labour,  and  listened  eagerly  when  the  majority  of  hearers  were  listlesa.  He 
said,  pUyfuUy : — 

I  think  It  wonid  be  of  the  greatest  Taloe  if  the  reports  of  the  Tariooa 
KeligioDH  and  Charitable  Societies  were  at  once,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  elevated 
into  the  dignity  of  Bine  Books.  If  every  Member  of  Parliameat,  under  the 
most  severe  penalty — and  more  partioolarly  the  Ministers  of  the  day— were  oom- 
pelled  to  study  them  acoorately,  and  then  undergo  a  competitive  einmination,  I 
aiQ  satisfied  that  great  good  woold  noorue  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  their 
country  ;  their  enlarged  notioiis,  and  probably  improved  heatte,  wonld  be  felt  in 
the  legislation  of  the  oountry. 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  had  arisen  as  to  the  state  of  the  pnlpit  in  the 
Chnreh  of  England,  and  strong  assertions  bad  been  made  that  the  style  and 
manner  of  preaching  were  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Keferring  to  this  controTorsy,  Lord  Shaftssbnry  said : 

We  want  a  plainer  style  of  speaking,  bat  not  plain  in  the  sense  of  vapid, 
unmeaning  words.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  talk  of  ooming  down  to  the  level  of 
the  people.  I  recollect  a  great  detnagi^ae  once  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"I  have  had  much  experience  in  haranguing  the  people,  and  always  made  it  a 
rule,  whatever  andience  I  addressed,  t«  speak  my  very  beat,  and  then  I  found  I 
was  always  best  nnderstood."  Use  plain  language,  not  vapid,  thin,  onmeaning 
language,  bnt  nse  language  directed  to  their  apprehensions,  being  drawn  from 
thoughts  and  ciroomstonces  with  which  they  are  conversant ;  the  deeper  yonr 
thoughts,  and  the  more  metaphorical  your  language,  the  more  easily  yon  will 
convey  your  meaning  to  the  people. 

Deploring  the  falling  away  of  some  from  the  steadfastness  of  the  faith. 

When  I  torn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  seek  for  sympathy  and  help  in 
these  oircumstances,  I  am  met  by  language  of  this  kind,  "  Did  yon  ever 
know  a  time  when  there  was  so  mooh  building  of  new  ohucohee)  or,  did 
yon  ever  know  a  tune  when  there  was  M  mnoh  done  loi  0^a  reatoiation  of  old 
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ohnrolieB  f  **  I  answer,  '*  I  never  knew  suoli  a  tune.**  I  admit  that  tlie  ocntn- 
butions  for  the  bnilding  of  new  cliarclies  appear  almost  nnboimded,  and  tin: 
the  prevalent  disposition  to  restore  old  chorchee  seems  almost  eqiudlj  retcvi- 
able.  I  wish  I  oonld  see  the  same  desire  for  the  restoration,  of  the  c'd 
doctrine. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  question  of  religions  aeirices  at  the  Imnx. 
of  Nonoonformists,  he  sajs : — 

I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  effect  a  compromise.  I  did  deriae  a  &:<£:- 
promise.  Of  course  I  entered  upon  the  inheritance  that  osnally  falls  to  the  I  *. 
of  those  who  mediate.  I  became  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  I  Imow  it  is  said  1:1 
Scripture,  '^Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.**  Spiritnally,  that  is  no  doobt  trc^ 
but  terrestrially,  it  is  the  very  reverse.  I  have  (irenerally  found  that  those  vh.> 
interpose  in  such  oases,  though  they  do  so  with  the  best  intentionB,  oome  off  Ter- 
badly  in  the  effort  which  they  make. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  the  happy  art  of  enlivening  his  apeoehes  wit* 
anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  when  a  speaker  had  expressed  khb-- 
thing  like  contempt  for  those  who  desired  to  see  GonYoestion  abolished,  tr^. 
remarked  that  they  did  not  know  what  Convocation  really  was,  because  tikrj 
were  never  there.  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied : — 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  been  in  Convocation,  but  there  :^ 
an  old  saying,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*'  During  my  early  life.  I 
happened  one  day  to  be  sitting  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  tr- 
side  of  the  late  Alderman  Waithman.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a  rough  kind  -f 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  very  fond  of  indulgini^,  and  which  certainly  did  c  ' 
charm  the  Members  of  that  House  as  much  as  it  charmed  people  elsewhe*-. 
The  preceding  evening  he  had  made  a  speech  in  the  House.  He  said  to  x>. 
"  Did  you  hear  me  make  my  speech  7  **  I  replied  that  I  did.  "  What  did  tuc 
think  of  it  7  '*  he  said.  "  Well,**  I  repUed,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  speech."  "  Ah  ! 
he  rejoined,  **  if  you  want  to  hear  me  well,  you  must  go  to  the  Common  Council" 
I  did  not  see  the  necessity  in  that  case,  nor  do  I  in  this.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Convocation  is  a  somnolent  body.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  somnolent  bodj 
that  talks  in  its  sleep.  It  talks,  too,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  people  who  deeii^ 
repose  while  lying  on  their  beds. 

On  another  occasion  he  said  :— 

I  well  recollect  that  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  changed  his  political 
opinions,  and  gone  over  to  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  b 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  hate  the  cant  of  patriotism ;  **  and  on  ih- 
same  occasion  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Whi^  parj. 
with  great  readiness  and  wit,  remarked,  "  The  cant  of  patriotism  is,  no  doub:.  1 
bad  thing,  but  what  I  hate  more  is  the  re-cant  of  patriotism.**  I  may  apply  xz'j 
to  dignitaries  who  go  across  the  water  commissioned  to  represent  evangelic^ 
religion,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  come  back,  publish  a  paper  with  a  view  :  • 
upset  a  great  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Book  J 
Sxodus.  and  I  know  not  what    I  teU  such  men  that»  while  onr  enemies  hate  tk 
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cant,  as  they  call  it,  of  erangelioal  religion,  I  hate,  quite  as  mnoh,  the  recanting 
of  evangelical  truth. 

It  was  a  habit  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mind  to  look  at  almost  eyery  qnes- 
'ftion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor.  Thus,  when  the  question  of  Evening 
Communion  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Eyangelical  clergy,  he  said : — 

We  must  consider  what  has  long  been  the  condition  of  these  people,  and  have 
some  regard  to  their  wants,  habits,  customs,  and  feelings,  and  we  must  remember 
"that  vast  numbers  of  them,  especially  the  women,  have  not  a  moment's  leisure 
from  domestic  duties  till  the  evening,  and  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  large  parishes 
tell  me  that,  for  one  poor  man  or  woman  who  has  attended  morning  Communion, . 
fourteen  or  fifteen  have  attended  evening  Ck)mmunion  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of 
Ihoee  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  observe  the 
earnest,  humble,  and  devout  manner  in  which  these  poor  creatures  assemble  round 
the  table  of  their  blessed  Lord. 

Again,  on  the  same  subject  :^— 

The  people  are  calling  out  for  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Mission  Rooms.  Now, 
if  it  were  given  out  by  a  large  body  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  that  they 
would  administer  the  Communion  in  the  evening,  many  of  the  poor  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  would  be  likely  to  attend ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  given  out  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  will  never  consider  their  convenience  and 
necessities,  they  will  certainly  stay  away  from  the  churches  altogether. 

And  how,  I  ask  you.  in  such  a  refusal,  can  the  Church  of  England  call  herself 
the  "  Church  of  the  people  "  ? 

In  protesting  against  the  use  which  certain  Bishops  and  leading  High 
Churchmen  were  making  of  the  word  "  Schism,"  he  said : — 

A  schismatic,  with  them,  is  any  person  who  differs  ecclesiastically  from  the 
externals  of  the  Established  Church  ;  a  schismatic,  according  to  the  Bible  and 
Gospel,  is  a  heretic,  one  who  denies  all,  or  any,  of  the  doctrines  which  Christ 
taught.  But  to  use  the  word  to  any  one  because  he  differs  from  the  framework 
of  the  Establishment,  because  he  cannot  conform  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  bishops 
and  every  form  of  priestly  assumption,  is,  I  hold  it,  a  great  profanation  of  the 
word,  and  a  want  of  principle  in  the  man  who  dares  so  to  use  it.  That  word  has 
been  applied  so  often  to  me  that  if  I  had  really  been  guilty  of  schism  I  should 
have  been  in  limbo  long  ago.  They  call  me  a  Dissenter  and  the  greatest 
schismatic  who  was  ever  produced.  I  am  no  schismatic.  So  long  as  a  man 
holds  to  the  Church  of  Christ  he  is  not  guilty,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  of  any 
schism  whatever. 

During  a  period  of  great  conflict  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  some  of  the 
combatants  were  wont  to  apply  to  the  Church  of  England  the  term  "  Apos- 
tate."   This  term  Lord  Shaftesbury  indignantly  repudiated. 

This  dear  old  Mother  Church  is  vexed  on  all  sides  by  her  recreant  sons.  Hero 
she  is  torn  by  heresies  and  schisms ;  she  is  vexed  by  new  projects  which  are  sug- 
gested every  day,  wild  and  crude ;  without  are  fightings,  within  are  fears  ;  she 
18  denounced  by  her  enemies  and  harassed  by  her  childmn  ;  and  yet  she  is  crying 


Eomiliee,  and  to  long  as  she  orowna  all  bj  deoUringf  that  the  Bible  is  the 
g^roond  of  her  faitli,  rejeotiiig  tradition  and  every  arKTUaent  of  honuui  inren 
so  longf  may  alie  oonfidentiy  aaiert  that  she  is  a  tme  Ohoroh  in  the  ngfht  at 
It  i«  on  aooonnt  of  oome  of  Qima  ozcreecenoea,  aoms  at  theae  follies  tcone  of  i 
abomiiiationB,  that  ws  are  called  upon  to  le»Te  the  embraoe  of  our  deai 
moQier.  LaaTe  her  t  Who  has  a  right  to  probe  mj  conscience  and  tell  me ' 
I  ought  to  do  here  i  Leave  her  I  Wbj,  I  Bbonid  jnst  aa  Boon  have  expected 
Panl  would  call  npon  Timothj  to  reaonnoe  his  giandmother  Loii  ftnd  hU  mt 
Eonioe  1 

Lord  Shaftesbnrj'B  apeoohes  at  the  Annnal  Meetings  of  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society  wore,  as.  a  mle,  very  brief,  and  related,  in  a  ^ 
measure,  to  the  bosiness  of  the  meeting.  For'  many  yean  bis  speeche« 
eisted  in  an  Bclniowledgmeut  of  bis  cordial  reception  (it  was  always  entl 
astic),  and  an  intimation  that  as  tbe  platform  was  fall  of  notable  speaker 
would  not  stand  between  them  and  the  andience.  Occosionallj,  however, 
especially  when  any  remarkable  attacks  had  been  made  npon  tbe  Bibli 
would  atter  one  of  hie  moat  mnsing  appeals — of  which  the  following  ma 
taken  as  a  characteristic  specimen.  To  bis  view  there  was  one,  and  only 
way  oat  of  everj  difficolty — tbe  spread  of  that  BooIc  in  which  he  beliert 
solution  was  to  be  found  to  every  problem  in  life : — 

The  Bible.  God's  holy  Word,  will  do  its  own  work,  and  therefore  it  is  tl 
urge  the  Bible  Society  to  put  forth  ita  best  energies  ;  to  relax  no  effort  In  oair; 
on  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  Our  atrength  lies  in  that  old,  effete  Boi 
that  Book  ho  full  of  "old  wives'  fables" — that  Book  which  tbe;  say  ia  ao  onai 
to  the  present  generation — that  Book  which  is  not  equal  to  tbe  present  int 
(fenoe  of  man.  Ay,  that  old  Book,  that  shall  be  the  source  of  'oui  aafetj  an 
,  out  jip'eatnesa.  Amid  all  the  conflicts  of  the  nations  that  are  coming  npon 
earth,  that  Book  shall  be  oar  life,  our  light,  our  secarity,  our  joy,  onr  pilla 
olond  by  day,  our  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  our  guide  through  all  oar  peiila ;  an 
will  be  found  in  that  great  day  that  none  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  w 
none  but  those  who  have  tiie  Bible  in  their  haoda  and  in  their  hearts,  will  be 
to  meet  the  great  oonfliot,  and  stand  in  their  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days. 

For  the  Tonng  Hen's  Christisn  Aasociation  Lord  Shaftesbury  ent«rta' 

an  almost  parental  affection,  and  was  wont  to  apeak  of  its  members  as 

"sons."      "J  )iave  always  looked  upon  tliis  association,"  bs  s^d,  "ant 

kindred  aasQ^i^tions  in  all  part«  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Americi 

>rraad  citi^    >  fetoge  from  tbe  commercial  life,  individually  and  collecti* 

oftbeaer^^  ^ona— places  where  yonng  men,  coming  from  a  distance, 

^"'"'^■6^j''''*jJ  parental  influence,  and  all  tbe  influence  of  domestic 

toBian,    *4  .    ^^*nd  where  they  may  learn  the  way  of  SalvaiioD,  and  ob 

^  *(».;^t.*^.  .IflUSB  to  walk  in  if 


We  see  before  us  man;,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  ma] 
Commons  ;  I  do  not  think  we  thaXl  aee  many  of  jon  ahii 
for  1  fear  that  vanerable  assembly  will  haidl;  be  allowe 
But,  if  it  does,  I  think  I  shall  move  an  address  to  the 
question  of  having  life  pears — that  two  of  the  moet  pro 
disousBion  of  this  point  shall  be  oieated  Earl  of  Trafal: 
Hjde  Park  1 

In  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
connection  with  the  Tonng  Hen's  Christian  Aasc 
Hoaae,  he  said  he  regarded  this  large  assembly  of  ri 
various  nationalities  of  the  earth  as  a  great  (Ecnmeni 
consider  the  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
that  the  present  (Ecumenical  Council  would  not  r. 
Fiillor  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  had  written, ' 
of  these  Councils,  I  am  constrained  to  eay, '  There  b  : 

His  happj  method  of  drawing  lessons  from  the  c. 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  s 
Franco-FmsBian  war.  He  had  been  pointing  on 
dangers  surrounded  young  men  in  this  metropolis  on 
could  not  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left  without  bcin  i 
and  perils  that  did  not  besot  their  forefathers. 

Now,  the  delnaions  are  tenfold  more  attmctiro,  and  . 
more  deceptive  ;  and  hnndreds  and  thouHauds  of  jour  i 
into  a  career  of  vice  in  utter  ignoianoe  of  the  nature  ' 
Not  tiU  they  have  drunk  in  the  poison  that  has  been 
not  till  they  feel  it  rankling-  in  their  veins,  do  they  see  i 
one  which  it  is  difficult  to  retire  from.  One  of  the  . 
cousidered  in  the  present  da;  is  the  recreation  and  an  i 
young  men  and  adapted  to  them.  I  must  admit  that 
sary ;  that  some  diversion  of  spirit  is  requisite,  and 
relief  to  anxiety  and  chang-e  from  the  dnlness  and  regv  I 
and  what  is  this  to  bo  7  Observe  the  peculiar  oharac 
lately  come  before  us  in  so  prominent  a  manner.  Take 
at  the  moral  character  of  the  men — taking  a  serioos 
findint;  in  their  hours  of  recreation  the  opportonity 
tectnal  knowledge  and  moral  character.  Haik  the  i 
arms,  being  thoroughly  united.  Contrast  them  with  1  : 
armies ;  they  seemed  to  oare  for  nothing  but  amuse 
■Mociated  with  their  troopa,  consequently  tkever  were 


doe*  not  Mnd  to  this.  By  your  moral,  detenmned  ahamctor  and  selt-ocmtr 
is  in  jaat  power  to  ftdd  dignity  and  foroe  to  yonr  oharacten.  Look  a^ 
that  nation  of  Franoe  reeolTed  into  ite  oriffinal  element,  withont  saj  piinoit: 
ooheBion.  If  onr  people  approximate,  in  any  degree  whatever,  to  the  oond 
of  tiling  at  present  existing'  In  nnhappy  Franoe,  all  honour,  peaoe,  and  aeo 
trill  be  gone  from  this  now  happy  and  rioUy-bleiiaed  island.  .  .  The  Fn 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  amnsements,  have  been  fonnd  in  the  hoi 
trial  to  have  no  rnntnal  sympathy,  no  steady  pnrsnits,  no  deSnite  aims,  and 
now  (alien  into  the  moet  oomplete  disorganisation,  having  preriooal;  » 
Military  Envoy  to  the  Coort  at  Berlin  deolared  "long  lost  the  faoall 
respecting'  anything  in  heaven  or  earth."  If  yon  would  add  dignity  and  foro 
security  to  the  times  in  which  yon  live,  yon  will  remember  thia,  politi 
Bociallji  morally,  and  religionsly ;  that  those  three  words  which  seem  to  exi 
BO  mighty  a  oharra  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  which,  as  applied  by  i 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  wilt  have  very  much  meaning  with  yon  when  n 
stood  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  no  Liberty  but  in  the  Ootpel,  no  Bqaalily  l 
the  Tmth,  and  no  Fraternity  bnt  in  Jesus  Christ. 

On  tho  tnmsfBr  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Aasoination  to  Exeter 
an  impetus  was  given  to  all  its  operations,  and  Lord  Shaffcsbnry  be 
more  intiraat«l;f  a«BOciat«d  than  erer  with  this  admirable  institution. 

It  is  somewhat  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Eioter  Hall  stands  a! 
close  to  the  site  of  Eiotor  House,  where  dwelt,  in  troublous  times,  Ant 
Ashley,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  that  the  City  branch  ol 
Toirng  Uen's  Christian  Association  in  Aldersgato  Street  stands  op] 
''  Shaft«sbnry  Hall,"  once  Thanet  House,  the  residence  of  the  first  E> 
the  time  of  his  arrest  and  committal  t«  the  Tower. 

In  Lord  Shaftesbury's   addresses  to  the  members  of  the  Yonnj^  ] 
Christian  Association  he  frequently    gave   them   little  snatches  of 
biography.     Thus,  when  referring  to  tho  gymnasium,  he  stud : — 

When  I  see  the  vast  naml>er  of  young  men  before  me  who  are  enga^ 

whole  day  long  in  heated  rooms,  some  never  sitting  down,  some  never  stw 

□p,  oocnpied  in  businesses  which  are  not  condacive  to  physical  health,  I 

that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  body  shoald  be  regarded ;  that  you  si 

bo  able  to  develop  yonr  muscular  and  physioal  faculties,  and  get   them 

'"^^''  n)5(f  aliape ;   and  that    the   body  should  be  cherished  in  an  honon: 

noft/e,  ^        j^coraing  way,  md  mads  more  adapted  and  anitable  to  the 

"^"^tlj        purposes  of  which  it  is  only  the  depository.     I  hcpa  yon  will  na 

majj  ^^ih     '  ■^(j  Jl.     I  speak  !ia  an  old  pmctitioner,  for  thou;^h,  when  I  was  a  j 

rf-j^J  '•"o    /*}   »*    fta  gyranastica  o(  this  sort,  we  learned  the  noble  art  of 

"OFg/.^  .   y^j^^^   fn  called  boiing.    And  I  oan  tell  yon  I  was  a  very  good  bon 

^  ^  %_i_.  ^f*  i  th  anybody,  but  I  found  it  developed  the  strength,  gave  pi 
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In  the  following  year,  when  distributing  the  prizes  after  a  gymnastic 
lisplay,  he  stated  that,  during  the  past  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  had  scarcel;^ 
et  a  morning  pass  without  indulging  in  a  little  of  the  fine  exercises  which 
}hey  had  witnessed  that  eyening,  and  to  this  fact  he  attributed,  in  no  small 
legree,  his  present  enjoyment  of  health, 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  wont  to  speak  with 
3fi*eat  force  and  earnestness,  when  adyocating  the  claims  of  pure  literature, 
WAS  the  pernicious,  impure,  and  sensational  works  for  the  young  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press.  He  regarded  it  as  an  abominable  and  fearful  plague 
that  was  rayaging  the  whole  of  our  juyenile  population.    He  said : — 

Some  time  ago  I  was  led  to  look  into  works  like  those  to  which  I  allude,  yery 
leriously,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  and  by  the  artful 
way  in  which  the  most  wicked  and  foul  ideas  were  .oonyeyed.  I  obseryed. 
particularly,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  especially  addressed  to  the  minds  of 
young  men  and  young  women  ,*  how  the  jnost  pure-minded  young  man,  or  the 
most  modest  young  woman,  might  read  one  of  these  works  twice  or  thrice 
without  discerning  the  object  of  the  composition,  and  perhaps  would  neyer 
discern  it  until  the  poison  had  entered  the  soul. 

In  fact,  these  things  had  been  written  with  so  much  astuteness  and  with  so 
much  care,  that  I  would  defy  any  writer  that  eyer  was,  or  any  writer  that  ever 
will  be,  to  draw  an  Act  of  Parliament  containing  clauses  that  would  suffice  to 
put  down  such  literature  as  that. 

Exhausiless  as  are  the  speeches  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  his  reminiscences  of 
scenes  and  incidents  in  connection  with  his  philanthropic  labo\irs  are  not  less 
80.  It  was  yery  pleasant  to  listen  to  him,  as  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
loyed  to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  fight  his  battles  o'er  again. 
Excellent  as  he  was  on  the  platform,  he  was  inimitable  by  the  fireside,  where, 
aa  he  recounted  his  experiences,  he  would  suit  the  action  to  the  word  much 
more  than  in  his  public  addresses. 

Few  things  delighted  him  more  than  to  tell  the  story  of  Bagged  School 
-work  and  Ragged  School  workers.  Some  of  his  reminiscences,  narrated  to 
the  writer,  who  jotted  them  down  as  they  were  spoken,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

I  could  tell  you  some  wonderful  tales  about  these  rescued  lives.  The  story  of 
the  Ragrged  School  is  the  story  of  the  greatest  triumph  of  modem  times.  I  have 
seen  the  most  startling  development  of  heroic  virtue,  the  most  cheering  evidences 
of  the  grace  of  God,  in  these  poor  creatures  struggling  into  the  light.  They  make 
the  best  of  all  converts,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Lord  interposes  with  more  grace 
in  behalf  of  the  utterly  destitute  and  hopeless  than  He  does  with  any  others. 

I  remember  one  night  at  the  George  Yard  Ragged  School.  A  magio  lantern 
bad  been  purchased  to  interest  the  poor  things,  and  I  went  down  to  have  a  talk 
with  them,  as  a  series  of  slides,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  the 
attendant  circumstances,  was  to  be  exhibited.  There  were  about  four  hundred 
people  in  the  room,  and  the  police  told  me  that  between  four  and  five  hundred 
were  turned  away.  The  interest  in  the  pictures  was  intense,  and  I  shall  never 
f orgret  their  earnest,  excited  facen,  as  the  scenes  in  the  sacred  drama  passed  before 


WMteohapfll,"  they  were  moTed  to  tears  (and  the  eje»  ot  the  old  E&rl  filled 
his  TOLoe  faltered  as  the  loeiie  oame  back  to  him  again).  It  was  a  revelatac 
them,  and  when  I  told  ttiem  that,  if  they  would  throw  open  the  doot,  He  w 
"come  and  anp  with  them,"  there  was  Bomethlng  so  ooey  and  oomfortab 
them  in  the  Idea  <^  it  that  they  came  pooling  ronnd  me  and  thankiiig  me. 
dear  wnla  1  they  do  not  oare  mndh  for  ohorohee  and  chapela  and  tJie  out' 
fomiB  ;  tliej  like  Uieir  relifcion  to  be  cosy  ;  it  fills  them  with  hope  of  wbat 
some  day  be  their  lot,  (or  now  they  have  no  comforts  in  their  UreB.  I  wo 
how  it  is  thej  do  not  die  of  despair  I 

On  another  occasion  he  was  sitting  in  the  library  at  GrosrAnor  Sqi 
with  two  portraits  before  him.  One  was  that  of  a  poor,  pony,  deatitnt«  ( 
in  Tags  and  tatters ;  the  other  of  a  handsome  woman  in  fashionable  attire. 

Jnst  look  at  these  portraits — they  hare  rejoiced  my  heart  more  than  I 
ever  tell.  I  am  more  delighted  than  if  I  bad  become  poasessed  of  h»U 
kingdom.  There  is  a  strange  story  connected  with  these  portraits.  1 
sea,  late  at  night,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  doixc.  There  was  nothing' 
onosnal  abont  that,  bnt,  somehow,  it  attracted  my  attention  more  than  nsnal. 
1  remember  wondering  who  it  could  be,  and  what  the  bnsineta  conld  be  a) 
Presently,  I  heard  the  lond  and  angry  voioe  of  a  man  in  altercation  witli 
servant  I  felt  then — and  I  recall  the  feeling  vividly  at  this  moment — a  atn 
inward  prompting  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  T 
was  a  man  with  a  little  child  in  bis  arms  which  he  was  eodeavonring  to  th 
into  the  arms  of  my  servant,  who  of  oomse  would  not  take  it.  "  What  is  thi 
abont7"  I  ssked.  Hie  man  tamed  to  me  and  said,  "Lord  Shaftesbury,  I  1 
brought  this  child  to  jon — I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  t 
myself  to  be  its  father,  and  I  cannot  abandon  it  altogether." 

The  man's  importnnity  wonld  brook  no  denial ;  his  appeal  was  very  touch 

and  I  felt  I  coald  not  dismiss  the  case.     I  let  the  man  oome  in,  and  took  di 

from  bim  all  particulars,  and  the  end  of  it  was  t^t  the  child  was  left  with  me 

did  not  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  the  poor  little  thing,  bo  I  had  her  i 

lo  an  inn  cloee  by  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  landlady  of  the 

brought  her  back.  Miss  Sye  happened  to  be  here.    She  undertook  to  find  a  h< 

fur  the  child,  and,  sure  enough,  before  very  long,  a  lady,  who  visited  the  Hi 

in  which  she  was,  took  such  a  fancy  to  her  that  she  adopted  her.    And  1 

portrait  of  y,g  fine  lady  is  the  portrait  of  what  that  little  ragged  destitute  d 

baa  d«Feicipg.  y,to.    I  shall  never  forget  that  night  when  she  was  left  at 

7  V!f^    ■      %1  la^  oonvinoed  that  I  was  moved  to  do  what  I  did  by  our  ble; 

ft     J  g0ea  Him  in  person  and  heard  His  voioe. 

o^aa  "„     -^A,  ^^ -j^tated  Lord  Shaftesbnry  more  than  to  hear  the  poor  spo^ 

^"'^i.  %,^f  .    ^     _q  t     Whv.  look  at  mv  friend  "Punch"— as  we  oallod  K 


j'Oa  have  etMngtli ;  shall  we  make  a  man  of  jod,  Pnnoh  I  "  Punch  replied ' 
"Well,  I  doD't  mind  if  yon  do."  Well,  we  set  abont  trying,  aad,  by  Ciod's 
blesBiDg,  we  did  make  a  man  of  him.  Havinir  been  msde  a  flist-rate  shoemaker, 
ho  went  out  to  Natal,  to  cany  on  busineu  Uiere,  and  he  is,  I  hope,  oarrjing'  on 
buBinesa  BnoceBafnlly,  and  maintaining  the  honourable  dumioter  whioh  he  had 
when  be  left  the  Bef uge. 

For  Ragged  School  teacliers  Lord  S1iaft«sbnry  never  lost  an  opporttuiitf 
of  saying  a  kind  and  enconraging  word.  He  admired  their  self-dsnying  zeal 
and  Christian  courage — &nd  many  a  time  he  thrilled  his  audiences  at  public 
meetings  by  narrating  incidents  in  connection  with  their  work.  Speaking,  in 
the  coontry,  of  the  Field  Lane  School,  which  afforded  the  most  extraordinary 
oih]biti<»ts  of  human  nature  that  the  world  ever  aaw,  he  paid  the  following 
tribnte  to  a  wonura'a  influence ; — 

I  have  Oiere  seen  men  of  forty  years  of  age  and  ohildren  of  time  in  the  same 
room — men  the  wildest  and  moet  onoonth,  whom  it  was  oonsiderod  dangerona  to 
meet,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  dangerous  to  meet  them  in  the  dark  alone,  but  in 
that  room  they  were  perfectly  safe.  I  saw  there  tbtrty  or  forty  men,  none  of 
them  with  ihoee  or  stockings  on,  and  some  without  shirte— the  wildest  and  most 
awful  looking  men  you  can  imagine.  They  all  eat  in  a  ring,  and  the  only  other 
human  being  in  the  room  was  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and,  allow  me  to  add,  one  of  the  prettiest  women  I  ever  saw.  She 
was  teaching  all  these  wild,  rough,  uncouth  oreatorm,  who  never  bowed  the  head 
to  any  oonstable  or  any  form  of  civil  anthority,  yet  they  looked  on  her  with  a 
degree  of  revereaoe  and  affection  that  amounted  almoBt  to  adoration.  I  was 
greatly  alanned,  and,  going  down-stairs  and  meeting  the  superintendent,  I  said, 
"  My  good  feUow,  I  don't  like  this ;  there  she  is  among  all  those  roughs.  I  am 
very  much  alarmed."  "So  am  I,"  he  said.  "Then  why  do  you  leave  her  there f" 
I  asked.  He  replied  :  "I  am  not  alarmed  from  the  same  reason  that  yon  are. 
Tou  are  alarmed  letit  tbey  should  effer  some  insult  to  her,  but  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  this,  that  seme  day  a  man  migbt  drop  in  who,  not  knowing  the  habits  of 
the  place,  might  lift  a  finger  against  her,  and  if  he  did  so,  he  would  never  leave 
the  room  alive ;  he  would  be  torn  liitib  from  limb."  So  groat  was  the  reverence 
that  these  lawlcee  and  apparently  ungovernable  creatures  paid  to  the  graoe  aad 
modesty  of  that  young  woman. 

Stories  of  Lord  Shafteabniy'a  affection  for  little  children-~and  the  more 
ragged  and  helpless  and  hopeless  they  were,  the  greater  seemed  to  be  bis  lore 
for  them — oonld  be  multiplied  without  end. 

A  little  child,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  Tiny,"  hearing  that  in  the  R«tnge 
where  her  lot  waa  cast  there  was  to  be  a  new  dormitory,  to  be  fonusbed  by 
subaoripiione,  took  npon  herself  to  write  to  him  and  ask  t^  'o'  >  subscription 
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with  a  kind  word  here,  aad  a  little  pleacumtry  the 
when,  in  their  times  of  sickness,  he  sat  by  their  be(  i 
from  the  Scriptures ;  when  he  promised  to  see  tl 
books,  or  interest  himself  in  other  ways  for  them,  i 
many  promises  of  this  kind  he  made,  was  never  knou  i 
when  they  found  that  he  could  trust  them,  finding  to  i 
ment;  advancing  money  to  another  till  his  first  wages  i 
confident  that  if  a  poor  flower-girl,  or  little  chile  ! 
Grosvenor  Square  to  tell  their  troubles  to  "  the  gooc 
be  turned  away ;  when  they  knew  that,  by  day  and    i 
common  lodging-houses,  and  sought  out  men  and 
who  were  hiding  away  from  family  and  friends,    i 
case  until  he  had  seen  them  reconciled,  and,  perchai 
when  the  bare  walls  of  those  miserable  lodging-hoi 
visit,  were  made  gay  with  bright  pictures  to  pn 
home-like  look ;  when,  as  some  of  them  told  him  < 
breaking  sorrow,  they  saw  the  tears  pour  down  his  i  i 
ing  exclamation,  "God  help  you,  poor  dear!" — ^ii 
almost  worshipped  the  ground  upon  which  he  tro  I 
held  in  veneration  in  every  hovel  of  Whitechapel  ai 

How  widely  that  name  was  known  among  the 
ever  imagined. 

At  a  large  gathering  of  costermongers,  labourer! 
in  Westminster,  a  gentleman  was  anxious  to  test  1 
this  class  had  of  great  public  men.    He  referred  : 
advanced  in  life,  and  pressed  with  a  thousand  enj  i 
time  to  write  hymns  in  Latin  and  translate  them  in 
no  recognition  of  the  person  from  the  descriptio: 
doeeu  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  were  ref errc  : 
but  when  the  speaker  only  hinted  at  "the  labou 
revered  in  the  factory  districts  as  the  friend  of  the 
there  was  immediately  a  loud  clapping  of  hands ;  i  i 
make  sure  that  they  understood,  asked  them,  "  1 1  i 
3'^oa  know  to  whom  I  refer  P  "  there  was  a  ready  respo 

Another  gentleman,  in  another  place,  having    i 
work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  without  mentioning  hi 
find  himself  interrupted  by  a  storm  of  applause, 
was  not  for  what  he  had  said,  but  for  the  man   : 
Pausing  in  his  address,  he  said,  "  And  what  do  yo 
buryP" 

"  Know  of  him ! "  answered  a  man  standing  u] 
sir,  I'm  a  sweep,  and  what  did  he  do  for  meP     I 
Why,  when  I  was  a  little  'un,  I  had  to  go  up  the  cl  i 
IVe  come  down  with  bleeding  feet  and  knees,  and  i 
p:)86cd  the  Bill  as  saved  us  from  aU  that.    That's  *< 


ine  u«orge  i  ara  cutggea  acnooi,  n  mcecnapei,  in  &  lenet  u  ine 
writer,  "  he  wonld  go  the  roimd  of  each  section,  would  notice  the  Imsous  lb  i 
children  were  learning,  and  kiudlj  enoonrage  them  to  perscrere.  He  tn-  ' 
qiientlj  noticed  the  pallid  faces  of  msnj  of  the  scholars.  Speaking  to  h  jwot 
boj  one  winter's  day,  he  asked,  'My  man,  what  is  the  mutter nith yon i' 
The  boy  replied,  '  I  have  had  no  food  for  some  time.'  'How  long  liavo  ym 
been  without P'  'Abont  twenty-six  hours.'  'Twenty-six  huorsl'  said  th? 
Earl,  'why,  yon  mnat  be  fwnting;  no  wonder  yon  look  ill."  'Oh,  Ihal's 
nothing,'  aaid  theboy;  'I  hare  gone  withont  two  days  afore  now,'  Thatdiy 
the  Earl  spoke  to  all  the  children,  and  many  were  withont  necessary  fnwL 
Going  to  a  little  girl,  he  asked,  '  And  are  yon  not  well,  my  dearP'  '  1^ 
hungry — Ise  cold,'  she  replied.  'And  when  yon  hare  food,  what  does  molh^T 
give  yon  P '  *  We  has  the  same  u  mother ;  we  has  bread  and  water,  auil 
sometimee  a  little  tea;  bnt  mother  can't  alw^s  afford  that.'  'Foorchilil, 
sud  the  Earl,  'why,  yon  have  hardly  any  clothing  to  cover  yon.'  Be  lol 
the  schoolroom  and  eutersd  into  one  of  the  small  rooms.  Presently 
followed.  I  observed  tears  trickling  down  his  face.  '  Uy  Lord,'  I  eair 
'  what  is  the  matter  F '  '  George,  those  poor  children.  Poor  dear  childrci 
how  will  yon  get  on  with  them  F '  I  replied,  '  Uy  God  shall  supply  all  tho' 
need.'  '  Tea,' he  said,  'He  will;  they  must  have  some  food  dirMtly.'  H 
left  the  bnilding,  and.  entering  his  broogham,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drii 
home.  A  few  honrs  after  two  large  chums  of  soup  were  sent  down,  enon^ 
!«  feed  four  hundred.  This  continned,  and  that  winter  10,000  basins  of  sot 
and  bread  were  distribnted  to  hungry  children  and  their  XMirenta — sonp  mai 
in  his  own  mansion  in  Grosvouor  Square." 

If  the  poor  had  many  memorials  of  Iiord  Shaftesbury,  he  certainly  hi 
many  of  them.  Over  hi.s  bed.  in  Grosvenor  Square,  hung  a  handsome  "  nai 
pier"  worked  by  factory  girls,  the  first-fruits  of  their  leisure  honra;  t 
dock  in  his  dining-room  was  presented  to  him  by  flower  and  w»tercr« 
girls ;  his  bed  coverlet  nnder  which  at  St.  Giles's  ho  always  slept  was  roa 
ont  of  little  bits  of  material,  with  a  figuro  in  the  middle,  and  &  lar 
tetter  "  S,"  the  work  of  ft  number  of  ragged  children.  Speaking,  aao  di 
nt  the  Annual  Ueeting  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  be  tri 
to  tell  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  these  children,  and  said : — 

I  believe  I  have  been  pretty  well  clothed  by  day  and  by  night  by  thorn. 
have  had  all  aorta  of  things  made  and  given  to  me ;  I  have  had  slippers  s 
■tookings ;  I  have  had  shoes  and  waiBt«oa(s,  and  bed  linen  too ;  coverlets,  001 
terpanea — well,  everything  bnt  a  coat ;  I  have  had  desks,  I  have  had  ann-cba 
and  they  g»ve  me  snob  a  quantity  of  writing  paper,  aU  well  stumped,  tfaa 
assure  you  It  ivbs  enoogh  for  all  my  own  correepondenoe  for  sii  months.  I  l 
it,  however,  beoanse  it  has  been  all  called  forth  from  their  dear  little  bea. 


KlI-iriBe  ProTtdence,  there  ia  not  one  like  it,  not  one  that  bM  brought  me  M 
miuih  oomfoit,  not  one  that  I  con  look  bock  upon  witJi  to  mnoh  oooaolatioa,  that 
roat*  irith  so  mnoh  J07  npon  mj  heart,  and  there  is  not  ono  I  look  forward  to 
with  oo  mnoh  hope. 

Xfot  less  tnie  and  not  leea  sober  were  these  words,  spoken  in  1880  : — 
If  my  life  ahoald  be  prolonged  for  another  jear,  and  if,  during  that  jeu,  &» 
Raggred  School  STflten  were  to  fall,  I  iboald  not  die  In  tJie  oomw  of  nature,  I 
~  die  of  a  tookeu  heart 
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The  erenlng  of  life  takes  its  character  from  the  day  whieh  has  praeeded 
Mid  liord  Shaftesborj,  in  the  clotin;  jeart  of  his  long  eareer,  exemplified  i 
Qiose  eicellencM  of  ebaracter  which  had  mailed  hia  prime,  and  enjoysd  U>c 
oomforta  of  religions  hope  which  resnlt  from  commnnion  with  God  and  •> 
rice  to  man.  Aa  the  outward  man  began  to  perish,  the  inwaid  nun  « 
renewed  day  by  daj,  and  though  the  suppleneaa  and  strength  and  actirit^ 
the  bodj  began  to  fail,  the  well-eierdsed  sonl  grew  stronger,  its  rision  « 
wider,  its  rest  more  perfect.  Beantiful  It  ia,  on  a  calm  snmmer'B  errenii 
when  the  work  of  the  da;  is  nearly  done,  to  watch  the  snn  lingering  in  i 
beareuB  and  transfonning  eTerything  by  its  golden  rays,  and  not  less  beat 
fnl  is  it  to  gaze  npon  a  saintly  life  when  "at  BTening-tide  it  is  light." 

It  bad  long  been  his  prayer  that  he  "  might  die  in  baneas,"  and  at 
adTaneed  age  it  conld  not  be  bnt  that  every  act  should  be  clothed  with 
tit  of  eaivedness — it  might  be  his  last.  And  still  he  laboured  on,  his  fac 
ties  keenly  alive,  his  heart  tender  as  ever,  his  sympathies  jnst  as  fresh,  s 
hie  plans  as  numerous  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

There  is  nothing  more  oorioua,  in  the  whole  of  the  Diaries  of  L< 
Shafteabory,  than  the  record  of  his  old  age.  He  contemplates  it  in  a  hi 
dred  nnerpecfed  nays,  and  from  very  original  standpoints;  he  specola 
upon  it,  as  if  he  were  a  disinterested  person ;  he  ntively  describes  and  d 
cusses  feelings  and  seqsalJons  common  to  old  age,  but  as  if  he  had  not  t 
least  conception  that  they  proceeded  from  that  canse.  Thns,  in  1883,  wl: 
visiting  his  friends  at  Cutle  Wemyss,  where  his  heslth  hitherto  had  alwi 
been  benefited,  he  begins  to  think  "  the  air  is  relaxing.  Soon  get  tired, 
should  like  to  try  a  very  bracing  climate."  It  does  not  seem  to  oeenr  to  h 
that  the  difference  in  feeling  is  dne  to  age.  Bnt  he  has  frequent  reminds 
for,  althongh  he  would  not  let  go  one  dt  the  occnpations  or  amnsemsnts 
former  days,  he  finds  that  they  are  not  to  him  what  they  were.  Tadili 
and  voyaging  were  once  his  delight.  He  still  seeks  enjoyment  from  the 
but  adds : — 

Sept.  ISth,  1SS3. — Living  on  board,  and  sleeping  on  boaid,  to  me  very  i 
plesaant.  The  day-dme  is  tolenble,  the  night-lime  horrible.  The  cribs — t 
plaofls  intended  as  plaoee  of  npose,  but,  as  such,  utter  failorea — maj  Bait  yim 
ones,  but  they  ^^  ommps,  fetteta,  leg-racks,  bodj-raoks,  existenoe-iaoka,  to  < 
onso.  Perhaps  strong,  elastic,  bounding  health  might  give  oUwr  viewa  a 
•eocst^mu;  k^  jn  m;  present  state  I  wish,  so  far  is  I  am  oonoemed,  my  yMht 
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Alihongh,  to  the  rexj  lasfc  hu  memory  was  remarkably  elear,  it  was  bat 
natural  that  there  should,  at  his  great  age,  be  occasional  f  ailnres,  especially  iu 
respect  of  passing  things.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  he  prided  himself 
upon,  it  was  the  exact  and  literal  aocnraoy  of  his  public  statements,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  few  errors  in  this  respect  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  and  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  speeches  which  he  made.  The 
following  entries  furnish  curious  material  for  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of 
old  age,  besides  giving  an  illustration  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  painstaking 
diligence  eyen  in  minute  things : — 

Maroh  9th,  1881; — On  Tuesday,  7th,  went  in  eyening  with  Lionel  to  Bethna] 
Green  "Ashley  Mission."  There  recited  a  story  by  way  of  illustration  of  benefit 
of  Bands  of  Meroy ;  told  them  that  I  had,  that  very  morning,  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  whom  I  had, 
some  years  before,  given  a  prize  at  a  great  sohool  in  Lancashire,  for  an  essay  on 
** Humanity  to  Animals."  I  quoted  this  as  an  instance  of  a  boy  "reformed" 
from  cruelty  to  kindness. 

The  detail  was  clear,  minute,  personal,  specific ;  had  I  been  called  on  to  make 
an  oath,  I  should  have  sworn  readily  to  the  very  words.  When  I  returned  I 
looked  at  the  letter  for  confirmation  of  what  I  had  said.  I  found  nothing  of  the 
kind  I  How  was  this  7  Was  it  a  delusion  ?  If  so,  never  was  one  so  pointed, 
systematio,  so  like  reality  before.  It  fills  me  with  terror.  What  might  I  not 
have  said  or  done  under  such  deep  convictions  in  more  serious  matters  ?  God,  in 
His  meroy,  preserve  me  I  If  true,  where  is  the  document  7  Had  I  a  second 
letter,  and  did  I  confound  it  with  the  first  7  If  so,  the  second  is  lost.  I  could 
not  swear  that  the  thing  was  as  I  stated,  for  I  find  the  evidence  to  be  defective ; 
but  most  consoientionsly  could  I  swear  that  I  fully  believed  it.  God  alone  in 
His  goodness  and  compassion  can  relieve  my  mind.    Heartily  do  I  beseech  Him. 

July  26th,  1882. — In  a  terrible  dilemma  1  Quoted,  in  a  speech  I  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1876,  a  passage  from  Letters  of  Sir  G.  Bell,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  doubt  "whether  Vivisection  is  permitted  by  Gk)d'B  law."  Referred 
to  it  again,  in  a  speech  in  1879.  It  has  never  been  challenged.  Two  days  ago, 
wishing  to  verify  quotation  with  a  view  to  a  letter  to  Professor  Owen,  could  not 
find  anywhere  the  book  from  which  I  made  it.  Searched  through  and  through, 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  copy  of  the  Letters,  dated  1870,  the  year  of  publication. 
CSould  find  it  nowhere.  Showed  the  quotation  to  Miss  Oobbe  and  Miss  Coleridge, 
who,  both  of  them,  attested  its  veracity,  though  neither  could  furnish  me  with 
the  volume.  I  could  swear,  was  I  called  upon  to  do  so,  that  the  extract  was  word 
for  word  as  I  stated  it  in  speech  and  in  print  How  came  the  book  into  my 
hands  7  Was  it  lent  to  me  7  Or  was  it  hired  from  a  ciroulatiug  library  7  Have 
a  recollection  that  1  sent  it  back  to  some  one,  and  purchased  a  copy  for  myself, 
but  one  of  a  later  edition  (though  not  so  stated  on  the  title-page),  with  the 
passage  struck  out.  It  is  a  terrible  grief  to  me ;  for,  if  summoned  to  give  the 
evidence  on  which  I  founded  my  assertion,  I  could  not  do  it.  Yet  I  am  as 
certain  of  my  truth  In  the  matter  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 

A  miracle  was  wrought  by  Elisha  to  recover  the  axe-head  of  a  poor  labourer. 
So  do  I  pray  that  one,  by  Gk)d*s  meroy,  may  be  wrought  for  me,  and  that  I  may 
discover,  to  my  justification  and  comfort,  the  proof  of  my  accuracy  and  sincerity 
w  w  2 


he  deaenbea  hii  feduigs  with  wngnlar  mumtenesa.    Thus : — 

August  34tb,  1881.— Wonderfnll;  well,  thank  6od,  for  IU7  time  of  life, 
full  of  dietrearingr  senButioiu ;  but  how  much  worse,  were  it  not  for  His  e 
would  ttU  thinfca  bOL  Oftentimes  feel  as  thongh  m;  heart  would  never 
another  polsatton.  Nerrea  of  the  head  seem  to  be  nude  of  leather, 
oooasional  tendeuoiea  of  giddinen.  When  I  speak,  mj  Toioe  appears  to  me 
not,  so  thef  u-j,  to  otheis — as  thongh  I  were  Bpeakingf  throoeh  all  the  ooe 
Lancashire.  Never  quite  free  from  pain.  Sometimes  very  seTOre  in  Qi»  1 
of  the  itomsoh.  I  eat  very  little,  quite  enongh,  I  rtiinV,  for  sapport,  but  in 
instanoea  without  relish.  Iliese  things  come  npon  me,  now  singlj — now 
onoe.  God's  will  be  done.  This  Btat«,  modified  more  or  less,  has  been  mj 
for  the  last  two  years. 

At  other  times  the  ftdT&nce  of  old  tge  was  borne  in  npon  him  Ir 
memory  of  what  he  had  enrTrred.  Thus,  when  visiting  Hollsjid  Sou 
the  snnuner  of  1883,  he  felt  "like  a  mere  cypher  to  the  eooiety  aronnd 
There  was  not  one  in  fire  hundred  of  the  ^ests  "  he  eonld  "  pnt  a  nant«  t 

What  a  grand,  memorable,  and  beautifnl  plaoe  it  is  1  It  Koalls  b 
memory  the  societj,  politiaal,  intellectoal,  oonTivial,  and  genial,  of  sixl; 
•go.  It  reoalls  the  memorf  of  some  estimable  and  some  uon-eetimable  pers 
all  dead  and  gone;  peihape  at  the  ^land  garden-party  of  yesterday  no 
beddes  myself  had  ever  seen  this  Palaoe  in  its  prime,  nnder  the  £■ 
proprietors,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland ;  and  soon,  no  doubt,  the  glorious  ma 
ila^,  and  the  noble,  ancient  park  around  it,  will  be  consigned  to  the  ereda 
some  thODsand  edifices ;  to  the  domain  of  briok  and  mortar.  The  price  it  1 
fetch  for  building  poiposet,  perhaps  half-Sr-millioa,  wiU  overcome  rerereni 
antiquity,  sense  of  beanty,  and  all  ennobling  contemplations.  It  broof 
feeling  at  sadneaa  over  me.  Bat  such  is  progresB  1  And,  perhaps,  the  Pre 
the  Fatore  may  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Uis  Poetry  of  the  Fast 

It  is  tlie  spirit  in  vhich  he  resolntely  set  bis  face  to  srdnons  and  pit 
dntj  that  shows  the  lustre  of  Lord  ShafteebiuT'B  latter  days  in  th«ii 
brightness.  The  night  was  coming'  when  he  could  no  longN'  work, 
under  fits  of  nnspeakable  depression,  in  states  of  health  in  whioh  other 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  facing  any  exhausting  labour,  he  poraerer 
bis  old  career.  "  While  I  have  a  little  strength,  and  a  little  time,"  ha  n 
"  I  cannot,  though  I  shrink  from  exertion,  endore  to  be  idle  or  ulent." 
then,  to  fortify  himself  for  the  task  from  which  he  shrank,  he  br«atha 
prayer,  "  0  Iiord,  let  me  die  '  in  harness,'  as  it  were,  with  a  tme  hear 
adequate  faculties  abont  mo." 

We  can  but  summarise  a  few  of  the  many  public  labours  in  whioh  hi 
engaged  cliiril>9  ^^  T"*^  1883.  In  Jannarj,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  ■ 
Mansioi]  i>  ,100,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Arehl^hop  Tail — "  « 
"**"«,  j?" -5/8.  "worthy  of  all  honour."    In  March  he  spoke  in  the  I 
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of  Xiordfl  in  defence  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill  for  Prohibition  of  Payment  of 
Wages  in  Pnblic-Hoases,  and  attended  a  conferenee  of  working  men  on  the 
closing  of  pnblic-honses  on  Sunday.  Ic  April  he  gave  notice  of  opposition  to 
Liord  Dnnrayen's  motion  "to  desecrate  and  ynlgarise  the  Lord's  Day/'  a 
motion  that  was  defeated,  in  May,  by  a  majority  of  tweniy-f our.  Li  Jnne  he 
presided  at  public  meetings — one  a  combined  meeting  of  Church  of  England, 
Presbyterians,  Boman  Catholics,  and  others,  convened  by  the  English  Church 
Union  (the  High  Ritualistic  Society) — ^against  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
BUI.  Ll  July  he  went  to  Manchester,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hind 
Smith,  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  Befuge  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  to  receive 
an  ovation  irom  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  especially  from  his  old 
clients,  the  operatives.  It  had  been  a  cherished  hope  that  he  might  "  be  able 
to  do  a  little  good,  and  ha^e  a  real  and  touching  farewell  in  that  city,  the 
scene  of  so  many  successful  labours."  And  his  expectations  were  more  than 
realised,  it  was  "  a  miracle  of  Gkxi's  mercy,  love,  and  goodness." 

In  July  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  a  letter  which  distressed  him  greatly. 
It  was  from  a  man  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  connected  with 
gymnasts,  acrobats,  circus-riders,  and  the  like,  giving  a  harrowing  description 
of  the  tortures  to  which  children  were  subjected  in  the  "  education  for  their 
professional  career."  Although  the  Parliamentary  Session  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Lord  Shaftesbury  would  not  let  it  pass  without  an  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  "  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  children  who  are  constantly  beii\g  immo- 
lated on  the  altar  of  public  amusement."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  "  exhibitions  disgusting  to  every 
sense  of  humanity,"  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  a  further  effort.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  therefore,  he  brought  the  matter  forward  again,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Children's  Dangerous  Performance  Act  of  1879  was  almost 
futile  in  its  operation,  and  that  barbarities  were  still  committed  which  were  a 
disgrace  to  a  Christian  nation.  "  If  your  lordships,"  he  said,  "  had  seen  and 
knew,  as  I  have  seen  and  know,  during  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  the 
floggings  and  cruelties  practised  in  the  so-called  tuition  of  those  little  ones, 
and  the  hardships  they  have  to  endure,  I  am  sure  your  lordships  would  not 
lose  an  instant  in  trying  to  stop  those  crueltiee  at  once  and  for  ever." 

He  pointed  out  how  School  Board  Inspectors  might  intervene,  as  schooling 
and  gymnast  traioing  could  never  go  together,  and  how  magistrates  might 
institute  inquiries.  But  laws,  though  good  and  necessary,  were  ineffective, 
unless  backed  up  by  public  opinion,  and  one  of  Ins  ends  was  gained  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  question  and  a  correspondence  that  arose  thereon  in  the 
public  press.  A  year  later,  in  the  preface  to  a  little  book  on  the  subject,* 
he  set  forth  his  views  on  the  whole  matter,  and  spoke  in  no  measured  terms 
of  those  who  "  have  almost  fainted  under  a  sensation  novel,  and  will  pass  the 
same  evening  to  witness  the  torture  and  danger  of  infantine  gymnasts  and 
acrobats."  His  only  hope  from  legislation  was,  that  some  day  an  enactment, 
strictly  enforced,  should  prohibit  any  one  to  appear  in  these  exhibitions  until 

*  **Ftoioimme  Waifii ;  or,  a  Plea  for  our  C%  Children."    By  Miss  Barloe. 
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he,  or  she,  had  attained  the  age  of  seYenteen  yean.  The  lon^  delay  belon 
profits  cotdd  be  realised  ironld  then  cat  off  the  hope  of  repajment  for  ti» 
cost  of  training  and  maintenance. 

In  Angost  there  came  a  panse,  and  he  once  more  paid  his  fwiTiniil  Tint  to 
Sootland,  to  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  J.  Bnms,  at  Castle  Wemyas.  Bui 
in  Noyember  the  ronnd  of  labour  was  recommenced,  of  which  the  following 
extract  gives  a  specimen : — 

Nov.  11th,  Sunday. — ^London.  To  be  sore,  a  day  of  rest  is  a  blnamng.  God 
grrant  that  while  I  have  life  and  strength,  I  may  labour  more  and  more  to  flenzie 
it  for  others  I  Yesterday,  a  day  of  singular  activity.  Interylews  in  the  morning. 
and  letters  ;  at  2.30,  Inaugural  Meeting,  in  Large  Boom,  Exeter  Hall,  of  Luther 
Commemoration ;  at  8.30,  to  WhitechapeL  to  lay  foundation-stone  of  Ghairmg- 
ton's  new  place  of  worship,  for  such  it  is — ^return  home ;  and  then  again  13> 
Whiteohapel,  at  seven  o'clock,  for  great  meeting  in  the  erening.  All  got  through 
without  let  or  hindrance,  without  pain  or  fatigue,  I  bleas  Thee,  O  Ifcnd  I  Speechei. 
of  course,  at  eaoh.  He  can,  and  He  does,  oftentimes,  make  an  iron  pillar  out  d 
a  bulrush. 

None  of  the  thousands  who  heard  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  remarkable  speech 
at  the  Luther  Commemoration  will  ever  forget  it.  It  was  a  supreme  effon 
for  an  octogenarian.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  referring  to  the  admirabk 
report  of  his  speech  in  the  7H/mes,  he  said,  "  I  was  conyinced  thai  ^e  more- 
ment  was  religious  or  nothing.  I  spent  two  days  in  thinking',  not  what  I 
should  say,  but  what  I  should  not  say." 

In  this  speech  he  set  forth  vividly  the  state  of  things  from  frhich  liuther 
delivered  the  Church,  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  and  the  great  issuer 
and  results  enjoyed  in  consequence.  It  was  a  magnificent  enlo;ginm  of  **  od? 
of  the  most  signal  servants  of  Almighty  God — ^the  man,  chosen  by  God 
Himself,  to  deliver  us  from  the  most  terrible  and  degrading  thraldom  of 
mind  and  spirit  that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  race." 

The  following  passages  from  the  Diary  relate  to  a  variety  of  subjeets  : — 

April  7th. — Last  night  to  King  Edward's  School  to  present  testimonial  ti^ 
Charles  Montague,  formerly  a  Bagged  School  boy,  now  a  well-conditiotted  and 
respectable  tradesman,  and  superintendent  also  of  the  very  school  where  he  wa-i 
trained — a  noble  example.    God  give  us  many  such. 

April  23rd. — On  Friday,  received,  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Tousf 
Women's  Christian  Association,  a  silver  inkstand  and  pencil-case  from  the  pennj 
contributions  of  many  of  the  girls.  It  was  gracious  and  pleasing.  I  haidlj 
deserve  the  acknowledgment,  for  though  I  have  secretly  and  silently,  and  for 
very  long,  earnestly  prayed  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  (this  they  wili 
not  know),  I  have  done  but  little  outwardly,  having  had  but  Hmifaw^  time  a^wi  qo 
appreciable  money  to  use  on  their  behalf. 

Jnne  27th. — ^Went  last  night  to  meeting  of  Flower  and  Watercress  Girla.  It 
is  deeply  touching  and  interesting.  They  gave  me,  as  a  token  of  their  gtati, 
tnde  for  the  institution  of  the  **  Emily  Loan  Fund  "  (founded  in  honour  of  my 
blessed  wife  in  1872),  a  dock.    May  Ckxi  in  His  mercy  be  with  tbem  all  1 
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July  3rd. — ^To  Goetezmongen'  Donkey  and  Pomj  Show  in  oTeningi  and  after- 
irarda  Anniyenary  Meeting.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  suooesaes  in  all  onr 
jondon  moyements.  Forgot  (and  I  deeply  regret  it),  when  I  spoke,  two  main 
>oint8 :  one,  to  exhibit  Orsman's  merits,  as  giving,  and  as  haying  giyen  for 
iwentj  years,  all  his  time  to  this  grand  work  after  the  weariness  of  his  offtoe 
lonrs ;  the  other,  that  the  example  of  the  Costers  of  "  Gblden  Lane  **  (their 
>riginal  desig^nation)  in  their  treatment  of  the  animals  that  belonged  to  them, 
tiad  led  to  a  nniyersal  improvement  all  oyer  London. 

Sept.  2nd. — Sunday.  Evelyn  and  Sissey  sailed  last  night  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  searoh  of  health.  May  CKkL  preserve  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
^ye  them  what  is  sought  on  her  behalf,  and  bring  them  back  in  safety  t  May 
this  be  their  last  exile  I  Gracions  Lord,  after  this  present  trial,  in  Thy  mercy 
restore  to  them  their  home,  and  all  the  domestic  duties  and  joys,  of  which  they 
have  been  so  long  deprived  1 

Sept.  10th. — Gladstone  has  been  hammering  at  his  trees,  as,  daring  the 
Session,  he  hammers  at  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  same  effect  in  both 
instances. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1883  the  subject  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  became 
the  question  of  the  hour.  Lord  Shaftesbuxy  was  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  his  wide  experience,  ranging  oyer  upv^ards  of  forty  years,  placing 
him  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  contributed  an  article 
to  the  FaU  MaU  Gazette  and  another  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Nov.  6th. — A  few  days  after  my  promise  to  do  so,  a  letter  from  my  old  friend, 
Edwin  Arnold,  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  to  same  effect ;  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  answer  that  "  I  was  engaged."  Forty-one  years  ago  I  started  the  question, 
and  my  small  Society  built  my  model  houses ;  but  all  that  is  now  forgotten. 
Others  have  come  forward  and  have  effaced  the  memory  of  the  first  movers. 

But  this  is  the  natural  and  necessary  issue  of  all  such  efforts ;  the  last  who 
come  are  the  first  served. 

We  do  not  quote  from  these  articles,  because  we  have  already  given,  at 
some  length.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  views  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor.    In 
reviewing  what  had  been  done  in  the  past,  and  the  difiiculties  that  beset  the 
question  in  the  present,  he  expressed  his  hope  of  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  question  capable  of  solution.    He  strongly  deprecated  any 
effort,  GU>yemmental  or  otherwise,  that  should  destroy  the  moral  energy  of 
the  people  by  pauperising  them.    He  held  that  the  State  was  bound  to  giye 
every  facility  by  law  and  by  enabling  statutes,  but  that  the  enterprise  should 
be  founded  on  yoluntary  effort,  for  which  there  was  in  the  country  abundant 
wealth,  zeal,  and  inteUigenoe.    He  suggested  that  the  work  should  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Central  Committee  in  London,  with  Branch  Committees  in 
different  districts;  that  a  public  appeal  should  be  made  for  funds;  that 
fresh  legislation  should  be  obtained  if  necessary;  that  the  powers  already 
provided  by  existing  statutes  should  be  put  into  full  force ;  and  that  all 
tenements  should  be  under  police  inspection.    Should  a  low  class  still  remain 
unprovided  for,  the  State  might  step  in  and  supply  houses  at  eleemosynary 
rates. 


tiu  Working  Gl&sses  Aei 

When  Lord  Salisbarj  bronglit  fonrard  his  motion,  on  the  22nd  of 
ruarj,  1885,  for  the  ftppcnntment  of  a  Commlasion,  Lord  ShafteabnTj 
pcirl«d  it  in  an  able  speech,  which,  as  he  reemdo,  was  "  receiTed  with  eiii| 
attention,  much  efaeeiing,  and  abondant  congratolationa."  When  tha  ( 
mission  sat,  he  was  the  fiist  witness  examined,  and  althongh  at  his  tim 
life,  and  in  his  atate  of  health,  he  **  dreaded  bein^  Bnmmoned  before  si 
tribunal,''  lest  his  memory  should  fail  in  points  of  dettul,  and  he  shonli 
unable  to  do  jostioe  to  the  eaose  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  his  eridmoe  w 
masterpiece  of  exbanatiTO  argument,  enriched  bj  the  experience  of  i 
years'  earnest  eonsideration  of  the  enhject.  It  was  inTalnabte  t^i  the  ( 
missioners  to  have,  at  the  ontset  of  their  inqnirj,  the  ud  of  "  the  fint  li 
anthoritj  on  the  Hoosing  of  the  Poor." 

In  due  oonrse  the  Beport  of  the  Gommimioners  was  pnbUshed ; 
therein  (for  we  cannot  refer  ftuther  to  the  Bnbject)  the  reader  may  fiii< 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Shaftesborj,  a  concise  description  of  the  state  of 
dwellings  of  the  poor  more  than  h^lf  a  century  ago,  and  the  varions  a 
that  had  been  taken,  chiefly  at  his  instigation,  to  roll  away  the  repn 
canaed  by  the  existence  of  snch  hotbeds  of  Tice  and  disease  in  the  heai 
tlie  most  ciTilised  city  in  the  world.  And  that  Report  also  f  oniiebea  a 
insight  into  the  estimation  in  which  Lord  Shafteabory's  labonrs  were  hel 

It  was  a  canse  of  no  little  rejoicing  to  him  that  at  Isat  the  prol 
inTolred  in  this  great  question  was  approaching  its  aolotioni  that  1 
Salisbury's  Act  was  founded  in  great  messnre  npon  his  own  "Labon 
Classes  Teiienient«  Honses  Act."  sad  that  his  labonrs,  as  the  pioneer 
chief  mover  in  every  effort  up  to  that  time,  were  cordially  and  gratel 
recognised. 

Many  honours  wei«  publicly  accorded  to  Lord  Shafteabuiy  in  these  do 
yean  of  his  life.  On  the  5tb  of  March  a  banqnet  was  given  at  tlie  Man 
House,  at  which  he  was  the  gnest  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  splendid  oval 
300  persons,  representing  all  the  great  social,  reUgions,  and  political  iaten 
responding'  to  the  invitation.  On  the  15th  of  Hay  a  banquet  was  givei 
him  in  Salters'  Hal),  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  admitted  to  the  Oomp 
and  on  tJiQ  ^^th  of  June,  amid  much  pomp  and  circumstanoe,  he  recei 
aoniewhn  tJif^^'  ^^  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  In  Bcknowled| 
We  hooo^  gjod,  that  if  he  could  not  add  any  Inatre  to  the  dtiienahip, 

d^**"  ^i '  *f **  *"  short  Uiat  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for  bin 
r7V/,-„„  A  ■^     .    *dd   "  "" 


"nima-     '  V  fi^^^^  *'"■*'  "^  "■?  '*''^  should  ever  undertake  the  tasi 

^odig^^i^  ^^:^_j»aphy,  he  begged  him  to  "have  Qua  goodness  to  reooid 
^"A^O)-  i.^5^tff  London." 

^*.  V.>  ^*^  ^      Miad  these  DSfes  there  will  be  a  BDecial  interest  attael 
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to  the  ntieranoes  of  Lord  Shafteabuxy  at  the  pnblio  gatheringB  of  this  and 
the  following  year.  If  reference  is  only  made  to  a  feir  of  the  more  conspi- 
cuous ones,  it  is  because  they  were  almost  innumerable. 

April  Ist. — Joumey  to  Brighton  to-morrow,  and  a  speech  at  opening  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association. 

April  3rd. — Returned  last  night.     Went  ia  company  with  that  dear  man 

George  Williams,  and  came  back  with  him.     He  insisted  on  my  accepting  a 

saloon  carriage.     A  day  of  preesnre,  but,  I  hope— nay,  I  belieye— of  succefls. 

Arrived  at  one.    Necessary  gossip  till  2.30.     Then  a  luncheon  in  state  at  the 

Pavilion.    Two  hundred  guests  and  speeches.    Then  a  pause,  without  repose,  till 

five,  at  which  hour  ceremonial  of  declaring  house  open ;  hymn,  prayer,  Bible 

reading,  and  a  few  oratorical  sentences  from  myself.    At  quarter  to  six  to  Mr. 

Barclay's  for  dinner  at  half -past  six.     Half-an-hour*s  repose.     Then  to  grand 

meeting  under  the  dome  at  eight  o'clock,  where,  being  tmder  the  necessity  of 

catching  train  at  8.40, 1  began  without  the  ordinary  preliminaries.     Even  then, 

was  stopped  in  midst  by  announcement,  **  Time  is  up ;  you  must  go.'*    So  I  left 

out  much  that  was  individual  and  important  and  dashed  to  the  conclusion  1 

.    .    .    This  valuable  institution,  set  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man, 

has  been  opened  with  many  signs  of  grace  and  acceptance. 

April  28th.— My  .birthday,  and  I  have  now  struck  the  figure  of  eighty^hree. 
It  is  wonderful,  it  is  miraculous,  with  my  infirmities,  and  even  sufferings,  of 
body,  with  sensible  decline  of  mental  application  and  vigour,  I  yet  retain,  by 
God's  mercy,  some  power  to  think  and  to  act.  May  He  grant,  for  Christ's  sake, 
that,  to  my  last  hour,  I  may  be  engaged  in  His  service,  and  in  the  full  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  around  and  before  me  I  Gobden  used  to  say  of  D'Israeli — ^I 
have  heard  him  more  than  once — *'  YHiat  a  retrospect  that  man  will  have  1 " 
Retrospects  must  be  terrible  to  every  one  who  measures  and  estimates  his  hopes 
by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  here  on  earth.  Unless  he  be  overwhelmed  with 
self -righteousness,  he  must  see  that,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  he  will  be^ 
found  wanting.  But  what  are  the  prospects  7  They  may  be  bright,  joyous 
certain,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  liord  Jesus. 

May  3rd — ^Yesterday  headed  a  deputation  to  the  magnates  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  beseech  them  so  to  arrange  their  trains  and  the  third-class 
return  tickets  that  the  working  people  might  go  easily  and  cheaply  to  the 
suburban  villages  prepared  for  them  1 

May  8th. — Yesterday  chair  of  Bible  Society.  Then  uncovering  of  Tyndale's 
statue  on  Embankment,  and  dinner  with  Mr.  Alcroft^  to  meet  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  and  committee.  Grand  announcement  at  the  meeting  that  a  penny 
edition  of  the  Kew  Testament,  in  a  legible  type  and  a  double  form,  was  to  be 
forthwith  issued.  What  a  workl  What  an  enterprise!  What  a  prospect  1 
England  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea  I 

May  10th. — Yesterday  chair  of  Jews'  Society.  Then  to  Mansion  House  in  aid 
of  Mrs.  M  sredith's  Home,  and  afterwards  to  House  of  Lords  to  support  Bill  for 
prohibition  of  the  pigeon  abomination — beaten  by  78  to  48 1 

May  17th. — ^Another  burden  off  my  mind.  Jubilee  London  City  Mission 
meeting  over.    Made  the  opening  speech,  twenty  minutes  long  1 

May  22nd.— It  is  over.    The  Wyolifle  Gonunemozatlon  is  over,  God  be  praised. 


So  th«  reoord  continnea ;  oaj  bj  Aaj  full  of  ardaoiiA  and  exciting'  wr 
and,  in  the  iatarT&ls,  of  neiroru  depreesion  and  great  phjdeal  sniferi 
Nothing  grieTsd  Tiim  ntors  than  haTing  to  break  vx  engagement,  and  m. 
times,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  men,  he  preferrec 
take  the  chance  of  breaking  down  than  of  disappointing  his  friends.  Bie  ' 
speciaUj  anxlons  to  keep  "bodj  and  mind  from  falling  to  pieces  "  as  the  1 
of  Jnne  drew  near,  it  having  been  a  long-standing  promise  to  his  frieod  . 
Spnrgeon,  whose  fiftieth  birthday  was  to  be  celebrated  on  that  dAf,  to 
present  if  poeaible. 

Many  a  man,  and  many  a  mimster,  will  remember  the  wco^  of  ootu 
and  wisdom  spoken  by  the  aged  peer  on  that  oonsion.  Strange  to  a»jr, 
speech  almost  gave  satiafaction  to  himMlf 

Jnne  20th. — Yesterday  to  Hebvpolitan  Tabemaols,  to  preaida  otst  gr. 
meeting  in  honour  of  Spni^eon's  fifdeth  birthday.  A  wonderful  ai^ ht ;  ne&rlj 
not  qnite,  Boven  thousand  adnlt^  enthnaiastic  aoDla,  crammed  even  to  Boffoc&t 
by  way  of  andienoe.  Felt,  at  Brst,  qnite  appalled.  Had  to  make  opening  ape* 
Here,  again,  a  "  (umi  nobit "  most  be  "  laid  or  sonjc."  By  the  bleealQg  of  our  In 
I  was,  as  every  one  said,  eqnal  to  the  oocaaion. 

Canon  Wilberforce  observed,  "  Ton  onght  to  bleaa  God  for  having  enabled  ; 
to  make  Each  a  speeoh."    And  so  I  did,  and  bo  I  do,  and  so  I  will. 

In  Angnst  Iiord  Shaftesbnry  paid  his  final  visit  to  Scotland,  in  fall  lii 
that  be  might  recover  "  some,  if  not  all,  hia  atrength."  Bnt  it  waa  a  seai 
of  great  weariness  and  depression.  He  sncceeded  in  reaching  Edinbor; 
proceeded  to  North  Berwick,  and  afterwards  paid  another  viait  to  his  i 
Scotch  "  home  at  Oastle  Wemyss."  In  some  respects  the  change  did  fa 
good,  bnt  it  waa  m&nifeet  that  the  strength  he  hoped  to  regain  oonld  last  1 
a  little  while.  "  I  cannot  fix  my  mind  steadfastly  on  anything,"  he  writ 
"  bnt  I  feel  improvement,  and  wait  God's  goodness  in  faith  and  fea 
Towards  the  end  of  September  he  waa  once  more  a  guest  at  Invaim 
"  Foond  the  people,  as  ever,  tme,  kind,  amiable,  loving,  and  beloved."  Bnt 
was  a  time  of  great  trial — a  time,  as  he  says,  of  "  pain,  depression,  ftintne 
and  feeling  ae'ii  1  were  falling  lo  pieces.  Scarcely  strong  enough  to  writ 
letter.     Gj^i  exertion  to  make  this  entry." 

There  j,  po  farther  entry  in  the  Diary  nntO  the  end  of  October,  when 

„,       *q/i     ^ag  charactenstio  letter,  written  after  the  commencement 


frist         **i/  .^"y^  charactetistio  letter,  written  after  the  commencer 

forwaiS^^^J'dJ   ^  '^  ^*  illness,  refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to 

Jisife/»  ji   ®C?  J^   ^r**  ^  Canon  WUberforoe.     The  second  portion  of  the  leU 

Wao*^*    T)*(^^  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Tonng  Hen's  Christian  Assoc 

^''^^B    ***  'fJuX^^"'  ""^  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  promised  to  pi«u< 
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Wilberf  orce,  In  the  conne  of  Ids  speeoh  at  this  meeting,  pointed  ont  that 

liord  Shafteebnry  had  solyed,  by  his  life  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 

others,  a  problem,  somewhat  freely  discussed  at  the  time,  namely,  "What 

was  the  yalne  to  the  nation  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  P"    Manifestly,  it 

was  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  men  in  the 

nation,  lifted,  by  virtue  of  their  buih  and  position,  above  the  fear,  favonr,  or 

prejudice  of  their  fellows,  who  should  be  ever  ready  to  take  their  places  by 

the  side  of  the  working  classes  in  all  times  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and 

wrong.    Such  a  life,  pre-eminently,  had  Lord  Shaftesbury's  been ;  throughout 

it  he  had  realised  that  his  position  was  a  talent  entrusted  to  him  for  the 

advantage  of  others,  and  wherever  men,  women,  or  children  of  the  working 

classes  were  suffering  wrong,  they  had  found  in^him  a  courageous,  determined 

champion  :— 

Lord  SkafteslntTy  to  Canon  BatU  WUherforoe. 

St.  Giles's  House, 

Nov.  10th,  1884. 

Dear  Oavok  Wilberforce,— Your  little  tract  is  the  very  thing  for  my 
small,  Borrowing,  abject  children  in  the  Ragged  Schools.  I  shall  sow  it  broadcast. 
What  is  wanted,  and,  when  obtained,  relished  by  all  that  class,  and  especially 
these  poor  dear  creatures,  is  the  notion  and  feeling  of  a  personal  Saviour,  of  one 
who  can  trnderstand  them,  enter  into  all  their  sorrows,  be,  as  it  were,  near  them, 
almost  sensible,  almost  visible.  Make  religion  eo*y  and  comfortable  to  them, 
and  thousands  will  accept  and  embrace  it. 

I  am  deeply  obliged  by  your  kind  and  most  friendly  mention  of  me  at  the 
Southampton  meeting.  I  intensely  regretted,  and  I  continue  to  regret,  the 
necessity  of  my  absence.  I  could  not  have  attended  it.  I  had  not  then,  nor 
have  I  now,  physical  and  moral  power  for  such  a  duty.  I  am  somewhat  better, 
no  doubt)  God  be  praised,  as  to  pain ;  but  as  to  lassitude  and  nervous  affection  of 
the  head,  I  am  reduced  nearly  to  incapacity. 

In  your  speech  you  eeem  to  have  fathomed  my  very  thoughts  and  known  my 
intentions.  I  undertook  the  movements  of  my  public  life  on  this  ground,  and 
anch  was  my  belief  then,  now  confirmed,  though  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  highest 
duty  ',  but  I  had,  I  confess  it,  a  secondary  object ;  a  desire  to  show  that  indepen- 
dence in  position  and  f  ortune,  poasessing,  as  they  do,  social  privileges,  bring  with 
them  corresponding  Ghristian  obligations.  And  I  remember  saying,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  my  bitter  opponents,  "  I  am  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age ;  I  may,  by  God's  blessing,  live  to  seventy,  but  of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that^ 
under  His  mercy,  I  will  not  desist  from  my  efforts  until  they  shall  be  closed  either 
by  death  or  by  success."  Of  course  I  had  much  to  go  through  in  private  and  in 
publia  Not  at  my  own  domestic  hearth,  for  I  had,  as  you  have,  a  blessed  wife, 
who  exhorted  me  to  the  work ;  and  as  for  suooesaive  Gk)vemments,  there  was 
not  one,  excepting  Lord  J.  Bussell's,  which  did  not  endeavour,  by  every  form  of 
argument,  to  entrap  me  into  office. 

Here  is  a  short  notice  of  myself,  which  I  refer  to  only  as  exhibiting,  to  my 
great  comfort,  your  true  and  sagacious  judgment. 

My  life  is  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  My  days  may  be,  perhaps,  somewhat 
prolonged,  but  my  working  days,  I  fear,  are  over.    Take  no  notioe  of  this  letter. 


hoDimr  tlut  I  wu  beliersd  to  be  n>cli. 

Haj  He  pnnper  yon  in  all  jaai  efforla  tar  His  kd&gdnn  vad  gloi7. 
Toon  moat  tmlj, 

SOUTSSBCl 

It  was  not  itnitgiia]  for  Lord  Sliaftesbaij,  when  taneteting  erente, 
w>  far  as  to  fix  »  probable  date  tor  tbeir  aceomplishment.  The  last  flnl 
Ilia  Disrj  for  188^  nlating'  to  political  erents,  ii  an  iDnstiation : — 

KoT.  24th. — In  a  Tear  or  bo  we  shall  hava  "Home  Bnle"  diiipoaed  cf  ( 
haiardi),  to  ure  Di  from  dail7  and  honrlj  bona. 

In  1885  the  political  references  are  few,  bnt  tbej  are  as  keen,  shar] 
incisive  as  in  Um  days  of  hia  joatk 

Feb.  25th. — Can  nerer  nadentand  "  ConBeiTatiTe  Policj,"  Sir  S.  Norl 
moved  a  vote  of  censnre  in  Hoose  of  Commona,  which  is  rndlk  ajtd  tcater.  E 
famannnly,  Lord  SaUsbuij  movea  one  in  Hoose  of  Lords,  which  is  all  of  it 
tinJ  bitten." 

Feb.  28Ql — Oovenunent,  last  night,  defeated  vote  of  oensare  bj  a  majoi 
foorteen  onl7  I  Will  Gladstone  resign  T  If  so,  who  will  oome  in  r  Sail 
Im  openly  annoonced  that  he  is  ready  to  assome  tlie  dntua  and  reoponsibili: 
adminlBtiation  I  -  Well,  how  long  would  he  hold  themf  Ay,  and  how  woi 
nse  them  !  I  have  beaid  it  said  tliat  the  Conservatives  are  prepared  to  go  b 
Gladstone  in  Radicalism,  and  min  the  coontry  themselves,  rather  than  le 
mined  by  Gladstone.  But  tlie  Conservatives  have  carried  the  position  by  i 
it  was  not  focced  upon  them ;  they  liave  asmnlted  and  taken  it  I  It  is  ai 
state  of  things.  The  Conservatives  will  oome  into  power,  not  because  the  co 
at  large  has  the  smalleat  respect  for  them,  morally  or  politically,  bat  becaoi 
the  moment,  their  adversaries  stand  a  little  lower  in  those  aspects  than  they 

Tba  last  reference  in  tbe  Diarf  to  polities  is  on  tJie  9th  of  June,  bnt 
weeks  before  he  left  Iiondon,  never  to  retnm.  It  is  ■  remarkable  pat 
inasmuch  as  there  is  in  it  the  spirit  that  characteriaed  all  his  pnblic  car 
a  spirit  directly  in  antagonism  to  that  which,  to  hia  grief,  ha  saw  was  mi 
fearfnl  eocroaclunenta  on  pnblie  morality. 

Jane  sjjt. — Have  jnst  seen  defeat  of  Oovamment  on  the  Budget  by  Oom 

ti r»  ascj  B^jnellites  nnited ;  an  act  of  folly  amonntinfr  to  wiekedneM.     ( 

aot  in  alj  ,t  ^ir  tionsfhts,  nor  the  country  either.    All  seek  their  own,  and 

own  it  p^^*  ^^irit,  momentary  triomph,  politioal  liatzed,  and  the  indolgei 

^'  ^"^iiy^t    »^d  nnpatriotio  passion. 

Wjj,      **»/^ 

oothjjj^**  .  ^juticolar  event  to  wliidi  the  fore^in^  extract  refer*  we 

^"^^a     ^  h^    'm^'^'     ^^^  ^^  cannot  proceed  without  calling  attention  i 

'^.^  ..^      *t^^t.  fmm   the  vtur  lS2fi  when,  aa   Lord    AahleT.   hn  nn 
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Parliament,  until  these  last  days  of  his  long  career,  lie  never  ceased  to 
protest  against  the  eTils  of  political  party-spirit;  of  being  one  thing  in 
GoTemment  and  another  in  Opposition;  of  sacrifieing  personal  tmth  and 
ri|^hteonsness  for  political  triiunphs.  He  never  ceased  to  inculcate  this  great 
moral  lesson — ^never  more  needed  than  in  the  present  day — that  public  life 
should  be  not  less  based  on  principle  than  private  life.  If  he  had  taught  the 
world  no  other  lesson,  his  life  would  not  have  been  lived  in  vain. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
opinions,  and  that  a  page  might  be  taken  from  any  of  his  Diaries,  at  any 
time,  to  illustrate  any  principle  he  advocated.  As  an  example,  we  quote  in 
this  place  an  extract  from  a  manuscript  book  written  in  1847,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  this  question  of  public  and  private  morality  there  had,  in 
the  space  of  forty  years,  been  no  shadow  of  turning  in  his  views: — 

The  world  has  drawn  a  distinction  (though  I  know  not  by  what  right  or  on 
what  ground)  between  the  principles  which  regulate  our  public,  and  those  which 
regulate  our  private,  life.  A  man,  it  seems,  by  their  admissions,  may  be 
treacherous  politically,  and  yet  faithful  socially ;  selfish,  ambitious,  and  dis- 
honest towards  the  State,  and  yet  disinterested,  ^moderate,  and  upright  towards 
his  friends.  Undoubtedly  for  this  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  Divine  law ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  faUaoy  by  which  it  is  permitted  in  the 
liuman« 

Assuredly  the  Almighty  gave  us  a  different  rule  when  he  said  (Gren.  xviiL  17, 
^co.),  "  Shall.  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  7  for  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg^nent ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him."  Here  the  private  excellence  of 
the  Patriarch  is  taken  by  the  Almighty  as  the  ground  of  a  public  trust,  of  the 
revelation  of  the  future,  the  skilful  conjecture  of  which  is  regarded  among  men 
as  political  wisdom.  The  good  rule  of  a  family  is  held  to  be  an  earnest  of  the 
good  rule  of  a  State ;  and  God  then  invested  him  with  power  and  wealth  and 
command,  and  great  responsibility. 

We,  however,  while  we  alBx  a  stain  to  moral  turpitude,  only  censure  or  rebuke 
political  dishonour  (and  it  is  a  great  thing  if  we  do  even  that).  The  most  fiery 
votaries  of  the  "  code  of  honour,'*  however  jealous  and  ready  and  sensitiye  on  all 
occasions,  are  amply  satisfied  when,  after  some  charge  or  reflection  on  their  charac- 
ters, they  receive  an  assurance  that  the  remark  was  not  personal.  **I  spoke 
politically f^^  says  the  explainant,  and  then  all  goes  well  1  Now  wherefore  7 — ^no, 
I  see  the  wherefore,  but  by  what  authority  do  they  make  such  distinctions  7  Do 
selfishness,  truth,  honour,  ambition,  pride,  and  disinterestedness,  change  their 
nature  ;  or  do  we  change  our  language  on  them  7  Are  the  vices  and  the  virtues 
of  the  human  mind  less  so  when  they  concern  the  universal  interests  of  a  people 
than  when  applied  to  affairs  of  a  family  or  a  circle?  Do  the  principles  of 
morality  in  a  public  business  flow  from  a  different  source  and  into  another 
receptacle  7  Were  the  law  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  sermons  of  our  Saviour  for 
the  instruction  of  householders  and  private  persons  only,  the  rule  of  public  life 
being  left  to  arbitrary  deduction  and  single  interpretation?    No,  as  surely  as 
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'  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands.**    Frequently  in  the  Diaries  there 
"e  records  of  this  friendship— such  as  these : — 

Ang.  20th,  1880.— On  the  18th  ran  down  for  the  day  to  Feltwell  Beotory  in 
orf  oik  to  see  Miss  Maish  and  the  O'Borkes.  A  pleasant  time ;  had,  what  I 
''er  desize  bat  seldom  get,  some  sympathetio  talk — some  talk  of  this  world,  some 
:  the  next. 

Feb.  2nd,  1884.— St.  Giles's.  Miss  Marsh  and  the  O'Borkes  gone  to-day.  It  is 
comfort  to  have  sndh  true  and  profound  sympathisers  with  me  in  so  many 
3od  things. 

For  Mr.  WeyUand,  of  the  London  City  Mission,*  Lord  Shaftesbury  enter- 
lined  no  ordinary  regard.  The  following  note — ^the  first  in  the  Diary  for 
le  year — ^tells  its  own  story  z-^ 

Jan.  2nd,  1885.— A  letter  yesterday  from  Weylland.  It  fiUed  me  at  the 
loment  with  terror  and  gratitude ;  terror,  that  he  had  been  so  ill,  and  gratitude 
3  God,  who  had  giyen  him  good  hopes  of  reooyery.  No  language  of  mine 
onld  convey  a  notion  of  the  loaei  to  myself  and  (more  than  that)  to  the 
Hiristian  oommonity,  that  would  result  from  his  remoTaL    0  Lord,  forbid  it  1 

Happily  Mr.  Weyllsnd's  life  was  spared,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  give 
mportant  assistance  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  a  labour  that  occupied  much  of 
ds  last  working  days.  For  many  years  he  had  been  made  the  recipient  of 
arge  sums  of  money,  to  be  devoted  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased  for  the 
velfare  of  the  poor.  One  lady,  Miss  Portal,  had  given  him  year  after  year  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  thus  applied ;  frequently  large  sums  were 
lent  to  him  anonymously.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  who  was  just 
eaving  the  country,  probably  never  to  return,  called  at  his  house  and  placed 
n  his  hands  a  note  for  £500,  begging  him  to  use  it  for  "  Bagged  Schools  and 
)ther  things,"  his  only  other  request  being  that  nothing  save  the  initials 
'  T.  H."  should  appear  in  connection  with  the  gift.  In  April,  1885,  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  died ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  9th  of  June  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury received  the  astounding  intelligence  that  in  her  will  she  had  left  to  him, 
(or  distribution  among  the  charities  of  London,  the  sum  of  £60,000 !  The  toil 
and  anxiety  entailed  by  this  bequest  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
knew  how  scmpulously  conscientious  and  exact  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in 
dealing  with  every  farthing  of  money  of  which  he  was  the  trustee.  In  this 
distribution  Mr.  Weylland  gave  invaluable  assistance,  and  made  possible  a 
task  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  not  have  performed  alone,  while  Mr. 
Bevan,  the  banker,  guaranteed  him  against  all  law  expenses  that  might  arise. 
From  a  special  note-book — ^written  in  a  firm,  bold,  clear  hand,  although  his 
eighty-fifth  year  had  begun — ^the  following  passages  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

July  4th.-^First  I  determined  to  keep  the  distribution  of  the  fund  or  residue 
within  London  and  the  immediate  vicinity.    To  go  beyond  that  limit  would  have 

*  Author  of  **  These  Fifty  Years,*'  and  many  other  works,  to  most,  if  not  to  all  of 
which,  Lord  Shafteebuiy  wrote  the  preface. 
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inyolyed  me  in  grra&tB  to  eyery  town  in  England ;  if  to  Binninifluun,  for  icitas> 
why  not  to  Manohester,  &o.,  &o.  7 

Kezt,  to  reoeiye  all  applications,  bat  to  answer  none  of  them.  IIlb  hbc^r- 
woald  be  intolerable ;  resolyed  to  take,  priyately,  the  best  adyioe  and  act  f  sr 
myself. 

Next,  to  make  no  gfrants  pnrely  religions.  It  wonld  not  be  ri^ht  to  mak?  i:  i 
Church  affair  alone ;  and  to  assig^n  portions  to  the  yarions  denoininatiQns  d 
Dissenters,  whose  name  is  legion,  wonld  be  imiK)S8ibIe. 

To  be  more  precise  and  oarefol  in  the  distribution  of  entrusted  moDej  (!^ 
suoh  is  this)  than  I  would  be  in  my  own.  I  haye  (thong'h  afaeolnte  po-rgr  is 
giyen  me)  to  bear  and  exercise  a  certain  responsibility.  The  public  will  oertainlj. 
without  any  right,  oritiolse  seyerely  all  my  deoisiona 

In  the  midst  of  London  misery  and  want  a  demand  is  nuide  for  aas^tanee  t 
the  Toung  Men*s  Christian  Associations  and  similar  institutions.  Grants  to  tVn 
would  take  about  half  the  residue,  and  leaye  many,  though  «wn^ii^  jet  jz:< 
yaluable  institutions,  hampered  and  nearly  without  any  aid  whateyer.  B^rm 
power  to  assist  such,  no  doubt,  but  their  admission  would  inyolve  the  admi«<n 
of  many  more,  suoh  as  the  Victoria  Institute  and  the  like,  and  the  poor  wci-i 
be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

To  ayoid  all  oontroyersial  matter,  send  no  grants  to  Anti-YiyiaeotioiL  Soder^'i 
and  Homceopathic  Hospitals  and  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Association.  I  lurt 
no  notion  of  the  lady's  opinion  on  these  subjects,  and  I  desire  to  avoid,  as  well  u 
I  can,  doing  anything  that  she  might  not  haye  approyed. 

To  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  associations  connected  ^th  charity. 

To  omit  all  the  Missionary  Societies — they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselT^s  - 
to  include  them  would  take  up  nearly  one-luJf  of  the  legacy,  and  yery  little  wocJ 
be  left  for  the  English  poor. 

One  last  effort  for  securing  inyiolate  the  sanctity  of  the  iSabbath  Daj 
Lord  Shaftesbury  determined  he  would  nukke,  if  it  came  within  the  range  cif 
possibility ;  and  when  Lord  Thurlow  gave  notice,  in  March,  of  a  motion  h 
fayour  of  opening  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kftniringt<m  oa 
Sunday  afternoons,  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  moye  sa 
amendboient.  But,  as  the  time  drew  near  his  health  was  in  such  a  state  tli^ 
he  was  "nenrous,  depressed,  distrustful  of  the  possession  of  power  enough  to 
encounter  him,"  and,  with  great  reluctance,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  moying  the  amendment.  Earl  Gaims,  howeyer,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  performed  the  duty  for  him.  It  was  th^* 
last  speech  that  eminent  politician,  and  still  more  eminent  lawyer,  erer  ma^ie 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  numbered  with  the  dead, 
while  Lord  Shaftesbury,  more  than  twenty  years  his  senior,  snryived  to  do 
honour  to  the  "  great  man  "  departed,  holding  up  his  Christian  character  for 
the  imitation  of  all  young  men  at  the  opening  of  a  Memorial  Institnte  at 
Bournemouth,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided. 

Among  the  many  engagements  which  he  had  to  forego  during  this  j^sx 
was  the  occupancy  of  the  chair  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  on  tbf 
ocoasion  of  an  address  by  Sir  Spencer  "Wells  on  Cremation.     In  a  letter 
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expresdng   regret    at    being    unable    to    att^d«    the  foUowing   passage 
ucchtb: — 

There  is  another  argoment,  urged  on  religions  grounds,  that  it  (cremation) 
will  annihilate  all  hope  of  a  resarreotion.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  dis- 
cussed theologioallj,  but  surely  it  may  be  met  by  the  interrogation,  What,  then, 
will  become  of  the  thousands  of  blessed  martyrs  who  have  died  at  the  stake  in 
ancient  and  modem  persecutions  7 

On  the  28th  of  April  Lord  Shaftesbury  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday.  Two  pleasant  episodes  marked  the  season ;  they  are  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Diary : — 

April  24th. — On  Monday  evening,  20th,  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Hoare 
(not  the  banker),  enclosing  a  draft  for  £4,500,  the  contributions  of  himself  and 
eleven  others  for  the  honour  of  my  approaching  birthday,  and  praying  me  to 
accept  it  for  the  relief  of  my  pressing  necessities  in  any  way  I  thought  best.  The 
letter  was  a  model  of  kindness,  good  feeling,  and  good  taste. 

April  28th. — TAJ  birthday — ^this  day  I  am  eighiy-four  I  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner.  A  most  terrible  day  to  me  for  pain  and  irritation.  But  got,  the 
Lord  be  praised,  a  birthday  present.  Some  ladies,  knowing  how  this  Jewish 
affair  *  pressed  upon  my  mind,  collected  £640  to  clear  off  the  incumbrances  and 
diffioulties  that  arose  from  our  Cyprus  colonisation,  and  presented  it  to  me  at 
Lady  Eastlake's,  whither  I  had  strength  to  go  to  receive  it.  The  Lord  be  praisedi 
and  may  His  blessing  descend  on  the  oontributorB. 

The  month  of  May  was  at  hand,  the  month  during  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, more  often  than  any  man  in  England,  or  any  dozen  men  put  together, 
had  stood  in  the  forefront  of  every  religious  and  philanthropic  movement. 
But  his  strength  was  failing,  and  though  he  had  a  spirit  as  willing  to  take 
up  the  work  as  in  days  of  old,  and  speak  on  behalf  of  every  Society^  the  flesh 
was  weak,  and  it  became  daily  more  imperative  that  he  eJiould  husband  the 
little  strength  that  remained. 

A  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  visits  made  by  him  in  this  year  to  his 
old  haunts  and  his  old  friends.    Mr.  George  Holland  writes : — 

"  T  shall  never  forget  his  last  visit ;  he  went  the  round  of  the  rooms, 
interested  in  the  poor  children  and  people  as  much  as  ever,  speaking  tenderly 
and  sympathisingly  to  sorrowing  ones,  and  telling  them  of  Jesus,  an  un- 
changing friend,  an  ever-present  Saviour.  .  .  .  Then  he  said,  '  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  see  you  in  the  flesh  again  in  this  place.  I  am  ill,  and  at  my 
time  of  life  I  cannot  expect  to  be  long  here.'  Pulling  his  coat-sleeve  tightly 
over  his  arm,  he  said, '  Look  how  I  have  fallen  away.  If  I  should  be  laid 
quite  aside,  if  I  send  to  you,  you  will  come  to  me  P '  I  replied,  'I  will  come 
at  any  hour,  whenever  yon  may  send  for  me.'  Then  he  said,  *  What  a  comfort 

*  After  the  perBecutionB  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  many  fled  to  England.  Lord  Shaftes- 
tmrv  loined  with  others  in  helping  them  in  their  destitution  by  trying  to  found  a  colony 
in  Palestine.  When  that  failed,  they  obtained  permiision  to  land  and  settle  them  in 
Cyprus.  But  their  maintenance  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  much  anxiety  to  the 
promoters,  of  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  mrident»  had  the  most  responsibility. 

X  X 


nro  01  uw  gf*  repraeenuuive  meeungs,  uia  .espeeiau;  inu  en  um  j 
Sodetj.  "  I  mm  liring  and  pnjin^  in  hopes  of  bung  able  to  take  the  i 
of  the  BiUe  Societj,"  he  wrote  am  the  daj  befora  the  meeting'.  "  Were 
well  tonlaj  is  jesterday,  could  bsre  dme  it  eomfortablj,  bnt  to-d&jr  is 
trying,  twj  donbtfol,  and  the  like  to-morrow  would  mAko  ths  momentj 
haiaidiHU.'*  How  hasardons  may  be  gathered  from  the  bet  that,  thi 
lais  in  the  afternoon  of  that  daj,  when  the  writer  called  npon  him  and  a 
how  be  felt,  he  anawered  briakly,  drawing  himnAlf  up  and  tlirowing  ope 
diest,  "  Feel  f  I  feel  at  the  present  moment  aa  if  I  coold  fight  the  Deri] 
aU  his  aagela ! "  jet,  half  an  bonr  afterwarda,  the  old  haggard  look  ha 
tnmed,  the  form  was  bent,  and  it  was  with  difficnttj  he  conld  retire  t< 
eoncb.  It  seemed  otterly  impoesiUe  that  he  could  brave  the  fatigue  am 
citsmeat  of  snch  an  oration  as  awaited  him  on  tite  following  day :  Devarthi 
be  was  there. 

Hay  Gth. — Well,  ponliTely,  ttKragh  Uiinga  were  menacing:,  dared  to  f 
Exeter  Hall,  at  eleTen  o'clock,  and  take  ohair  of  Bible  Society.  Quite  «af< 
miaehief ;  stayed  there  till  half-past  one,  and  came  away  rejoidng.  I  bleaa 
O  Lari,  I  bleu  thee. 

Hay  Tth.— This  morning  anddeDlj  itmck  down  by  retam  of  malady  ol 
montha  ago.  Can  see  do  cause,  no  reason  whatever.  It  ia  heart-breaking 
bnt  God's  will  be  done  1 

Hay  13th. — Got  to  Hin  Haldane's  Drawing-room  Ueetong  for  Ea 
Female  Education,*  spent  an  boor  and  a  half  ;  none  the  worse,  perhap 
better.  Thank  Ood,  I  lay,  that  I  got  there — delighted,  nay,  more  than  delig 
to  be  in  the  house  of  my  departed  and  valned  friend,  and  testify  to  the  enor 
importance  to  me  <rf  his  oonnsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  frioodal 
thirty  years. 

Hay  19th.— Bagged  School  Union  to  So  mr  kmuar  to-nigbt  I  ShaU  I  bt 
to  go  for  an  hoar  only  1    God  in  His  meiey  grant  it  t 

Hay  20th.— "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  scnl,  and  all  l^at  is  within  me,  bles 
holy  name."  Got  through  it,  well,  happily,  easily,  not  tired,  not  agilBtec 
alarmed.  And  tonlay,  so  far  from  being  worse,  am  oartainly  the  better  fa 
exertiMi, 

Fonr  o'clock. — Another  mercy  :  have  been  able  to  go  to  QrosTenor  Eonae 
speak  on  balialf  of  Ragged  SohooU. 

^  th^  i^oA  of  Hay  he  reached  St  Giles's,  and  on  the  fdlowiug  Sn 

J^^^^  th0  ''****  church  he  loved  so  wall,  read  the  lessons,  and  receivei 

^rT"***/ -        there  for  the  Ukst  Ume.    On  the  4tli  of  Jnno  be  retnrnt 

EreteV*  ^      ^r*  i*"""**  cwiage,  and  on  the  foUowiog  evening,  "  took  eba 

■ah^   -^/  '"^W  ^'H'»™«'  Refuge,  quite  safe  and  happy."    A  few  days  ] 

^^h    ^^  to  Groavenor  Honse,  bnt  tnmed  back  (feeling  so  ill)  ■ 
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near  the  door."  It  was  a  great  joy  to  him  that,  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  was 
able  to  get  to  the  tea  and  meeting  of  the  Flower  Girls'  Mission  without 
harm ;  **  deep,  deep  disappointment  had  I  not  gone  there,  for  my  interest 
in  their  welfare  is  very  warm."  One  canse  of  deep  regret  was :  "  obliged 
to  send  excuse  to  my  costermongers — ^was  veiy  seyerely  depressed." 

July  10th. — On  Wednesday  to  Joseph  Hoare's  at  Hampstead,  to  meet  London 
City  Missionaries :  thankful,  yery  thankful,  that  I  was  able  to  go.  On  Thursday, 
to  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  to  distribute  flower  prizes  ;  and  to^ay  to  Mansion 
House,  for  first  Anniversary  of  a  Society  for  protection  of  children  against 
cruelty.    What  a  suooession  of  mercies  I 

The  last  working  days  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  spent  in  labour  and 
prayer  for  young  children.  In  a  London  evening  paper  there  had  appeared 
a  series  of  terrible  articles,  purporting  to  give  an  exact  account  of  horrible 
cruelties  and  shameful  Wrongs  perpetrated  on  young  and  innocent  girls- 
For  years  past  the  subject,  in  one  form  and  another,  had  been  laid  upon  his 
heart,  and  had  cost  him  many  days  and  nights  of  anxious  thought.  Thus  on 
July  the  aOth,  1880,  he  had  supported  "  a  strong  Bill,  almost  a  fearful  Bill, 
and  Capable,  no  doubt,  of  enormous  abuse,"  to  prohibit  little  girls  under 
fourteen  from  living  m  houses  of  ill-fame.  In  1881  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  dealing  witii  "  an  abomination,  one  beyond  the  power  of  description  for 
atrocity,  or  of  sentiment  to  feel  it — the  trade  with  Brussels  in  English  and 
Irish  girls."  In  1883  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Bill  for 
Protection  of  Young  Girls,  '*  from  the  organised  habitual  conspiracy,  so  to 
speak,  against  them  by  the  men  who  nightly  watch  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  lay  their  snares  for  the  poor  young  things  as  they  return  home 
long  after  dark."  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  "  defeated  upon  an  amend- 
ment  to  protect  helpless  women  and  defenceless  girls  from  insults  and 
dangers  in  the  streets."  Again,  in  1884  he  made  a  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  "  in  aid  of  a  new  society  for  protection  of  children  against  cruelty." 

When  the  latest  phase  of  the  subject  was  revealed,  he  was  almost  heart- 
broken that  he  had  not  strength  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  these  poor 
children.  It  was  not  long  before  that,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  he  had 
said :  '*  When  I  feel  age  creeping  on  me  and  know  I  must  soon  die — ^I  hope  it 
is  not  wrong  to  say  it — but  I  cannot  hear  to  leave  the  world  with  all  the 
misery  in  vt." 

But  the  set  time  had  come.  A  troublesome  complaint,  which  had  pro- 
duced great  weakness,  made  rest  and  change  of  air  indispensable,  and  towards 
the  end  of  Jtdy  he  left  London  for  ever. 

The  following  are  the  final  entries  in  the  Diary: — 

July  25th. — ^No  entries— great  anxiety  of  state  of  health.  In  some  instances 
dejeoUon  terrible,  overwhelmed  by  anxiety  and  labour  on  the  matter  of  this 
Lunacy  business,  which,  coming  on  me  in  midst  of  this  horrible  depression,  was 
almost  too  much  for  me.    Oct  through  it  at  last,  by  G^od's  mercy  and  goodness. 

X  X  2 
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Went  to  Home  Olffioe  to  aee  Cxosb  on  those  fearful  nvelatloiis  in  PmU  Ma". 
Gazette;  oat  last  nigfht  to  House  of  Lords,  for  half  an  hoar,  to  see  SalisimjT  cc 
the  same  subject.  Last  night  yery  good,  and  this  morning  things  look  ^tll 
We  propose,  God  willing,  to  go  to  Folkestone  to-daj.  Oh,  maj  the  air  of  'Sz 
plaoe  be  blessed  to  mj  reooyery  1 

July  28th —Folkestone,  12,  Clifton  Gardens.  Arriyed  here  on  Satuiday,  STiL 
Most  fayourable  journey,  God  be  praised.  Sunday :  the  heat  exceesiTe,  stroi* 
wind  from  east ;  suffered  terribly  the  whole  day ;  depression  eactreme.  T6-d^j 
somewhat  better.  I  am  yery  thankful  for  it.  Now  I  suffier  from,  cold,  ^• 
changeable  is  the  weather 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  a  reasonable  hope  might  be  entertained  that  Id* 
life  would  be  spared  for  some  years  to  come.  For  h  fortnight  after  bis 
arriyal  he  was  able  to  get  out  in  a  Bath  chidr,  but  his  increasing  weakness, 
first  of  all  eyidenced  by  a  heayy  fall  in  his  room  while  crossing  it,  Munpell^-i 
him  to  remain  much  indoors.  With  the  least  sign,  howeyer,  of  reionuiir 
health  came  returning  energy,  and  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  mnninf 
risks  from  exposure  that  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  changes  of  tb* 
weather  which,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  were  sudden  and  treachero-.* 
He  took  a  chill,  irhich  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  left  Inng.  Then  i: 
became  morally  certain  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 

Free  from  great  distressing  pain;  with  consciousness  perfectly  ckar. 
surrounded  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  whom  he  loyed  with  an  nntold  ani 
untellable  loye ;  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  death,  unshaken  in  faith,  and  is 
full  assurance  of  hope,  he  calmly  waited  the  end. 

In  a  cheerful  room  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  on  a  pleasant  laim 
shaded  with  trees,  and  with  the  great  wide  sea  beyond  it,  tlie  small  bed  b*' 
had  brought  with  him  was  placed,  and  here  his  last  days  were  spent.  He 
could  step  from  his  room  to  the  balcony  and  drink  in  the  life-giTing-  air 
which  he  so  much  enjoyed,  and  on  bright  days  could  look  across  the  sea  td 
the  white  clifEs  of  sunny  France.  Yery  solemn  and  yery  beautifnl  was  th«* 
calm  of  the  eyening  tide,  and  yery  sacred  was  that  chamber,  in  which  tb? 
prayer  was  constantly  breathed,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'* 

During  the  interyal  which  elapsed,  he  used  to  ask  his  daughters  and  Iih 
yalet — whicheyer  happened  to  be  present — ^to  read  to  him  portions  of  th^ 
Bible  he  named  to  them.  Eyery  morning  he  begged  that  the  twenty-thi^il 
Psalm — that  short  cry  of  hope,  beginning,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  :  1 
shall  not  want " — might  be  read  to  him. 

He  was  to  the  last  yery  anxious  that  the  letters  which  still  came  to  him 
should  be  answered,  and  he  used  to  dictate  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Templemor^. 
the  replies  he  wished  to  be  sent. 

The  yery  last  matter  of  actual  business  which  he  attended  to,  was  the 
filling  up  of  the  Hying  of  Shaftesbury  (of  which  he  was  patron),  and  mud 
care  and  thought  were  bestowed  by  him  on  the  appointment. 

One  natural  source  of  regret,  and  the  only  earthly  matter  which  seemed 
to  trouble  hun,  was  that  he  should  die  away  from  home :  "  in  a  lodging- 


had  Ukea  too  etrong  a  bold  upon  Um.  It  ms,  hofrerer,  a  eooree  of  jj7»tific»- 
tion  for  )iim  to  know  that  faia  last  wishes  would  be  faithfully  respeeted,  and 
tbat  his  remains  would  rest  at  St.  Oiles's  b«eide  tboae  of  Ub  belored  wife 
and  danghters,  in  the  bnrial-place  of  his  fathera. 

When  a  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Weatminster  was  read  to  him,  in  which 
a  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  proposed,  he  said,  in  a  low  but 
firm  Toioe,  "No— St.  Giles's— St.  Giles's!" 

In  the  Ba«rad  chamber  where  he  lay.  foUj  consinons  that  the  end  was 
tiear,  one  of  his  sons,  come  from  Switierland,  where  he  was  tending  a  loved 
one  in  her  sioknees  to  whom  be  had  to  return,  knelt  before  him  at  his 
lildding,  and  received  his  parting  blesdng,  as  the  old  patriansh  lud  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  bade  him  "good-t^"  and  breathed  a  prajer;  there  other  of 
hia  eons  and  dan^ters  saw,  da;  hj  day,  the  beantj-  of  boUness,  the  grandeur 
of  the  triumph  of  faith.  There  one  who  came  to  lud  him  farewell,  heard 
irorda  like  these :  "  I  am  in  the  bands  of  God ;  the  erer-Iilessed  Jehovah ;  in 
His  bands  alone.    Tee,  in  His  keeping,  with  Him  alone." 

Then  came  a  day,  the  first  day  of  October,  when  the  ann  was  shining  in 
inAridian  splendour,  flooding  his  chamber  with  the  li^t  he  lored  so  well. 
Hie  futbfnl  vslet.  Goldsmith,  handed  him  something,  which  be  received 
trith  the  words,  "Thank  yon."  Theee  were  bis  last  words.  And  then  a  few 
ininntes  later,  folly  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  he  passed,  without  pain  or 
sigb  or  stmggle,  into  the  ineffable  light. 

A  week  later  a  pitun,  dosed  hearse,  devoid  of  all  the  abowa  of  grief, 
moved  away  from  the  door  of  bis  house  in  Groevenor  Square,  followed  by  five 
monming  coaches  and  a  few  private  carriages  and  hack  cabs — as  simple  a 
fnner&l  procession  as  ever  marked  the  pnbllo  obsequies  of  a  great  man.  It 
needed  not  the  pomp  of  any  earthly  pageant  to  do  iiim  honoar.  Flowers — 
sent  by  poor  and  rich  alike,  completely  filling  the  large  room  from  which  the 
body  had  been  removed — formed  the  only  and  the  most  fitting  display. 
There  were  thousands  assemliled  in  Grosvenor  Square,  whose  hearts  were 
heavT,  and  whose  ejea  were  red  with  weeping  for  the  best  friend  the  poor 


•aat,  at  river  aide  of  the  street,  were  depntatioiu  from  the  Homes  u 
Relages  and  TruniDg-Bhips,  from  the  Coetermongera'  Sociel;,  from  ISiMMt 
and  Charities,  each  with  their  craped  bannere  emblanmed  with  sach  won 
as  these :  "  Naked  and  ye  clothed  Ife,"  "  A  stranger  and  je  took  Ue  in 
Bands  of  music,  plajiug  "The  Dead  Miroh"  in  Saul,  were  ranged  : 
iuterrals,  and  aa  the  procesuon  passed,  these,  heading  the  depotaUons,  b 
in  and  marched  towards  the  Abbej. 

Raretj,  if  ever,  hsd  there  been  each  a  cowpanj  assembled  in  Weetminit 
Abbe  J  as  on  that  day.  Bojalt  j  was  represented ;  the  Chorcb,  both  Hona 
of  Parliament,  diplomaej,  monicipal  power,  society,  ware  represented;  b 
the  real  eignificanoe  of  that  enormous  gathering,  filling  everj  inch  of  spac 
lay  in  the  spontanaoos  homage  of  the  thonsanda  of  men  and  women  repi 
senting  all  that  was  powerful  for  good  in  the  whole  land.  The  Abbej  w 
full  of  mounierB,  Never  before,  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  had  the 
been  brought  together,  at  one  time,  in  one  place,  and  with  one  aoconl, 
many  workers  for  the  common  good,  impelled  by  a  deep  and  tender  sympatl 
in  a  common  loss.  For  no  other  num  in  Eugland,  or  in  the  world,  conld  sa 
an  assembly  have  been  gathered  together. 

WbUe  the  coffin  stood  under  the  lantern  of  the  ehnioh,  bnried  beoea 
masses  of  eiquiaite  wreaths — the  offering  of  the  Crown  Princesa  of  Oennai 
resting  beside  the  "  Loving  tribute  from  the  Flower  Qirls  of  London," — stroi 
men  wept,  as  they  gazed  on  the  sea  of  nptnmed  faces,  and  every  face  betxv 
traces  of  sorrow. 

At  no  moment  was  the  solemnity  deeper  than  when,  after  the  grand  c 
music  of  Pnrcell  and  Croft  had  ceased,  and  the  sweet  words  of  Chriati 
joy  and  the  strong  words  of  Christian  confidence  in  the  Bnrial  Servioe  h: 
been  uttered,  that  vast  congre^»tion  joined  in  singing  Charles  Wesle] 

"  Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing 
With  those  to  glory  gone, 
For  all  the  servants  of  our  King 
In  earth  and  heaven  are  one." 

Tears  were  b  the  trembling  voices  i  and  the  faltering  note*  told  he 
profound  was  the  sorrow. 

Then,  when  the  Bean  had  pronoimccd  the  Benediction,  the  ooffin  w 

■lowly  boniQ  ftway,  to  be  taken  to  its  final  resting-place  in  St.  Giles's  Ghnrc 

Ax  the  hgftrse  moved  from  the  Abbey,  the  band  of  the  Costermongei 

Teuperaoo^  ^j^iety  playing  the  hymn,  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  a  po 

Ubounng  ^         ^\\y  tattered  garments,  but  with  a  piece  of  crape  sewed  i 

^'^''oo^yV^^fA  to  one  who  stood  bedde  Um.  and  with  a  ehokuis  vol 
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said,  "  Ova  Earl's  gone !    Qod  A'mi^hty  kno¥r8  lie  lored  tts,  and  we  loved 
him.    We  shan't  see  his  likes  again !  ** 

It  was  but  one  tribute  of  ten  thousand  paid  that  daj-  to  the  friend  of  the 
poor. 

Next  day  in  the  little  chnrch  of  St.  Giles's,  in  the  presence  of  sons  and 
daughters  and  personal  friends,  the  Dorset  and  Wiltshire  tenantry,  and  the 
servants  of  the  household,  the  "  good  Earl "  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  ancestral 
burying-place,  beside  the  faithful  and  loving  wife  and  the  gentle  daughters 
he  loved  so  tenderly. 

Yery  touching  and  impressive  was  the  singing  of  the  final  hymn  that 
closed  the  simple  service : — 

**  Now  the  labourer*B  task  is  o'er, 
Now  the  battle-day  is  past ; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping." 

The  plain  tablet,  as  delineated  at  the  end  of  this  book,  has  since  been 
placed  in  the  village  church  where  he  sleeps.  The  shape,  the  inscription,  and 
the  texts,  all  comply  with  directions  which  he  left  behind  him  in  a  private 
note.  

"  My  Lords,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  memorable  speech  in  1885 
upon  the  political  situation,  "  the  social  reforms  of  the  last  century  have  not 
been  mainly  due  to  the  Liberal  party.  They  have  been  due  mainly  to  the 
influence,  character,  and  perseverance  of  one  man — Lord  Shaftesbury." 

**  That,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  in  endorsing  this  eloquent  tribute,  "  is,  t 
believe,  a  very  true  representation  of  the  facts."  How  true,  this  story  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  life,  as  told  in  his  Diaries,  will  to  some  extent  prove. 

It  was  a  life  for  which  the  nation  must  ever  remain  grateful — a  life  which 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  the  country.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  order  of  men  who,  inspired  by  his  example,  and  infected  by  his 
enthusiasm,  followed  and  still  follow  in  his  footsteps.  His  life  moved 
steadily  along  in  one  undeviating  course,  everything  being  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  self-imposed  work  he  had  imdertaken,  and  nothing  attempted 
but  in  an  earnest  and  religious  spirit.  There  was  never  any  halting  or 
hesitation  in  his  opinions  or  purposes.  Once  satisfied  that  a  cause  needed 
help  and  that  it  filled  a  place  unoccupied,  he  went  "  straight  onward  "  with 
it,  never  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  He  was  intensely  practical^ 
and,  above  all  things,  an  honest  worker  and  a  setter  of  othei-s  to  work ;  he 
did  not  say  to  them  "  Gro,"  but  "  Gome  with  me,"  laying  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  abundant  mutual  intercourse  is  the  very  life  of  practical  uuity.  Thus  he 
became  the  ordained  counsellor  of  others,  the  inspirer  of  their  activity,  their 
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referee  in  &nrj  dlScnltf ,  the  aaggetftat  of  new  moremants.  He  tmts'  BtoaJ 
aloof  from  tay  good  work,  by  whonuoerer  proposed,  nor  from  anj  feUoa- 
worker,  however  hnmble ;  and  he  was  m  ready  to  lead  an  anpopnlar  is  t 
popular  eauae.  A  man  of  amgrilar  unselfishneM,  of  rare  det«niun«ti(»,  pn- 
BBTennee,  and  eonragpe,  with  an  nn fulling  perception  of  ri^ht  and  ■wnag,  aod 
B  wise  and  far-resobing  sagacitj,  he  had  one  single  um  and  porpose— to  i 
good.  That  nndannted  courage,  that  bnming  seal,  that  tender  sTinpilhj.  tU 
sprang  from  deep-rooted  uonTietiona  of  the  dnties  and  responsibilitira  of  iif^ 
aa  revealed  in  the  Hoi;  Scripturea.  His  name  waa  the  pasaword  of  a  eta.'* 
among  all  the  Christians  of  Europe ;  he  insjured  uiirersal  coofidenoe  by  thr 
pnritj  of  his  personal  character,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  aeeoiaej  and 
at^comnlation  of  his  knowledge ;  and  he  won  affection  ereiywhere  bj  toon. 
by  looks,  by  geaturee ;  b;  little  acts  of  kindness  recurring  daily  and  hoarir 
From  first  to  last  he  was  a  reliable  man ;  it  was  known  where  he  yna  to  b: 
found  on  every  moral,  social,  and  religiona  question,  and  that  he  ooold  nerer 
be  entrapped  into  the  advocacy  of  anything  that  was  not  good,  to  gntitj  \ite 
claims  of  friends  or  the  interests  of  party.  Hia  whole  life  waa  a  call  to 
others  to  stand  fast,  to  qnit  themBelrea  like  men,  and  to  be  strong.  H( 
laid  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  his  country  and  cansed  it  to  beat  with  reririn^ 
life.  "  When  the  ear  heard  him  it  blessed  him,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him  it 
gave  witness  to  him,  becanse  he  delivered  the  poor  lliat  cried,  and  the  father- 
less and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  waa  ready 
to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he  oansed  the  widow's  heart  to  sing'  for  joy.  He 
was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  was  he  to  the  lame.    He  was  a  father  to  the 

His  work  lives  on  in  ita  fruits,  and  it  will  live  for  ever,  and  he,  brine- 
dead,  yet  speaks  in  lives  inspired  by  his  examiile,  and  made  bright  and 
beautifnl  and  useful  and  happy  by  his  toil.  A  whole  generation  of  childrea 
has  risen  up  to  call  him  blessed,  and  a  generation  is  rising,  among  whom, 
influenced  by  his  life,  will  be  found  many  to  adopt,  as  the  motto  <J  tbar 
lives,  the  motto  of  bis  family — 

LovB.  Sbkvb. 
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Tmb  following  is  a  list  of  Religions  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  represented 

hy  Deputations  at  the  Memorial  Service,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Thursday, 

October  8th,  1885,  with  all  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  more  or  less 

directly  connected. 

Pall  Bbabbbs. 


JoHif  Maogbegob, 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Shoeblacks  Brigadea 
H.  B.  Williams, 

Beligions  Tract  Society. 

King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 
Gbobgb  Williams, 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
W.  J.  Obsman, 

Costermongers'  Mission. 


Joseph  Q,  Gent, 

Bagged  School  Union. 
William  Williams, 

National    Befnges    and    Training 

Ships. 
Geobge  Holland, 

Gteorge  Yard  Bagged  ^ohooL 
J.  M.  Wetlland, 

London  City  Miflsion. 


Representatiyb  Committbb. 

Mji.  Gbobgb  Williams,  Chairman. 
Baboness  Bubdett-Goutts. 


Mb.  Joseph  G.  Gent. 
Mb.  H.  B.  Williams. 
Mb.  Wm.  Williams. 
Mb.  £.  J.  Kennedy. 
Mb.  J.  P.  Gent. 


Genebal  Davidson. 

Bev.  John  Shabp,  M Ju 

Mb.  W.  J.  Obsman. 

Mb.  J.  M.  Wetlland. 

Bey.  Pbebendabt  Billing,  B.A. 

Mb.  Bichabd  Tubneb. 

Mb.  B.  J.  CuBTis. 


Mb.  John  Kibjc,  Jffon,  Secretary, 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Ragg^  School  Union. 
London  City  Mission. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
National  Bef  ages  and  Training  Ships. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Ghoroh  Miflsionair  Society. 
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Cripples'  Home. 
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Intenifttioiial  Poaoe  Assooiaiion. 

St.  George  the  Martyr  Mission. 

King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 

Bfr.  Peache*B  Ohnrch  Training  College, 
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London  Presbytery  Church  of  Eng- 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Stafford  Booms. 

Consrregational  School  at  Caterham. 

Stockwell  Orphanage. 

British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Boyal  Association  in  Aid  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Female  Orphan  Home. 

Society  for  Widows  of  Medical  Men. 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

Sailors'  Welcome  Home. 

Provident  Surgical  Appliance  Society. 

National  Cripple  Boys'  Home. 
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Home  for  Consumptive  Girls. 
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Ogle  Mews  Bagged  School. 

National  Temperance  Lea£^e. 
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Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment 
of  Women. 

Bomsey  Corporation  Charity. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Persecuted 
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Juvenile  Sunday  Union. 

Young   Men's  Christian  Association, 
Graoechurch  Street 
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ChieheHer    and    Arethnta    Training 

Ships. 
Oirls'   Home ;    Ealing   and   Sudbury 

National  Homes. 
Shoeblacks :  Central  Beds. 
King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 
Field  Lane  Industrial  Schools. 


Flower  Girls'  Mission. 

Cripples'  Home. 

Home  for  Little  Boys. 

George  Yard  Bagged  Schools. 

King  Edward  Bagged  Schools. 
I    One  Tun  Bagged  School 
'    Costermongers'  Societies  and  Clubs. 
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Maria  MlUia,  a  taitfatnl  piiru,  U,  K  ■> 

tCvlbOTQDgh,  Dnka  of,  U 


Hanrin,  Hr.  r.  D.,  and  tk*  Odoird  Addnn, 

Z71 
'■  «■•  Chain,"  43S  rt  pauiia 
If  >f  KHtiwa.  iU  <1  p  >niiii 
Mif,  Ur.  J/Boireii.  g;b 
Mainootb  College,  SMi    Endomoeiit^    Bill, 

32iij  the  Oraat,  8U,  S31 
Ha^,  Ladj,  eet 
IfaaiiDAlia,  Hr-,  pardoaedi  VS 
U'Caul,  Bat.  Alai.,  IH,  W 
H'Colloch,  John  Banuar,  89 
MoXlialne,  I>r..«74 
■  'RauchUn,  t>anla1,  Ml 
Kedld,  Onsd  DJks  of,  IQ 
Mohemet  AU,  l«t— 170 
Malbouna   j^rd,  lOS,  109,  lit,  US,  U8, »; 

tfnmSmU  ^Tha  Aibln-Coopan,  17 

limiMoano/'  '  Yl  The,*73 
SS^^ikP'i^Bg  Bdl,  The.  ATS 
^SfCcfi*?™    ^""'"lon  for  Earl, 


Muiownen'ijoiBml^aoiiDfliiqoiEy,  87j  ivpc 

IGlkii^iH^  Manifeato,  W 
■Ilia  and  taetorin  In  ladia,  ns 
lfilloii,Oaaiiuof,4U 
Usaa.  CUldno  U.  78, 77,  78,  IM ;  inail 
CommtiaiaB,  tOi  diacilaaiiraa,  Xxl— S< 
ipiaa  ol  CoUkpr?  Bill.  138,  iK; 
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iCranbonc,  9 
3,a33,n« 


If  upoleoa  m.,  4W,  508.  «» 

Numitb,  Daiid.  and  the  atj  Ximo^  ISl 

NBtional  Defsnwi  Bill,  *S3 

Nitioml  educadoD,  Si;b«iiB  ot,  HI 

l^atlODBlpTajor  and  natioiiaJ  thaaka^Tt 

NaUcnal  School  Sodatr.  107 
NaoriDO,  Battle  of,  41 
Keedlawoaan,  Dtgtivaaad.  989,  US.  Sl« 
NcKTO  alaTerr,  4€0:  propoaad  addr«a  to  1 

tHmmotA<mrlr»,tK 
Naolon,  GW,  089  :  iia  cTvod,  SM 
Keatonaa  CbriaCiaoa,  Maaaacrc  of,  IBS-  W 
Neo  Zanlasd,  Boaisa  in,  SM 
KeirbatUe  AMn,  1«1 
Hewbr,  l« 
Mswoaatla,  DDka  «f,  and  tha  CifBaan  ■■• 

Nawman,  Dr.  J.  H.,  100,  SO? 

Nevapapan,  "  Burking  "  natam  of,  ttB 

Nlce,Sr^nlat,lal 

NI«htB<fagaf«theDeatItata,KI,  MT 
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NomaiilHr,  Lmd,  196 

HorChiimborlaiid,  Dake  and  DnobeM  of,  147 

NoTel  praotioe,  A«  268 

Nuisanoee  BemoTal  Act,  The,  906 

Nnremberg,  275 

OMtler,  Mr.  B.,  US,  163, 887,  879, 696 

Oath  of  alloiniuice,  887,  732 

Oban.  144 

O'ConneU,  Daniel.  84, 120.  238, 826,  878, 879 

O'Connor,  Feargns,  233,  900 

fficinmonloiil  Coonoil,  74S 

Ohio.  Biihop  of,  674 

"OUTerTw&L'iaO 

Open-air  preaching,  723 

Opening  of  Mnsenms  on  Sondagra,  782, 768 

OperatiTea  of  England,  Addreaa  to  the,  87, 
194;  preaentation  to  the  Connteaa  of 
Sbafteabuiy,  568 

OpemtiTea  of  Lancaahire,  186,  338 

Opiom  trade.  The,  238 ;  with  China.  248 ;  aa  a 
revenne  for  India.  849 ;  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, 251 ;  and  the  Bible,  252 ;  effeot  on 
the  Chineae,  2S5 ;  death  of  an  able  ally, 
812;  further  debates  in  Parliament  on. 
53S-^M0,  541,  725 

Ortman,  Mr.  W.  J.,  645^  666,  685,  686,  725 

Ostend,  Port  of,  877 

Oatcaata'  raating-plaoe,  2 

Overloaded  ahipa,  673^  674 

Oxford  and  the  Traotariana,  206 

Oxford,  hia  attempted  morder  of  the  Queen, 
158 

Mr.,  defends  needlewomen,  285 
^•on.  Sir  John,  515 

Palestine,  Coloniaation  of,  168, 197 

Palmeraton,  Ladj.  152.  508,  509,  605,  687 

Palmaraton.  Lord,  122,  139, 152, 167,  171 ;  de- 
fenda  the  Jews,  279 ;  opposea  the  Ameers, 
288 ;  defences  of  the  coast,  322 ;  resigns, 
452 ;  Board  of  Health,  480;  famous  repiv 
to  SootAh  memorialists,  485 ;  Sweeps  Bill, 
494 ;  forms  a  Cabinet,  500,  531,  558 ;  offers 
Shamibury  a  aeat,  500 ;  Sanitary  Com- 
miaaion,  505;  Church  appointmenta,  507, 
606—612;  life  peerofrea,  518 ;  popularity 
of,  540;  offers  the  Garter.  576;  illness 
of  Prince  Consort,  577;  iriendship  for 
Shaftesbnry,  582;  illness,  599;  career, 
600 :  closinir  scenes  and  death,  602—604 ; 
eneioies.  603;  funeral  at  Westminater, 
604  ;  reflections.  605 ;  statoe  to,  631 

Panmnre,  Lord.  120^  508— 501 

Papal  agKreaaion.  Feeling  againat,  430,  485 ; 
action  of  Catholioa  and  Puaeyitea,  482~ 
435 

Papifcl  Bull,  A,  429 

Paper  Duty  BilUi,  568 

Papiste  and  Positivists.  436 

Paris  International  Kxhibition,  687 

Parish  cbnrch  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  17 ; 
register  of,  17 

Pairishes,  Sub-division  of,  409 

Parisian  Sundnys,  582 

Parke's  funeral,  43 

Parlef ,  Peter.  156 

Pastoral  Aid  Society  (fMChnreh  Pastoral  Aid 
Society) 

Patriotism  and  the  Go«pel,  41 

Patronage,  First  bit  of,  68 

Pauper  hinatica,  51— 64,  579 

Payue.  Mr.,  Assist  ant.  Judge,  642,  643 

Peace  of  Villafranca,  561 

Peace  r^joidnga  in  1856, 585 


Peokham  Aqrlna.  816 

Peel.  Sir  Bobert,  85;  forma  a  Cabinet,  106; 
reaignation,  112;  again  Prtmier,12B— 131; 
a  miaunderatanding,  189 ;  appointments, 
189-191;  the  new  Oibinee,  195;  Iriah 
difficulty,  239,  806.  907,  843;  attempted 
aaaaasination  of,  241 ;  a  Cabinet  of  dolls. 
819 :  Com  Laws,  334 ;  resignation,  937 ; 
abolition  or  nroteotion,  837  s  a  convert  to 
Free-trade,  838;  defence  of  the  change. 
812 ;  aoddent  to  and  death  of,  427 ;  eology 
on,  428;  funeral  of,  428 

"  Peeler,"  Dwivation  of,  74 

Peerages  to  mercantile  men,  586 

Peers  for  life,  507.  586 

People's  Pork  at  Halifax,  551 

PenpaieUe  schoolmaaters,  475 

Permanent  refnges,  467 

Perponcher,  M.,  475 

J^erseention  of  Jews  in  Bussia,  731 

Persecution  of  the  Madiat,  457 ;  mission  Iron 
England,  457 

Persigrny,  Count,  on  Italian  unity,  558 

Peter  Parley,  156 

Petter,  Mr.  G.  W.,  714, 715 

Philanthropy  and  Harrow  Hill,  25 

Philistines  in  the  Cabinet,  36 

Philosophy,  Fanciful  errors  of,  41 

Piracy  m  Chinese  waters.  Alleged,  597 

Pisa,  102 

Place-hunters,  Political,  507 

Plains  of  Sharon,  168 

Ple<^,  Burial-place  of  the,  17 

PlimsoU,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  British  seamen, 
678.674 

Polioe  Acts.  The,  78 

Polish  insurrection.  The,  579—581 

Polish  refugee,  A.  483 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  200 

Poor  Laws,  74 

Poor  man's  friend.  The.  26 

Poor,  The,  847:  their  sufferings,  45i;  dis- 
placement of,  by  building  improvements, 
4^ ;  in  Paris,  423,  424;  in  London,  466 

Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Papaciy.  865 

Popery,  Progress  of,  127 

Poppy,  Cultivation  of,  252 

Popularity  of  Bagged  Schoola,  355 

Portal,  Mias,  and  Bagge«l  Schoola,  421,  767 

Portrait  by  Sir  JohnMillais,  700 

Portraita  and  their  story,  748 

Potato  blight,  884,  380 

Poulet-Thompson.  Mr.  (Lord  Sydenham), 
115, 116 

Ponlett.  Lord  W.,  504 

Practical  Chriatianlty,  174 

Prague,  271 

Prayer,  418;  ita  efficacy,  585;  for  the  dead, 
495 

Preaching,  Engliah,  476 :  in  bimplicity,  522 ; 
manner  and  style  of,  741 

Preaching  smooth  things,  529 

Precious  letter,  A,  416 ;  a  comment  thereon, 
417 

Press,  "  Burking  "  system  of  the,  485 

Prince  Consort,  IM;  Collieries  Bill,  229;  the 
poor,  352, 894 ;  Labourers'  Friend  Society, 
to4— 897,  411;  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1851,  428,  437;  the  Madiai,  457;  iUneas 
snd  death.  576-578 

Prinos  of  Wales,  208 ;  national  thanksgiving 
for  recovery  of,  661 

Print- Works  Bill  and  women  and  children, 
4S0 

Private  Innotio  asyliuna  (fM  Lnnacj) 
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Priyy  Ck>imofl,  Committee  of,  182 

Progreee  of  inventioap,  75 

Prophecies  of  the  Bible,  178,  828,  455 

Protection  in  1851,  458 

Protection  of  the  poor,  S ;  of  girU,  771 

Protestant  Alliance,  458 

Protestant  Defence  Committee  and  its  work, 

464 
Protestantism  and  Beligioos  Liberty,  580 
Prot«8taDti8m,  in  Torkey,  198 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 93 ;  on  the  Continent,  476;  in  France, 
489—181 
Protheroe  Smith,  Dr.,  002,  003 
Public  Health  Act,  397 ;  benefits  of,  S54 
PubUc  Worship  Bill,  Uniformity  of,  830,  681, 

681—684 
Punch,  Bidicnle  of.  383 ;  "  No  Popery,'*  434 
Posey,  Dr.,  99 ;  doctrines,  201,  206 ;  corre* 
spondence,  210,  211,  248;  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  323 :  eorv-pUieet  at  Oxford,  323  f 
snnporters  of,  824  ;  reconciliation  with, 
592,  583;  in  harness,  639,  640;  death,  735 

Quaker  letters,  491 

Quakers.  The,  and  Lord  Ashley,  333 

Queen  of  Society,  The,  1A2 

Queen  Pomare,  of  Tahiti,  288,  289 

Queen  Victoria,  Her  Majesty,  125;  bedchamber 
question,  129 ;  the  nonsehold,  130 ;  coro- 
nation, 154,  155 :  marriage,  155 ;  attempts 
upon  her  life,  158,  23i),  411 ;  visits  to,  125, 
130,  315,  894,  407  ;  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  576-578 ;  death  of  Lady  Shaftes- 
bury, 667 

Radicalism  in  England,  38. 118, 156 

Bagged  Schools,  269  ;  Charles  Dickens  on, 
120,  260;  the  Union,  261,  347;  Mr.  S.  B. 
Starey,  its  founder,  348 ;  first  President, 
849 ;  Mr.  Locke,  Hon.  Secretary,  349 : 
school  meetings,  350,  851 ;  additional 
schools,  856 :  Roger  Miller  at  Broad  wall, 
383,  384 ;  Toluntary  emigration,  897,  415 ; 
hospital  f^yHtem,  399  ;  Government  grant, 
401,  415 ;  address  to  emigrants,  401 ;  boys 
in  the  colonies,  4i>2  ;  young  thieves,  4U3 ; 
an(>cdotes  of  the  boys,  403;  a  precious 
letter,  416  ;  bequests,  419 ;  donation  from 
the  Queen,  419 ;  French  Protestants.  424 ; 
Great  Exhibition  and  the,  487 ;  progress 
of  the,  466  ;  gutter  childreu,  466 ;  zeal  ot 
teachers,  466 ;  a  presentation,  567 ;  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  and  the,  633;  Board 
Schools  and,  643 ;  death  of  an  old  friend 
of,  6i2,  643 ;  comment  on  the,  660 ;  flower 
shows  in  connection  with  the,  676,  677; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spnrifeon  and  the,  707—709 ; 
Gporge  Yard,  709 ;  presentation  t-o  the 
President,  7-<:0 ;  the  Que  Tnn  School,  734 ; 
school  workers,  747,  740 ;  girls  and  tiieir 
patron,  752 

Raglan,  Loi*d.  496,  499,  504,  685 

Raikes,  Robert,  159 ;  statue  of,  718 

Railway  mania  in  England,  15,  330 

Railway,  Opening  ot  London  and  Birmlngw 
ham,  l^ 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  856 

Ranyard,  Mrs.,  711 

Rationalism  in  England,  206 

Kati8>)Ou,  Visit  to,  275 

Rav<  UM worth  Castle,  147 

Rod  devr,  146 

Be«ve,  Canon  J.  W.,  706 

^'ora  Bill,  The,  66.  70,  80,  557,  616-618; 
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Reform  League  prooenloiiy  619 

Reformation,  the  battle  of,  2:)6 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Umon,  753 

Reformitory  work  in  London,  469 

Reforms  at  Wim  borne  St.  Oiles,  4ffi- 

Refnge  for  the  Homeless.  2,  615 

Refuses  and  industrial  claoes,  467 

Regukttion  of  mills  and  far-tories  in  tsdia,  713 

Relief  of  the  Clexgy  Bill.  690 

Religion  the  basis  of  Govemmant,  St;  i&fn- 
tioe,  39.  56 ;  in  Cbxxm.  477.  476 ;  of  t& 
futore,  526 

Religious  aetivitv  in  1846,  358 

Religions  and  Philaathropic 

senttd  at  Westmiuat-r.  777 — 780 

Religious  liberty  in  France,  489;  in  E&glasd, 
510 

Beligtons  question  In  sehoola,  644,  962 

Religions  Services  in  theatre,  563 — 566 

Religious  views,  Unpopnl^r,  519—590 

Belitnons  Worship  Bill.  511,  512  ;  opposed  %j 
the  Hisho|ia.  512--515.  544  ;  Arehtii^  .p 
Tait's  BUI.  5U 

Reminiacences  of  Harrow,  22,  25 

Renan's  **  Vie  de  J^sus,"  591 

Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  3^ 

••  Repeal  Year,"  The,  239,  264 

Republic  of  Scm  Marino,  96 

Ret>nblicani8m,  Progress  of,  481 

Reschid  Pasha,  167 

Rescuers  at  W'Ork,  2 

Reverence  and  true  religion,  726 

Revified  Version  of  the  Bible,  611,  64S.  733 

Revival  gatherings,  <i88 

Revival  of  Convocation,  463 

Revolution  in  France,'SS0 ;  in  Cliina.  477 

Rewards  to  sgricnltniaS  labourers,  484 

Riots  in  1829,  73 

B«pon  Cathedral.  148 

Ritualism,  and  its  votaries,  618 — 619  ;  <^er^riil 
vestments,  625,  626  ;  Royal  CoBimi&a.ii 
appointed,  627 

"  Rob  Roy  "  and  the  Shoeblacks.  437 

Rock  borne.  Village  of.  8 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  aifairs  of  Scinde,  2^;  Ta 
Hours  Hill,  30O,  310,  367 :  violent  sre>  -. 
302;  an  apology,  874;  defeated  at  B^\k 
382  ;  foreign  policy,  4^ ;  Anti-papal  Tiuvt^ 
Bill,  434 ;  Crimean  War  motaon,  4i'9 

Roman  Catholicism,  30,  47,  60^  4ae8— 43n,  4-K 
501 

Roman  proflJga^,  59 

Rome,  a  visit  to,  96—99 

Rookery  of  St  Giles,  848 

Roseucath,  on  the  Clvde,  428,  705 

Rossie  Priory,  866,  386 

Rosslvn  Castle,  140 

Round  table  at  St.  OUes's  House.  16 

Roundell  Palmer,  Mr.,  207 

Rous.  Admiral,  183.  300 

Rotatory  chair  in  asylums,  50 

Rotterdam  and  its  fair,  863 

Rowland  Hill,  the  Rev..  235 

Rowton  Castle,  40,  126 

Royal  Titles  BiU,  The,  698 

Rugby  and  Eton,  315 

Russell,  Lord  John  (Earl  Russell).  112,  11^. 
opium  trade,  256;  tbeAmeersofScinde.  .:^S. 
379 ;  Irish  Church,  306  ;  def enoelast  sr.i:« 
of  the  coast,  322;  a  convert  to  alxilitioa 
of  Com  Laws,  335  ;  supports  the  T«-o 
Hours  Bill,  295,  340-842,  378 ;  laitr  oi.  1 
Church,  865;  education,  381 ;  the  Pr  uc< 
and  the  poor,  395 ;  subdivision  of  nm>l't  v 
406 ;  Sunday  labour,  419 ;  Board  of  Her  lib. 
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416;  enlogy  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  428 ;  the 
Durham  letter,  430 ;  Minister  for  Foreign 
Af&dre,  465 ;  resignation.  499 ;  at  Social 
Science  Congress,  553  ;  FaJmerston's  opin. 
Ion  of.  e03  ;  death.  705 

Baatell,  Lord  Wm.,  156 

Russia  and  Turkey,  496 

Biusian  tyrannj,  487 

Kye,  Miss,  711 

Ryots  and  opium.  The,  852 

Sabbath,  The,  72 ;  defence  of,  419 ;  labour  in 
Government  offices.  420  ;  observance  of, 
£31^53i.    (Sea  alto  Sundar) 

Sadler.  Mr.  M.  T.,  M.P.  for  Newark,  79 ;  loses 
his  seat.  80 ;  his  Factory  BiU,  80 

SaAron  Hill  Sagged  School,  260 

St.  Alban's,  Holboro,  618 

St. Giles's  Honse,Cranbome,8,15:  architecture 
of.  16;  library,  16 ;  great  hall,  16:  an  his- 
toric round  table,  16 ;  avenue  of  beeches, 
16 ;  remarlcable  grotto,  17  ;  yew-trees,  17 ; 
parish  churrh,  17 ;  monuments,  17 ;  xegi»- 
try,  17 ;  mortgage  paid  off,  693 

St.  Giles's  Refuge.  613 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  97 

Saliabory,  Lord,  Act  of,  for  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  780 

Salt  monopoly  of  India.  82 

Salvation  Amiy.  The,  726—731 

San  Lorenzo,  Church  of,  101 

San  Marino,  the  Republic  of,  96 

San  Bemo,  102 

Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Crimea,  508, 
504 ;  instructions  to  the,  505 

Sanitary  reform  in  London,  478 

Sardinia  and  English  sympathy,  557 

Savings  Banks,  73 

Savoy  and  Nice,  561—563 

Saxe,  Marshal,  Tomb  of,  861 

Soenes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  203,  673 

6eani>tresBe8.  Distressing  condition  of,  316 

Second  Advent,  237,  271,  885,  422,  408,  523. 524, 
545,  680,  73.5 

Secularists,  Defeat  of,  644 

Seeley.  Mr.,  M.P.,  286,  494,  499,  506 

Steley,  Mr.,  the  publisher,  342 

Seeley,  Professor,  639 

3ensu»  Commune i^  14 

Servants'  Provident  Institution,  411 

Schism  in  England,  743 

School  Bnard  and  Ragged  Schools,  179 

Schools  of  thought,  526 

Science  and  Revelation,  526 

Scientific  studies,  48 

Scinde,  Affairs  in,  286;  treatment  of  the 
Ameers  of,  286;  East  India  Company, 
286;  motion  concerning,  288 

Scotch  memorialists  and  cholera,  485 

Scotland  and  the  Scots,  141 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  142 

Scorning  the  lanes  Mid  alleys,  353 

Scutari,  Hospitals  of,  488 ;  Miss  F.  Nightin- 
gale at,  499 

Shaftesbury,  First  Earl  of :— Birth,  0 ;  parent- 
age, 9 :  boyhood,  9 ;  lawsuit  by  a  boy,  9 ; 
Oxfora,  9;  physicnl  strength,  9;  mar- 
lipge,  9;  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury,  9 ;  many- 
fddedneas,  9 ;  the  Cabal,  9 ;  raiseri  to  the 
peerage,  10;  Lord  High  Chancellor,  10; 
bryden's  opinion  of,  10 ;  committ  d  to 
the  Tower,  10;  Habeas  Coipus  Act,  10; 
indicts  the  Duke  of  York,  11 ;  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  result,  11 ;  flight  to 
Holland,  11;  death,  11;  estimates  of  bis 


character  by  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and 
Hume,  11 ;  John  Locke's  opinion  of,  12 ; 
anecdote  of.  204 

Shaftesbury,  Second  Earl  of  t— Early  mar- 
riage, 12;  tutor,  13;  a  wife  chosen  for 
him,  13;  Dryden's  lines,  12 :  family,  13 

Shaftesbury,  Third  Earl  of :— Author  of  the 
"  Characteristics,"  13 ;  mature  of  his 
philosophy,  13,  14;  M.P.  for  Poole,  13; 
visits  Holland,  IS;  as  an  author,  14 ;  con- 
troversial works,  14;  si^le,  14;  ethics, 
14 ;  articles  of  religion,  14 ;  critics,  14 ; 
Voltaire  and  the  **  bo'd  philosopher,"  14 

Shaftesbury,  Fourth  Earl  or :— Taste  for  lite- 
rature, 14 :  his  marriage,  14 

Shaftesbury,  Fifth  Esrl  of :— Succeeded  by  his 
brother,  15 ;  his  life  and  work,  15 

Shaftesbury,  Sixth  Earl  of :— Cropley  Ashley, 
brother  of  the  Fifth  Earl,  15:  M.P.  for 
Dorchester,  441;  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees, 15,  44i ;  character,  15,  441 ;  manner 
and  habits,  441 ;  railway  mania,  441 ; 
Chairmanship  of  Committees,  441 ;  death 
of,  440— 442 

Shaftesbury,  Seventh  Earl  of:— His  birth, 
19 ;  home  influence,  19;  Maria  Millls,  the 
housekeeper,  19:  first  prayer,  20;  reli- 
gious training,  ^;  school  at  Chiswick, 


20;  harsh  treatment.  20.  714;  jonng  life 
crushed,  20 ;  death  of  Maria  MiUis,  21— 
26 ;  mistaken  ideas  of  fwlucation,  21 ; 
graduating  for  work,  22 ;  Harrow,  22,  27 ; 
new  influences,  22 ;  reUgioux  qiiestioiis, 
23;  St  Giles's  House,  23 ;  natural  hi&tory 
and  science,  24;  a  young  philunthri  pist, 
25;  drunken  undertakers,  25;  fragments 
of  autobioKraphy,  26 ;  Oxford,  27 ;  first- 
class  in  classics,  27;  an  old  student 
friend.  27;  an  early  Diary,  28;  hirthday 
thouirhts,  29;  a  jotting,  28;  M.P.  for 
Woodstock,  30;  refuse:*  olfice,  Si;  at 
Boyle  Farm,  39 ;  at  Lord  Bathurst's,  39 ; 
in  Wales,  40;  studies  Welfih,  40;  fucing 
the  future,  43;  Comoiisaionerof  the  InUia 
Board  of  Control,  45 ;  schemes  for  India, 
45 ;  Catholic  Emanciimtion,  47, 48 ;  studies 
Hebrew,  48;  affection  for  the  Jews,  48; 
science,  48,  61 ;  treatment  of  lunatics,  50 ; 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  50 ;  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  52 ;  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
53;  literary  aspirations,  54;  factory  It^'s- 
lation,  54,  77 ;  his  motto,  55 :  debate  on 
lunacy,  56 ;  early  friendship,  56 :  chjos^s 
politics,  58 ;  pecuniary  atfairs,  SS,  68,  366, 
482,  483.  582,  5S3,  596,  631,  634;  ref^tles- 
ness  and  desponciency,  62 ;  M.P.  fo.'  Dor- 
chester, 64 ;  marriage.  65 ;  returned  for 
Dorset,  66 ;  Keform  Bill,  70 ;  bor.ks  for 
the  people,  71 ;  the  working  man'ei  friend, 
72—74;  education  of  factory  children, 
104;  love  for  Alma  Mater,  106;  ioin* 
National  School  Society,  107;  note-book 
of  passing  events,  106—108;  a  liord  of 
AdmiraItT,  109 ;  a  letter  of  sympathy, 
120 ;  word-portrait,  121 ;  begins  a  Diary 
122 ;  declines  a  good  post,  131 ;  Board  of 
Education,  132;  visits  Scotland,  136 
with  the  blind,  145 ;  estranged  from  and 
reconciled  to  his  father,  151 ;  a  magistrate. 
154  ;  rescues  a  climbing  boy,  102;  a  social 
reformer,  165,  182;  Oostler  in  Fleet 
Prison,    184 ;    tour   in    Lane  ishire.  lH6 ; 

Kst  in  Boyal  Household  decliuea,  192, 
};  address  to  the  Short-Time  Committee, 
194;  oflloe  in  Prince  Albert's  Household 
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declmad.  195;  an  aodesiMtioal  ogmniit- 
Bioner,  195;  a  new  ally,  196;  the  King 
of  PruMia.  197.  199,  2M,  214 ;  Cheralier 
BuDflen,  198,  201 ;  power  of  reading  men, 
a04;  Cripple  Dodd,  £04^  Tractarians,  206, 
ro?  ;  correcpondeiice  with  Puger,  Keble, 
Wilberforoe,  210-213;  a  Socialist  nlly, 
il8 ;  the  great  Jocobin,  225 :  the  Afghan 
speech,  235 ;  aseassinatiou  of  ULr,  Drum- 
mond,  241 ;  condoles  with  Peel  on  his 
escape,  241;  "pious"  slaveholders,  2)1 ; 
edacation  of  the  working  classes,  242; 
opium  trade  in  Parliament,  248—257; 
Ragged  School  Question,  258 ;  Dickens  on 
his  labours,  260;  a  novel  practice,  262; 
Continental  tour,  267—278 :  present  from 
Jerusalem,  271 ;  perilous  speech  at  Stur- 
minster,  280.  317;  affairs  in  Scinde,  286, 
288;  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  288—290; 
Ooverument  Factory  BUI,  290—296;  a 
notable  speech,  292,  293;  a  remarkable 
scene,  294 ;  attacks  on  Lord  Ashley,  301 ; 

E laces  Antony  at  School,  811 ;  visits  Park- 
urst,  311 ;  tour  in  factory  districts,  313 ; 
an  address  to  Lady  Ashley,  314;  viftits 
Bngby,  315 ;  bulls  of  Basban,  317 ;  Irish 
Secretaryship,  319;  Print- Works  Act, 
."Ql;  defenceleas  state  of  the  coast,  322, 
323 ;  Tractarian  movement,  323 ;  May- 
uooth,  326—328:  May  meetiiif^s,  328; 
railway  mania,  330 :  tlie  Lunacy  Bills  car- 
ried, 330—332;  Chairman  of  the  per- 
manent commission,  332 :  overcoming 
Moloch  aiid  Mammon,  ^;  Society  of 
Friends,  333 ;  r<fhigns  his  seat  on  tho 
Com  Law  Question,  338—340;  "slum- 
ming"  in  Loudon,  347;  Bagged  School 
Union,  347;  becomes  Preftident,  348;  a 
coincideuoe,  349,  :i50 ;  London  City  Mis- 
siou,  351 ;  hou>iing  tho  poor,  352;  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Labouring 
Classe.i,  352;  Prince  Consort,  first  Pre- 
sident, 352 ;  the  art  of  speaking  to  child- 
ren, 353 ;  an  amusing  colloquy,  355 ;  beg- 
S'ng  circulars,  356;  Switztrlund,  359--- 
1 ;  German  philosophy,  361 ;  illness  of 
his  sou  Maurice,  363 ;  o^tation  to  repeal 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  371 ;  vilified  by  former 
friends.  371;  accepts  Oovemmtnt  pro- 
posbl,  372—374;  eficcts  of  the  Bill.  374; 
friends  and  foes,  378,  379 ;  famine  in  Ire- 
land, 380;  day  of  humiliation,  3^;  sup- 
ports Lord  John  Hussell's  education 
scheme,  381 ;  contests  Bath,  381 ;  opposed 
by  Mr.  Roebuck,  382 ;  returned  as  M.  P. 
for  Bath,  382;  lodging-houses,  384; 
Sheriff  Watson  and  Ragged  Schools.  386 ; 
portrait  presented  by  Sbort-Tirae  Com- 
mittee, 386 ;  a  lunacy  case,  386  ;  oath  of 
allegiance,  387 ;  French  Revolution,  389 
—391 ;  revolutions  and  pop  guns,  393 ; 
Sanitary  Bill,  393;  Prince  Cousort  f  re- 
sides at  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  396, 
397 ;  Board  of  Health,  397  :  accepts  chair- 
manship, 898 ;  emigration  scheme,  394 — 
404;  liuy  ecclesiastics,  402;  a  strange 
experience. 403—404 ;  fallen  among  thieves, 
405;  his  son  Antony  enters  the  navy, 
406 ;  schemes  of  labour,  406 ;  sickness  and 
overwork,  409 ;  in  pulaci*a  and  hovels, 
411 ;  iilnoKS  and  death  of  hiA  son  Francis, 
411,412;  (rrant  for  tmiKmtiou.  415;  out- 
^r^  ^'  cholera.  417,  418 ;  the  citizenship 
?L^^°»  ^"^J  repUos  to  Dr.  Wieeman. 
438;  Popeiy  in  England,  433;  supports 
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Bomu  OathoUoB,  48S ;  maca*dkm  of  kreh- 

deacon  ManaiDg,  485;  lSr%.  GfaUk-K-^  • 
colonisation  frcbffme,  436;  Toloxt.rr 
schools,  496 ;  "no  fellowship  with  £  ca: 
Catholics,"  4S6 ;  onirin  of  Um  Slioe>  .  k 
Brigade.  437;  PresideBt  of  th«  bn.-t 
and  Foreimi  Bible  Society,  438^^: 
death  of  his  father,  440 ;  new  oKreer,  44: 
review  of  past  acbievementa,  442-444. 
farewell  to  the  Honse  of  Comakona.  443 
takes  hia  seat  in  the  Lotda,  415 ;  tBspi«. 
tion  of  lodging-hoaaes,  446;  wara:^ 
**  Nova  Zembh^*'  447 ;  at  St.  GOes's.  44: ; 
•we^inff  reforms,  448 — 460 ;  lefcwea  Brook 
Street  for  Orosvenor  Sqime^  4S$;  tb« 
American  abowman,  4W;  TJahs  the 
Madiai,  450 :  negro  alavMy.  4S»— 4C1 :  a 
new  ally,  462 ;  poor  of  IiondoB,  4flB ;  stj^ 
ping  crime  in  the  aeed,  407,  4SB;  btw 
entezprises,  469— 47S ;  ohallenged  to  tsU 
a  duel,  472 ;  deolines  the  invitatioe,  471 ; 
Yonthfnl  Offenders  Bill,  473;  oo  a  Cj^ 
Unental  tour,  474;  with  the  Wald€ii-f>a. 
474;  Count  Oavoor,  475;  Focesci  as*! 
Enarlish  preaching,  476 ;  Anti  -S^t-it 
agitation,  476 ;  reply  from  the  woib<>b  of 
America,  476;  lbs.  Beecher  -  Stc««, 
476 ;  an  address  to  the  wasBcn  <d 
America,  476;  a  good  joke,  477;  sani'^-r 
reform,  478;    Board    of     Health    ex*ji- 

Sished,  481 ;  upon  private  chanty.  -irJ : 
uching  incident,  483;  ajuons  lawr-n 
483;  resistor  office,  484;  rewaxos  tc'a.T>- 
cultural  labourers.  484;  velisioiu  bKnr 
in   FYance,   489;  freedom  or  Tkia.  4:1, 
Order  of  the  Garter  declined.  402 ;   ac- 
cepted,   576—^578 ;    bereavements,    4S>v- 
499;    war    in    a   Christian    sptnt.    4**^; 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  5uij ;  «:«>. 
dines,     502;     mismanogiemenl     in     tie 
Crimea,  503;  organises  s  Saaifary  (  .•n- 
mission,  503;  members  of  the  Comu^ 
sion,  508;    ins*mctions,  SaS:    offers  i   i 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  506,  510,  617;  ltf'> 
gions  Worship  BUI.  510,  54^,  £44 ;  d<»:h 
of  his  Son  Maurice,  517;  religions  nt«<(, 
519. 520 ;  religions  themes.  52  i — 530 ;  moves 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Indian  OoTtiTTi- 
ment,  544    550 ;  presentation  to,  567 ;  { ri> 
paration  of  speeches,  569;  de«th  of  i  ■_< 
d:iughter,  Lady  Mazy,  571;  Charcli  a>j 
Stato,  596 ;  with  Oarihaldi,  596 ;  dcatL  A 
Dowager  liSdy  Shaftesbury,  €00;    dfci!L 
of   Lord   Palmerston,   GQi—eM;   cexwr. 
604—612;   furnishing  training-ships,  tH 
— 615;  on  the  loss  of  early  friends.  **l\ 
616 ;  Reform  Bill.  616—621 ;  speech  the  a. 
on,  622-6^4;    Ritualism.   618»    6SS,  ()L7, 
630;  Paris  Exhibition,  9i7 ;  rvcriied  U 
Napoleon.  628 ;  £(^cle^lastical  ConrtA  Dil, 
629,  635,  636;  Irish  Chnrch,  OO;  Public 
Worship  Bill,  631,  681-684;  peerage  for 
Sir  M.  Montefiore,  632 ;  stato  of  socierr. 
633;    r^oicings  on   the   birth  of   L4>rl 
Ashley's  son  and  heir,  638 ;  Bible  rrv b .'  d, 
641 -«42;  Board  Schools.   643—644;  rck^ 
tormoiigers,  645—648;    Deceased    Wif^'i 
Sister  Bill.   648;    Italian  honoor^  t^M ; 
female  sulhsge,  651;  wedding  day,  6'oi 
self-analysis,  658 :  illness  and  a»  ath  of  the 
Countess,  666;  667 ;  death  of  Lady  Coa 
stance,  668;   the  "Emily**   Loan   Funi, 
670 :  tomperanos,  672  {  flower  shows,  676, 
677;   Biiasion    work    in    I^owtoB^  685^ 
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Shalteslmnr  Furk  Estate,  690;  urved  to 
Tisit  America,  691 ;  Royal  Titles  BIO,  0B2 ; 
sent  for  b^  the  Qaeen,  604 ;  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
Lonacj  Oommission,  609,  700;  death  of 
his  brother,  701 ;  Factory  Coasolidation 
Bill,  704;  his  frieods,  706—711;  Mr.  O. 
W.  Fetter's  proposal,  714,  715;  Sunday 
School  Centenaryf  717,  718 ;  snappiiu;  df 
old  tien,  790,  784:  his  eightieth  birthdaj. 
720 ;  a  bitter  trial.  734—736 1  aueodotes  of 
ooutemporaries,  742 ;  defence  of  the  Bible, 
743,  744;  Yoxuxg  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, 744—746;  reminisoences,  747— 
753;  summary  of  labours,  751—760  {free- 
dom of  the  City  of  London,  760;  Home 
Bale,  764;  inilexihiUty,  765;  dosing 
sceoe*,  771—773;  his  death,  773;  his 
funeral,  773;  service  at  Weetmmster 
Ahhfj,  774 ;  interred  at  St.  Giles's,  775; 
conclusion,  776 

"  Shaftesbury  Bishops,"  The,  006 

Shaftesbury  f  ark  Dwellings.  680 

Shafted^rv  traiuing-ship,  ^ 

Sharon,  Plain  of,  168 

Sharpe,  Mr.,  M.P.  for  Ochester,  82 

Shekinah  of  Oovemments,  The,  28 

Shellers  at  Florence.  101 

Shoeblack  Brigade,  Origin  of,  437;  a  presen- 
tation, 567 

Short,  Bishop,  of  Adelaide,  27 

Short-Time  Conmiittees,  80,  87,  80,  194^  813, 
330-342,300 

Siena,  101 

**  Sir  BabUns,'*  01 

SlaTe  Trade,  25, 136, 107, 240 ;  **  pious  "  dealers, 
241 ;  in  America,  454.  460,  461:  Stafford 
House  meeting,  476;  Exeter  Hall.  476; 
address  to  American  women,  460,  476 

Smith,  Dr.  Sonthwood,  195,  577 

Smithies.  Mr.  T.  B.  640,  706.  710 

Smoke  Abatement  Act,  478 

Social  Science  Congress  at  Lirerpool,  558—555 1 
at  Bradford,  568;  at  Manchester,  619 

Socialism  in  England,  173,  623 ;  in  France,  455 

Socialist  doctrines  in  1851,  454 

SociaUsUc  ally.  A,  218 

Society  for  ImproTing  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  852 ;  Prince  Consort  as 
first  President,  352, 384 

Soeiety  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  198 

Society  of  Friends,  opposition  of,  838 

"  SoUkxpiy,  or  Advioe  to  an  Author,"  14 

Song  of  Moses,  The.  530 

8  >uth.  Sir  James,  48,  62,  628 

Sonthey.  Bobert,  63,  64,  71,  85,  90,  106^  187, 
188;  130 

Sonthwood  Smith,  Dr.,  105ft  677 

Special  mrayers,  497 

Speech,  First,  in  Parliament,  58 

Speeches,  Preparation  of,  509 

Spnrgeon,  Bot.  C.  H.,  707—700,  702 

Stagnation  of  trade  in  1828,  78 

Stanley,  Dean,  677,  678,  724 

Stanmore  Priory,  407 

Starry,  Mr.  &  B.,  818 

Steamships  on  the  Atlantic,  125 

Steepbill  If  onnery,  Camford,  235 

Stilliagfleet,  Bishop,  24 

Stowe.  Mrs.  Beecher-.  450—461,  478 

Strand,  The,- and  Exeter  Hall,  4 

Strange  scene  at  Harrow,  25 

Btrasburg,  861 

Stratford  de  Beddiife,  Lord.  501 

Stnfthfleldssje  and  its  recollections,  87, 80 


Strauss.  Death  of,  685 

Street  Arabs  under  examination,  899  {  habits, 
400:  emiirration,  40O;  benefits  d  the 
scheme,  402 

Strickland,  Miss,  885 

Striking  incident,  A,  85 

Stndley  Boyal,  148 

Studying  the  Scriptnres,  788 

Stnrminster  speecm.  The,  280;  effect  at  bome^ 
317 

Sturt.  Mr.  H.,  S86 

Sub-division  of  Parishes  Bill,  409 

Sagto  Duties  Bill,  805 

Sunday,  Postal  dc^veries  on,  420 ;  closing  of 
public-houses  on,  531 ;  bands  in  the  parks 
on,  583 ;  trading  on.  533 :  serrices  in  thea- 
tres on,  563-^566,  628   (Smc/m  Sabbath) 

Sunday  Schools,  73.  85. 159 ;  centenary  of,  717 

Sutherland.  Dachesi  of,  461,  476,  631 

Sntteeiam  in  India,  46 

Sweeping  chimneys,  158, 160 

Sweeps  Act,  498,  404,  585-588 

Swiss  Catholics  and  Protestants,  98 

Syria,  Christians  in,  563 ;  successes  in,  165, 171 

Tahiti,  Islsnd  of,  288 ;  Qa»ou  Pomare  appeals 
for  English  aid,  288;  im^sonment  of 
the  misMionary  Pritchard,  289 

Talookdars  of  Oude,  548 

Tankerville,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  140 

Teetotal  moTcment,  The,  672 

Telegraph  messages,  First  experiment  with, 
125 

Temple,  Dr.,  639 

Templemore,  Lord,  681 

Ten  Hours  struggle,  79—80, 115 ;  Qoramment 
Bill.  290;  opposition  of  Cobden.  291; 
Mr.  Bright,  293;  OrahAm,  288;  a  scene  in 
the  House,  293, 294 ;  Peel's  famous  query 
and  popular  answer,  295 ;  tactics  of  the 
Ministry,  296 ;  millowners*  manifesto,  290 ; 
Bill  Tiewed  commercially,  801 :  Macaulay 
in  favour,  308, 343 ;  opposed  by  Peel,  Bous, 
and  Boebnck,  808,  m8;  smandment  de- 
feated, 802, 348  ;  female  labour  restricted, 
805 :  operativea  of  Lancashire.  333 ;  fre»> 
traders,  888 ;  Bill  reintroduceo,  338:  feel- 
ing in  factory  diatricts,  841—848,  366;  Mr. 
Fielden,  366 ;  assistance  of  tha  T«a  Uoura 
Advocate,  90S  I  Bill  becomes  law,  869: 
benefits  of  the  Act  of  1847, 360  ;  system  of 
*'  relays."  871 ;  petitions  to  aboli8h  the 
Act,  371 ;  test  case,  872 ;  summary  of 
legislation,  376—379 ;  sowing  and  reiiping* 
888,  620 ;  operatiTes  and  the  Counttss  of 
Shaftesbury,  568 

Terrier  "  Paste,"  The,  39 

Teat  and  Corporation  Acts,  30 

Testimonial— to  Francis,  414, 48i ;  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Shaftesbury,  567 

Theatres  and  religious  services,  563 ;  Lord 
Dungannon's  opposition.  565,  566 

Theological  themes,  500—505 

Thiers,  M.,  166 

Thieves'  missionary,  404 

Thomson's  *'  Seasons,"  and  where  written,  16 

T^otarian  movement,  206—208,  264,  822,  828, 
489-435,4^3 

Trade  depression  and  riota,  232 

Traific  in  children  of  the  poor,  76 

Training-ships  for  bnys,  <ri4.  615 

Trees  (Old)  at  St.  Gilea's  HouHe,  17 

Tronchin,  CoL.  at  Oeneva,  506 

Trossachs,  Visit  to  the,  142 

Troubled  state  of  the  country,  8U 
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Track  flTstem  at  Wimbome  St.  GOm,  i4B 

True  xeugioD.  525»  527 

Tmsteeship,  421 

TnkeB.  Family  of.  832 ;  build  letreat  aft  York 

for  lunaiic8,  332 
Turin,  City  of,  474 
Turkey,  A  defence  of,  487. 480 
ToBcauy,  Orand  Dnke  <rf,  487 
Tyndale's  stAtae,  761 

Ultnunontnae  policy  in  England,  482—484 
"  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin."  459, 400 
Underground  workers.  220 
Undertakers,  The.  and  Th«  Timm,  478 
United  States  of  America.  454 
Universal  suffrage  in  France,  458 
Unseaworthy  yessols,  673^674 
Useful  Knowledge  Clnb^  82 

Ysgrant  Act.  471 

Vagrant's  hidii  g-plaoe,  1 

yalhalla.  The.  275 

Van  Mildert.  Bishop,  147 

Yarns,  Stores  at,  486 

Vandois  Cbnrch.  The,  475 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  412 

Yenloe,  and  its  gondolas,  85 

Ventilation  Bill,  196 

Vemey,  Sir  Henry,  at  Harrow,  28 

Yerwood,  near  Wimborne,  15 

Vestments  Bill,  626 

Vico-Boyalty  of  Ireland,  800 

Victoria  (see  Queen) 

Victoria  arches  in  Holborn,  1 

Victoria  Institute,  616 

Viunua,  272 

Vlllafranca,  Peace  of,  561 

Village  of  Wimborne  St.  Gfles,  17 

Vischerhorn.  Peaks  of,  363 

Viterbo,  101 

Vivisection  and  cruelty  to  animals,  096, 713, 
755  »       .   --» 

Voltmtary  Schools,  Defence  of,  486 
Vyner,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary,  148 
Vyner,  Death  of  Mr.  F.,  648 

Wages  in  public-houses,  757 

Waldenses,  Visit  to  the,  474, 475 ;  and  Sardinia, 
515  »      »       »  » 

War  in  a  Christian  spirit,  486 

Water  supply  for  the  metropolis,  486,  478 
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ladlaO*  Pkarrietan*  Tlia.    ByaLondon  Phyddaa.    Cheap  EdiiUm,  ^l^ 

lady's  Bvaaalag-Boom,  TlMi     Thmslated  from  the  French  fay  Lady  Colin 
Campull.    Chtnp  EdiHeti^  ta.  6d. 

laadala,  WUUam,  SiBi    A  Mamoir.    By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  D. 

Lajiobls,  M.Ak    6ti 

Landacapa  Paintinff  im  Watar  Oolonra.    By  J.  If acwhibtbr,  R.A.    With 

%'%  ColoBred  Plates.    Clo^  ss. 

Latta^  Dlarias  and  olbar  nma-saTtng  PnhUoatlona  are  now  pahUshed  exclu- 
sively by  Casseix  &  Company.    {A  Litt  unt  pestjwte  en  appiicmtien^ 

littta  Hngitanotk  THa.   New  EdUiom,  xs.  6d. 

Uttta  BDniatar,  Tka.    ByJ.  M.  Barrib.    IHiistnded.    On 

littla  HoTioeb  Tka.    ByALizKiKa    6^ 

LondaB,  OaaaOU'a  Ooida  \o,    Bhistmted.    Nem  EdUUm,  6d.    aoth,  xa 

tondott,  Oraatar.     By  Edward  WALFOsa     Two  Vols.     With  about  400 

lUustrationa.    Ckenp  Editiem,  4s.  6d.  each. 

London,  Old  and  Bow.    By  Waltbr  TnoRMBintT  and  Edward  Waltoru 

Six  Vols.,  with  about  z,soo  Illnstfatfani.    Cheap  EdiUm,  4a.  6d.  each. 

Kadical  Handbook  of  IdfO  Aaanranoa.    Bf  Jambs  Edwabd  Pollock,  M.D., 

and  Jambs  Chisholm.    New  and  Revieed  SaiHem^  ys.  6d. 
MadioiBa^  Manuals  lor  Stndanta  ot  {A  List  forwarded  put frea  on  appticoHen,) 

Vaadacr,  H.  W.,  tka  Palntar  of  tka  Hartk  SaiL    With  Etchings  and  Descriptive 

Text.    By  Ph.  Zilckpn.    The  Text  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clasa  Bkll.  jte. 
■odan  Bozopab  A  Hiatory  ot  By  C  A.  Fyffb,  M.A.    Cheap  Edition  in  One 
Veimae,  aoa.  6d. ;  LOmryt  SdUfen,  IHmttrmtodt  3  vola,  fa  M.  aech. 


.—  -- n«T.  tl*    Ediud  bj  SSr  E.  I.  Powt»,  P.R-A. . 

trtrr  Pktura  in  iIm  MiikhuI  OnUcrr.     To  ba  cempkuil  in  Tlma  Tab.    Tbc  )K 


Skttml  HIitoiT.  CuMIl's  OottdMk    %  C  PaicxTAt.  WaioR^  U.A..  UIX, 

F.I.S.    Witi  nvtnl  Handifd  IlLiutntiont.    7t.6d. 

VatonJ  matorj,  Oijnell'i  Rfw.    Edited br  P.  MAMTm Ditncan,  M.R,F.R.S>, 

r.CS.     C*fM  £<A'(»ii.     Wub  sbou  t.oos  IUubl     Thic*  DmUc  Tab.,  <l  cadi. 

■atm  uul  K  nown,  mtlt     Br  Ricrabd  Keabtoh.  rxs.    WiOt  Floats- 

plfc*,  ud  iSo  Picmiw  (hm  Phoiofnphi  by  Chbuv  Kkaktoh.    t^a. 
Itownaa  HalL    As  AnUUognpl^.    WUb  Puitrait  and  FromixFiece,  tas.  6d 
5t«ZMauid,PUMrtaLWithPre6webTSirW.aPsRCKTjiuK.CM.a  lDiEt.<» 
■onM,  ^ptOiv.    Em  ctowD  Im,  dotb,  61.  each. 


LUC  t.  ■OTU 

UEcubKniam. 


.   ■tw.cs, 


Vb«  WnakOL  Br  a.  L.  stxvbhxom  ud  Lu^  o 
OnrOwB OoOBtlT-    Whh i.goo nhutialloiM.    Chnf Biitim.    jVi^.^LeactL 
fetfnd, SamliilMMneM  o£    Bj  the  Rer,  W.  Tuckweu.  U.A.    91, 
Paiii,  OmwU*!  Oulde  to.    Profusclr  niustninL    6d.  ;  doth,  ik 
htm,  OMUUl  R«W.    inustraled.     Id  Two  Vcdi,  los.  6d.  mA. 
AutlBSOftIwI>np)B>Tha,    BjF.  jATCeAca    h 
FhI,  >lr  E.    By  Lord  Rosbberv.     sa.  6d. 
Pumy  IfatMltMi,  TIM  K«v,     Witli  about  650  nhistrationi.    In  Quiterij  Vok. 

PteplM  ol  ttu  World,  nuh    Br  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  F.L.S,    Complete  b  Si 

Voli.    With  tLLiutndooi.    n.«d.«di. 

FeiU  ud  Patrtaaam.   T Tilm  iif  1T(ii riln TtMili iiKl  ittir lllm  H ill iim 

IoT»V«l>.,«L<><:l>.     {AbtttOntVtL.Tt.tA.') 

Panuul  EMOllAcittinu.    By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.    7s.  6d. 
?bnH  and  FatOe,  Dr.  txtmttft  OleUoaUT  o£    Snimlji  Jftn  mmJ  larpfy 
barttitti  hdtlim,  loi.  M.    Alwin  hiU^Borocca,  i  Tali.,  i;i. 

PbyMolosr  lor  StadniM,  StmHoitu]'.     B*  Almid  T.  Scbofield,  U.D., 

M.R.C.S.  WiibTwaColoanaPluaudniUBcnuIUiuuuLiau.  MtmSdiii*^^ 
noMMiqu  iBiMloa.    Complete  In  Foot  Vol*.,  wtab  4*  Exquhiu  Sud  Pfaun, 


StlteHmsfrcm  Catsiil  4b  Comprntj^s  fMUaiUm. 


fletoraMiiMOUiadai  With  ibcmt  600  OrleiiMinhuti^^     tVdi.  jf9  9S.tlie9et. 

Vlctimtqii«  Soroptk    With  neftrly  z,coo  MagnSficent  innstnitions  and  64  Speds] 

P1«M  and  Ths  CoottiMnt,  ia  Thf«e  Vols.,  Price,  61.  Mch.     (Th«  British  Isles.) 

Tiro  Voll  In  0&«k  toi.  6d. 
FtotorvKiiw  XadltORaiiMS.  Tbti      With  a  Series  of  Masnlfioent  niiistxations 

fiom  OriKhttl  Derin*  by  leaxllng  Arttatt  of  the  diiT.    IVro  Vou.    Qoth.  ^^a  st.  eedu 
F|geoii%  Fultoa'f  Bomc  ot     Edited  b]r  Lewis  wsioht.     Revised,  Bnlaived, 

end  Supplementod  by  the  Rer.  W.  F.  LvMUtir,    With  50  FoIUpeM  Ittusttatioiis. 

F^pmiar  EtHttPm,    In  One  VoL,  toe.  6d.    OrighuU  Ediiwth  inth  50  Coloured  Plates 

and  nitiaerottt  Wood  Engraving^  eis. 

V1mBel»  Tlie  Btoiy  of  0«r.     Ehr  ProC   Bonney,   F.R.S.     With  Colouml 

Plates  and  If  ape  *ad  aboot  soo  lUmtratioos.    Ckm^  Edition^  78.  6d. 

Plajfidr,  XoroB,  Iranoin  aad  Oofrespondtnioe  01;  Tint  Lord  n&yfhJr  of  8t 

Andxowa.    By  Sir  Wbmyss  Rbid.    With  Two  Portraits.    7s.  6d. 

Police  aad  OzUno,  MysterlM  oC     ▲  Ctamaral  8iirT«y  of  WlroBf-doliiff  ud 

Ita  FVTillit.    By  Major  Arthuk  GairpiTHS.    Two  Vols.    eis. 
POljtodmlo  Sorles,  ThOi     Practical   Illustnted  Mantial&      {4  lMi  vnll  ki 

tent  «M  ajMtf<ni//M.) 

P011IU7,  The  Book  ot  By  Lewis  Wright.  Popular  Edition,  ninstrated.  xo8.6d. 
Vonltry,  Tlie  ninatnited  Bo6k  oC    By  Lbwis  Wright.   With  Fifty  Coloaied 

Platen  and  numerous  Wood  Engiavincs.    Ntw  Sditim  in  Prtpturatitn, 

Poultry  Keeper,  Ibe  PractlcaL    By  lewis  Wright.    With  Ei^ht  Colotired 

Plates  and  numerous  lUustralions  in  TexL    New  and  Enlmved  EdittwHy  3s.  6d. 

"Pwudi,'*  T2ie  Hlatoiy  ot    By  M.  H.  Spiblmann.    With  nearly  170  Illustra- 

tlona^  Portraits,  and  Facrimiles.    Cloth,  16s. ;  Lar^t  Paper  EdiiiMt,  £,9  as.  net. 

^  WorlDiy  Vnlldm  Bditton  ot    $a.  each. 

•  2>aad     Hen's    Bodk.  T!ke  itatoalehins  Htetonr  of  Tror  Town. 

•  TIM Oploidid 0|nA  L"arJ1Sff  5Wp*- ena otber  iVtoters  T^x 
TlaeSeleotableDiioliy.   Stories  Studies.      »«■«»*■. •»««. 

and  Sketches 

•  Cheap  nUistrated  EditioM  of  these  Works.  3s.  6d. 

Queen  Bamaier ;  or,  The  Tooraey  of  the  lily  and  Ihe  Boee^    Penned  and 

Portrayed  by  Waltbx  Crams.    With  40  pages  in  Colours.    6s. 

Qneea  Vietocia.  A  Penonal  SketOh.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    With  3  Rembrandt 

Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

QaeoB  VlBtoila»  The  Ufe  and  TUnea  ot    By  Robert  Wilson.    Complete  in 

Two  Vols.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    9s.  each. 
Qneen'a  Brn^ie,  The.    Containing  nearly  700  Splendid  Illnstrations.  Complete 

in  Two  Vols.    «.  each. 
QaeOB^  T-<mdff",  ^e.    Contoinini^  Exqoisite  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs. 

together  with  a  fine  series  of  Pictures  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  ProcMsion, 

Entmrgtd  Editimty  zcs.  6d. 

RaVblt  Keeper,  The.    By  *'  CuNictTLUS."    lUustrated.    ss.  6d. 

Kailway  Onldee,  OffielaL    With  nittstrations  on  nearly  every  page,  Maps,  &c 

P^kjpcr  covets,  tt.;  doth,  zs^6d. 

Oveat  Seetem  Kanwaj. 
Ziondon  and  eoath  Weetem  Hatlwar. 
London,  Brlchtonuid8onti|  Oeaet  BaUw:^^. 
Soutb  XaMera  A  nhatham  Ball  way. 


Wandering  Heath. 
The  Blue  Fayiliona. 


__  J  and  Korth  Weatam  Bailwaj. 

It  Weetem  Bailwaj. 
SOdlaad  BaUwey. 
Oveat  iroethem  BaflwaF. 


^»r«^M/0M//h/M/er£tf«AMM  of  dM  above  Guides  can  also  be  ohulned    Pkper  covaca  $1  eack 

Btvera  of  Oreat  Britain :    Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

Birera  of  the  South  and  West  Ooeata.   Whh  Frontlaplece  aad  Nuiaeiotti  lOiiaCiatloitt.   4a. 
Tlie  Boyal  BiTOr  1   Tha  Thames  from  Sovce  to  Sea.    Pcptttnr  /titMan,  iiBn, 
Bivers  of  the  Baet  Coast.    With  hlghly-fiiilshed  Cn|rravfa«v    PanOtur  B4m»n^  iSa 

Robinson  Crusoe.   Cauelts  Fine- Art  Edition^  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d.  and  53. 

Boguea  of  the  Slery  Oroea.    By  a  Walket.    Wuh  i6  FuU-page  lUostrations. 

93.  6d. 

Ronner,  Henriette.  The  Painter  of  Oat-UHi  aad  Oat-Oharacter    By  M.  H. 

SriBLMAKM.    Large-peiAtr  Pjltthn^  res. 

Buddn,  John :  A  Bkeion  of  hla  XJ^^  hia  Work,  and  hJa  Oiilnioae.  WUh 
Personal  Beminlaoeiicea.  By  M.  H.  Srist^MAMM.  With  numerous  Ponraiu 
and  other  IUostrati<)OS.     uc 

Rnaio-Tnrklsh  War,  Oassetl'a  History  oL   With  alxntt  400  mnstiadoas.    Ahp 

^diUofh    In  Two  Vols.,  9s.  egcl|. 


SAdkmJhm  CvmB  *  Cfmftt^t  ISMkmtbm. 

IktanUr  JotOBoI.  OMMtTi.   mmmtcdihraaglionL    Yeuir  VoL,  tB' M> 
■MlM  M  BMV«n,  TIM.    Narrallve.   LcgenduT  and  UcdiuUw,  widi  *  fcv 
SooMU.    By  the  RiT.  PKiantieK  LunswiDcn.    tt- 

l«artn>iidBliw:0r,B«B(>ftrl«Ultta«aauUan.    BfJORM  Fammbl  y, 

Wordt  only,  fV-  M. ;  duib,  gd.     Ciai^  £<(tf^M.  id. 
tcUBM  tta  All.     EdUed  br  Dr.  Robot  Biowh,  U.A,.  F.I.S.,  Ad.     OMf 
£Ah-H.    WIAoTcr  ■"    -        -       "-"-.-      -  "  — 1. 


IM,  n*  tUaj  et  Um.    Edited  br  "  Q."  Ilhutimted.    Comi^ete  In  Two  VoU, 

91.  Mdk     CiMjt  BdHit»,  SL  eich. 
iMtUnMBtal  TomiPT.    Bv  J.  M.  Babbie.    Illimrated.    6s. 
manMbniT,  Tbe  ■•rath  Karl  ot,  Kjt.,  tlM  UI»  uid  Vgck  «1    %  BDwn 

HODDMi.    lUiutnled.    CAraf  Ediiiniin.  U. 

SbakMpMLta,  Ilw  BagUnd  of.     Bj  £  GoADir.    Wiih   FDll-p«ce  IBMta- 

tiou.    Cnwn  Bvo,  «a4  thscl  bi.  €d. 
|hakaqpaan,TbaR^nat  Edited  by  Prof.  HiNRrUoKt.BT.  Completed  taVriL. 

dotti.  Id  horn,  sil;  ilia  w  Vdt-.  dutli.  in  box,  ■».;  baU^Baocts,  cigCk  lidii,  «■■. 
•btlupan,  TtL*  Laopold.    Witb  400  llliutnulons,  aod  an  IniroducdMi  bft.}. 

Fdriuvau,    Ciia/ Sititltm,  jt.  6i.     Cloth  silt,  JDl  vjf^  S>. ;  1 — ' ^    —  " 


.*ed.lhei„ 

Slglita  and  Bmbm  m  Oxfind  City  and  DnlTMilV.    With  tea  Ulnttniiori 

ii(tc(t)iipia]  Pbotaersphi.    In  Oat  Vol    lU.  net. 
Mn  ThTMk     By  Jessis  Mah&EBOR  (Mn.  O,  Dl  H<»l!tB  VaixevX    With 

■  PluM.    si-Cd. 
itotaML  TMlrtOtMaUmtaad  Uiliir.    Fram  the  FRndi  ef  O.  PKAIKKT. 

By  Clara  Bha.    With  Futy  lUiutiMlocw.    a.  6d. 
lal  fnglf"^     A  Record  ot  tbg  FracTen  Of  tbe  Ignite.    Bjr  faritms  Wiiten. 

Edited  liy  H.  D.  Tkaiu,  D.CL.     Com|ileM  In  Sii  Vols.    Tab.  L  (Rnbd  Ed.), 

II.,v>dlIl..iIAeKh.     VolblV.  ■adV.,.7*.aK3>.    VoL  TL,  di. 


hyE,W.  HOBNUNO.     -_ 

ro  Hold.    A  NoveL    By  Hbadon  Hiu.    IlhntiBted. 


FMttmta,  CkMdl-a  OMspM*  Bott  oC  CIm^  £JUim,-p.  «d. 
BvSirROBUTBALL.t.L.D.,  Ac  inastiaied.  NtmaadJSdnii 
.-  Xntltely  ReiH.  r>- U. 
Sterr  Ol  Um.  I^  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.,  k/e.  \^%h  EM« 
ndnuumdocher  IDiittntloai.  CJUmf  A/Mm,  int.  id. 
UitnettaB.  Edited  Inr  Paui,  N.  Railuck.  Vol  L— I^actkd 
.uaJoiiKiT.    Vol.  II.-Pi>cdalU«t*lPl*u  Work.    lA  Mch,    (OfI>cr«i*.ta 

IM,  Tba  RdaL    ByORANTAuxH.    Wllh  India  ProuT  Icnptcxdoni  of  M 
UuiiiBcwn  Fa1l4cK  Phato|i*viire  Plato,  Bud  Biany  ether    IlhiumJon^    after 


ari^naldiawlinfayW,  L.  Wtixik,  A.R.A.    ffm  RWw^  eloth,  4M.  oet 
Tlw   Bun.    Tho  ^ttnr   01   tiM  Bojal   iautai7    Acadenir.      By  Caftaisi 

ClIi:GllBUtq,R.B.    With  Coloured  Plitei  and  other  inaantlons.    la.  id.  M. 
Tbne  BamM,  no.    Bj  ibe  Vtij  Rev.  Dean  Farbab,  D.a,  P.R.S.     CinW 

To  tlw  DaailL    By  R.  D.  Crrtwodb,    Whh  Foor  Plata    ai,  6d, 


faflf4  Siilan,  paper. 


\^>a*i.tA.    Nn,  imutrmttd  BMOm,  tf^.    FfmlarR 


SiUcHomfnm  Out  ill  S  (Umpms^t  FuhHetiiUm* 
VMIt  Tom'fe  OataiB.    Bf  Harsxst  Bebcrbx  Stowb.    With  apwards  of  loo 

Onginal  lUaAmdoiit.    Cheap  Editi^ti,    5s. 

"UMeode":     IIm  Vnlvenal  Tttl^rmplito  PbzaM  Book.     Pbcket  or  Desk 

*M»tiiiiii    as.  6d.  each. 

Viiil6d8tiilM,Ou8«U'BHlsior70ftho.  By  Edmund  Olliks«  With  600  mot- 

tntiooa.    Three  Voli.    m.  each. 
ItalToml  BUtory,  CauOOfs.     Rrofusdjr  Illiistrated.    Cheap  BdiH&iu    In  Four 
VoU.,  5a.  each. 

▼leat  Colo,  B.A.,  Tbo  lift  and  Paintliicf  Ot  niustrateiL  In  Three  Vols.  £^  31. 
Vliior  of  tho  Two-Horned  Alozaiidor.Tho.  By  Frank  Stockton.  Illustrated.  6s. 
WolUoo  OOUoetton  at  Hartford  Hoaao,  Hia    Bv  M.  H.  Spielmann.    is. 
War  Oflco,  The :  Tlio  Anny  aad  the  Empire.   By  n.  O.  Arnold-Forstkr,  M.  P. 

War  and  Peaoe^  Memoriea  and  Stndiee  ot  Br  Akchibald  Forbbs,  LUD. 

Chmp  Editum,  6s. 

Wan  of  the  innetleji,  The.    A  HlBtory  of  the  Warftre  of  the  laat  Ton  Toare 

of  the  19th  Oentnry.    Profiuely  illustrated.     In  One  VoL,  78.  6d. 

Weatmlnstor  Abbey,  Annals  ot    By  E.  T.  Bradi^y  (Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith). 

Illostraled.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Dsan  or  Wbstminstbr.    Ch^mp  Editicmt  azt. 

Whist^  Enoydlopndia  of  the  Oame  ot    By  Sir  William  Cusack-Smitr,  Bart. 

as.  6d. 

WQd  novori,  Familiar.      By  Prot  P.  Edward  Hulmb,  P.L.S.,  P.&A. 

With  a4o  Coloured  PfaHetaadDescripdve Test.    ChtmpSdiiim.  Id  Six  Vols.,  31.  6d. 


Wild  PlOWere  OoUeetlBf  Book,    in  Six  P^rts,  4d.  each. 

WUd  Plowon  Drawing  and  Palntlna  Book.    In  Sz  Puts,  4d.  each. 

wad  Xifs  at  Home:  How  to  Btn^  and  Photograi^  It.     By  Richard 

KsABTON,    F.Z.S.     Proruaely   lUnstrated  firom   Phococia|du»   talcea  direct  from 
Nature,  by  Chxkky  Kkaxton.    6s. 

Wiadfor  Claaue.  The  Ck»¥emor'e  Onide  t&     By  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 

ofLornb,  K.T.  Profusely  IDastrated.   Limp  doth,  ts.   Cloth  boanhLjikedses,  as. 
WlUi  COMinore  and  Bayonet.    By  CoL  Percy  Grovbs.  With  8  Plate&  3s.  6d. 
Wool    The  lUostnted  loumal  for  Mechanics.    Half«Yearly  Vols.    4s.  6d.  each. 
"  Work**  Handbook!.    A  Series  of  Practical  Manuals  prepared  under  the  Direo> 

tion  of  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Editor  of  IV^rk.    Illoscrated.    Cloth,  xs.  each. 

Wocld  of  Wit  and  Hnaumr,  OasWU'ai    With  New  PIctnies  and  New  Text 

Complete  io  Two  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Wortd  of  Wondan^  The.  With  400  Hhtstmticma    Cketp  Sdithm.  Two  Vols., 

4s.  6d.  eadi. 
ToonfSIOOd.    A  Novel    By  B.  W.  HOBNUMa    dt. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES  AND  PRACTICAL  JOURNALS. 
The  Quiver.    Monthly,  6d. 
CaeaelVe  Magazine*    Monthly,  6d« 
lAMe  Foike  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 
The  MoffOMine  of  Art.    Monthly,  is.  4d. 
CasseWe  Saturday  Jaumalm    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Chums.    The  lUnstrated  Paper  for  Boys.    Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
The  New  Penny  Magazine.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Tiny  Tate.    For  the  Very  Little  Ones.    Monthly,  id. 
Work.    The  Toumal  for  Mechanics.  Weddy,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
BuiMding  World.    The  Journal  for  the  Building  Trades.    Weekly, 
td. ;  Hoothly,  6d. 

The  OofTdener.    Weekly,  id. 


CaSSBU.  ft  COMPANY,  LmixBD^  Lwdt9it  N^i 


SiUdUmffm  Catsiil  Jk  Cimfa$^s 


fiibks  anit  Keligians  Works* 

BtU«Bl0gnk9ldM»    dustrated.    xs.  6d.  each. 

Tb*  Btocy  of  JoMpb.  It»  L«mom  te  IVday.  Br  db»  R«r.  GaomCB  BAiMtQi^ 
Tb#  Story  of  iCooM  oad  Joahnii.    By  th*  Rer.  J.  TELPORfik 
Tbo  Story  of  Judget.   By  the  Rct.  J.  WYCLtFFB  Gsdgb. 
The  Story  of  BeniQel  end  Senl.   By  the  Rey.  D.  C.  To\'XY. 
Tba  StOEj  of  SsTld.  By  tbo  Rev.  J.  WiLa 


TIM  Btoiir  Of  JMM.  la  Venoi   %  J.  K.  lCACDUPF.D.a   a  «db 

HUB,  Oasi^'ft  aniiua.    With  skx>  Illostrations  and  Coloured  Maps.     Royal  ^to. 
Leather,  aia.  net.    Fer^aa  antique,  with  oonan  and  cla^M»  ess.  net. 

Btttto  IMellaiaxy,  OssssU's  OoboIbb.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hu.'Ctu,  I.L.IX 

Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 

BtVle  Student  la  the  Brlttsh  Moseiuu,  The.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G,  Kitcki:i, 

M.A.    Eniinfy  Ntw  mmd  Rt^ud  Edition^  is.  4d. 

BanjailiOMitfl'BDliistrated.  With  boo  OxJemallUustxatioiis.  3S.6d.and7SL6d. 

Child's  Bible,  Thei   With  200  Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  830  pp.   xscM  Tkiraiami, 
Ckea/ BdiiioH^  7s.  6d.    Su/m'or  EdUhn^  with  6  Coloumi  PUtes,  ipkedBO,  ns.  hL 


Child's  Xdfe  Of  Chxlst,  ThSb    Comi)lete  in  One  Handsome  Volume;  with  aboal 

•00  Orinnal  Illustrations, 
doth,  gut  edges,  zos.  6d. 


•00  Original  Illustrations.    CJuaf  Editionf  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  or  with  6  Coloured  Plales, 


Chnreh  of  fingUad,  Thei  A  History  for  the  People.    By  the  Very  Re^.  H.  D.  IkL 
Sfsncb,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.    Illustrated.    Complete  in  4  Vols.,  6s. 


Gbnrtih  Reform  in  Spain  and  PortogaL    By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Noyrs,  D.D. 

Illustrated,    as.  6d. 

Conunentaxy  fior  BngUsb  Boadexn     Edited  by  Bishop  Elucx>tt.    With  Oa* 

tributions  by  eminent  Schobn  and  Divines  :— 

KewTectanient.   Popular  EiUUnu   Uoalnidged.    These  Vob^  Sk>  cscK 
Old  Tastamont.   Pt^utar  Edttian,    Unabtid;(»d.    Five  Voh.,  51.  each. 

ConunentaiTi  Tho  New  Testament     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicctt.     Handy 

Volume  Edition.    Suitable  for  School  and  General  use. 


8t.lCatUMW.  ikid. 

St.  Zioke.   9-  ^ 
St.  John.  3S.  6d. 
Vhrn  Aou  of  tiM   ApoaUea. 
akM. 


Bomana.  «.fid. 

Ooloaslans,    niessalonlaaB, 
and  Timothy,   sl 

Titus,  Philemon,  Habvowa. 
andJamea.  v. 


Peter,  Joda,  aad  John.  9L 

Tha  noralatfoa.  jik 

An  Xntradoatloa  to  ths  Jgmm 
Testaaentk  «.6d. 


Commentaxy,  The  Old  Testament  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy  Vohicv 

Edition.    Suiublo  for  Sdwol  and  General  Uso. 

Oeneela.  f/LiA,  I       Jjevitiona.  3s-  I        DanMvonooiy.   «lMI 

Xxo<lna.  js.  I       Nnmbora.  «.6d.  | 

Dor^  BfblSi    VTith  boo  Ftill-page  Illustrations  by  Gustavk  DoRfi.     Popular 
hdtttmu    In  One  VoL    158.    Also  in  leather  binding.    {.Frict  sas  af^tcsiitm^ 

Early  Days  of  ChristlBaity,  Thei  By  the  Veiy  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.SL 
LiBaABV  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  a«s. ;  morocco,  ^m.  ss. 
PopvLAa   Kditiom.      In  One  Vol. ;   doth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  tsa. 
Chbaf  EoiTiOM.    Cloth  giU,  3s.  6d. 

Family  Prayer-BooK  The.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and 
tha  Rsy.  S.  Martih.    With  Pnll^Dage  Illustr^tipDS.    Nna  Editi^m,    Ooth.  75.  e^ 


StUcHmifimm  CasuH  A  C^mptm^i  PublutdUm. 


«*awv«l  la  tiM  Booik ;"  or,  the  Hittorical  Aocuncy  of  Um  BiUe  confinncd  bf 
ftference  ta  the  Assyiiui  aad  Egyptian  Scnlptorea  in  the  British  Mttieum  and  tls*- 
whcn.  By  the  Rey.  Dr.  ^amvkl  Kimn9»  F.R.A.S.,  &a  &&  Illuecnued.  LUrmn 
RdiHoHt  in  Two  Yoliimtt,  cloth,  with  top  edges  gilded,  tst. 

"Btan  Cniordi.*   A  Seilei  ofWorktbyEmtaieQtDiviaet.    In  doth,  xs.  each. 


aCr  Bihl«.  ^T  dM  Re  Kev.  W.  Bofd  Carpcatw, 


ailrVattiav.  BytheRi|fhtR«?.A«litoaOscndca, 
oiMontK 
•  Re 
n. 

Ufliu    BTI*  ,^     . 

«7  tk«  R«r.  RotW.C.  BUUe,  D.1X 
^  — woM   By  the  Rcv>  P.  B«  Fovef.M.A. 
t>  drowth  In  OiTlna  LUb.    Br  the  R«« 


fibhop  of  MontreaL 
»l«.    BrtlM 

>rK<poii. 

onailLifliu   BrFtab.Chedwlck,fiiD. 


IBj  AnfnUaaa,  By  tbeRev.  G.  MftthewB,  D.O 
ICy  Heeoefter.   fijp  the  Veiy  Rev.  Deen  lUckeri 

gtattk 
Kj  Aide  to  O&e,  DiWiiu  Z4fl».    By  tlw  Veiy 

Rev.  Dem  Boyle, 

M>  Bowoee  of  Btrengtli.   ^y  the  Rev.  B.  B. 

Jenkias,  M.A. 
lC>r  CoBifbrt  In  Borrow.   By  Ri«h  HaonOIea. 


fitips  to  Beliet    Helpful  Manimls  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the  Day. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Tbighmodth-Shou,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Woroester.  xt.  each. 

BIiitACLBs.     By  the  BoT.  Brownlow  Malt-  I  TUB  Aromuiairr.     Bf    Willlaa  n^i^^ 

imnn,v^  I  liacoe^DJ>..late^z^Meh^ofTmlL 

H<dy  iBaA  and  tbe  Bible,  Zh«.    A  Book  of  Scripture  Illustxations  gathered  in 

Palestine.     Bv  the  Rer.  Cumnikgkam  Gkikie,  D.D,    CJUm/  £dui9H»    Cloth 

gilt,  ys.  Cd.    Also  SuptrUr  EdiUotit  with  a4  Collotype  Plates.    Qoth  gilt,  gilt 

edges,  ioa.6d. 

lifSt  Of  CtoM,  Tbo.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R«S» 
CiiKAP  Edition.    With  x6  FaU-page  PlatesL    Cloth  gik,  3s,  6d. 
PoPULAK  Editiok.    With  z6  Full-page  Pbte*.    Qoth  gUt,  gilt  edgei^  7s.  6d. 
iLLtrsTRATBD  4to  Editxom.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

life  Of  IdTM.  Further  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farbae.    15s. 

Matin  and  Vesper  Bella  Earlier  and  Later  Collected  Poems  (Chiefly  Sacred). 
By  J.  R.  MACoarF,  D.D.    With  Frontispieoe.    Two  Vols.    7s.  6d«  the  set. 

Methodiflsi,  Side-Uglits  on  tbe  fk>nfllet8  of,  During  the  Second  Quarter  ot 
the  Nineteenth  Centnry,  x8a7-x85a.  Cloth,  85.  Chtap  Ediiian,  Unabridged. 
Cloth,  3S.  6d. 

ICoeei  and  Geology;  or,  the  Harmony  of  the  BtUe  with  Bdenoe.    By 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Kxnns,  Ffa.D.,  F.R.AS.    Illns.    Library  EditUn^  xos.  6d. 

Old  and  Nev  Testamente,  Plaiii  IntrodnotlonB  to  tbe  Booln  of  tbei  Con- 
taining Contributions  fay  many  Eminent  Divines.    In  Two  Vols.,  38.  6d.  each. 

Plain  XntrodnctionB  to  tbe  BoekB  Of  tbe  Old  Testament  336  pages.  Edited  by 

Bishop  Eixicott.   3s.  6d. 

Plain  IntrodnotlonB  to  tbe  Books  of  tbe  New  Testament  304  pages.  Edited  by 

Bishop  Ellicott.    3s.  6J. 

Protestantism,  The  Hlstonr  ot  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylib.  LL.D.  Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustiations.    Cheap  Edition,    In  lluee  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  eadi. 

MQniTer"  Yearly  Volume^  Tha     With  about  600  Original  ninstnuions  and 

Coloured  Froutispiece.    7s.  6d.    Also  Monthly,  6d. 

81  Qeorge  ftxr  England;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  ChOdren.  Fifth 
Edition,    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Tkigmuoutk-Shosb,  M.A    5s. 

St  Panl,  Tbe  Ulo  and  Work  of.    By  tlie  Veiy  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Illusthateo  4to  Edition,    vs.  6d. 
CiiBAP  Edition.    With  x6  Foil-page  Plates,  dotli  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Librart  Edition.    Two  VoIs.»  doth,  043. ;  calf,  4as. 
Illostkatsd  Kjntion,  One  Vol,  j(i  xs. ;  morocco,  ;Ca  »• 
Populak  Edition;    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  ysu  6d. 

Sbortened  Cbureh  BeryioeB  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at  Children's  Servlcea 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Ctaon  Teignmoutii>Si:oks.  Enlarged  EdUian.    zs. 

If  Bix  Bnndzed  Teats ; "  or.  Historical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  who 
have  move  or  less  come  mto  contact  with  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  from  xso]  to  zSoj,  and  some  account  of  the  Incumbents,  the  Fabric^  the 
Plate.  &c  &0.  By  the  Viar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samubl  Kinms,  F.k. AS.,  &e.  ftc 
Wien  65  lUustrmrion^    155. 

^'Bnnday:"  I<»  Orlgia,  Hlstosy,  and  Preaent  Obligation.  By  tbe  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hsssby.  O.C.U   F§^Sdiiim,y9.6^ 


AlUfametle ;— Hinnrd'B  lit  of  Sackoiliic.    Bjr  C.  P.  Howabd;     hpcr. 

cloth,  ■.    Enltrwtd  EJitit*,  ji. 
jLIlthiii*tloi,  Ths  "Ball*  taanci,''    Br  Qiorok  Ricu,  ftSc.  Load.     V 

Tot  Cardl.    lUti  «  m^tBaUoH.) 
AOw^  Ouaell'l  Popnlu'.    CoDlalidBe  u  CoIoaKd  Uapa.  u,  6iL 
AUu,  nia  London  BehooL    Ediied  bf  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M-A.    Pa 

^ci.  Cloth  Stripi  u  hack,  u.    Lunp  Clocfa,  }<. 
BUeUMMTd  DiAWlnf.  By  W,  B.  Sfarsks.   with  5a  Full-page  mnstntioni. 
Book-KMplntr.     Bjr  Throdoks  Jonrs.    For  Schools,  as. ;  a-  -'-**-    ~     ' 

Uiii  BmpiTO  1 

F.R.G.S.     Mountgd  or  Folded.    _^. 

OMiill'i  "Etoi  utd  Mo  Btm"  BailM    67  Arabclla  Bocelrt. 

Booki  *tjd.  uid  (A.  laeh. 
OlMmlattT,  Tfts  FaUU  SdiMtL    Br  J-  "•  Andrrsor,  U.A.    m.  6d. 
OookoiT  for  BohoolR. 

ica  and  Sooia  for  CUUren.    BdlMd  _,  ^ 

a  (wUh  dN  Ain  I 


idOtdH^tul 


k  Hl>t0T7  ot    Fnan  the  LandiDg  of  Tutias  Cmm  \a  ibe  VntaA  E 
Bt  H.  O.  AtNOLD-FoitSTaa,  H.A,    Snuid  EMlltm.    FdIIt  UiutiaiBL     jt. 
b^lan  Utontnn,  A  FUat  Ucotoli  i^  bom  tba  Earilest  Mod  to  iba  Pna 


Tii».    By  ProT  HuitT  UoKLBT.    n.  6d. 
d,  Ouw^U    Ediied  t?  Prat  Wallace  U.A.    n. 
d.  TIM  Pint  Fonr  Boon  o£    Nm  BdiOait.    In  papv,  61 
"^roiM.    ByloHN  Wrightson,  H.S.A.C,et&  Fnllr  Uiosuawo.    sc 

n  ot  Uw  Emplto.     By  Puiup  Qibbs.      lUuitrated,      Cloth,  la. 

inllod  bovdL  B.  fd. 

,  CmmU'*  Lmhbi  m.    Ntm  m»d  Rtviud  BdUim,     In  Tvo  Pa 


.    3i.6d.a 


Fnnal),  Cmm 

aoth,u. 

fttneh-Bn^ 

Oalbnltb  ud  a _ 

Aatnmomy-  A    BnoUd-   Booki  1.  lu  IIL  tf.  « 
TaUoo.     JB.  1A.     OaUob.     hTm     ^ydrgmtattH 

CiniliH.  fL  M.   «&■  wd  TUal  Onmau.  wlib  1 ^ 

QMUUamna.    Soogi  for  Colkna  and  SchooU,     Edli«d  bj  John  Farurk. 
Word! 0Dly,HqKr,  6d. ;  cloui, 91L 

OoocnpUr,  A  Rkctioal  Btatliod  of  TtMhlnf .    Bj  J.  H,  OmtoH,  P.G 

Vol,  l.—ED^and  ud  Walo.    VoL  II.—Euru.    dd.  each. 
aoomatty.FlmSlMBaBtiofBzpMlmniUl,  Bjr  Paui.  Bert,  Illuitimted,  n. 
QonnRn    Dlctlonuy,    Ouaoll'ti      Grnnan-Frgttth,    Fngtii^-rr^nitaTii      CA 

EdiHiit.  doib,  u.  W. :  half-morocco,  SL 
flotiiiRn  BwKUag.  flrat  LiMona  In.    B7A.JXosr,    IIIuitcBle&    la. 
Hud  ind  Bra  Tnlnioff,    Bf  Qroror  Ricks,  &Sc,  and  Josrph  Vadolj 

tUusiatcd.    VoL  L    DcdnimB  with  Colonnd  Piipen    VoL  II.    Cknlbganl  W< 

n-  tub.    Vat.  IIL     ColoiS^Work  and  Dai(D.  31. 


FUlu  In  cndL    fit.  « 

U Oartooni, Otaaell'i Oolovod.  StK45lo,  xsj in,,  ei.each.   Moon 

anw  ud  wnliJied,  with  roElen,  ;(.  oA.    {Deiciiptiirc  Fimphtet,  it  pii.,  id 

iBDWBgVT^Honr;  0r,BtOittHMnR>Itd>timns'>*WlA-   ABookofAdvento 

for  School  and  Homa.  With  Foui  Coloond  Plaiu  itid  Dumaoaa  Ulutnillau.  Oi 

M.  td.     EtcnIIcd  board),  B.  «d. 

laUB    DietiOUArr,    OaAaall'a.    (LAtfai-EiicUsh    and   EpgUth-tAtlii.}    3^  6 

ly  ProT.  PosTOATX. 


ttXin  Primer,  Tli*  Firai 

£«t]ii  Pnnur,  Tlu  Maw.    E^  ProU  T.  P.  Pogtgate.    as.  6d. 
^h7^  ^CM  for  LoTOr  PonoA.    Br  M,  A.  Bayfield,  U.A.    ai.  M 
C«laMt ^  BroiT-da]' UI*.    For tbe  ITm of  SdraoU,    BrltaARNru^ 


Bj  H.  O.  ARNru^FORsn 


litOeFidkifBlBtoiTOfBiiglaiUL    By  IsA  Csaio-Kmox.    niuftmted.    ii.6d. 

HUdnff  of  tli«  Home^  TbA.    By  Mrs.  SAiniSL  A.  Barnett.    za.  6<L 

Map  Bonding  tor  SoUools.     A  Practical  Method  of  Teadiing  Geogiapby 

(Englaod  and  Wales!.    By  J.  H.  Ovbktoit,  F.G.S.    6d. 
MMJSSionVifS^  Books: — Aaafthmirtte  ■zaaaplM.  sfc    I'Mnob SzwolMiL    V-Cd.  Tr«aoli 

Offammar.  «.  6d.   Gemiaii  Oraaunar.  ac  6d. 
Modumioi,  i^iillod.    By  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc..  &c.    Illustrated.    ysL  6d. 
Medumlog,  Cassell's  PydopiBdla  ot    ys.  6d.    Profusely  Illustrated. 
MtcliaTilcs  for  Toung  Boslnnflnk    By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Easton,  M.A.    Cheap 

Bdit^n,  9S.6d. 

MooltuilQa  and  Manlilmi  DoilgiL  Ntimeileal  Bramplwi  in  FraotlcaL    By 

R.  G.  BzjUNB,  M.B.   N0W  BduUmt  Rnriud  and  Rnlan9d.    With  79  lUus.  as.  6d. 
Mtoferlo  ObartB,  Caai^'B  Approved.    Two  Coloured  Sheets,  4a  hi.  by  29 )<  in., 
illustxating  by  Designs  and  Explanations  the  Metric  System,    n.  each*    Moooted 
with  Rollers,  3s.  each.    The  two  in  one,  with  RoUexs,  5s. 

Models  and  Ck»mnum  Ol^ecte^  How  to  Braw  from.    B|^  W.  EL  Spassbs. 

Illustrated.    3s. 

Models,  Common  Ohjeots,  and  Oasts  of  Ornament^  How  to  Shade  from.    By 

W.  £.  Sparkbs.    With  95  Plates  \n  the  Anthor.    «b 

Natural  History  Ooloored  Wall  ttieetSk  OasseU'S  Hew.     Con^sting  of  x6 

sablects.     Size,  39  by  31  in.    Mounted  on  ndleis  and  varnished.     3s.  each. 
Oltfeot  Lessons  ftom  Nature.     By  ProC  U  C  Miall,  F.L.S.,  F.G.a    Fully 
Illustrated.     New  mmd  SniturtdEdiiim,    Two  Vols.    is.  6d.  each. 

F]iyBl<flog7  for  Schotds.    By  Alfred  T.  Schofisld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  && 

Illustrated,    is.  Qd.    Three  Parts,  n^Mt  covers,  sd.  each;  or  dodi  lim&  6d.  each. 

PoetXT  for  Ghildren,  Cassell's,    6  Books,  zd.  each ;  or  complete  In  One  Vol, 

limp  cloth,  6d. 

Popnlar  Bdncator,  CasseU'Si   With  Ulustrations,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Maps 
in  Colours.    Chemp  Edittan,    In  Eight  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Beaders,  CasseU's  "Belle  Saavage.^   An  Entirely  New  Seriea     Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Strongly  bound  in  cloth.    {LUi  am  appUcatiotu) 

Reader,  The  Cltlsen.    By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.  Cloth,  zs.  6d. ;  also  a 

S«Hti«h  Edition,  doch,  xs.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  Classloal   Vol  L.  zs.  8d. ;  VoL  II.,  as.  6d. 
Reader,  The  Temperanoe.    By  J.  Dennis  Hma    zs.  or  za.  6d, 
Readers,  Cassell's  *'  Higher  Clasa  "    {Ust  on  applicatunL ) 
Readers,  GasseU's  Readahla    Illustrated.    {fJst  on  applicoHon.) 
Readers  for  Iniant  Schools,  Coloured.    Three  Books,    ^d.  each. 
Readers,  Geographioal,  Cassell's  New.    Illustrated.    (Lnt  on  application,] 
Readers,  The  Modem  Oeogiaphioal.  lUustrated  throughout  {Lisbon  application,) 
Readers,  The  Modem  SohooL    Illustrated.    (List  on  ofplicaHon.) 
RoUt.    An  entirely  novel  system  of  learning  French.    By  J.  J.  Tylob.  33. 

Round  the  Empire.    By  G.  R.  Parkin.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt  Cioo.  the 

Earl  op  Rosbbkrt,  K.G.    Fully  Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
Sculpture,  A  Primer  oL    By  E.  Roscob  Mullins.    Illustrated,    es.  6d. 

Sbal^Mre^sPlajnifiirSdioolUsii    Illustrated.    9Booka^    6d.  each. 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  oC    ^  J.  D.  Morbll,  LUDl    Cloth,  zs,  CJUap 

Edition.    Stiff  cloth,  6d. 

Tedmlcal  Educator,  Ciassell'a     A  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Tedmical  Education, 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engranngs.  Complete  m  Six  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.  IQustrated  throughout  z6  Vols.,  from  as.  1043. 6d. 

•     {Listfru  on  m^pUctttion, ) 

Technology,  Manuals  ot  Edited  by  Prof.  Atrton,  F.R.Sta  and  Richard 
WoRMKLL,  D.S&,M.A.    lUostrated  throughout    {Uti  on  a^pliemiim,) 

Things  New  and  Old ;  or,  Stories  from  fiigUsh  Histoiy.    By  H.  O.  Arnold- 

FoKSTBB,  M.A.    lUttstrated.    Cloth.   Seven  Books,  from  «d.  to  is.  8d. 

Troubadour,  The.    Selections  from  English  Verse.    Edited  end  Annotated  by 
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